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WAVES IN THE 
RISING SUN 


An allegorical drawing by Chiura, 
illustrative of the subject chosen 
for the Imperial Poetry Competition 
of 1922. 


Original from 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 








S| Bringing from foreign shores the heir to Nippon’s throne 


Hs] Back from his great quest, that took him far afteld, 
That he might, for his people's sake, 

Learn of the West, and how it thinks and Lives. 

He comes from West to East, 

Cutting the waves that greet the rising sun. 


Out of the West to the East, groups of earnest men, 
Fearless to do the right, eager to carry on, 

Devoted to nations’ task, to ease the breaking load 
That crowds Humanity down, 

In North and South and farflung East and West. 
Across the seas of distrust 

They look to hopes rising sun. 


Out of earth's trials and griefs, roused by Humanity’s cry, 
Filled with the visions of hope, the old year totters by, 

To pass to the new and the strong, tts burden of sorrow and woe. 
West looks to East, East to the West,— 

That hate, suspicion, rancour, scorn, may give their place 

To peace, good will and faith— 

Bright waves in the New Year's rising sun. 


JAMES KING STEELE. 


* This is the subject rerently announced for the Imperial Poetry Competition of 1922. This is an annual erent inaugurated many years 
ago; aclassical celebration that is part of the Japanese national program, which is participated in by thousands all ocer the land. 
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FOLK DANCES’ 


Intimately Associated with 


One of the ceremonials, handed 
down from time immemorial, is the 
GEN-SHU-SAI or the “Dance of the 
Ancestral Sanctuary,” which is 
participated in by the members of 
the Imperial family on January 3d, 
within the confines of the Imperial 
Palace. Three special halls are used 
for this occasion—Kashiko-Dokoro, 
the Ancestral Shrine; Korei-Den, 
the Hall of Imperial Ancestors, and 
Shin-Den, the Hall of the Sanctu- 
ary. The dance is to celebrate the 
founding of the Imperial House. 
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OF OLD JAPAN ta erate eo cae 


the New Year’s Celebration 





The performances in the streets 
of the Japanese cities at New Year's 
are very interesting and amusing. 
One of these, the SHISHI-MAI or 
Dragon dance, is most popular and 
always attracts a crowd. It is per- 
formed by four or five men, includ- 
ing a drummer, flute player, gong 
beater, and those who carry the 
dragon mask and body. They get 
many a laugh with their antics, 
pranks and jests as they caper about 
the streets, 
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FOLK DANCES! 


Intimately Associated With 


In the temples and shrines, there 
are a number of special dances giv- 
en by the priests and attendants for 
the entertainment of the people. 
Of these, the KAGURA or Sacred 
Dance with Music, is the favorite, as 
in it prayers are offered for the con- 
tinued happiness of the nation dur- 
ing the coming year. This is a very 
old dance and is performed by the 
young girls as dancers and the 
priests as the musicians, all in cos- 
tumes especially designed for the 
festive occasion. 
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OF OLD JAPAN 


the New Year’s Celebration 


Of all the dances of Japan, none 
has a more nationalistic symbolism 
than the ancient NO dance whose 
performance was considered a great. 
accomplishment by men of the high- 
est rank, The costumes shown here 
are correct reproductions of those of 
the Tokugawa period, when this 
dance was in the height of its pop- 
ularity. The Song of the Everlast- 
ing Pine Tree. and the Song of the 
Life Eternal are both sung with this 
dance, 
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FOLK DANCES 


Intimately Associated With 


In sharp contrast with the NO 
dance, and its dignified performance 
are the modern dances with which 
the New Year is heralded. Asa fea- 
ture in the larger cities, the teach- 
ers and schools of music make it a 

” practice to give elaborate recitals by 
their pupils early in January to 
which the public is invited. The 
accompaniment of the dancing is on 
the Koto, the Samisen, the Toki- 
wazu, and the Kiyomoto, each in- 
strument being adapted for a differ- 
ent type of dancing. The songs also 
have special significance at this 
time. 
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OF OLD JAPAN 


the New Year’s Celebration 


In Japan as in Occidental coun- 
tries, the coming of the New Year 
is welcomed by special performances 
in the theaters. The great show 
houses like the Imperial, the Kabu- 
kiza and the Meiji, as well as the 
smaller ones, give attractions relat- 
ed to the season under such titles as 
OKINA, the Aged Man; SEN-ZAI, 
SANBASO, the Eternal Dancers; 
TA-YU-MOTO, the Music of Life. 
The comedies of SOGA are also giv- 
en at this season, to crowded 
houses, as the Japanese are invet- 
erate playgoers. 
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WILL ADAMS OF URAGA 


By PoULTNEY BIGELow. 


ILL ADAMS had two loving wives, one in Eng- 
land cn the Medway and the other in Japan on 
the Bay of Jedo. He had ehildren by each and 
supported them in manner most exemplary. Like 
Frederick Townsend Ward of Salem, in Massa- 
mJ chusetts, Will Adams rose to the highest rank, 
left ample means to each of his wives, was buried honor- 
ably by the monarch whom he served, and after death a 
shrine was erected near Uraga, where even to our time the 
people keep green the memory of ‘*‘Anjin Sama,’” the 
native name for ‘‘ Honorable Pilot.’’ 


Uraga is a name dear to me because it was the home 
of Will Adams and it is equally dear to all Americans, for 
here Commodore Perry made headquarters for the Amer!- 
can squadron that. opened Japan to foreign intercourse. 

Incidentally” it is uncommonly dear to me in my own 
person, for on the coldest day of the winter of 1875-6 the 
sailing ship on which I made my first voyage to the Far 
East was totally wrecked and my first shelter thereafter 
was in the hut of a Japanese fisherman at Uraga. But 
that is another story! 

Will Adams died there in 1620—that ever memorable 
year when a small band of liberty-loving Englishmen 
planted the seeds of self-government and religious tolera- 
tion on American soil. 

For nearly a century hefore, Portuguese priests had 
preached and proselytized in Japan as they had in the 
Western Hemisphere before the founding of New England 
or Virginia; but these missionaries gave much concern to 
the Tycoon’s government because they incited their Chris- 
tion converts to disobey the law of the land and to respect 
cnly the law of an alien priesthood. 


His Place in History 


To appreciate the importance of Will Adams in the his- 
tory of Japan, I must assume that my readers are familiar 
with Motley’s Dutch Republic; with Prescott’s Conquest 
of Peru; with I. C. Lea’s History of the Spamsh Inquisi- 
tion and other standard works illustrating the state of 
Ihurope between the reformation of Martin Luther and the 
horrors of the Vhirty Years’ War ian Germany (1618- 
1648). 

Spain and Portugal had been granted by the Pope of 
Rome'‘the exclusive exploitation of heathen or heretical 
countries; and consequently Holland and England found 
themselves in a condition where they could get cargoes 
only by fighting for them. And they did! 

Every ship that sailed away from the Thames or the 
Texel flew the flag of piracy, so far as the Pope was con- 
eerned. They sailed away to the Spice Islands of the Far 
Fast and they fought the Spaniards and Portuguese and 
they returned with cargoes that encouraged others to fit 
out more ships, better armed and manned by crews who 
loved prize money and hard fare, and above all, the blood 
of a Spaniard. 

Will Adams was the pilot or sailing master of a Dutch 
squadron consisting of 22 well-armed ships which set out 
from Rotterdam in 1598 to trade in the Moluceas. Of these 
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only the Liefde interests us now, for on the 19th of April, 
1600, she was towed into a harbor of Southern Japan by 
a crew of native boatmen just at the moment when the last 
man of them would soun have perished. Out of 110 men 
carried away from the 7c.rcl, barely half a dozen could 
crawl about on her decks, and these were unequal to 
manning the pumps. 
Landing in Japan 

The hand of God pointed the way to Will Adams, for 
his badly battered ship came straight to the Island of 
Kyushu, where Jesuit priests and Portuguese traders were 
in the height of their prosperity—the Jesuits controlling 
the missionary field and the Portuguese ruling unopposed 
in the market more material things. 


The helpless Liefde had been sighted from the lookout 
station and the native oarsmen were despatched in a long 
and swift cutter under the assumption that the coming 
ship could be no other than one from Spain or Portugal. 
Great, therefore, was their disgust, and even greater their 
amazement, on learning that the stranger was heretical in 
theology and also a competitor in trade! 

Will Adams was better, perhaps, with a marlin spike 
than a quill pen, but I prefer to quote from his own 
straightforward letters where they are available, as repro- 
dueed by the HIackluyt Society of London. 

‘‘Atter we had been there five or six days came a Por- 
tugall Jesuite with other Portugalls who reported of us 
that we were pirates and were not in the way of merchan- 
dising, which report caused the governours and common 
people to think ill of us: In such manner that we looked 
always when we should be set upon Crosses; which is the 
execution in this land for theevery and some other crimes. 

‘Thus daily more and more the Portugalls incensed the 
justices and the people against us.’’ 

It was no doubt puzzling to the Japanese of that day 
that Christians of the same land and the same race should 
fail to show Christian kindliness one to the other. Navier 
had started his propaganda in 1549, and his followers 
claimed converts by the hundred thousand. 


Adams’ Rise 


I bow before the miraculous; but when I am asked to 
beheve that a missionary, who knows not a word of the 
language, suddenly converts endless Japanese by preach- 
ing in that very difficult vernacular, I must reply by the 
Vatican formula: Non Possumus! 

And now, in order to understand the remarkable career 
of a simple-minded and very rough sailor man at the 
Japanese court of that period, I must ask you again to 
read carefully the course of Japanese history between the 
first Portuguese visit of 1042 and the drastic exclusion of 
all foreigners about one hundred years later. 

The ruler of Japan in the days of Will Adams was the 
illustrious Tyeyau, head of the Tokugawa dynasty which 
flourishes today in the Prince who presides over the pres- 
ent House of Peers. 

Iyeyau shared with his countrymen a profound respect 
for all religion, and an equally strong desire to foster 
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commercial intercourse with Europe. no less than with 
the ports of the Orient. 

It is no small thing to record that while Christians were 
roasting one another alive over theological ambiguities in 
Europe, the Tycoon of Japan welcomed within his gates 
priests of every creed on the reasonable assumption that 
all were equally interested in seeking the Kingdom of 
God and maintaining the laws of the Ruler. 

The Jesuits had been welcomed first by their Buddhist 
colleagues; indeed they saw no reason why one more sect 
should make a difference in a country where dozens were 
already at work in practical harmony. 


Apollonius of Tyana 


You no doubt recall Apollonius of Tyana, who, in the 
time of our Savior Jesus, made his famous pilgrimage; vis- 
iting the priests of all countries and arguing learnedly on 
matters of religion. He was welcomed in the temples of 
the Nile, was the guest of Yoghees on the Ganges. In 
Greece, Mesopotamia, Persia—wherever he went he found 
religious tolerance and a disposition to exchange views on 
the great plan of Creation. The whole world was theo- 
logically at peace until Christianity waged strong and in- 
tolerant and organized war against all who would not 
conform to their arbitrary rules. 


Xavier found Japan a tolerant community, but his ex- 
ample made such ardent imitators that in less than a 
century that country blazed with religious fires almost 
equaling those of Europe. Hence an edict which not 
merely expelled all Jesuits, but forbade all intercourse 
with foreigners of every description. 

It was a harsh measure and one unprecedented in 
Japanese history; but it was adopted after long and thor- 
ough study of a very thorny situation. No steps were 
taken against any other sects; nor would any have been 
taken against that of Rome had the Christians behaved 
lovally. 

But the Japanese government little by little became 
aware that the Jesuit priests were secretly fomenting re- 
bellion among their native converts and preaching the dis- 
loyal doctrine that a subject owes no allegiance to any 
sovereign unless he be annointed by the Pope. 

When Will Adams arrived in 1600 he was ordered into 
the presence of the Tycoon Iyeyau, who had been then 
two years on the throne and who knew as little of Europe 
as Europe did of his country. 


Japan’s Golden Age 


Those were days in Japan roughly analogous to those 
which in England produced a Shakespeare and a Bacon; 
a Francis Drake and a Queen Elizabeth. They were spa- 
cious days clean round the globe—particularly between 
30° and 50° of north latitude. 

Tyeyau knew nothing of Good Queen Bess, nor would 
the Virgin Queen have located Osaka on the map, but she 
- Was excommunicate, and so was the Tycoon of Japan. Both 
of these rulers had a common enemy whose organizing 
force took visible shape in the person of a Jesuit propa- 
gandist. 

Ivevau knew nothing of Europe, but when he discov- 
ered that the priests of Christianity advocated violence 
against the priests of other creeds he sent his own spies in 
order to inquire into this new religion which came with 
guns and crossbows and big ships and threatening lan- 
guage. From these agents he learned that on the shores 
of India, at Goa, the Jesuits had prisons and torture 
chambers and that they used violence in spreading their 
doctrines throughout those coasts. They also brought in- 
formation from Mahometan traders who had from time 
immemorial lived peaceably throughout the Far Eastern 
Indies. 

But the news that affected most profoundly the policy 
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of this ruler came directly from the heart of Christendom 
—a country torn by religious warfare—one monstrous 
battle ground on which fanatics murdered their fellow 
Christians, and all in the name of God! 

Iyevau had hitherto known only Catholies from the 
Iberian peninsula. Will Adams was something different. 
Let the old pilot be heard: - 


Before the Tycoon 


‘*Coming before the King he viewed me well and seemed 
to be wonderfull favorable. He made some signes unto 
me some of which I understood and some I did not. In 
the end there came one who could speak Portuges. By 
him the King demanded of me of what land I was and 
what mooved us to come to his land being so far off. 

‘“T shewed unto him the name of our countrey and that 
our land long sought out the East Indies and desired 
friendship with all Kings and potentates in way of mer- 
chandise having in our land diverse commodities which 
these lands had not; and also to buy such merchandise in 
this land which our countrey had not. 

‘*Then he asked whether our countrey had warres? I 
answered him yea with the Spaniards and Portugals— 
being in peace with all other nations. Further he asked 
me in what I did believe? 

‘*T said in God that made Heaven and Earth. He asked 
me diverse other questions of things of religions and many 
other things: As, what way we came to this country. 
Having a chart of the whole world I showed him through 
the Straight of Magellan at which he wondered and 
thought me to lie. 

‘*Thus from one thing to another I abode with him till 
midnight. ”’ 

The magic of Will Adams lay in his blunt speech, his 
knowledge of the sea and his transparent honesty. Iyeyau 
was above all a soldier and practical statesman. No won- 
der, then, that these two men understood one another from 
the start, and it was indeed a revelation to the Tyeoon 
after an experience of Europeans drawn exclusively from 
the schools of Loyola. 


Rise to Power 


Within a few days the Kentish pilot had the privilege of 
three long interviews with Iyevau and the upshot of all 
this was that the man whom the Portuguese priests had 
expected to see crucified for a heretical pirate very soon 
became the virtual minister for foreign affairs at the 
Court of Yeddo, and when Spanish Embassies came for 
privileges they were told that their affairs might wait 
until the Tycoon could find time to talk the matter 
over with Adams. 

For twenty years this notable mariner served Japan, 
constructed ships on European lines, taught nautical 
mathematics and above all gave his experience in warfare. 

The Liefde had a full eargo of mixed merchandise, but 
she carried something more precious in the shape of twenty 
pieces of powerful artillery with much powder and shot. 
Iyeyau was then in the thick of a civil war, which was 
in 1615 to culminate in the great victory of Sekigahara, 
an event in Japanese history comparable in importance to 
that of our Northern Army at Gettysburg in 1863. The 
years of Iyeyau as Tycoon were only 18, (1598-1616), but 
they were momentous ones. Ile had, to be sure, able sub- 
ordinates, and that he knew how to select such men is 
not the least of his merits. 

Ife died when all Japan seemed still in a turmoil of civil 
and religious discord, but his work had been on broad 
and simple lines and those who came after him profited 
by his wise actions. 

Will Adams was his friend and trusted counselor, and 
that he was an honest friend to Japan may be surmised 

(Continued on page 52) 
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KAMAKURA MEMORIES 


Rambles Round About the Historic Valley Where Japanese History Was Made. An Easy Place to Reach and 
a Comfortable Place to Stay. The Seaside Breathing Spot for Tokyo and Yokohama Residents. 
Present Day Pleasures Amid Fascinating Reminders of the Past. 


By Jabez K. Stone 


We 
had just finished a contemplative after-tiffin cigar- 
ette, and were looking about for a fourth at 
3) bridge, when some one suggested a-ride to Kama- 
kura. As we were new-comers to Yokohama, they 
BREE] might just as well have proposed that we go to 
Dal Gharra or Lake Baikal, as far as we were concerned, 
but we had made up our minds to be game and to go every 
place the others wanted to, realizing that by so doing we 
would learn more than by poking about by ourselves or 
with a stupid professional cicerone. 

So we acquiesced quickly and settled back in our seats 
with the satisfied feeling that we were in for greater 
pleasure than any of the others, because we did not know 
where we were going or what was in store for us, while 
the trip was an old story to the rest of the party. 

The car swung around the sharp corner of the Grand 
Hotel, across the steel bridge that spans the Grand Canal, 
passed the French Consulate,—one of the imposing build- 
ings of Yokohama—up the stiff grade that leads to the 
Bluff, the hill where most of the foreign houses are built, 
past Temple Court, the palatial mansion that S. Asano 
had recently opened to the public with its wealth of lovely 
objects of art and superb collections. of brie-a-brac— 
around the race track at N i, with the golf links 
inside the mile track, down the hill through the Japanese 
town, again to Homoku and the shore of Mississippi 
Bay. Thus far, it was familiar ground, for this is the 
favorite drive of Yokohama people when showing their 
guests about the city, and is taken by nearly everyone 
who comes, almost as soon as they are ashore, whether 
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their stay be a protracted one or simply while their 
steamer is in port. 

From here we again turned sharply to the right and fol- 
lowed the shore, lined with a su ion of villages of 
varying sizes and importance. ishing was the chief 
occupation and the beaches were filled with sampans, with 
nets of those peculiar deep-brown and red shades that add 
so much to the picturesqueness of this particular Japanese 
industry. The road was good, much of it following close 
to the shore, which the villages was protected against 
the storms and waves by a heavy masonry seawall, 

After a few miles of this, we drew away from the sea 
and wound across the little valleys checker-boarded with 
the rice fields, the hillsides clothed with mulberry groves, 
and in the more open spaces, fairly large fields of grain. 
We pierced the higher and rougher hills by short tunnels 
of solid masonry, dipped down narrow canyons with their 
rippling brooks, sped through the villages as fast as we 
were allowed by the presence of innumerable children— 
ubiquitous in Japan—who play in the streets, regardless 
of automobiles, carts, vehicles or pedestrians. This is be- 
cause they know theirs is the right of way and they are 
fully protected, so the driver must perforce look out for 
them. At the same time, let me say that it does not add to 
the pleasure of driving to know that just around the sharp 
right-angled corner there may be a couple, a dozen or a 
score of these meri ungsters, who are totally uncon- 
cerned as to your coming. Fast driving, or even a moder- 
ately fast speed, is out of the question in these parts, for 
not only are there so many children but the roads and 
streets in the towns are narrow and filled with unexpected 
turns that are disconcerting and surprising. Add to this 
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Between the towering pine trees and backed by a grove of cryptomerias, is 
the Daibutsu, the “Great Buddha”—one of the three gigantic effigies in Japan. 
It is built of bronze and for hundreds of years has sat in an attitude of medita- 
tive calm and peace, watching the thousands of pilgrims who come before it. 


the sudden appearance of some lumbering cart filled with 
merchandise and drawn by a slow and obstinate bullock 
at just the moment when you are trying to coax a seven- 
passenger car around a corner that was built for a rickisha 
only, and you have some faint conception of what motoring 
in a crowded village in Japan really is. 

It is fifteen miles from Yokohama to Kamakura, and the 
usual driving time is one hour. This has its advantages, 
for it enables the passenger to see much more of the 
country through which he is passing than if the ear was 
spinning along at a thirty-five or forty-mile clip. 

Entering Kamakura along a lovely avenue parked in the 
center and lined with cherry trees, we passed rapidly 
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through the town, stopped for a brief moment at one or 
two of the shrines and temples, walked up to the great 
statue of Daibutsu, listened to the comments of our com- 
panions—to whom all these things were an old story—and 
finally drove through the town to the Kaihin-in Hotel, 
situated on the beach in a grove of windswept pine trees. 
Here we listened to the music of a very good stringed 
orchestra, drank our afternoon tea, and all too soon were 
on our homeward way. 

We did not return over the same route, howe’ 
went to Fujisawa, where we joined the age-old Tol 
road, which took us into Yokohama on the other side of 
the city from that by which we had come out. This, by 
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the way, is the oldest regularly established road in Japan, 
and is one of the historie highways of the world. Like 
the Appian Way, or the ancient caravan routes across the 
deserts, that led from the barbarism of the North to the 
civilization of Cathay, it was built by the ruling powers, 
that loyal subjects of the Emperor might pass over it in 
peace and safety, bringing their homage and rich gifts 
to their liege lord at Yeddo, now Tokyo. In those early 
days, it was practically the only artery of travel between 
Tokyo and Kyoto, the two capitals, and over it passed a 
ceaseless parade of lords, daimyos, warriors with their 
trains and a multitude of followers are always attracted 
by such trade opportunities. The fact that it was re- 
quired of the daimyo to spend six months of each year at 
the Court, made a continuous 
stream of people passing back 
and forward. It was wide and 
well built, packed hard by the 
feet of hundreds of thousands in 
the years that have gone, and to- 
day is a joy to the motorist. At 
one time it was lined for almost 
its whole length with great pines 
and cryptomeria trees, many of 
which still remain in the stretches 
between the towns, 

There is an interesting story 
about these trees, 

It was the custom in those days 
that the feudal lords arriving 
at the Court should bring valu- 
able presents to the Shogun in 
proof of their loyalty and de- 
votion. 

One of these, a fighting samu- 
rai, poor in worldly goods but 
possessed of a fine and lofty 
spirit, planted the trees each 
year as he went back and for- 
ward, his gift to the throne. 
Now those of his time have all 
departed to their ancestors—the 
Shogun and the Court are for- 
gotten—the rich presents and 
lavish gifts have turned to dust, 
but the noble gift of the poor 
samurai still endures, an imper- 
ishable monument to his devo- 
tion. 

The Tokkaido extends from 
Fujisawa into Yokohama and we 
made good time over it on the 
way back, arriving at our hotel 
in ample time to dress for din- 
ner, The price for the outing 
was small considering the time 
and distance, being, if I remem- 
ber correctly, something like 
twenty-five yen for the party of 
five, or five yen each. 

This was my first it to 
Kamakura, and it is just the 
sort that is taken by thousands 
of others who visit Japan. 

Of course, if one’s time is lim- 
ited, such a jaunt is better than 
none and leaves one with an im- 
pression that can never be for- 












history,—the time when her chivalry was at its height— 
that it deserves much more than so superficial a vi 

Even before I knew a single fact of its history or 
legend, there was a certain something so alluring about 
that sunny afternoon when we were so unexpectedly car- 
ried to it and through it, that I determined to go again 
and to enjoy in my own time and way the charms of its 
scenery, the fascinations of its history and folk lore and 
the comforts of its climate and accommodations. 

Then I wrote to Cal Varty, the manager, in my most 
engaging style, telling what I wanted and how little I 
could afford to pay. Like most of the things that Varty 
does, the answer came back promptly and was satisfactory 
in every way, so a few days later I found myself alight- 
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Above is an artist's drawing of the vast compound of the great Hachiman 
Shrine at Kamakura. at the height of its glory during the magnificence of the 
Kamakura period. Although the confines of the temple enclosure are practi- 


gotten. But the place is so in- 
separably associated with the 
brave, early days of Japanese 
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ing at the station of Kamakura,—I came this time by 
train—took a rickisha bearing the hotel banner and rode 
quickly to the hostelry, where Varty and his assistant 
were both awaiting to greet me. From that minute I felt 
at home and with so delightful a place in which to live, it 
was no wonder that the days I spent at Kamakura were 
among the most interesting and exhilarating of my trip. 
Kamakura is noted for its salubrious and equable cli- 
mate, its surpassing bathing beach, its pleasing walks and 
tramps about the rolling hills, the variety of its scenery, 
as well as for its many historic associations. Briefly de- 
scribed, the general name of Kamakura is applied to the 
verdant valley that lies between the hills enclosing it on 
the east and northwest sides and the sea that comes tum- 











cally the same today as in years gone by, many of the splendid buildings and 
shrines, the huge temples and outbuildings, have been destroyed and never 
replaced. The main entrance is under the giant torii shown at the lower left. 
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bling in long caressing billows to break on the golden 
crescent of its sloping beach. This stretch of sand is close 
by the hotel, being separated from it by a grove of low 
wind-twisted pines. that are a protection as well as a de- 
cided ornament. It was to it, of course, that we went 
first—the very afternoon of our arrival, for the sea has 
always had an irresistible fascination, 

While we sat and watched the bathers in that late after- 
noon, heard the shouts of the children and the warning 
voices of the mothers and nurses warning them against too 
great an activity or proximity to the water, we saw the 
sun glorify the wave crests with its flood of molten gold; 
saw the distant shore turn from green to grey and to 
purple in the twilight glow; saw the dark bulk of Enoshima 

loom black against the rose and 
gold of the sunset sky and the 
lights along the crescent shore 
twinkle out one by one as dark- 
ness fell. 

It was then that we learned 
something of the history of 
Kamakura—a few of the inei- 
dents that happened in the 
tumultuous history of this ro- 
mantic spot. 

One of the legends was told us 
as we came to the place called 
Gokurakuji, situated on the 
shore not a great way from the 
hotel. According to this story, 
Yoshisada, one of the leaders of 
the Imperial army against the 
powerful Regency forces, met a 
stubborn resistance when he 
reached this place, as the enemy 
troops were very strongly forti- 
fied. On the sea, they had hun- 
dreds of their junks and sailing 
ships, which effectually prevent- 
ed any attack of the Imperial 
ships. At that time the shore 
ended abruptly in a steep cliff, 
making a natural barrier that 
could not be overcome by usual 
means. As evening fell, so the 
tale goes, Yoshisada dismounted 
from his horse and walked alone 
and unattended to the edge of 
the shore overlooking the sea. 
Here he prayed to the Sea-god 
for his assistance in overcoming 
his enemies, and when the 
prayer was ended unbuckled his 
sword and hurled the gold and 
jewel encrusted weapon into the 
sea as an offering with his 
prayer. When the first light of 
day came to the camp, the senti- 
nels came rushing to the com 
mander’s quarters with the 
astounding news that the sea had 
receded for a mile or more and 
left the junks and boats high 
and dry on the sand, making a 
broad and undefended passage- 
way for the army to the exposed 
side of the Regent’s troops. 

. Thus the prayer was answered 
and in short time the invaders 
rushed into Kamakura and 
scored a decisive vietory. The 
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Behind the altar of Engakuji is the famous statue of 
the Tokimune, the seventh Hojo Regent and the founder 
of that temple, It represents him as a priest. 


sea then returned to its place for at this time the waves 
of the sea lap at the foot of the cliff at Gokurakuji even 
at low tide. 2 

The Kamakura valley does not cover a large extent of 
ground, its total area being about six or eight square miles, 
but every foot of it is filled with some story or legend of 
the historic and romantic days. For this reason it was a 
most delightful vacation place, affording unequaled op- 
portunity for walks and rides; for lazy days with book 
beneath the spreading trees; or quiet hours on portico of 
ancient shrine or tomb; for pleasant swims in the gentle 
surf; for tea and music in the late afternoon in the com- 
fortable sun parlor of the hotel; or after a late dinner a 
concert or dance in the ball room, At night the swish- 
swish of the surf piling on the shore was the last thing 
in our ears and the first thing that greeted our returning 
consciousness in the morning. 

It was hard for us to realize, as we tramped around the 
hills and over the valleys, now cultivated to the last inch— 
as we loitered in the village, or rather the present-day 
town of some 10,000 inhabitants—that we were treading 
historic, ground and that here less than twice five hundred 
years ago, had been a great city of nearly a million people, 
with spacious mansions, princely palaces, sumptuous 
courts, great temples and shrines, with all the comple- 
ment of trades people—merchants, manufacturers and 
purveyors of luxuries, of arms and military equipment. 
of costly clothing and armor, that invariably followed in 
the train of the ruling class. 

It was, we learned, in 1185 A. D., that Yoritomo, head 
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of the Minamoto clan, after a long and fierce campaign 
against his hereditary enemy, the Taira clan, under the 
leadership of Kiyomori, decided to make Kamakura his 
seat of government, This region had always been the ter- 
ritory of the Minamoto clan and it was here that Yori- 
tomo’s ancestors had played prominent parts as military 
governors. It was, perhaps, this special relationship to his 
family, whose retainers, princes and scions were scattered 
about the vicinity, or it may have been because of. its 
superior military advantages, or perhaps both of these, 
that appealed to the bold Yoritomo. 

When, by virtue of his warlike deeds and vast following, 
the chieftain’s power exceeded that of the Emperor, he 
had himself appointed Shogun and laid the foundations 
for the Shogunate government which for more than two 
centuries after was the ruling factor, although the Im- 
perial house still retained the titular power. Thus there 
were two separate courts—that of the Emperor at Kyoto, 
which attracted many, and that of the Shogun at Kama- 
kura, The name ‘‘Shogun”’ is taken from the word Sei-i- 
taisho-gun, and means barbarian-subduing great general, 
and Yoritomo bold and unscrupulous leader did not 
hesitate to use his power and to make his position that of 
virtual ruler. His court attracted all the bold spirits of 
the day and Kamakura reached the zenith of its pros- 
perity and wealth just before his death, 

The colorful story of the life and deeds of this valiant 
warrior leader is fascinating. His grandfather was Yori- 
yoshi, a militant governor of the district, who was con- 
stantly in a turmoil or at war with other neighbors. His 
































One of the treasures of Kosokuji, the temple of the 
“Cheek-branded Amida,” is the statue with its gleaming 
jade eyes and large spiked mandorla that reflect back 
the light from the tapers'that burn constantly before it. 








son was the great Yoshitomo, who waged an unsuccessful 
warfare over a long time with the powerful Taira clan. 
He was decisively defeated in a great battle, his followers 
attered and himself and two sons put to flight and 
finally captured and executed. Yoritomo, then a lad of 
thirteen, was of so warlike a spirit that he eut down two 
of those who attempted to capture him and made his way 


















in search of his father and brothe s_ youthful 
strength did not keep pace with his valiant spirit and he 
fell asleep on his horse and was taken prisoner. When 


brought before the Lord Kiyomori, head of the Taira 
clan, his upstanding attitude and brave demeanor ap- 
pealed persuasively to the warrior and when his step- 
mother, Munekiyo, seeing in Yoritomo a likeness to her own 
dead son, begged that his life be spared, he grudgingly 
granted it, against the advice of his counsellors, who told 
him that by so doing he was ‘‘loosing a wolf cub’? whose 
fangs would later be felt. Yoritomo was made a prisoner 
and sent into exile in charge of two of the Taira leaders. 
His magnetic personality attracted the daughter of the 
prince with whom he was staying and when the affair was 
found out he fled to the protection of the other one, Toki- 
masa. Here, he again won the affection of his jailer, who 
realized that in this boy was a coming leader and who 
soon became his advisor and counsellor in spite of the 
fact that he was supposed to be his warder. Yoritomo 
fell in love with the elder daughter of Tokimasa, whose 
place in history is that of one of the master minds among 
the women of Japan, and they were married, in spite of the 




















Above is pictured the statue known as the “Jizo of 


the Woods.” Here in a natural temple, unseen and un- 
known to many, this large and beautiful image, erected 
by the nuns of Eishoji, holds its solitary court. 
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Kamakura of today is a delightful seaside resort, one 
of whose chief attractions is the gleaming crescent of 
golden sandy beach of Yuigihama, which offers pleasant 
bathing in the surf that comes tumbling in long, undu- 
lating billows. This beach was the scene of much excit- 
ing activity in the early days, 





fact that Masako was supposed to be the bride of one of 
the princes of Kiyomori’s court. After the runaway mateh 
Yoritomo secretly aided by his father-in-law, went back to 
his own people and sent the call to arms that brought the 
men of Minamoto and their friends to his standard. After 
years of fighting, aided by his brilliant brother Yoshitune, 
one of his generals, and the decisive battle of Dan-oo-ura, 
Yoritomo’s leadership was acknowledged and he estab- 
lished himself at Kamakura. In 1192 the title of Shogun 
was conferred on him by the Emperor. Tis rule as Sho- 
gun was brief, however, for he died a short seven years 
after coming into his full power in the spring of 1199. 
Upon his death the title passed to his son Yoriie and then 
to the next son Sanetomo. These were weaklings and had 
it not been for the wisdom and strength of Masako, their 
mother, they would have failed miserably. Though after 
the death of Yoritomo, her husband, she entered a nun- 
nery, she ruled them with a rod of iron authority and 
maintained the prestige of the family in such a manner 
that she is known in history of the times as the ‘‘Nun 
Shogun.”’ Both of thes s were assassinated by their 
enemies and thus the direct line for which the stern 
Yoritomo had fought and built a kingdom was extermi- 
nated. The title then went to the small son of a courtier 
or prince of the Imperial court and the affairs of the 
Shogunate were administered by the Regent, which was 
the title assumed by the Chief of the Civil Affairs office of 
Kamakura. The crafty Tokimasa, father-in-law of the 
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One of the attractive features of the Kaihin-in Hotel 
at Kamakura is the pleasant and sunlit room that serves 
for a tea and dancing place in the afternoons. 


dead Yoritomo, seized this power and later on made his 
own son, Yoshitaki, brother to Yoritomo’s wife Masako, to 
be Shogun. The regency of this family was called the 
Hojo regeney and it was consummated through the same 
tactics as those of Yoritomo, that is, intrigue, murder and 
unse! rupulous and eruel dealings of every kind. The 
was overthrown by sacking and burning of 
the 3 by Nitta Yoshisada—of whose exploits at 
Gokurakuji we had learned before—and was succeeded by 
Ashikaga Shogunate of which Motoufi, appointed by 
Yoshisada, was the founder. 

This brought a brief renaissance of prosperity to Kama- 
kura, but it was short-lived for the son of Motoufi re- 
moved his residence to Odawara and Kamakura was once 
more on the decline. This was in 1435, and a little later 
when the Tokugawa Shogunate under lyeyasu decided to 
make Yedo (Tokyo) its capital (1590) it lost all its 
former glory and prestige. 

But the beautiful situation, the charm of its delightful 














In the construction 
of the Kaihin-in 
Hotel at Kamakura, 
the architects have 
adhered to the gen- 
eral lines of Japanese 
design, adapted to 
the necessities of the 
“foreign” style. Thus 
the glass panes of 
the windows in 
chambers and 
porches are like the 
little panes of the 
“shoji” and the plas- 
ter and wood trim- 
ming of the exterior 
give a decided Japa- 
nese feeling. It is a 
two-story — structure 
which covers a con- 
siderable area of 
ground and is well 
arranged for the con- 
venience of its 
guests, Under the ef- 
ficient management 
of Calvert Varty, this 
hotel is one of the 
favorites, affording a 
delightful rendez 
vous for tea and din- 
ner parties from 
Yokohama. Mr. Varty 
is shown on the left. 
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climate, the glorious sweep of its golden sea beach, could 
not be taken away and as the years went by, many of 
those who lived in Tokyo and Yokohama came to this place 
and built their villas and summer homes the! Thus 
vhile Kamakura went down to oblivion as a political seat 
it has come back as a place of residence and its prosperity 
is once more on a solid foundation. 

The Kamakura period, which lasted for a century and a 
half, was one of the brilliant epochs that had a potent in- 
fluence on the civilization of Japan. Under the effete 
court life at Kyoto, the nation was dominated by thought 
and ideas from China and Korea. With the rise at Kama- 
kura of the military group to power, the national life 
began to be inspired by new standards of action. Origi- 
nality took the place of imitation, inspired by a sturdy 
spirit of thought, a love of sport and manly accomplish- 
ment. In religion, literature, arts, manners and customs, 
simplicity, frugality, strength, and a distinetly masculine 
touch were felt. It was then that the code of morals 
now known as Bushido had its beginning. During these 
years the new sects of Buddhism—Jodo Ikko and the 
te: ngs of that belligerent teacher Nichiren—were pro- 
mulgated and made a powerful appeal to the masses. The 
arts and crafts which had been followers of the Chinese 
schools, took a vigorous and original turn and literature, 
which had degenerated into a cheap imitation of the con- 
ventionalism of the Chinese, acquired a vigorous and 
natural character. 

There are three things in Kamakura that nearly every 
visitor sees, no matter how brief their stay. These are 
the Hachiman Shrine, the great statue of Buddha (Dai- 
butsu) and the Kaihin-in Hotel, with its picturesque 
grounds extending back from the beach, | 

It was at the latter that we made our liome while in this 
vicinity, enjoying the good things to eat, the comforts of 
the big airy rooms, the excellence of the service, as well 
as the delightful company that we found among the 
guests, many of whom live there the year around. 

The shrine of Hachiman is the most notable structure 
in Kamakura. It is interesting not only because of its age 
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and association, but also for its commanding location and 
surroundings. Hachiman was popularly known as the God 
of War and was supposed to present a combination of the 
virile qualities of the great warrior-Emperor Ojin Tenno; 
his mother the Empress Jingo-Kogo, who, when her hus- 
band was killed, assumed his command and led the armies 
to victory and subsequently planned the invasion of 
Korea ; and: Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess herself, founder 
of the race. This shrine was originally built in 1053 
A. D. by the great-great-grandfather of Yoritomo—named 
Minamoto Yorioshi. It is said that he went to it before the 
birth of his son Yoshiiye and prayed that he be given a son 
who should be warlike and of such great military genius 
as to make the Minamoto family first in power in the 
realm, The birth of Yoshiiye was in answer to this prayer 
and was the occasion of a number of auspicious signs 
showing the favor of the gods. Ile was of so great a 
genius that he was known as the incarnation of Hachiman. 
In 1181 when he grew to manhood 
and came into his power and 
place, Yoritomo rebuilt the shrine 
and in 1191 when he became Sho- 
gun removed it to its present 
place. Fire destroyed the struc- 
ture several times but the present 
building dates from 1828, which 
makes it a fairly venerable affair. 
The approach from the beach at 
Yuigahama is along a fine avenue 
with rows of pine trees on either 
side and three great torii span- 
ning it at intervals, indicative of 
the approach to such an edifice. 
There is a semicircular stone 
bridge spanning a little lotus 
pond and just beyond is a dance 
pavilion, where it is said that the 
celebrated Shizuka danced before 
the Lord Yoritomo and his suite. 
This Shizuka, so it is said, was the 
favorite danseuse and lover of 
Yoshitsune, a brother of Yorito- 
mo’s, and at one time a leader of 
his forces. Spurred by jealousy 
of his success, and fearing his 
popularity among the troops, Yo- 
ritomo tried to have him disposed 
of and finally drove him into the 
north, where he committed suicide 
rather than allow himself to be 
captured. It was during his flight 
that Shizuka fell into the hands of 
Yoritomo, who had her brought 
from Kyoto to Kamakura and held 
a virtual prisoner in the hope that she would reveal the 
hiding place of her lover. As part of the punishment she 
was compelled to dance before the court, and as she danced 
she sang her own songs glorifying the heroi¢ brother and 
stating that while she did not know where he was, she 
hoped that he would never be taken. This bold spirit and 
fidelity in the face of adversity has been the subject of 
many Japanese sto and poems. 
The shrine itself is situated high above the courtyard 
and is reached by a flight of some fifty stone steps. Beside 
these steps is a gigantie icho tree—a scrawly, hoary old 
giant, that is said to be over a thousand years old and that 
looks all of it. It was behind this very tree in January, 
1219, that Kyugo, the high priest of the shrine, concealed 
himself awaiting the approach of his uncle, the Shogun 
Sanetomo, son of Yoritomo. When he came up he sprang 
upon him, assassinating him on this very spot—an act 






































Statue of the renowned priest and 
teacher, Nichiren, at Kamakura. 
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that put an end to the Yoritomo family forever. 

The entrance to the shrine and the shrine itself are no 
different from hundreds of others in Japan, except be- 
cause of the superior location and the commanding view. 
Scores of pigeons, always found about the Hachiman 
shrines, fluttered about us, as we ascended the stair, eager 
to be fed, well knowing that the old woman squatting 
under the portico had ample supply of grain in small 
packages for just that purpose. Within the building we 
saw many relies, eight of them listed as National Treas- 
ures and as such under the guardianship of the govern- 
ment. 


To the eas 











of the shrine is a pine-clad hillock, and it 
was on the side of this that we came to the tomb of the 
warrior chief, Yoritomo, Like the man himself, it is sim- 
ple and dignified—a small moss-grown pagoda about five 
feet high, embowered in a clump of trees—looking out on 
the valley where so many exciting events of his life had 

taken place. Here he slept—the 
vold, cruel, implacable, ambitious 
fighter, who showed small merey 
to conquered enemies, but estab- 
lished a system of justice and or- 
der that went far to develop the 
nation, just then blossoming into 
unity. Those were  troublous 
times when might was right and 
none dared dispute with him who 
had the longer sword or stronger 
arm. Out of them came a nation- 
ality and in them was the begin- 
ning of a fierce love of country 
that is the distinguishing trait of 
Japanese today, 

Peace to his ashes. 

There is an interesting anecdote 
about the statue that stands inside 
the tomb. After the battle of 
Odawara, in 1590, when the great 
castle of the last of the Hojo Sho- 
guns fell before the armies of the 
Taikoo Toyotomi Ilideyoshi, the 
celebrated general came to Kama- 
kura to pay his respects to the 
himan shrine and the tomb of 
Yoritomo. Standing beside the 
effigy of the first Shogun, Hideyo- 
shi tapped it on the shoulder and 
declared that Yoritomo and he 
were the only ones of the rulers of 
Japan who had arisen from the 
ranks of obscurity and become the 
power that wielded the epter 
over the whole land. So far the; 





























were alike, he said, but as Yoritomo had had the advan-- 





tages of having great and prominent men for his succes- 
sors and as Hideyoshi had come from the lower ranks and 
had had no help except from himself, he proclaimed that 
he was the greater man of the two. 

Many an hour we loitered about the Hachiman shrine, 
reading in the shadows of its cloisters; sketching; watch- 
ing the endless procession of pilgrims that come and go 
through the live-long day; feeding the pigeons or ponder- 
ing over the pages of the histories that dealt with the 
storied past of this ancient place. 

We spent more time, however, about the statue of the 
great Buddha that sits in the open watching the world go 
by. 

Once upon a time, a great temple housed this huge fig- 
ure—as if it needed any—but in 1494, two years after 
Columbus discovered America, it was swept away by a 
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giant tidal wave, 
and since that 
time the blue 
dome of heaven 
has served as a 
roof for the effigy. 

It is said that 
in 1195, when Yo- 
ritomo and_ his 
wife, Masako, 
were visiting at 
one time in Nara, 
they were much 
impressed with 
the great Buddha 
there and decided 
to have one simi- 
lar to it made for 
Kamakura. He 
died before — this 
plan could be car- 
ried out and it re- 
mained for the 
Lady Itano Tsu- 
bune, one of the 
devoted women of 
the court, and the priest Joko Shonin, to collect funds for 
the building of the statue from the people all over the 
country. The first one was of wood and took five years 
in the building. When this was destroyed, plans for the 
erection of one in enduring bronze were made and the 
work of design and casting was entrusted to Ono Gorye- 
mon, one of the leading artists of that time. 

Its completion in 1252 was eclebrated by much rejoicing 
and many parades and ceremonies. It is not a single east- 
ing, but is made of bronze plates about an inch in thick- 
ness, which are so cunningly fitted, and joined with such 
nicety that it looks like a single piece. Some idea of its 
size is conveyed by the figures. Around the base is 98 
feet, from which it rises 50 feet in height. From knee to 
knee as it sits cross-legged, is 36 feet, and from kne 
forehead is 38 fe Its huge face is 814 feet long, w 
eyes of pure gold that are each 4 feet in length. There 
is a round silver boss in the center of its forehead 114 
feet in diameter which weighs 30 pounds. Two bronze 
lotus plants stand before the statue, each of them 15 feet 
in height, dwarfed by the bigness behind them. 

There is something about this Buddha that is tremend- 
ously impressive. You feel it, in a measure, the very first 
time you come before it, but not until you have been in its 
presence many times do 
you come to a full real- 
ization of its peculiar 
charm. The stone-flagged 
walk that leads to the 
statue does not bring 
you into full view af 
until you are close to it. 
It is hidden by the tree 
branches and by a slight 
curve, and when you 
come around this you 
stand before the statue, 
with an abruptness that 
is never to be forgotten. 

Even the impressive 
words written on the en- > 
trance gate do not pre- 
pare you sufficiently for 
the presence. We read 


the Shariden, pictured above. Th 
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The most sacred structure of the Engakuji temple at Kamakura is 


sacred relic of Buddha—one of the teeth from his right jaw. 





Looking over Mississippi Bay, on the road to Kama- 
It was here that Commodore Perry anchored his 
in 1853, when he came to Japan. 


them casually the 
first time; we 
came there as do 
thousands of oth- 





ers 
Stranger, _whoso- 
ever thou’ art, and 
whatsoever be thy 


creed, when thou en- 
terest’ this sanctu- 
ary, remember thou 
treadest upon ground 
hallowed by the wor- 
ship of ages, This 
is the temple of 
Buddha and the 
Gate of Eternal and 
should therefore be 
entered with re’ 
ence. 


This is the e! 
figy of Amida, or 
as it is sometimes 
called, Amidabut- 
su, ‘the immeas- 
urably — resplen- 
dent’’-—the Su- 
preme Buddha of 
the Paradise of 
the Pure Earth 
of the West— 
“The Buddha of Tmmeasurable Light that illuminates all 
the worlds in the Ten Directions of Space.’’ It is the repre- 
sentation of the deity of help, of deliverance and of con- 
solation and is reproduced in thousands of images all over 
Japan and in three colossal ones in bronze, the other two 
being at Nara and at Kyoto. It is usually portrayed seat- 
ed on a lotus throne with the hands in different positions 
sugy ve of ‘various moods. Thus, when the left hand 
lies open in the lap and the right hand is uplifted, it de- 
picts ‘renunciation of the world’? when the hands are 
held against the breast with the fingers pressed togethe: 
it indicates **teaching’’; when, as in the Kamakura Dai- 
butsu, the hands are in the lap, the palms upward and 
the thumbs touching, its attitude is expressive of **contem- 
plation.”’ 

Despite its great size, the work of the designer is so per- 
fect that the expression of the colossus is not lost in a 
close view. On the contrary, it seems to increase as one 
approaches, Familiarity with it fails to diminish its in- 
terest. No matter how many times you see it, there is 
always something different, something appealing, some- 
thing that makes one glad he came at that particular time. 

The first time we saw this Daibutsu, we were chiefly in- 
terested in its vast bulk and great age. As we saw more 
ef it, under different 
conditions of light and 
shade, of day and night, 
of rain and sun, we be- 
came conscious of the 
sublimity of the expres- 
sion on its features — of 
the indescribable poise 
and tranquility of its 
pose—the transcendence 
of its meditative spirit. 

The golden eyes are 
half closed — they seem 
not to see, yet to be all- 
seeing. The head is ever 
slightly inclined, as if 
listening to the age-old 
complaint of the uni- 
verse. There is an im- 


(Continued on page 43) 








ig was built in 1301 to enshrine the 
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JAPAN, CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 


By K. K. Kawakami, 


Author ‘‘ What Japan Thinks,”’ ‘Japan in World Politics,’’ * 


[Eprror's Note.—Anyone who will take the time to read the 
following article dealing with foreign activities in China, writ- 
ten by the painstaking and analytical K. K. Kawakami, will gain 
@ new and clearer insight into the Chinese question, which is 
occupying such a prominent place in the discussions and press 
of today. It is submitted as one of the strongest arguments for 
Japan's position in Asia.) 





T the international conference at Washington, 
China is a center of attention. Circumstances 
responsible for the unhappy condition in which 
China finds herself today are numerous. Some 
may attribute it to China’s own waywardness. 
Others may blame European and Japanese 
diplomacy for it. I am not trying to find the ultimate 
reason for the present predicament of China, for the task 
is beyond my ability. 

One thing, however, is certain, namely, that the battle of 
concessions, which has been merrily fought in China by 
“advanced”? foreign powers for so many years, is at least 
one of the main factors which brought about a situation 
requiring a frank discussion at such a gathering as the 
Washington Conference. An impartial scholar must recog- 
nize that this situation cannot be remedied or altered by 
singling out any one nation as the target of criticism, for 
that situation is an outcome of extremely complicated 
international actions extending over almost a century. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the history of the battle 
on concessions is well-nigh the whole history of China 
in the past few decades. 

If one reads that history aright, even that deplorable 
blunder of Japan’s, the twenty-one demands, becomes at 
least understandable. No one defends those demands, 
but an unbiased historian would study the record of 
Western encroachments upon China before regarding 
Japan as the chief offender. As Herbert Adams Gibbons 
puts it, ‘There never would have been any Japanese im- 
perialism had European powers not been conscienceless 
hogs.”’ 

In studying Japanese policy in China one cannot ignore 
European scramble for Chinese territory and concessions 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Nor can one 
forget that even when Europe was on the verge of the 
World War, the dominant Powers of the West were con- 
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Japan and the World War.’’ 


triving to push their interests in their respective spheres 
of influence in China. 

Let us take a glance at the activities of European 
Powers during the year or two immediately preceding the 
presentation of the twenty-one demands by Japan. In 
1913 Russia, through the dummy of a Belgian syndicate, 
obtained concession for railway from Tatung to Chengtu. 
France, through the Banque Industrialle de Chine, secured 
concession to construct a bridge over the Yangtze River 
and a port at Pukow. She also obtained concession to 
build Yamehow-Yunnan-Chungking railway. Meanwhile 
ngland excluded French participation in the financing of 
the Pukow. ang railway, and secured concession for 
the Yunnanfu-Talifu line, the first link of the projected 
Burma-Yunnan railway. In addition England obtained 
concession for the Shasi-Singj and Nanking-Changsha 
lines, All this happened in 19 In July, 1914, Sir 
Edward Grey emphasized the British intention of closing 
the doors of the Yangtze Valley, declaring in the House 
that s in that region must be built by British 
capital and that only. In September, 1914, that is, a 
month after the outbreak of the World War, France noti- 
fied China that railways in Kwangsi Province must be 
built only by French capital. All the dominant nations 
w eager to close the doors of their re: ‘ive spheres 
of interest in China. The air was thick with rumors of 
ominous nature. 

It was in this atmosphere that the twenty-one demands 
were born. Without defending or apologizing for those 
demands, one can understand the motive which prompted 
Japan to present them to China. In January, 1915, the 
outcome of the great war was still uncertain —a fact 
which no one could deny. The war might have ended 
shortly, without overtaxing the resources of the belligerent 
nations. ich an event, would not Europe come back 
to China with redoubled zeal and energy for more conces- 
sions and territories? That was the fear uppermost in 
the Japanese mind. Whether that fear was well founded 
or not, one must at least admit that the fear was genuine 
and sincere. That fear was not created and nurtured by 
the propaganda of the military faction. Rather the 
militarists utilized the fear which they knew was enter- 
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tained by the sixty million people of Nippon. 


To appreciate that fear one must study the history of 


foreign encroachments upon China. Space forbids us to 
enter into details of that history, but we must ask the 
indulgent public to glance at the following chronology 
showing how European Powers pared down Chinese terri- 
tory and how they wrung various concessions from China 
in the latter fifty years of the past century: 


England takes Hongkong after the opium war............1842 
China cedes Amursk to Russia.......00........0020.00.02..0020-2000 2 1858 
China cedes Maritime Province to Russia...................... 1860 
England leases Kaulung peninsula opposite Ilong- 
ONE ie eccececgeeteapdiasatncuincseceet aes de teesisssheevabexzaarewaeectaqpouiiaes 1861 
France annexes three provinces in Cochin China........ 1867 
Russian troops occupy Kuldja and territory of I......1871 
France takes Tonking and Annam...................000.00......... 1885 
England takes Burma ............0.........000000....000000022 cece ceeeeeees 1886 


France secures right to extend the Annam railway to 
China 
Cassini convention by which Russia establishes herself 
in Manchuria 
Russia organizes a bank (Russo-Chinese Bank) to se- 
cure control of China’s economic resources and 


rejects German participation im it.........................- 1895 
Franco-British agreement for equal participation in 

railway building in Yunnan and Szechuan.......... 1896 
France secures concession for Yunnan rallway............ 1897 


Germany seizes Kiau-chow which Russia had intended 
to lease ..............cceeeecce cece cece eee eeeeeeeeeneeeetees November, 1897 
Russia, through the dummy of a Belgian syndicate, 
secures concession to build Peking-Hankow ,rail- 


BRON C Secs ck seheteeececttentegaldeoesctseei se eines February, 1898 
German-Chinese Convention leasing Kiau-chow to 
OO INY ste ress eee tse es March, 1898 
American-China Development Company (Morgan in- 
terests) secures concession to build Hankow- 
Canton railway 
France declares South China her sphere of influence 
desu tastbe Suc teetae hance aioe aseat tee acct: April 10, 1898 
British contract for Shanghai-Nanking railway.......... 
sega iceeavedsuihét i eneeeniab lease ussaeets desbesior inte eae May 13, 1898 
British contract for Shansi mines.......................... May, 1898 
Russian contract for Shansi railway.................... May, 1898 
England leases Wei-haiwei to counter Russian occu- 
pation of Manchuria .........0000.00000000..e. July 1, 1898 
British-German Agreement, recognizing England’s 
special railway interests in Yangtze, and Ger- 
many’s special position in Shantung and terri- 
tory north of the Yellow River............ September, 1898 
Russo-Chinese Convention on Manchurian railways....1898 
Seott-Muravieff agreement by which Russia promises 
to confine her activities north of the Great Wall, 
recognizing British sphere of influence in the 
Yangtze Valley 
China grants Russia the exclusive right to construct 
railways in Mongolia ..............0000000..... ccc cecece cece eee 1899 
Franco-Belgian contract for Honan railway................ 1899 
France leases Kwanchow Bay .................... January 9, 1900 


If one ponders over the above list of foreign encroach- 
ments upon China, one finds it hard to contradict Herbert 
Adams Gibbons when he says in ‘‘ The New Map of Asia’’: 


‘The diplomacy of the European Powers in China at 
the end of the nineteenth century made the Japanese feel 
that salvation lay in the development of foree to oppose 
force. China was unable or unwilling to resist Kuropean 
aggression. The European Powers refused to subscribe 
to the American policy of open door and equal oppor- 
tunity. The national safety of Japan and of the Far Hast 
depended upon the Japanese Army and Navy. The Japa- 
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nese believed that everything had to be subordinated to 
the responsibility they must assume of opposing the fur- 
ther extension of European eminent domain. Japan 
would gladly have united with Europe and America in 
following the easier and more sensible path of mutual 
renunciation of exclusive political and commercial ad- 
vantages in China and Korea. America was willing. 
Europe was not. If Japan has had to play Europe’s 
game in Europe’s way during the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, who is to blame?’’ 


It would be preposterous to deny that Japan has her 
military clique. But no fair-minded critic can blame 
Japan for her militarism, for that is the product of West- 
ern aggression in Asia. Rather we must sympathize with 
her for the condition which necessitated the birth of a 
military faction, a cumbersome burden upon her shoulders. 


We have deseribed the circumstanees in which the 
famous ‘‘twenty-one demands’’ were formulated at Tokyo 
and pressed upon Peking. In spite of all the publicity 
they have been given ever since their presentation to 
China, the public has but a vague idea of what they were. 
Much less is it aware of the final agreement arrived at 
between China and Japan after a parley of five months. 
It seems, therefore, pertinent at this time to present the 
following summarized comparison between the original 
demands and the final agreements: 


I.—Concerning Shantung 

1. Original Proposal: China to assent to all agree- 
ments transferring to Japan former German rights and 
privileges. 

Final Agreement: Accepted and embodied 1n the treaty 
on Shantung, May 25, 1915. 

2. Original: China not to cede any part of Shantung 
to any third Power. 

Final: This proposal was not entered in the treaty of 
May 25, 1915, but its principle was accepted by China in 
a note 1n which the non-alienation principle was made ap- 
plicable to all ‘‘foreign Powers’’ as originally proposed 
by Japan. 

3. Original: Privilege for Japan to build railway 
from Chefoo or Lungkou to a point (preferably Wei- 
sien) on the Shantung Railway. 

Final: Accepted by China and embodied in the treaty, 
May 25, 1915. 

4. Original: To open certain cities in Shantung to for- 
elgn trade. 

Final: Accepted and embodicd in treaty, May 235, 1915. 


II.—Concerning Manchuria 

). Original: Extension of the lease of Port Arthur and 
Dalny, and the South Manchuria Railway to 99 vears. 

Final: Acceptcd by China and embodied in the treaty, 
May 25, 1915. 

6. Original: To allow Japanese to travel and reside in 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, and to 
lease or own land for farming and trade purposes. 

Final: This proposal was only partly accepted. In the 
treaty of May 25, 1915, Japanese are allowed to “‘lease,’’ 
but not to own, land, and that only in South Manchuria. 
In Eastern Inner Mongolia only joint undertakings of 
Chinese and Japanese in agriculture are permitted. Like- 
wise Japanese are allowed to travel and reside in South 
Manchuria, but not in Eastern Inner Mongolia. But China 
agrees to open in the near future suitable cities in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia for foreign trade and residence. 

7. Original: To allow mining privileges in South Man- 
echuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

Final: This proposal was not embodied in the treaty of 
May 25, 1915, but was accepted by China, urth qualtrfica- 
tions, ina note (May 25, 1915) from the Chinese Foreign 
Minister to the Japanese Minister to Peking. In that 





note China permits Japanese to work mines in ten 
maining lots in Fentien and Kirin Provinces (South Man- 
churia), but refuses to allow similar privileges in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia. 

8. Original: China not to grant to a third Power or its 
subject, railway concession in South Manchuria and East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, or to mortgage to a third Power local 
taxes of those regions, without the consent of Japan. 

Final: This proposal 1s accepted, not in the treaty of 
May 25, 1915, but in a note (of the same date) from the 
Chinese Foreign Mimster to the Japanese Minister to 
Peking. 

9. Original: China to hand to Japan the management 
of Kirin-Changchun Railway for 99 years. 

Final: This proposal was not accepted. But China 
agreed to revise various agrecments relating to the Kurin- 
Changchun Railway on the basis of the terms of other 
foreign railway loans contracted by her. 


III.—Concerning Hanyehping (Iron Mining and 
Iron Works) Company 

10. Original: China not to dispose of rights and prop- 
erty of the Hanyehping Company without Japan’s con- 
sent, and not to object to any agreement that may be made 
with a view to joint undertaking between the company and 
Japanese capitalists. 

Final: This proposal was not embodied in the treaty of 
May 25, 1915, but its principle was accepted in a note (of 
the same date) from the Chinese Foreign Minister to the 
Japanese Minister to Peking. This note is couched ain 
somewhat different language from the language of the 
original Japanese proposal. 

11. Original: The Chinese Government not to permit, 
without the Hanyehping Company’s consent, the exploita- 
tion, by any person not connected with the company, of 
any mine in the neighborhood of the company’s mines. 

Final: This proposal was not accepted. 


IV.—Non-Alienation of Territory 


12. Original: China not to cede or lease to any third 
Power any harbor or bay or island on the Chinese coast. 
Final: This proposal was not embodied either in the 
treaty or in note. 
V.—Miscellaneous 

13. Original: The Chinese Government to employ 
Japanese as political, financial, and military advisers. 

Final: This proposal was not accepted in the treaty of 
May 25, 1915, but in a note (of the same date) from the 
Chinese Foreign Minister to the Japanese Minister 
to Peking, Japan is given preference in the employ- 
ment of advisers in South Manchuria, but not in other 
parts of China. 

14. Original: Privilege to own land in the interior of 
China by Japanese hospitals, churches and schools. 

Final: This proposal was not accepted either in treaty 
or in note. 

15. Original: In certain large Chinese cities where 
Japanese reside in considerable numbers, the police de- 
partment, in order to avoid complications, to be jointly 
administered by Chinese and Japanese, or to employ 
Japanese police officers. 

Final: Not accepted in treaty or note. 

16. Original: China to buy from Japan certain per 
cent of munitions used by China, or to establish a Chino- 
Japanese arsenal. 

Final: Not accepted in treaty or note. : 

17. Original: China to permit Japan to build Wu- 
echang-Nanchang and Nanchang-Hangchow railways. 

Final: Not accepted in treaty or note. 

18. Original: China to consult Japan before raising 
foreign loans for mining, and railway and harbor con- 
struction in Fukien Province. | 
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Final: This proposal was not embodied in the treaty of 
May 25, 1915, but its principle was accepted in a note from 
the Chinese Foreign Minister to the Japanese Minster to 
Peking. 

19. Original: China to permit Japanese subjects the 
same privilege of religious propaganda as enjoyed by 
other foreigners. 

Final: Not accepted in treaty or in note. 

As the above comparison shows Japan, in the final 
agreement, considerably receded from the original posi- 
tion. One of the most important parts of the final agree- 
ment is the treaty and notes on Shantung. As the Shan- 
tung question is still a matter of controversy between 
China and Japan, it is important to make Japan’s posi- 
tion clear on it. 

The Versailles Treaty confers upon Japan all the prop- 
erties and rights formerly enjoyed by Germany in Shan- 
tung Province. But Japan has more than once signified 
her intention to renounce some of those rights and proper- 
ties in favor of China. Even before the conclusion of the 
Versailles Treaty, or to be exact, on September 24, 1918, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, Baron Goto, addressed a 
note to the Chinese Minister at Tokyo, defining Japan’s 
stand on the Shantung questions as follows: 

1. Japanese troops along the Kiaochow-Tsinan Rail- 
way, except a contingent of them to be stationed at 
Tsinanfu, shall be withdrawn to Tsingtao. 

2. The Chinese Government may organize a police 
force to undertake the policing of the Kiaochow-Tsinan 
Railway. 

3. The Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway is to provide a 
reasonable amount to defray the expense for the mainte- 
nance of the above-mentioned police force. 

4, Japanese are to be employed at the headquarters of 
the above-mentioned police force at the principal railway 
stations and at the police training school. 

Oo. Chinese citizens shall be employed by the Kaiochow- 
Tsinan Railway administration as part of its staff. 

6. The Kaiochow-Tsinan Railway, after its ownership 
is definitely determined, is to be made a Chino-Japanese 
joint enterprise. | 

¢. The civil administration established by Japan and 
existing now is to be abolished. 

To this note the Chinese Minister replied that ‘‘the 
Chinese Government are pleased to agree to the articles 
proposed by the Japanese Government.”’ 

The above proposals have been of late again modified 
to the advantage of China. In a memorandum submitted 
to China, on September 7, 1921, Japan made further con- 
cessions to China. For one thing, clause 4 in the above 
agreement has been entirely eliminated. The new memo- 
randum contains eight proposals. 

First, the leased territory of Kiaochow, 200 square 
miles 10 area, will be returned to China. 

Secondly, Japan does not seek to establish an exclu- 
Sive, or even international, settlement at Tsingtao, the 
capital of the leased territory, but will place the whole 
territory under Chinese administration, though for the 
present the usual exterritorial rights will have to be 
recognized for all foreigners residing there. In return 
Japan asks China to open the whole leased territory to 
foreign trade. 

Thirdly, Japan wants the Shantung railway (Kaiochow- 
Tsinan), only 245 miles long, together with mines appur- 
tenant thereto, to be worked as a joint enterprise in which 
Japanese and Chinese capital will be equally or equitably 
represented. 

Fourthly, Japan gives up, in favor of the International 
Financial Consortium (in which America figures most 
prominently), privileges she had obtained for the con- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Asa-Tsuyu 


(Morning Dew) 


She 1s looking over her shoulder 
And her body is curled 
In a cup of ivory, colder 


Than a new moon, unfurled. 


Lo, her raiment ripples asunder, 
Where her breast and her feet 
Break in circles of foam and wonder 
At her kimonos meet. 


Is her gaze aglow with spring gladness 
Of the plum blossom's white? 

Does her pallor echo the madness 

Of some midsummer night? 


Ah, I know not; care not 
What story moulded outlines so fair. 
‘Tis enough to worship her glory, 


And LO drean in her hair * ok K x 
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“bay, as it were, in these old fastnesses 


IN THE BUDDHIST FASTNESSES OF KOREA 





By Ke 
Author of ‘‘Gotama Buddha, 





CROSS the narrow strait separating Korea from 
Japan gazes a splendid white image of Guatama 
Buddha. 

“*Can there not be friendship,’’ he seems to ask, 
“between the peoples of these two lands?’ 

For the noble era of Korean civilization which 
fashioned this image, and its attendant sculptures, sent to 
the Islands those civilizing influences, which in his name 
brought their peoples out of barbarism, welded them into 
a great nation, and reared the exquisite shrines, which, 
today, at Horiuji and Nara, tell us how great a thing it 
was. Some day a genius may arise and reconstruct for 
the glories of Korean art as it was in these early centuri 
and we may be able to picture the Buddhism which had 
made Korea great before it swept on in its victorious 
course to Japan. But at present it is a melancholy thing, 
degenerate and dying, except perhaps in its mountain fast- 
nesses, whither early missionaries from China and India 
took it in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth centuries of our era. 

Owing to Japanese energy and initiative it is now easy 
to reach the most splendid of these Buddhist mountains— 
Kongo San. They are of unique interest and a visit to 
them in October and November last year is an undying 
memory. I have visited many lands, 
but never been so exhilarated. In 
addition to the sheer delight of these 
lovely woods and clear pools and 
grey masses of precipitous rock, 
there is the undefinable charm and 
glamor of an ancient civilization and 
the pathos of a venerable Faith—at 





























of the mountains. To have been once 
to Kongo San is to be filled with 
impatient desire to go back and 
drink deep of its beauty and mys- 
tery. How it must have delighted the 
first missionaries from China, who 
came to bring word of the Buddha’s 
way of gentleness and harmony with 
nature! 

It is a delightful experience to fol- 
low the trail blazed by some of these 
early missionaries, and to visit this 
glorious mountain range of Keum 
Kang San, where nearly fifty mon- 
asteries survive. 

On the exquisite seashore near On 
Chung (Onjeiri) Ni may be seen to 
this day a rock in which the pious 
imagination sees the overturned junk 
which brought these 53 early mission- 
aries (now called ‘ ‘Buddhas’’), and 
nearby sits one of them himself turned 
to stone! Let us suppose that 
it was in the clear autumn weather 
after the typhoons were safely past 
that they landed somewhere on this 
rock-strewn shore. Around them 
sparkled a clear sea; and the peace- 
ful valley stretched before them. But 
beyond towered the mountains, and 
their. voice has always called louder 
to the Buddhist monk than that of 
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Statue of Tamo, also known as 
Bodhi-Dharma, the great Indian 
contemplative priest. 
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the sea. Following the course of a rocky stream they began to 
climb and scon found themselves in one of the great 
mountain ranges of the world. Their hearts must have 
leaped for joy as they passed now through glades where 
clear, deep pools reflect the autumn foliage of oak and 
chestnut, now through mountain gorges where the ser- 
rated battlements of grey peaks and the blaze of the maples 
stab the clear blue of the skies, And as they halted for 
their evening meditation their minds must have filled with 
wonder and awe and with a solemn peace, as the rocks 
flamed in the sunset and the great moon sailed into the 
sky. At last they stopped by babbling waters, and amidst 
these spacious glades built their first small hermitage, whose 
upturned gables and deep sloping roof were to set the 
standard for the succeeding ages. There were moments 
when these great waterfalls and deep pools seemed to 
them haunted, as Ruskin would have us believe, by demons 
nd dragons, and many an anc! ient legend tells of how 
“by the power-of the Good Law’’ they cast them out. Soon 
the towering rocks were crowned with little shrines to 
the merciful Kwanyin and other benign beings: it is 
not hard in these still places to believe that God is love, 
nor to worship Him under these kindly forms. Moreover, 
monks who train themselves to medi- 
tate, and to find a unity in all life 
and the Buddha-nature in the ex- 
quisite things about them, cannot but 
develop a symbolic art, and soon the 
temples began to blaze with color 
within and without as they do to 
t day. It is not only the great 
altar-pictures that compel attention, 
Tere you may see the old San Sin, or 
“Spirit of the Mountain,’’ and the 
gods of the Northern Bear, Chil 
Sung, and the Kitchen God as they 
have been adopted into the Buddhist 
pantheon, and side by side with them 
are the seven Buddhas, like flames of 
a seven-branched candlestick, or the 
decorative angels of William Blake. 
Before them pilgrim-worshipers bow 
in intercession for the souls of the 
departed and make offerings of food. 
Here too one may see upon the altars 
in the ‘‘Tall of the Great Hero’’ the 
trinities Sakyamuni, Vairochana and 
Lochana or Amitabda with Miroku 
and Kwanyin, surrounded by ador- 
ing Bodhisattvas (Posal) and Ar- 
hats (Lohan), or early Buddhist 
saints. 

Stereotyped as is the art of these 
temple frescoes and images, yet they 
breathe the spirit of devotion and 
are, indeed, as the monks will tell 
1, aids to meditation rather than 
dols,’’ as they are often erudely 
called. In buildings known as Hait- 
nya the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
prajna (wisdom) are found the 
Libraries of the Chinese Sacred 
Books; and these too are little more 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The teachings of Buddha and the 
cults of the various sects were car- 
ried from India to China and from 
China to Korea, where they taught 
the people of those early days. From 
Korea to Japan was but another 
step which came in later years. The 
influence of the Chinese on the 
ligious beliefs and practices in Korea 
is clearly shown by the existing 
statues in the shrines and temples 
as pictured in the engraving above, 
taken from the Seiran-an monastery 
temple at Suigen, Korea, The impress of India is seen in 
the elongated ears of the statues in the group, while the 
beards and eyes indicate the leaning towards the Chinese in 
art and sculpture. Korea is @ wonderland of statues and 
imagery of the Buddhists, whose store houses are filled with 
treasures of painting and carving. 

On the right is a giant stone statue of Buddha that 
stands at On Shin in Korea, typifying the coming of the 
Supreme Lord. In its expression and pose, as well as in its 
fantastic headdress, it is purely Korean 
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IN THE BUDDHIST FASTNESSES OF KOREA 
(Continued from page 28) 

than aids to meditation. For whilst it is the art of China 
and especially of the pietistic and tantric schools which has 
prevailed, it is the spirit of the Indian or contemplative 
schools which survives in these Korean monasteries. 
Here the ‘*Hall of the Great Hero’? Sakyamuni, 
and the Hall of Meditation are of central importance. 
Korean Buddhism is in fact a blending, like that of China, 
of these three schools, and you may find young acolytes 
studiously getting by heart the lists of the patriarchs 
through whom in an unbroken succession the teachings have 
descended. As in China 
and Japan, they greatly 
honor Tamo, or Buddha 
Dharma, the great In- 
dian contemplative. They 
will tell you how, when 
Buddhism was becoming 
too complex, a Korean 
monk, Taigo, went to 
China and brought back 
the simple and austere 
Dhyana or Chan teach- 
ings, known in Japan as 
Zen, which teach medita- 
tion and a poetic quiet- 
ism. 

At sunset I was invited 
to join the monks at their 
silent contemplation; 
after bowing to the Bud- 
dha-images, they turned 
from them and sat in si- 
lence meditating for two 
hours or more; after 
which we sat late into the 
night discussing the 
teachings of the school; 
and again, long before 
dawn, they were at this 
most difficult of arts. In 
some temples the praises 
of Amitabha, the Buddha 
of Endless Light, are used 
as a help. In some the 
Vajra or thunder-bolt of 
Tantric Buddhism is 
clasped between thumbs 
and fingers pressed tip to 
tip, and this too is an aid 
to meditation. For three 
or four years in the great 
monastic houses of Heian 
or Pomosa they are taught 
the preliminaries, and 
then follows a four-year 
course upon the great 
Mahayana books, the 
“Lotus,’’ the ‘‘Awaken- 
ing of Faith,’’ the Amitabha books, ete., and they main- 
tain that these books have been since the Sixth century 
their main scriptures. But many, in t the majority, 
get their training in less formal ways; one kindly abbot, 
61 years of age, told me that he had lived in the same 
monastery since, as a child of seven he was adopted by 
the monks, and his calm, gentle bearing and sweetness of 
disposition are witness that the long years have not been 
spent in vain. 
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The Buddhist monks who first went to Korea, builded 
shrines and temples in the far mountain fastnesses, 
the engraving above is one of the shrines of Kwanyin in 
the mountains of Kongo-san. 
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Such is Korean Buddhism in its mountain fastnesses, 
clearly a mixed Buddhism with the historic Sakyamuni as 
a central figure, with medit the chief exercise, and 
yet with some pietistic tendencies as evidenced by the 
place given to Amitabha and his Western Paradise, an 
Eternal Being behind whom the historic founder has dis- 
appeared. Ignorant the monks often are, and yet most 
of them will tell you that mind alone is real, that there is 
one Universal mind; and these are living truths to them. 
“There is one moon in heaven,’’ said a young monk to 
ime as the great harvest moon climbed over the shoulder of 
the mountain, ‘‘but men 
see it from many sides 
and it is reflected in a 
myriad pools, There is 
one nature,’’ he went on, 
‘in mountain, tree and 
bird.’? ‘And in the mind 
of man,’’ I added. This 
idealistic philosophy of 
the monks is akin to that 
of another mountain lover 
whose words remind us in 
the West how little we 
have developed our sense 
of the immanence of God. 
Wordsworth would be 
quite at home in these 
mountain monasteries. For 
here the Eternal Spirit is 
a living reality to man, 
an earnest soul. : 

As I turned my face 
once more towards Japan 
and left these memorable 

mountains, my mind was 
filled with thoughts of the 
great service which 
Buddhism has rendered 
to Asia, and of wonder 
whether it had in itself 
the power to revive and to 
face the task of the new 
day, After it had united 
India under the great 
Asoka it went on in a vie- 
torious course through 
the wild tribes of the 
frontier into China, and 
there did much to rein- 
force the moral teachings 
of Confucius and to foster 
art and poetry. But it is 
in its Korean form that it 
has perhaps shown most 
clearly what it can do, 
The student of Japanese 
history will agree it was 
this Korean Buddhism 
which led the Japan of Shotoku Taishi from confusion 
and barbarism into an orderly and splendid civilization. 
The great work of Buddhism, indeed, was the profound 
influence it exerted for a thousand years in establishing 
peace throughout Asia, and it is of vital importance to 
the peace of the world today that the Buddhist peoples 
should recover their old magnanimity and the spirit of 
love and service which was once theirs. (I understand 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Just Criticism and Deserved Commendation 


NE of the big men of America recently returned 
from an extended visit in the Far East. He spent 
considerable time in China and also in Japan. 
As a cosmopolitan of the first order, one of the 
best informed men on general international ques- 
tions, and an engineer of world-wide reputation, 
John Hayes Hammond’s remarks command attention. We 
are not particularly concerned with his talk on political 
subjects, for every traveler—be he little or great—whether 
his visit be one of days or weeks or months in Japan— 
thinks that he is entitled to speak with authority—but we 
are deeply concerned, for the benefit of prospective travel- 
ers who may be planning a tour of the Orient, with his 





statement as to the reception and treatment of Americans 


in- Japan. Contrary to the published accounts of return- 
ing tourists who seek to see their names in print and know 
that the easiest way is to give some story of ill treatment 
te the eager sensational press, Mr. Hammond is quoted as 
saying that ‘‘in all his journeyings about Japan he met 
with nothing but the greatest attention and consideration 
and that at no time did he observe anything that could be 
construed as an indication of ill feeling among the people 
of Japan against Americans.’’ 

Thus by the words of a thoroughly posted American of 
recognized authority, is the statement often reiterated in 
these columns substantiated, that Japan is the most de- 
lightful vacation place in the world and now is the time to 
plan to visit it. 





Getting Acquainted 

With the eyes of the world and the nation fixed on the 
Conference at Washington, the significance of the two com- 
mercial missions from Japan now en tour in this country 
are likely to be overlooked. They are, however, of almost 
as great importance industrially as the delegation to the 
Conference is politically. These two groups, one headed 
by the venerable and distinguished Viscount BE. Shibusawa 
(who arrived in San Francisco), and the other led by Dr. 
Dan (who came by way of Seattle), although they may 
serve the delegates at Washington in an advisory capacity, 
are really here for the purpose of learning at first hand, 
of the thought and feeling of the business world and of 
the American people. It is their desire to meet and discuss 
with the representative men of finance and industry, such 
questions as may have a bearing on the problems that are 
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confronting the two nations. To accomplish this, and to 
enable the business of America to get in touch with them 
and to become acquainted, it is their plan to make an ex- 
tensive tour of the leading cities of the United States 
before proceeding on to Europe. Delegations like these, 
composed of men of affairs in their own land—the bankers, 
the big merchants, the shipping men and manufacturers, 
newspaper publishers and the like—all of whom are repre- 
sented in these two parties, properly met and understood, 
can do more to promote good feeling and cordiality than 
anything else. Even the ordinary tourist or traveler on 
business from America to Japan, can, if he go with an 
open mind and a willingness to learn, become an emissary 
of good will and a bearer of messages of friendship. 





The Spirit of International Goodfellowship 


When President Harding opened the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Washington, November 12th, he welcomed the 
delegates with a speech that will go down in history as 
one of its master utterances. 

‘“A war-wearied world, struggling for restora- 
tion, hungering and thirsting for better relation- 
ships, crying for the relief of humanity and crav- 
ing for assurances of lasting peace, is pondering 
the inexcusable cause of the great war, its ineal- 
culable cost, its unspeakable sacrifices, its unut- 
terable sorrows which humanity cannot forget or 

— justify,’’ 
he said, in commending the profound subject to the Con- 
ference. Then he added a warm welcome from the people 
of the United States, in which with a few simple words, he 
told the delegates from other lands just what was this 
country’s position in the matter. 

‘*We harbor no fears; we suspect no enemy; 
we contemplate or apprehend no conquest. Con- 
tent with what we have, we seek nothing which is 
another’s.’’ 

Travelers from America to all parts of the world should 
read this part of the speech carefully, as it is a fine, lucid 
and patriotic expression of our national position that is in 
itself the gospel of international goodwill, as follows: 

‘“Gentlemen of the Conference: The United 
States welcomes you with unselfish hands. We 
harbor no fears; we have no sordid ends to serve; 
we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or appre- 
hend no conquest. Content with what we have, 
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we seek nothing which is another’s. We only wish 
to do with you that finer, nobler thing which no 
nation can do alone. 

We wish to sit with you at the table of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. In good con- 
science, We are eager to meet you frankly, and in- 
vite and offer co-operation. The world demands 
a sober contemplation of the existing order and 
the realization that there can be no cure without 
sacrifice, not by one of us, but by all of us. I do 
not mean surrendered rights, or narrowed free- 
dom, or denied aspirations, or ignored national 
necessities. Our republic would no more ask for 
these than it would give. No pride need be 
humbled, no nationality submerged, but I would 
have a mergence of mind committing all of us to 
less preparation for war and more enjoyment of 
fortunate peace.’’ 





A Sensible Proposal 

In Siberia and in China, wherever America wishes to 
establish her influence in Asia, Japan is looked upon as an 
obstacle in the way, Motojiro Shiraishi, one of the promi- 
nent business men of Japan, is quoted as writing in a 
Japanese paper. For Japan, America seems a dangerous 
rival. Upon second thought, this is narrow-mindedness on 
the part of these countries. 


Both Siberia and China have each a vast territory the 
development of which requires huge sums of capital. 
Japan’s capital alone will never suffice to unfold the 
hidden treasures stored in those regions. America’s abun- 
dant capital and superior technical knowledge are indis- 
pensable for the work. This being the case, Japan has 
only reason to welcome America’s business penetration in 
the Far East. 


Let Americans invest money in China, they will ere long 
find out for themselves that, contrary to their imagination, 
it is not after all an easy job to secure much profit in 
China. Let Chinese come closer to Americans, they will 
soon learn to their dismay that the sons of Uncle Sam are 
no easy beings to deal with—the Chinese will find them fair 
but hard-headed business men. The present difference 
between America and Japan in the Far Kast is the result 
of triangular ignorance among Japanese, Chinese and 
Americans. 

It behooves Japan, therefore, to show broadmindedness 
by co-operating with America in the development of China 
and Siberia. It is clearly foolish for America and Japan 
to compete for small gains in these countries. Wiser it is 
for them to co-operate with sincere heart and friendship. 





Opening or Closing the Door For World Commerce 

In the Covenant of the League of Nations, there is 
stated (Article XXI) ‘‘that provisions shall be made 
through the instrumentality of the league to secure and 
maintain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all states.’’ This provision is the em- 
bodiment of one of President Wilson’s fourteen points 
which urged the equal opportunity for all nations in 
commerce and trade. This is a principle which no one 
ean reasonably object to, and yet it has been ignored in 
practice, and the old spirit of commercial exclusionism 
has been given a fresh revival by the leading trading 
nations. 

Here are a few examples of current exclusionism. 
England has for some time had an arrangement with her 
colonies by which the goods imported from the mother 
country were charged a lower rate of duty than the 
goods imported from foreign countries. Since a year 
before last this privilege has been rendered reciprocal. 
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and England now grants special tariff rates to certain 
commodities imported from her colonies. The Govern- 
ment of Australia has quite recently put into force a 
Navigation Act, forbidding foreign ships from engaging 
in coastwise service. America has also enacted the Jones 
Shipping Act, which, among other provisions, prohibits 
foreign ships to carry goods between the Philippines and 
the mainland of the United States, grants differential 
tonnage dues and customs tariff for American ships and 
their cargoes and provides for lower railroad freight 
rates for the goods that are to be carried on American 
bottoms. 

It is thus evident that the practical tendency is mov- 
ing in the opposite direction from the ideal. Here, then, 
is a strong reason why the vital cause of economic open 
door of the world which is the only true basis for per- 
manent peace and prosperity, should be discussed and 
settled instead of applying it to one country only. 





IN THE BUDDHIST FASTNESSES OF KOREA 
(Continued from page 30) 
that they have their representative at the Disarmament 
Conference in Washington, and one hopes that their ap- 
peal will be more effective than it was at Versailles. ) 

In Korea Buddhism has a very delicate task; it 1s 
largely dead amongst the lay-people and it is not succeed- 
ing at present as a bond of union between the Koreans 
and Japanese. In the heart of the Diamond Mountains 
one sees a replica of a monument of another ancient re- 
ligion which at one time ran a victorious course through 
parts of Asia. This Nestorian stone was being set up in 
the Chinese capital by Christian missionaries Just about 
the time that the first Buddhist missionaries sailed from 
Korea to Japan. They were cordially welcomed to the 
capital as being ‘‘men of peace, free from verbosity, and 
full of mystical faith.’’ And indeed the two great relig- 
ions should find no great difficulty in working together 
in establishing the world’s peace. Whatever their origins 
they have come to believe in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, in the power of love to conquer 
hate, and of truth to prevail over falsehood. To both 
alike materialism is the chief enemy. Is it not time that 
idealists forgot their particular labels and worked together 
for great causes? As one stands among the mighty trees 
of Koyosan, and reads the inscription of the sixteenth 
century set up by the Japanese conqueror of Korea as a 
memorial to friend and foe alike, one is constrained to ac- 
knowledge that here was a spirit more Christian than that 
of most of us who call ourselves by the great name of 
Christ and indeed his followers and those of Sakyamuni 
have little reason to oppose one another. It has come home 
to me more and more in the quiet haunts of Buddhism, 
from the little shrines of Ceylon to the mighty temples of 
Japan, that here the spirit of God itself has been at work, 
and that that spirit will draw Buddhists and Christians 
very close together if they will allow it. 

The Korean people who have been greatly moulded by 
Buddhism, and in whom there is an affection and a charm 
of manner which remind one of their great teacher, are 
learning many things also from the religion of Christ, and 
one wonders if this nation, already so largely Christian, 
has not other rich gifts for Japan. It is of immense 1m- 
portance that the peoples of these two eastern nations 
should work together in the true spirit of Gotama 
Buddha and of Jesus Christ. I know no other land, un- 
less it be India, which is of such vital interest to the vis- 
itor at this time, whether he be interested in problems of 
religion or of politics. 
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News of the Japan Societies in America 
Bulletin of the Japan Society of 


Vice-Presidents: 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, D. D. 
Mrs. J, Malcolm Forbes 
William H. Randall 

Mr, Courtenay Crocker 





The Japan Society of Boston was 
founded November 4, 1920, ‘that the 
people of America and Japan may 
have a better understanding of the 
aims, thoughts, and motives that gov- 
ern the two nations, and that our 
mutual relations may be animated by 
just and sympathetic considerations.” 

‘People are afraid of a conflict of 
races; people think that some of the 
greatest ancient races of the East may 
be led into mortal struggle with the 
European peoples. If our attitude to 
them were governed by Christian prin- 
ciples, there would be no risk of any 
such conflict. I hope and I believe 
that it will be averted if we try to ap- 
ply in our national policy those Chris- 
tian principles which we profess. The 
sense of human brotherhood was never 
more needed than now, at this pre- 
cious, this critical moment.’’—Lord 
Bryce. 

The above quotation from Lord 
Bryce seems particularly adapted to 
the present moment with the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament at Washington 
in ion. For surely a program 
which includes not only the limitation 
of armament, but the whole broad 
problem of the Pacifie, and. the un- 
settled questions of the Pa Con- 
ference, will give us ample scope for 
the application in our national policy 
of those Christian principles which we 
profess, and in which even a trained 
diplomat sees the only hope of inter- 
national reconciliation. 

Among our writers and thinkers are 
those who believe the Conference fore- 
doomed to failure by reason of the 
multiplicity of questions to be dis- 
cussed. But if the Conference should 
fail, most of us will find little satisfae- 
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tion in attempting to exculpate our- 
selves at the expense of an agenda 
sheet. It will be our failur we are 
to find an excuse it can only be that we 
allowed ourselves to be misled by the 
reckless malice of an_ irresponsible 
yellow press. 

The comparison of Japan to Prus- 
sia, of which some of our papers are 
so fond, shows just enough ingenuity 
to warrant a critical examination. 
The recent Prussian disaster is in 
some sort attributable to the survival 
of the worst elements of feudalism 
through an ineredible advance in ma- 
terial civilization. Japan also shows 
traces of the feudalism which she aban- 
doned only sixty-odd years ago, Japan 




























also shows a tremendous advance in_ 


material civilization. But here the 
comparison ends. There is not, and 
never has been, a philosophy of 
‘blood and iron’? in Japan. Such mil- 
itary efficiency as has been de 
oped—foreed upon her her con- 
tact with Western civilization—is al- 
ready arousing protest, the depth 
and sincerity of which are attested 
not only by the press throughout the 
country, but by such incidents as the 
lecture tour of Mr. Ozaki, in which 
90 per cent of his crowded audiences 
voted for disarmament. 

Moreover, that amazing speed of 
development which has made a com- 
1 power out of the fendal e 

















hing forward to further democ- 

Last month saw the return of 
Prince Hirohito from a European 
tour; the first time in history that a 
member of the royal household has 
left the country. Imperial seelusion 
is giving way to real contact with 
the people. 
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Again, it is from Japan that there 
comes to the League of Nations As- 
sembly at Geneva, the request for an 
international educational conference, 
as an antidote to a narrow form of 
nationalism, ‘the result of ignorance 
and the cause of international dis- 








count Makino, Minister of the 
Imperial Household, speaking at the 
Tokyo Club on July Ist, points out 
that: ‘‘The interest of one nation is 
so interwoven with conditions in 
other countries that interdependence 
between nations and peoples has 
never been so real as now. Sov- 
ereigns and peoples all have to think 
internationally and act accordingly.’’ 
Thus, it is apparent that Japanese lib- 
eralism does not need our example. 

But what Japanese liberalism does 
need is our co-operation. Throughout 
the country, the newspapers éagerly 
wait for each scrap of news that 
shows some trace of cordiality on our 
part, some token of good that 
they can lay before their readers as 
evidence that democracy is really the 
dwelling place of fair-mindedness, 
and that international justice is to be 
expected of free peoples. If when 
the American-Japanese problem is 
brought before the Conference, our 
ted national spokesmen refleet a 
spirit in us of contempt and race 
hatred, all too thinly veiled with in- 
difference; if when America speaks as 
a whole, it speaks with the voice of 
the yellow press, then, indeed, the 
courage of the Japanese leaders may 
give way before the hopelessness of 
their task, and in a week the whole 
shining fabrie of their aspirations 
may be carelessly igked into the 
dust. 
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Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa, the Nestor of Japanese business circles, who is now in America 
on a mission of fraternity and goodwill to the business men of this country, is one of the world’s 
great philanthropists and captains of industry, Although frequently offered the portfolios of dif- 
ferent offices by his government in recognition of his exceptional ability, he has consistently re- 
mained aloof from official positions in the belief that he is of more use to his country as an indi- 
vidual than as a ranking representative. He was the founder of the First Bank and of the Tokyo 
Savings Bank, and was also one of the prime movers in forming the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was Chairman of the Board from its inception to 1915, when he resigned be- 
cause of ill health. His history may well be said to be the history of the economic and financial 
development of Japan. His activities have been in finance, in industry, such as cotton spinning, 
electric power development, harbor construction and reclamation in Japan, as well as the building 
of railroads and power companies in Korea, At the advanced age of eighty-one he is for the fourth 
time touring the United States, where his personality and acquaintance will be of utmost value in 
bringing the business men of the Atlantic Coast to a realization of what such great men as Vis- 
count Shibusawa are doing and planning across the Pacific. 
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In Japan writing is done with a brush with India ink and caligraphy is recognized as a fine 
art—an accomplishment that is necessary to all well educated persons. In addition to this, the 
composition of poems, epigrams, and mottoes, ani their lettering, is especially prized and such 
writings, done on a strip of silk by the hand of some famous man are held in high esteem by those 
who are so fortunate as to receive them. Some of the prized decorations of the Japanese house are 
these poems, which are to be seen in places of honor over the doors or in the tokemona of the 
chief room. Viscount E. Shibusawa, who was a passenger on the Shinyo Maru, is a talented ar- 
tist in composition and writing and the products of his brush are eagerly sought. During the voy- 
age across the Pacific he wrote and presented to.Captain Y. Maki, commander of the steamer, the 
kakemono, which is being held up proudly for inspection by the Captain. A free translation 
gives an insight into the noble sentiments of the aged author: “Virtue is never isolated—it always 
has good neighbors.” 
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Scene on the Shinyo Maru when the mission headed by Viscount Shibusawa was welcomed by the presi- 


dent of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and the Japanese Relations Committee. 
‘ount Shibusawa, Wallace Alexander, president of San 

Yada, Consul-General of Japan at San Francisco; 
vice-president and manager of the Chamber of 


they are: Z. Horikoshi, 
Francisco Chamber of 





Commerce. 


M. Zumoto, Dr. J. Soyeda, Vi 
‘ommerce ; 
George Shima, William Sesnon, and Robert Newton Lynch, 





Walton N. Moore, 


From left to right 


Prominent Business Missions From Japan Confer With 
American Captains of Industry. 


ITH the eyes of the world 
centered on the doings of 
the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and particularly inter- 
ested in the activities of the 
Japanese delegation, the im- 
portance of the two industrial mis- 
sions now in America is likely to be 
overlooked. These two groups of 
men, the most prominent in Japanese 
finance and industry, eame by differ- 
ent routes and are acting along en- 
tirely independent lines. Their ob- 
ject is to familiarize thems: 
personal observation and 
with business conditions in America, 
with the political situation and also 
with the feeling of the American peo- 
ple, At the same time it is expected 
that through acquaintance with the 
business men of this country, a bet- 
ter understanding of the aims and 
objects of Japan and a mutual under- 
standing will be achieved. 

The party which arrived in San 
Franciseo was headed by the vener- 








contact 








able V ichi Shibasawa, who, 
since his first visit to Europe in 1867, 
has been a power in Japanese poli- 
ties and industries. Although not 
now occupying any official position, he 
is recognized as one of the leading 
factors of Japan and it was through 
his personal efforts that the Vander- 
lip mission and the Japanese Rela- 
tions Committee of the San Francis- 
co Chamber of Commerce made their 
visit to Japan, Accompanying the 
Viscount Shibasawa were Dr. So- 
yeda, Mr. M. Zumoto, Mr. M. Masu- 
da, K. Kobata, Dr. K. Hosaka, and 
Mr. G. Yaita. They arrived on the 
Shinyo Maru and were met at quar. 
antine by the Japanese Relations 
Committee of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
Wallace Alexander, president, and 
Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president 
and general manager. A delegation 
of prominent Japanese citizens led 
by Consul General S. Yada, was also 
present. During their sta, 
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in San 














Francisco the mission was enter- 
tained lavishly and after a stay of 
two days, went on to Chieago and 
New York. On December 2nd, they 
were the guests of Poultney Bigelow, 
chairman at a dinner given by ‘‘The 
Ends of the Earth Club.’’ After an 
extended tour in the Eastern States, 
where they will confer with various 
Chambers of Commerce and indus- 
trial bodies. they will return via the 
Southern States to the Pacifie Coast, 
and thence to Hawaii and Japan. 
The 

















value of the work of a mission 
like this, representing as it does the 
advanced thought and business 
brains of the empire, eannot be over- 
estimated, and not the least of the 
benefits whieh will surely come from 
it will be the return visits made by 
representative groups of American 
people in the near future. 

Second Mission Arrives at Seattle 
Arriving at Seattle, under the lead- 
hip of Dr. Dan, president of the 
reat Mitsui Company, was another 
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M. Zumoto, 


group of business men which  in- 
eluded Mr. J. Inouye, governor of 
the Bank of Japan; Mr. T. Wada, 
president of the Fuji Spinning Com- 
pany; Mr. K. Matsumoto, president 
of the Meiji Mining Company; Mr. 
G. Fujihara, president of the Oji Pa- 
per Co.; Mr. R. Fukao, managing 
director of Osaka Shosen Kaisha; 
Mr. K. Hara, financier and director 
of many enterprises; Mr. Y. Hoshino, 
director of the Kojima Bank of Osi 
ka; and others, with their assistants 
and seeretarie: 

This party was met on arrival in 
Seattle by Mr. T. Teshima, manager 
of Mitsui & Company’s San Francis- 
co office, who accompanied them on 
their Eastern visit. It is the inten- 
tion of the party, at the conclusion 
of the tour of the United States, to 
continue the journey to England and 
European countries, returning the 
visit made to Japan by a group of 
prominent British business men some 
time ago. 

While neither of these groups are 
directly connected with the Disarma- 
ment onference delegation, their 
presence in America at this time is 
most opportune, as it gives opportu- 
nity for the American men of affairs 
to become acquainted with these men 
of their own type from the other side 
of the Pacific, and the free and frank 
interehange of views thus achieved 
cannot fail to be productive of great- 
er harmony and better understand- 
ing. 


























H. Dockweiler, one of the secre- 
taries of the American Embassy at 
Peking, returned on the Shinyo Maru 
on a three months’ leave in this 
country. 
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Arriving on the Shinyo Maru was 
a party of 22, en route to Washing- 
ton, where the members are to act 
on the staff of the Japanese delega- 
tion to the Disarmament Conference. 
Among them were E. Kimura, Y. Su- 
gimura, Dr, S. Tachi, Y. Kuno, Pro- 
fessor K. Negichi, Y. Tomita, Y. Ka- 
muchi, T. Kawagoye, E. Fukai and 
M. Odagari. 








K. Mochizuki, member of Parlia- 
ment and well known in political cir- 
cles of Tokyo, arrived on the Shinyo 
Maru, en route to Washington. 


A. Weigall, general manager of 
the Korea Mining Company, with 
headquarters at Seoul, was a passen- 
ger on the Shinyo Maru. He came to 
San Francisco to confer with Harry 
Bostwick, president of the company, 
on business matters. 


Charles B. Potter, who has been 
traveling back and forward across 
fi o Kisen Kaisha 
years, arrived in 
San Francisco on the Shinyo Maru. 
He is an engineer with large busi- 
ness interests in the Orient. 








Ameri 





cial institution 
the above engraving. 


Inouy 
president of the Fuji Gas Spinning Company. 
panying these gentlemen were over one hundred other business men, 
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In addition to the Shibusawa mission now in 
. there is a second one which arrived by 
way of Seattle 
This was headed by Dr. Dan, president of the firm 
of Mitsui and Company, one of the great commer- 
of the Orient, who is shown in the insert at the left in 
In the group are, from left to right: Mr. Jinosuke 
Governor of the Bank of Japan: Dr. Dan and Mr. Toyoji Wada, 





Dr. J. Soyeda, 





A. Moller of Shanghai was 
on the Shinyo Maru, returning to 
San Francisco to spend the holidays 
with her son, who is a student at the 
Tamalpais Military Academy. She 
will return to the Orient early the 
year. 





















and is touring the United States 


In the delegation accom- 
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Sailing for Kobe on the Shinyo 
Maru were Mr. and Mrs. Kent Clark. 
Clark has been spending a vacation 
in this country, during which time he 
toured the principal cities of the 
United States, investigating hotel 
conditions and improvements which 
he might apply to the Oriental Hotel 
in Kobe, of which he is the manager. 
They were accompanied by two small 
children and a nu 








Mrs. K, Takeda, wife of the Consul 
General of Portland, returned to Yo- 
kohama on the Shinyo Maru for a 
brief vacation. 

The Shinyo Maru took a number 
of well-known Shanghai business 
men on the last trip from San Fran- 
cisco. Among these were Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. May, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Payne, and Mr. and Mrs. C, Kupfer. 








30 NEW TAXICABS TO 
OPERATE IN KOBE 
New Company to Begin Business With 
2,000,000 Yen Capital. 

Kobe will soon have a fleet of taxi- 
cabs on its streets. Arrangements 
have been completed for the establish- 
ment of the new Kobe City Taxicab 
Company. This firm was promoted by 
a number of leading business men in 
Kobe some time ago, but its inaugura- 
tion has been considerably delayed, 
owing to the financial condition. 

Thirty Chevrolet cars especially 
built by the General Motors Company 
in America suitable for the Japanese 
roads, have already reached Kobe. The 
new service running through the cen- 
ter of the city began October 15th. 











Mrs. Kent Clark of Kobe, 
Japan, 





The Late Premier Hara 






When the assassin’s dagger snuffed 
out the life of Takashi Hara, late 
premier of Japan, one of the world 
statesmen was gathered to his fathers. 





The late Premier of Japan, T. Hara. 


He was born at Morioka in 1854, and 
studied law at the Law College of the 
Department of Justice. Instead of 
graduating, however, he left his class 
to become a newspaperman on the 
staff of the Hoshi. When Marquis 
Inouye was sent to Korea in 1882 as 
special envoy, he went with him as 
special correspondent and on his re- 
turn became an official in the Foreign 
Office for a time. He then went to 
Tientsin as consul, and was after sent 
to Paris as Seeretary and Charge 












d’Affaires of the Embassy. This was 
in 1886. When Marquis Inouye be- 
came Minister of Agriculture and 


Commerce, he w: 
secretary and cont 
same confidential 
Count Mutsu 
1890-92, 
When Count Mutsu went to the 
Foreign Office, he went with him and 
was Director of the Commercial 
Bureau, which position he filled until 
1895, when he became Vice-Minister. 
In 1896 he was appointed Minister to 
Korea, which post he resigned in 
1897 to return to his first love—news- 
paper work—as editor in chief of the 
powerful Osaka = Mainichi. When 
Prince Ito raised the banner of the 
Seiyu-kai, political party, he was one 
of his right-hand men and filled the 
chair of Minister of Communications 
from December, 1900, to May, 1901. 
For the next five years he was 
back in newspaper work as editor of 
the Osaka Shimpo. In 1906 he was 
again appointed to the ministerial 
post, which he resigned in 1908. He 
then made an extended tour of Amer- 
ica and Europe, and on his return re- 
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made his personal 
ued to act in that 

capacity when 
succeeded Inouye in 






























entered the Cabinet as Minister of 
Home Affairs in 1913-14. 

After the fall of the Terauchi Min- 
istry in 1918 he was made Premier, 
and formed a Cabinet that was reeog- 
nized as one of the strongest the 
country had had for years. With his 
appointment as Premier, Japan had 
for the first time at the head of its 
government a plain, untitled man of 
the people, who had arisen to his 
high post through sheer force of 
merit and ability. 

When Mr. Hara formed his Cabinet 
he met with much opposition among 
the bureaucrats and militarists, but 
the people were behind him. 

# ideal has at last been real- 
ized,’’ Marquis Okuma, the Grand 
Old Man of Japan, is quoted as de- 
claring at that time. 

“The whole nation should support 
the Hara Ministry, if they are really 
desirous of the development of Con- 
stitutional polities in Japan,’’ contin- 
ued the Marquis. ‘‘Certainly the 
new Ministry is overloaded with a 
number of problems, political, diplo- 
matie or otherwise, which are indeed 
difficult to solve. But let the Hara 
Cabinet try its best, being always 
convinced that the Cabinet has the 
people at its back. 

“‘In any country or in all times 
great men appear at the critical mo- 
ment. They are always young men 
and solve difficulties which old men 
cannot solve. In the past years, since 
the war broke out, many new men 

(Continued on pase 41) 
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Mrs. N. A. Moller, who returned 
recently from Shanghai. 
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The Sr. Francis is a really great hotel, not 
only because of the super-excellence of its ser- 
vice, convenience, luxury and refinement, but 
especially because its higher appeal lies in 
something nearer the heart than these. On 
entering the St. Francis, one feels at once 
the personality of a real host, the warmth and 
friendliness of home, the true spirit of welcome. 
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THE LATE PREMIER HARA 

(Continued from page 39) 
have appeared in America, England, 
France and other countries, and they 
have realized a number of great 
things which old men could not real- 
ize, Japan should have also new men, 
vigorous and young, who are able to 
handle all important business sue- 
cessfully.’” 

And so it was that this critical time 
brought forth Takashi Hara. He 
came into power in troublous days, 
and set his face resolutely to the task 
that was before him. He was in sym- 
pathy with the world-wide move- 
ments for better feeling among the 
nations, and was from the first a be- 
liever in the peaceful solution of the 
disarmament problem. He leaves be- 
hind him a name among Japan’s 
great. 





CHESTER DOYLE IS 
APPOINTED DIRECTOR 
OF TOURIST BUREAU 

Chester Doyle was appointed a 
director of the Hawaii Tourist Bu- 
reau recently by Governor Wallace 
R. Farrington, his term of office to 
be one year, say the Honolulu papers. 

“Glad Hand Chester’? Doyle is 
known in all corners of the globe, 
from Montreal to Buenos Aires, from 
New York to Colombo and from Java 
to Australia, and New Zealand. 

Tle has traveled to all the far places 
of the earth, has a personal acquaint- 
ance with fascinating and cosmopoli- 
tan persons of affairs. He has spread, 
wherever he has gone, the gospel of 
Hawaii and the advantages of the 
Paradise of the Pacific as a tourist 
resort the year ‘round. 

It was this peculiar faculty, this ac- 
quaintanceship in the developing 
countries on the borders of the Pacifie 
and its sister seas, that led one of the 
largest hotel corporations in America 
to look to Hawaii for the man to 
build up their organization in the 
Orient, India and the Antipodes. 
This company was won to Hawaii 
through hearing Chester Doyle boost 
it. It concluded that if Doyle could 
persuade John McE. Bowman, its 
manager, to turn the hotel system’s 
publicity bureau over to the boosting 
of Hawaii, he would be the logical 
man to send out as a missionary for 
its hotels. So it came about that 
Doyle went on a 67-000-mile jaunt 
that cost half a dollar a mile. And 
all the way around he took the word 
of ‘‘Jim’’ Woods, one of Bowman’s 
executives and well known to many 
Honolulans as the former hotel man- 
ager at San Francisco, to ‘‘whoop it 

(Continued on page 46) 
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KAMAKURA MEMORIES 
(Continued from page 22) | 

mobility in its attitude, an indulgence in its placid coun- 
tenance, as if it knew the trials and tribulations of hu- 
manity, but also knew of the peace that passeth all under- 
standing which comes to those who have achieved to the 
state of the blessed. In the very impassivity of the figure 
there is a profound sense of the permanent. It looks out 
on a world that has changed from the throbbing city of a 
million or so to the country village and the restful farms. 
Through its contemplative eyes it has seen humanity come 
and go, in the serenity of its vigil of a half thousand 
years. From its place of calm it seems the immutable link 
that binds the past and the present. Today it looks down 
on the thousands of pilgrims and sightseers, who come to 
stand before it in wonder and admiration, with the same 
immutable expression—the same dreamy, comprehensive 
placidity, that knows neither beginning nor end and gives 
to all who put themselves in the mood to receive it, its 
benison of peace and understanding. 


We saw the Daibutsu, many, many times, under condi- 
tions of utmost variety. We watched it emerge from the 
shadows under the silver radiance of the full-orbed moon, 
and stood in awed silence as the light fell on its face and 
imperceptibly slipped away to the other side as the queen 
of heaven continued her arched course. We saw the mists 
of the early morning appear out of the half light, lke 
swaddling clothes around the giant effigy, and fade as the 
first light came, revealing the Buddha in its full majesty— 
the sun lighting the unruffled countenance and bringing 
out the sweetness and patience of that eternal bronze face. 
We saw it in the full noon with the sun blazing overhead 
and when the long shadows were flung across its face by 
the tall pines and eryptomerias that stand sentinel round 
about. We watched it as the night came on, and as the 
stars slipped silently out, inlayimg the roof of heaven with 
their gold and silver patinas. We saw it in the rain, when 
the storm gods swept in from the sea, clothed in the ma- 
jesty of storm and wind, with raiment of mist and of rain. 
Most frequently, we saw it in the morning light, when the 
full face shone in the sun and the whole figure seemed to 
breathe the spirit of peace. Ever and always—no mat- 
ter what the time or the conditions, the great Buddha was 
most impressive and brought to us a message of calm and 
blessing. 

Of course, these were not the only things we saw in our 
rambles about this delightful neighborhood. The town, 
with its ten thousand inhabitants, covers a vast area, and 
today, despite the various fires, floods and calamities that 
have occurred since the palmy days of old, has some 
forty Buddhist temples and nineteen Shinto shrines. 
Eighteen of these Buddhist temples are those of the Nichi- 
ren sect and still attract thousands of worshipers to the 
place. We visited nearly all of these at one time or an- 
other, and found in each of them something to interest 
and entertain. Sometimes it was an aged statue with a 
curious bit of history or legend woven about it, such as 
the great statue of Kwannon at Hase-no Kwannon, which 
is not far from the Daibutsu. 


Here was a huge, rambling structure, said to have been 
founded in A. D. 736, and reconstructed on the present 
lines in the fifteenth century. It was located on a high 
terrace from which magnificent views of the surrounding 
country were had. The chief feature of interest in this 
shrine was the huge statue of the eleven-faced Kwannon, 
or goddess of mercy, carved from a single piece of wood 
and heavily gilded. It stands in total darkness behind the 
altar and is visible only by the aid of lighted candles car- 
ried in by the priests for a small fee. During one week of 
the year, from the 12th to the 18th of March, the doors of 
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the temple are thrown open and the golden face of the 
figure is manifest by the light of day. 

The origin of the statue is wrapped in the mists of tra- 
dition, yet the story is fascinating. It has been preserved 
in writing by direction of the Emperor Uda, who com- 
manded the distinguished scholar, Michizane, to per- 
petuate it, and who completed the work in 896. 

According to this story, as translated and published in 
a condensed version by the temple authorities, a holy priest 
named Tokudo Shonin was passing one night through the 
valley of Yamato, when he came upon the trunk of a giant 
camphor tree fully a hundred feet long, lying along the 
path. From the trunk came a soft radiance and the air 
was filled with a strange and lovely fragrance. Beholding 
this, the priest fell on his knees and prayed that from this 
wood he might carve a statue of the god, and that help be 
given him to perform the work. Suddenly, there appeared 
ide two heavenly forms, who told him that they had 
in answer to his prayer. Tokudo Shonin continued 
to pray and the messengers set to work hewing the trunk 
into a statue of Kwannon. For three days they worked 
without ceasing, while the priest strove mightily in suppli- 
cation for the success of the labor. At the end of that time 
the trunk was transformed into two great images of the 
Merciful One and, at the urgent request of the awe-struck 
priest, the two celestial visitors made themselves known as 
Tensho-Daijin and Kasuga-Myojin, sent from heaven in 
answer to his prayer. Having thus revealed themselves, 
and having accomplished their earthly mission, they dis- 
appeared in a cloud. 

When these things were reported to the Court, the Em- 
press dispatched a messenger to do reverence to the two 
statues thus wrought, and a temple was duly constructed 
at Hase in Yamato, under the direction of the reverend 
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Gyogi Bosatsu. The fane was opened and consecrated with 
great pomp and ceremony and the statues consecrated, 
The fact that there were two of them and that they were 
almost identical puzzled the Boastsu very much, but he 
solved the problem by ordering that the one carved from 
the base of the tree should be placed in the Hase temple, 
and that the other should be carried to the sea shore and 
committed to the care of the sea god, that his waves might bear 
it to whatever p'ace the Kwannon might se'ect for herown use. 

Then for sixteen long years nothing was heard of the 
wonderful statue which had thus been sent out on an un- 
known mission. 

Then came the great news. Some fisher folk on Sagami 
Bay, off Kamakura, came upon a strange object floating 
on the waves which emitted an unearthly radiance. It was 
conveyed to the shore, amid great rejoicings at the thought 
that the long-lost goddess had come back, and a rude tem- 
ple built at the landing place to receive it. To this all the 
region round flocked to worship. When the news reached 
the Emperor he ordered a temple suitable for the reception 
of the mighty image to be erected, and it was given the 
name Shin(new) Hase-dera to differentiate it from the one 
at Yamato. It was also called the Kaiko-San, or the ‘*Tem- 
ple of the Radiance of the Sea,’’ because of the effulgent 
light that shone from the statue when it was found on the 
waves. This famous Kwannon, of mystic origin and recov- 
ery, has, since the building of the temple, been worshiped 
by hundreds of thousands of pilgrims seeking the com- 
passion and help of the Merciful Goddess, who is the in- 
carnation of brotherly love, and whose radiance is without 
stain, and whose universal loving for humanity led her to 
renounce the joys of Paradise and come to earth, there to 
guide the feet of weary pilgrims to the haven of eternal 
peace in Nirvana.’’ 

During those long and pleasant days of our outings at 
Kamakura, we visited most of the temples that remain. 
Monuments they stand to the former glory of the place, 
impressive in the solitude and even in their present state. 
From their mossy steps, or under the shadows of their 
ancient porticos, we looked out over the landseape and lis- 
tened to the lore of the priests, whom we found always 
ready to tell the tales of the long ago, interwoven with 
many a picturesque legend and anecdote. 

We can never forget the morning, when we went to 
Engaku-ji, the foremost temple of the entire region, and 
there met a bent and wrinkled priest, in appearance aged 
beyond calculation, whose store of knowledge and lore of 
this place was vast and entertaining. Best of all, he loved 
the place and came to it regularly on his pilgrimage, and 
he could and would talk about it. 

So we sat with him and shared our lunch with him, and 
listened, fascinated, to the words that came from his lips 
like drops of erystal from the well-spring of the past. 
From him we learned how Engaku-ji was founded by To- 
kimune, the seventh Hojo Regent, in 1282, and became the 
stronghold and sanctuary of the Zen sect of Buddhism: 
the contemplative sect which teaches that every man may 
gradually purify his own soul and achieve the knowledge 
of Buddha through religious meditation and the gospel of 
silence; an introspective philosophy that inculeated an in- 
difference to death and the daily dangers that beset the 
life of warrior and worker alike, which made a powerful 
appeal to the fierce fighting samurai of those days, and 
came to be a potent factor in the development of the doc- 
trine of Bushido or the chivalry of Japan. 

The lov valley, enclosed by rocky walls and green 
rolling hills, shaded by great trees and whispering bam- 
boos, the very atmosphere of the romantic spot, seemed to 
he pervaded by holy peace and monastic calm, that were 
at variance with the tales of ruthlessness exhibited by the 
feunder of the temple in his fierce patriotism. 
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For Tokimune was a doughty warrior and not afraid to 
fight. When the great Kubla Khan, ruler of all Mongolia, 
and the most powerful ruler in Asia, in 1280, sent his 
emissaries to demand that Japan pay tribute to him, To- 
kimune received them coldly and, after listening to their 
messages, bade his officers cut off the heads of all but one, 
whom he sent back to his lord with the bloody heads of 
his companions as his answer and defiance to the insulting 
command, 

This answer brought forth the Mongolian invasion two 
years later (1282) when the assaulting hordes were given 
a decisive defeat, before they even landed on Japanese 
shores 

Under the ciceronage of the reverend father we walked 
about the temple grounds, past the time-torn juniper tree 
that stands like a sentinel of the past, beside the gate, 
under the great tower gate of fine Shinto architectural 
lines stood merging ourselves into the stillness, to admire 
the effect of the mighty structure against the lofty cedars, 
the simplicity of its mighty curves and up-turned gables 
of its heavily thatched roof conveying a sense of impelling 
majesty and strength, 

We listened to him as we came into the dimness of the 
Butsuden ov Hall of the Ima and stood before the great 
Buddha, once resplendent in its glowing gilding, but now 
black with age; a large and ancient statue executed in 
1381 by a Chinese artist named Kyoden; saw the granite 
shaft that sits on the back of the huge tortoise, on which 
is inscribed, ‘‘For the protection of their country,’ which 
was built by popular subscription in memory of those who 
died in the Japan-Russian war of 1904-5; passed the caves 
on the shadowed hillside thick set with myriad images of 
Kwannon; stood for a moment to look back over the 
magnificent tower gate embowered in its solemn erypto- 
mer’ studied the finely painted and heavily lacquered 
statue of Tokimune, which is in a small temple on the way, 
and came by the path that leads along the upper side of 
the beautiful ‘* Lake of the sacred fragrance’? to the Shari- 
den, the oldest building in Kamakura, which has miracu- 
lJously escaped the havoe of the ages and stands today 
the sole link that binds the present to the days of the 
resplendent Kamakura period. This is a small temple, a 
perfect example of the Sung type of Chinese architecture, 
which is under the protection of the Imperial government. 
It was originally built to enshrine one of the most sacred 
Buddhist relies—no less than one of the teeth from the 
upper right jaw of the Buddha himself, which ob- 
tained in some supernatural way after the death of the 
great teacher in 543 B.C. It came into the possession of 
a Chinese priest and after long repose in the temple of 
Noninji in the capital of China, was borrowed by the 
Shogun Sanetomo, that he might worship it in his own 
land, On the way back to Kamakura his messengers were 
intercepted by the officials of the Emperor Juntoku, who 
bore the valuable relic to the Imperial palace in Kyoto. 
After much negotiation that almost broke out into war, the 
relic was sent to Kamakura, and in 1301 placed in the 
Shariden at Engaku-ji, where it reposes in a erystal casket 
within the holy of holies. 

According to those of the faith, it is through its benign 
influence that the venerable building has survived the 
catastrophies of the years and stands today guarding the 
sacred tooth. It was invoked at the time of the Mongol at- 
tack and during national calamities of all descriptions, 
and usually, so they say, with beneficent results. Not far 
from the Shariden in an open belfry with a curved Chinese 
roof is one of the most important possessions of the tem- 
ple—the great bronze bell, whose deeply resonant and 
melodiously rich peals of musical thunder, vibrating in 
long, quivering, throbbing waves, break the stillness of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HOTEL STEWART 


CHARLES A. AND MARGARET STEWART. PROPRIETORS 
‘On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 


San Francisco 


Moderate Rates 


Breakfast 50c, 60¢, 75c. Lunch 65¢ (Sundays 75c) 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50). 

New steel, concrete and brick structure. 400 Rooms, 
300 Connecting Bath Rooms. A high class hotel at very 
moderate rates. Homelike comfort rather than un- 
necessarily expensive luxury. The Stewart is known 
favorably in the Orient, the Antipodes, the Hawaiian 
Islands and to the Tourist. In the center of the theatre 
and retail district. On car lines transferring to all parts 
of the city. Motor bus meets all trains and steamers. 





TROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


LTD. 


BUILDERS OF 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


LAUNDRY 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOTEL USE 


PURVEYORS TO LEADING HOTELS 
IN AMERICA 


including Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Black- 
stone and Drake Hotels, Chicago, Biltmore and 
Commodore, New York. 


Installations made in 

Hotels of Every Size 
Write today for expert advice on your laundry 
problems. Our experts are at your service with- 


out charge. 
OFFICES IN 


New York Chicago Seattle ~—_ Los Angeles 
SALES DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
954-56 Mission St. 
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Rosslyn 


LARGEST HOTEL IN 


Los Angeles 


Erected at a cost of 
over two million 
dollars in the heart 
of the city’s busi- 
ness and theatre 
district 





Rich corner suites of par- 
lor, bedroom and bath, ele- 
gantly furnished. 


Magnificent lobby. 


Popular prices: European 
plan— $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00 per day and 
upward. 


Automobile bus meets 
all trains. 


Under personal management 
of the owners 
HART BROS. 








CHESTER DOYLE 

(Continued from page 41) 
up half for the hotel and half for 
where your heart lies.”’ 

“Jim,’’ while in San Francisco 
sharing with Mayor Rolph the so- 
briquet of ‘Sunny Jim,’’ had been 
to Hawa In this decision Woods 
showed wisdom, for the magie of Ha- 
aii gave an entree to his agent wher- 
ever his dollars sent him, A double 
entente was established, all the man- 
agers of all the first class hotels on the 
route working for the interests of 
Bowman and Woods in the same 
breath that they boosted for Hawaii, 
and vice versa. 

As a result of his trip, Doyle, who 
was feted in many ports, brought to 
Mawaii the forecast of one of the big- 
gest tourist seasons the territory has 
experienced. A unique record of re- 
sults is found in the personal letters 
on file with the tourist bureau from 
all parts of the world in which are 
written the gospel of Hawaii as 
preached by Doyle. 

In the appointment of Doyle Gov- 
ernor Farrington has brought to the 
territory the acumen and wide knowl- 
edge found so valuable to the big ho- 
tel corporation, 
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TIMES SQUARE 
AT BROADWAY 
447H ano 451 Sts, 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


European Plan 
$4. a day and upward 


Headquarters of 
Javan Society or New York 


F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 





Handling of Silk An Interesting 
Feature of Ships and Rails 
at San Francisco 


The bulk of the raw silk entering 
America from the Orient comes via 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha ships to San Fran- 
i The great value of such cargoes, 
the fluctuating market values in the 
st and the high rates of insurance 
make time an essential factor in the 
delivery and combine to secure for this 
precious commodity a service that is 
en to but few articles of merchan- 
dise. When the Taiyo Maru arrived 
recently it brought thousands of bales 
of raw silk amounting to ne: 
tons and valued at approximately 
100,000, A train of special ‘‘silk 
cars’’ designed like an express car for 
this freight, was awaiting on the dock 
when the steamer came alongside, and 
unloading from ship to train started 
almost as soon as the vessel made fast. 
In a few hours after arrival the silk 
was speeding East on what the rail- 
road men call ‘‘passenger train 
schedules.’’ That means that ‘the ex- 
press trains bearing the silk are given 
right of way over all other freight 
and rank as passenger trains in time. 
making New York in five days, the 
same as through passengers. There 
is a considerable rivalry among trans- 
continental rail lines for this busi- 
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TOKYO PEACE EXPOSITION 
MARCH 10 to JULY 31, 1922 


Planned on a Broad International Scale 


Plans for the great exposition and 
fair to be held in Tokyo from March 
to the end of July next year are 
suming shape, and it appears as i 
would go over in a very big way. Un- 
der the schedules outlined by the pro- 
moters this will be the biggest affair 
kind ever held in Japan, or in 
the Far East. Some idea of its scope 
is given in the general plan issued in 
an official report as follows: 


For Attention of Foreign Exhibitors 
at the Tokyo Peace Exhib- 
ition of 1922. 


1. The exhibition is to be called the 
“Tokyo Peace Exhibition.” 

2. The site for the exhibition is to be 
Ueno Park. 

3. The term of the exhibition is 
from March 10 to July 31, 1922. 

4, Exhibit boundaries include the 
Japanese Empire, her colonies, her 
mandatory territories, and her leased 
territor 

5. The exhibition welcomes exhibits 
of foreign products as specimens. 

Rules and Regulations for foreign 
exhibit 

Article 1—Those who desire to ex- 
hibit foreign products by virtue of Ar- 
ticle 5 of the General Rules and Reg- 
ulations of the Tokyo Peace Exhibi- 
tion shall observe the following rules 
and regulations : 

Article II—Exhibits are to be ex- 
hibited in Foreign Building in accord- 
ance with the separate ‘synopsis of 
classification,’’ the exhibits belonging 
to one and the same exhibitor may be 
exhibited collectively in one place, 
waiving the classification. 

Article III — Application for ex- 
hibits shall be made in accordance 
with the following: 

No. 1. Application papers made out 
as per Form 1 shall be sent in to reach 
the exhibition office on or before Oc- 
tober 31, 1921. 
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No. 2. Exhibitors not 
1 shall appoint a 
Tokyo-fu as their representati 
shall enter the name and address both 
in the application papers and lists of 
exhibits, accompanied by a power of 








attorney, stating the matters en- 
trusted. 
No. 3. In the application papers 


and the lists of exhibits, the places of 
production shall be stated, the places 
where the exhibits were collected, pro- 
duced, treated or manufactured are to 
be taken as the places of their produc- 
tion. 





Article IV—Those who obtain per- 
mission to exhibit shall forward lists 
of exhibits, made out in. conformity 
with Form’ 2, to the exhibition office 
on or before January 31, 1! 

Article V—Exhibitors 
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space for th hibits (including pri- 
vate passage) in Foreign Building 
shall y rent for , the rent 








be 
being payable at the time they obtain 
permission for their applications at the 
rate to be separately prescribed. 
i y ixhibition manage- 
1 not refund the rent paid in 
even if the exhibitors cancel the appli- 
cation of their own accord, or even if 
the management of the exhibition 
s its permission. 
Artic! le V II — Exhibitors shall at 
























No. 1. All necessary arrangements 
or decorations for the installation of 
the exhibits. 

No. 2. Necessary preparations for 
operation of machines, and their su- 
pervision. 

No. 3. Watchmen for exhibits. 

No. 4. Restoration of the places 
damaged or injured by installation 
and decorations or by changes in in- 
stallation. 

Article VII[—When necessary the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
Monadnock Bldg. 








RELIABLE USED 
CARS 


SOLD BY A RELIABLE FIRM 
REBUILT CADILLACS 
Open and Closed Models 

The Finest of All Quality Cars 


DON LEE 


1000 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 


Cadillac Agent for 17 Years 
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YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


A WORLD WONDER 


No visitor to California should miss 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Always fascinating—Never the same. 


Easily reached from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
trains connecting with 


Yosemite Valley Railroad 
at Merced, California. 


For folders and rates address 
thisCo.npany at Merced, Cal. or 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


ne Sutter 2188 Phone 67277 





At Union Square 


The Plaza gives the best 
values in the three import- 
ant things in hotel accom- 
modations— 


LOCATION 
SERVICE 
RATES 


European, from $2.00 
CARL SWORD, Manager 
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“OAKLAND” 


500 Rooms—All Outside 


Unexcelled Cuisine. Superior 
Service and Efficiency. 

Located in Heart of City within 
the Center of all Business and 
Social Life, Overlooking Inland 
Salt-Water Lake. 









ates, $2.00 per Day 
madlapwarda: 
Write for Booklet. 
W. C. JURGENS, Manager 





More than Acceptable 
Everywhere 


Better than good Amer- 
ican gold the world over 


Proof against Loss or Theft 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


potas 
The Insured Money of All Nations 








‘STERLING—FRANCS 


For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itiner- 
aries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through the American Express Travel 
Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking Shipping 


‘Travel and Foreign Trade 
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The QUESTION DRAWER 


The passenger department of a 
great steamship company, as a sort 
of a publi¢ institution, comes in for 
many demands of varying and oppo- 














site ter, The questions that 
are asked of its employees, or written 
in to its correspondence bureau, are 





of so wide a range and in many cases 
of so technical a nature that much 
time and study must be given to se- 
curing the proper answer, This is 
not only true of steamship lines on 
the Pacific, but on the Atlantic as 
well, The following questions and 
answers, selected at random from the 
letters received by the editor of 
JAPAN, the passenger departments of 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and the Cunard 
Steamship Company, give some idea 
of the wide range of subjects cove ed 
by the inquiries of a single week 
mail: 

Q. What is the 
word ‘‘Maru,’’ affixed to the name 
of each Japanese merchant vessel ? 

A. The word ‘*Maru’’ is one 
whose derivation is lost in the mist 
of antiquity, and it is given several 
meanings. Its commonly aceepted 
definition, as applied to ships, is ‘‘of 
or connected with the sea.”” 

Q. Who was the first European to 
interest the Japanese in ships of the 
foreign type? 

A. Will Adams, a Kentish sailor. 
who was wrecked on the shores of 
Japan in 1600, was the first to in- 
struct them in the art of Occidental 
shipbuilding. 

Q. How does the area of Japan 
compare with that of California? 

A. The Empire of Japan, includ- 
ing its dependent islands, is said to 
comprise something like 10,000 
square miles more than the State of 
California. 

Q. What is the population of the 
Japanese Empire? 

A. According to latest reports, 
the population of Japan is approx 
mately 57,000,000 people. 

Q. What is meant by net and 

ze and displacement of 















meaning of the 

























A. tonnage applies to the 
entire capacity of the ship measured 
in tons of 100 eubie feet. The net ton- 
nage is obtained by deducting from 
the gross tonnage the space used for 
ship’s officers and crew, and for the 
boilers, engines and propelling ma- 
4s 
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chinery, By ‘‘displacement”’ is meant 
the weight of water displaced by the 
ship w! hen she is loaded. Take the 
tonnage of the Shinyo Maru, for ex- 
ample; Gross, 13039 tons; net, 6374 
tons; displacement, 22000 tons. 

Q. Which is the deepest ocean? 

\. The average depth of the Pa- 
s 12,780 feet. The general depth 
Atlantic is 60, and of the 
80. At Porto Rico 
the Atlantic is over 27,000 feet deep, 
while near the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata it is over 40,000 feet deep. 

Q. What is the difference between 
a schooner and a bark? 

A. A schooner has two or more 
masts and carries fore and aft sails. 
A bark has three masts, all 
rigged except the third or mizzen- 
mast. The latter is fore and aft 
rigged. 

Q. How long is a knot, or nautical 
mile? 

A, The sixtieth part of a degree, 
or a mile and one-sixth, Six knots 
may be roughly taken as equal to 
seven miles. 

Q. How many feet in a fathom? 

A. Six feet. 

Q. What is the log? 

A. An instrument tow 
el by which the ¢ ice sailed is 
ascertained. In steam vessels the dis- 
tance traveled is now generally de- 
termined by the drive of the engines. 

Q. (1) What is meant by lar- 
board? (2) Lee-side? 

A. (1) The left or port side look- 
ing toward the bow. The term is now 
obsolete. (2) The side away from 
the wind is the lee-side, the weather 
side being toward the wind. 

Q. What is bilge-water? 

A. The foul water that collects 
in the bilge or lowest parts of the 
ship’s bottom. 

Q. What is the crow’s nest? 

A. A protected platform on the 

















of the 
Indian Ocean, 10; 
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foremast where the lookout is sta- 
tioned. 
Q. Is the forecastle under the 


bridge? 

A. No. It is the seamen’s quarters 
below the deck in the bow; generally 
pronounced fo’e’s’le. 


Q. (1) What is the cable rate 


from New York to Great Britain and 
Treland? 
Japan? 


(2) From San Francisco to 


(Continued on page 56) 





View of Repulse Bay Hotel, the finest resort in the Far East, recently opened on Repulse Bay on the opposite side of the 
Island from the city. It combines every advantage of a modern resort and country club, golf, swimming, sailing, etc. 


AMERICAN OR 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Hongkong is one of the 
most picturesque and beau- 
tiful places in the world. 
Situated on the Island, the 
City of Victoria faces the 
harbor and ascends the 
heights, its residence sec- 
tion occupying the terraces 
on the hill sides. The bus- 
iness portion is on the level 
land along the water side, 
while behind towers the 
Peak, rising nearly two 
thousand feet above the sea. 

‘The City has many hand- 
some and substantial busi- 
ness structures, excellent 
hotels, world-famous clubs 
and numerous attractions 
for the visitor. It is the 
oldest, richest and most 
important British Crown 
Colony in the Far East. 


HONGKONG HOTEL COMPANY, Limited 


OPERATING THE LEADING HOTELS OF HONGKONG 


Hongkong Hotel :: 


Repulse Bay Hotel 


JAMES H. TAGGART, Managing Director 























Hotel Mansions 


SPLENDID 
GRILL ROOMS 


Hongkong Hotel oc- 
cupies a commanding loca- 
tion in the center of the 
business section. It has 
been established for more 
than fifty years and is the 
center of the hotel life and 
social activities of the Col- 
ony, As shown in the en- 
graving on the left it is 
built to suit the climate, 
each floor having wide airy 
balconies, the full length, 
assuring greatest comfort. 
It is operated on both table 
d’hote and a la carte plan 
and is noted for the ex- 
cellence of its grill room. 

Hotel Mansions, another 
of the company’s hotels 
under the same manage- 
ment is situated just across 
the street from Hongkong 
Hotel. 
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Froin left to right: Murray Hill Hotel 
(proposed), James Woods, v. p.; The 
Belmont, James Woods, ‘v. he 
Biltmore; Grand Central ‘Terminal; 
Hotel Commodore, George W. 
Sweeney, v. p. 





New York. 


Sohn ME. Bowman, yendent 


50 € 


= Original from 
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A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the combined efforts of 

a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world, 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


Pershing Square, New York 
The World Centre of Great Hotels 
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ANSONIA 
Broadway 
at 73rd St. 
Edw. M. 

Tierney, 
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KAMAKURA MEMORIES 
(Continued from page 45) 
the hills. It was cast in 1301, from metal that was dis- 
covered at the bottom of one of the lakes, in answer to the 
prayers of Sadatoki (eighth Hojo regent), and is eight 
feet high, four and a half feet in diameter and six inches 
thick at the edge, weighing more than a ton. 


Then there were other temples and shrines—quaint, 
picturesque, delightful because of their historic associa- 
tions as well as for their present-day attractions. There 
was Kenocho-ji, a short half mile from the Hachiman 
shrine, the head and chief of Kamakura’s five great monas- 
teries. Its chief attraction was the huge statue of Jizo 
seated on the lotus throne with the shakujo with its metal 
rings and the hoshu-no-tama or jewel of good luck in its 
palm. This was constructed to enclose a small statue of 
the same god within its head. Beyond this was the moun- 
tain shrine of Hansabo, the approach to which is up a 
steep hill, the way outlined with thousands of prayers on 
little sticks stuck in the ground beside the road. On clear 
days the view from this point of vantage was entrancing— 
hills and valleys, merging into the mountain range—black, 
dark and rugged—with the white cone of Fuji-san domi- 
nating the skyline. On the other side, the wondrous blue 
bay washing the half moon of Kamakura’s golden beach, 
the broad sweep of ocean and the lilae hills of Oshima, the 
island with the active voleano in its fiery heart that con- 
tinually pours its plume of white smoke into the blue vault 
of heaven like another cloud. 


We were telling these and some of the other things we 
had done and learned during our fascinating loiterings at 
Kamakura to some friends at the Grand Hotel one night, 
shortly after we came back. 

‘*T’ve been to that place,’’ said one of them, ‘‘I’ve been 





down there a score of times—in fact, we drive down there 
once or twice a month, but I never saw any of the things 
you are telling about except the Buddha and the temples. 
How did you find out about them?’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ we replied with the large patronage of one who 
has really made a discovery, ‘‘to thoroughly come into a 
true understanding of any place it is not enough to simply 
go fo it, even though you may do so many times. You must 
take time to loiter—to absorb—to be of it, and then you 
will gain a true feeling for the place and its historic back- 
ground.”’ 

‘‘And that is true, not only of Kamakura but of nearly 
every other place in Japan.’’ 

‘*There is another place down there that I would like 
to know about,’’ said another. ‘‘It is some island—not 
the voleano one, but the picture place. Did you go 
there ?’’ 

‘Qh, you mean Enoshima,’’ we answered. ‘‘That is 
quite near Kamukura. Yes, we went there many times, 
but it deserves a story by itself.’’ 
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WILL ADAMS OF URAGA 
(Continued from page 13) 
from the fact that his good influence persisted unimpaired 
for the years which intervened between 1616 and 1620. 
Defiance of Spain 
It was Will Adams who emboldened Japan to defy 
Spain, when she was the mightiest power in Christendom, 
and when she impudently demanded that Iyeyau should 
expel every Protestant heretic from his dominions. Not 
only did Japan defy the power of Spain, but in 1612 
Iyeyau ordered every priest out of the country as an 
undesirable or disloyal propagandist. At the same time 
(Continued on page 55) 
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HOME FURNISHINGS 
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WILTON RUGS - 
PERSIAN AND TURKISH RUGS 


FURNITURE OF MODERN & PERIOD 
DESIGN - DRAPERIES - WALL PAPERS 


LINOLEUMS - WINDOW SHADES 
© 
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Public Square, S. W. 
1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 

Complete in Every Detail 


Special Attention to 
Visors from the Orient 





AN EXAMPLE 
OF WHAT A 
GOOD HOTEL 
SHOULD BE 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER 
COMPANY 


COMPLETE 
SILVERWARE 
EQUIPMENT 


for 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 

STEAMSHIPS, RAILROADS, 

CAFETERIAS, HOSPITALS, 
CLUBS, FAMILY USE. 


Leading Hotels, Railroads, Steamships 
and Clubs are equipped with our wares. 


Illustrations with quotations 
upon request. 


International Silver 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 
150 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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TOKYO INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
(Continued from paze 47) 
exhibition management may provide 
show cases, shelves and other ne 
sary preparation for exhibits, and in 
such cases exhibitors shall pay for 
them as directed by the exhibition 

management. 

Article IX—When the exhibit is 
sold the fact shall be made known by 
attaching to it a ticket inscribed 
“‘sold,’? and the name of the exhibit 
and the price shall be sent to the ex- 
hibition management each and every 
time without delay. 

Article X—No case or box contain- 
ing exhibits shall be brought into the 
hibition grounds unless the precise 
with numbers and marks of box 
or case, together with the particulars 
of the contents, be sent in previously 
reported to the exhibition manage- 
ment. 

Articles XI-XIV, inclusive, are 
omitted, since not important. 

Article XV — When documents to 
be presented to the exhibition office 
are in the foreign languages, they 
shall be accompanied by a translation 
of the e in Japan 

Article XVI—With regard to ma- 
chines and machinery, a plan for their 
exhibition shall be presented to the 
exhibition management ten days be- 
fore putting the plan into execution. 
Permission for laying of foundations 
and necessary work for operating such 
exhibits shall be applied for and fin- 
ished within the date specified by the 
exhibition management. 

Article XVII — Proper provision 
shall be made to keep the place clean 
of all refuse or waste water dis- 
charged by machines in operation. 

Article XVIII—When watchmen or 
persons in charge of exhibits are pro- 
vided, their names and addresses shall 
be submitted to the exhibition man- 
agement. 

Article XIX — Watchmen or per- 
sons in charge of exhibits shall be un- 
der the direction and superintendence 
of the exhibition management. 

Article XX—Commemorative diplo- 
mas will be presented to the exhibitors 
and to those who made particularly 
excellent exhibits, commemorative 
medals will be presented. 

Article XXI—Any other matter not 
specified in these rules and regulations 
is to be governed by the general rules 
and regulations of the Tokyo Peace 
Exhibition, and other rules and regu- 
lations to be made hereafter. (The 
Rules and Regulations of the Tokyo 
Peace Exhibition shall apply to all 
matters or cases not provided for 
herein.) 
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° WILL ADAMS OF URAGA 

(Continued from page 52) 
he made welcome all Dutch and English traders and gave 
particular orders that ships in distress should be humanely 
looked after and their crews welcomed in hespitable man- 
ner. 

During the whole reign of this notable Tycoon not a 
stngle European missionary was put to death, though they 
persistently violated the laws of the land that sheltered 
them. : 


There would have been no persecution after the death 
of Iyeyau, had the missionaries obeyed the laws. But the 
priests apparently had no objection to lying and forging 
and treacherously evading their civil obligations, and for 
this reason the government finally reached the conclusion 
that they could only have peace after ejecting every 
European. 


An exception was made, yet hardly an exception, in 
favor of a little artificial island in the port of Nagasaki 
where trade was carried on under heavy restrictions. But 
it was technically not on Japanese territory—merely a 
species of commercial quarantine. 


China and Japan had been politically estranged since 
the invasion of Korea in 1598, and therefore we cannot 
imagine that these two countries conspired together against 
Christianity. 


The Result of Intrigue 


It is an interesting coincidence that missionary intrigue 
produced in Pekin the same results that it did in Yedo 
and that no single cause operated so strongly toward 
closing Oriental ports as the dishonest methods of Chris- 
tian proselytizers during the 16th century. Will Adams 
lived happily with his Japanese wife and children and 


Frederick Ward did the same with his Chinese family. 
Both troubled themselves very little regarding the sub- 
tleties of transsubstantiation., but they did their duty 
loyally each in his allotted sphere. Adams became a 
grandee with a hundred serfs over whom he had power 
of life and death. He was, however, honored no less 
than feared—for otherwise he would not have died 
peacefully in his own bed. | 

Like General Ward of Salem, he reaps the reward cf his 
upright hfe by an annual service at his grave. This 
honor is paid in pagan form, and from vrateful hearts. 
Every child of Japan blesses the memory of Will Adams, 
who helped Iyeyau as Lafayette helped Washington. It 
was this blunt British pilot who prevented the Spaniards 
from planting the Inquisition in Kyoto and Yedo as they 
had already done in Mexico and Peru. 


Two Hundred Years’ Peace 


Japan had known only the clash of angry arms ever 
since the missionary entered his ports. But peace came as 
soon as Christianity was expelled, which happened soon 
after the death of Adams. 

Peace remained with Japan for two centuries. No 
nation of Europe ever enjoyed so long a respite from war 
as did this happy country, and this remarkable period of 
national repose lasted until the guns of Commodore Perry 
boomed over the grave of Pilot Adams in 1853. The spell 
was broken. Perry brought back the age of missionaries 
and bloodshed. It was all written in the stars and Perry 
did his duty, but those of us given to the study of history 
note with melancholy interest that since Japan rescinded 
her edict against Christianity, or in other words, since she 
has imitated the so-called progressive methods of modern 
Europe, she has had more war and more bloodshed than in 
her two centuries of pleasant and peaceful paganism. 
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THE QUESTION DRAWER 


(Continued from paze 48) 


(1) Twenty-five cents a word. 
(2) Ninety-six cents a word. 

Q. What tonnage is owned by (1) 
Great Britain, (2) by the United 
Stat 

y. (1) Great Britain and he 1 pos- 
sessions, 20,200,000. tons. The 
United States, 14,5 
comes third with about 

Q. Why do steamship masts and 
funnels slant backwards 

A. It is believed to lessen the air 
resistance; also to allow the general 
lines of the ship. Many ships have 
vertical masts and funnels. 

Q. What bodies of water consti- 
tute the Seven t 

A. The Seven Seas are located in 
the northern section of the Adriatic 
Besides the delta of the Po, and 
the large marshy tracts which it 
forms, there exist on both sides of it 
extensive lagoons of salt water, gen- 
erally separated from the Adriatic 
by narrow strips of sand. The best 
known of these lagoons is the one on 
which Venice is situated. They for- 
merly afforded a continuous means of 
internal navigation by w hat were 
ealled ‘“‘The Seven Seas’? from Ra- 
venna to Altinum. In the days of 
their great fame and prosperity 
many fine vessels of commerce and 





































































beautiful private ships equipped ‘in 
great luxury swept over their shal- 
low waters. Nowadays when the 
name of the Seven SeaS is used it 
applies generally to all the great 
bodies of water that cover the earth. 
To say ‘“‘the finest ship on the Seven 
Seas’’ means the finest ship afloat on 
any sea, and sea in this sense in- 
cludes ocean, gulf and bay. 

Q. What is the marking on the 
side of a steamer that looks like the 
sign on the end of a Uneeda biscuit 
carton? 

A. That is the Plimsoll mark, or 
sailor’s safeguard, originated by 
Samuel Plimsoll of Bristol, England, 
and adopted by Act of Parliament to 
protect insurance companies from 
dishonest shippers who criminally 
over-loaded unseaworthy ships, over- 
insured them and then sent them out 
to their doom in the seas. Even 
though sailors haye signed articles 
they cannot be compelled to sail on a 
ship loaded deeper than this mark, 
Its position is mathematically acen- 
rate, being figured on the form, dis- 
placement and cargo-carrying capac- 
ity of the ship. It has been adopted 
by all count 

Q. What is ‘the average distance 
visible at sea say from the promenade 
deck of the Taiyo Maru? 

A, About ten to twelve miles. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


“WHAT JAPAN WANTS,” BY YOSHI 
Ss. KUNO 


‘“What Japan Wants,’’ by Yoshi S. 
Kuno, also has the advantage of pre- 
senting the situation from the Japan- 
ese angle. Professor Kuno writes as 
an interpreter of Japan to America, 
On questions of immigration, inter- 
national relations and internal affairs. 
He proves himself able and willing to 
see the case of the Western nations, 
and with avoidance of extremism asks 
us to look at the other side of the 
shield. 

Professor Kuno believes that ‘‘ peo- 
ple well informed regarding the con- 
ditions of both nations (Japan and the 
United States) are inclined to believe 
that a war between two such countries 
is next to impossible.’’ The source of 
irritation in the Japanese resident in 
California would be smoothed away, 
he considers. not by State laws which, 
in his opinion, are bound to be ineffec- 
tive, but by Federal legislation per- 
mitting the naturalization of Japanese 
already within the United States, only 
on condition, however, that Japan also 
revise her laws regarding naturaliza- 
‘tion and expatriation. 


In the Pacific, ‘‘the people of Japan, 
with the exception of a few militarists, 
are united in wanting all nations to 
remove all fortifications from their 
insular possessions, so that this ocean 
may become in reality a peaceful sea.’’ 
The problem of Yap could be solved to 
the satisfaction of Japan by ceding the 
eable line which runs to the Philip- 
pines to the United States and allow- 
ing the mandate of the island to re- 
main with Japan, in accordance with 
the terms of the peace treaty. 


As for the Philippines themselves, 
‘‘what Japan wants is that, in the 
course of time, the Philippines may be 
granted independence, either complete 
or under the protectorate of the 









if you are troubled with Nausea or 
Headache while traveling on “Train, 
Trolley, Motor, etc., use MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY, the one preventive 
of Nausea, and used by travelers the 
world over. 

Contains no habit-forming drugs. 


For sale at all leading drug stores. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO, Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 





United States, and that Japan may be 
allowed to enjoy unhampered trade 
with them.’’ 

A great deal has been written of 
late in behalf of Korea against the 
rule of Japan. The case for Japanese 
control is put by Professor Kuno in 
the following terms: ‘‘Korea_ has 
never, for any length of time, been 
able to stand alone, but has’ been 
either a dependency of Japan or of 
China. Moreover, because of her geo- 
graphical situation, Japan cannot 
grant Korea independent self-govern- 
ment because, as can readily be seen 
by the map, Korea is strategically of 
much greater importance to Japan 
than is Cuba to the United States.’’ 

The need of territorial expansion on 
account of overpopulation is not con- 
sidered pressing, since Japan is rapid- 
ly changing from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation. But Siberia is 
regarded by Japan as a natural field 
for colonization, and the suggestion is 
made that Siberia be acknowledged 
an Oriental country. . 

An able lawyer has said that he 
works up his opponent’s case as care- 
fully as his own in order to meet it. 
What the Japanese are thinking on 
questions affecting the United States 
is important to all Amerieans inter- 
ested in foreign affairs. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company; price, 
$1 net.) 





“WHAT JAPAN THINKS,” BY K. K. 
KAWAKAMI 


Of the large number of books that 
the present acute interest in the po- 
litical intentions and conditions in 
Japan has brought forth in this coun- 
try, almost all have been written by 
and for Occidentals. The ‘first-hand 
observation’’ of their writers is at best 
the observation of an outsider. 


Metropolitan 


A collection of articles on ‘* What 
Japan Thinks,’’ edited by K. K. Ka- 
wakami, is of particular interest be- 
cause it was not written to explain 
Japan to the West, but expresses opin- 
ions current in Japan itself. It 1s 
avowedly a symposium, and includes 
attitudes ranging from a defense of 
autoeraey to an appeal for alliance 
with Bolshevik Russia. 

The Monroe Doctrine, the League 
of Nations, racial equality, militarism, 
‘llusions of the white race,’’ are 
among the problems presented from 
the Japanese point of view—or, 
rather, from several diverse Japanese 
points of view. 

The articles, with two exceptions, 
are taken from newspapers, magazines 
and books published in Japan or 
China, addressed primarily to the 
Japanese themselves. It is in accord- 
ance with the very scheme of the book 
that they show no unity of thought 
any more than editorials reprinted 
from the New York Times, the New 
Republic and the New York Call 
would agree. But they show the 
American reader what the Japanese 
are talking about when they do not 
expect to be overheard. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company; price, £2.) 


HANDLING OF SILK 

(Continued from page 46) 
ness, as they must also compete with 
the northern foreign lines with some- 
what shorter sea connections. Because 
of the high speed demanded and the 
valuable character of the merchandise, 
such trains command a high freight 
rate as well as a very high insurance 
premium. 

The most recent large consignment 
of silk to San Francisco came on the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamer Persia 
Maru, which brought 258 tons or 3429 
bales of silk, valued at $2,765,824, 
which were handled in record time, 
by steamship company and railroad. 
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JAPAN, CHINA AND FAR EAST 

(Continued from page 25) 
struction of three new lines, namely, the Tsinan-Shunteh 
line, 160 miles, the Kaomi-Shuchou line, 220 miles, and 
the Weichien-Yentai (or Chefoo) line, 150 miles. 

Fifthly, Japan renounces all preferential rights, for- 
merly enjoyed by Germany and transferred to Japan by 
the Versailles Treaty, with regard to the employment of 
foreigners and foreign capital and material. 

Sixthly, Japan will withdraw her troops, now only 
4,000, guarding the Kiaochow-Tsinan railway, the moment 
China is ready to place her own guards along the line. 

Seventhly, the Tsingtao Customs House will become an 
integral part of the Maritime Customs system of China. 

Eighthly, Japan will hand over to “China all public 
property used for administrative purposes within the 
leased terr 

In the wake ‘of the Versailles Treaty, when Shantung 
was a subject of heated discussion in America, Dr. John C. 
Ferguson, adviser to the Chinese Government, published a 
pamphlet on the question and spread it broadeast. In 
it he said that Japan intended to ‘‘reserve to herself 
part of the territory for her exclusive jurisdiction, and 
further to take possessicn of all German property in 
Shantung.’’ 

In the memorandum of September 7, 1921, Japan 
openly pledges herself not to establish an exelus Japa- 
nese settlement, or even an international settlement, in 
Kiaochow or anywhere in Shantung. In the face of this 
pledge Dr, Ferguson’s accusation has no meaning. As 
for former German property, Japan retains only half 
share in the Kiaochow-Tsinan railway (245 miles) and 
three mines appurtenant thereto. Under the German 
régimé, China was under obligation to employ Germans, 
































if she had to employ foreigners in Shantung. China was 
also obliged to give Germany preference in the employ- 
ment of foreign capital and material. Japan entirely 
gives up this preferential privilege. She gives up even 
three railway concessions in favor of the International 
Consortium, of which America is the most important 
figure. 

True, China does not get all she wants. But it must be 
remembered that nothing was taken from China. Every- 
thing that Japan proposes to give China was taken from 
Germany and not from China. Japan dislodged the Ger- 
mans from Kiaochow at the time when China, torn by in- 
ternal feuds and political discord, had neither will nor abil- 
ity to attack them. In the Kiaochow campaign Japan’s loss 
was 2,000 killed and wounded, as well as 300,000,000 yen in 
treasure. The total expenditure of the Japanese army and 
navy for the Great War was 924,000,000 yen. A pittance, 
to be sure, when compared with what other nations ex- 
pended. But Japan is a poor country, groaning under the 
heavy burden of taxation. I am giving these facts merely to 
show that Japan, though situated far from the scene of 
the Great War, did not remain idle. 

That justice must be done China goes without saying. 
At the same time Japan must be given a square deal. 
Japan, for the sake of peace and harmony, is willing to 
give up much that she might keep. Shantung is a province 
970 square miles. In such a large province, half 
share to be retained by Japan in a railway of only 245 
miles, two collieries and an iron mine, eannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as a menace, for 
Japan's participation in these enterprises is to be purely 
economic, There will be no Japanese soldier or police 
guarding the railway or the mines, The Japanese civilian 
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JAPAN, CHINA AND FAR EAST 
(Continued from paze 58) 


population in Shantung, at present only 22,000 as against 
the Chinese population of 25,810,000, will decrease con- 
siderably with the withdrawal of the Japanese troops, now 
numbering some 4,000, because much of that population 
consists of tradesmen who followed in the train of the 
soldiers, and who are more than likely to go home with 
them. 


Comparing the Fiume case with the Japanese case in 
Shantung, Professor Douglas Wilson Johnson, chief of the 
Division of Boundary Geography of the American Peace 
Commission, says: 

‘‘It must not be forgotten that the Shantung agree- 
ment was based upon a Japanese promise to evacuate 
Shantung after receiving certain economic privileges sim- 
ilar to those which other nations enjoyed in China. Italians 
made no such offer respecting Fiume.’’ 


Japan has more than once signified her intention of 
fulfilling the promise made at the Peace Conference. Ter 
proposal set forth in the memorandum of September 7th 
last goes much further than that promise in favor of 
China. If China enters into conference with Japan and 
discusses the Shantung question on the basis of the above 
proposal, the matter will be adjusted at once. 


There 1s one thing which the Americans must not ignore 
in dealing with the Far Eastern question, and that is the 
prevalent feeling among the Japanese that Japan is an 
oppressed nation, arbitrarily discriminated against by the 
big brothers of the West, and denied of the usual freedom 
of immigration into any of the territories where the best 
opportunities await honest labor. It is not necessary to 
discuss whether this feeling is right or wrong. It is 
enough to know that the feeling is general. The Japanese 
resent the comparison of their case to the German case 





before the war. Before the war Germany eagerly sought 
a ‘‘place in the sun,’’ by which she must have meant the 
establishment of colonies or addition of new territories 
under the German flag. Certainly she could not have 
meant freedom of emigration, for that freedom she en- 
joyed with no hindrance in all parts of the world. The 
Japanese case is totally different. Japan cherishes no 
ambition to extend her territory. What she asks is the 
freedom of peaceful economic activities in countries which 
offer the greatest opportunities. Deprived of this ele- 
mental freedom by the great nations of Europe and 
America, Japan must perforce direct her attention to the 
eastern section of the Asiatic Continent. She does not ask 
for the right of free immigration into continents around 
which the Powers of the West have erected a Chinese wall. 
But she asks that her economic expansion on the Asian 
continent be not thwarted, for that is to her a matter of 
life or death. 

If Japan’s recent acts in Siberia or China seemed mili- 
taristic, that is merely incidental. The fundamental thing 
is that Japan’s sixty millions know that their country 1s 
over-crowded, that their soil cannot overcome the stern 
law of diminishing return, that, in short, starvation 1s 
staring them in the face. That, in the last analysis, 1s the 
driving force behind the national desire for economic ex- 
pansion. This sentiment may have been utilized by mili- 
tarists or navalists to advance their selfish ends. The fact, 
therefore, seems self-evident that Japan’s militarism can- 
not be eliminated unless we allow the Japanese to follow 
the line of least resistance and expand, economically and 
commercially, in Eastern Asia. If the Conference at 
Washington were to let the Japanese go home with the 
feeling intensified that theirs was an oppressed people, the 
effect would be deplorable, for the militarists would not 
fail to harp upon that feeling and thus fortify or maintain 
the position winch they have held in the past. 
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Across the Pacific 
Along the Pathway 


of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the “Pathway of the 
Sun” along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 

for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 

The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and pleasure of passengers. 
The ‘present: fleet ‘of the North’ American 
line consists of the following: 


8. S. ‘“Tarvo Maru’’—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons. Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

8. 8. “Suinyo Marv’—Triple  serew 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

8. 8S. ‘“Tenyo Marvu’’—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,398 tons. 

S. 5. ‘‘Stperta Marvu’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

S. 8S. “Korea Marvu’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

8. 8. “Persia Marv’’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 








5 S. S. TAIYO MARU 

This steamer was formerly the German 
liner “Cap Finisterre,”” built for service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris and by that govern- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 
operation under the new name of Taiyo 
Maru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for service 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 

The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. They are 
driven by triple serew turbine engineswhich 
account for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one knots per 
hour. These ships are as finely panied ge) 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table. Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade, The tablets unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
tioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


‘Continued on page 62) 
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M. J. B. Corree 


VACUUM PACKED IN TINS 


Remains Fresh Indefinitely— 
SUITABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 


ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


First inQuality, Unsurpassed in Flavor. The Most Econom- 
ical Coffee, More Cups to the Pound, Every Can Guaranteed 


M. J. BRANDENSTEIN & Co. 


655 THIRD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO. uimiteo 
Codes Used: Al; ABC, Fifth Edition; 


tage cose id HON GHON G easincering, Firsi and Second Editions; 


Western Union and Watkins. 
Dock Owners, SHIP BUILDERS, MARINE AND LAND ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS. 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS FORGE MASTERS, ELECTRICIANS 





ms 
thinyo Maru in the Hongkong and Whampoa Dry Dock at Hongkong. 


Please Address Enquiries to the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. Sc., M. I. N. A. 
Kowloon Docks, Hongkong. Head Office, Kowloon. Town Office, Queen's Bldg. 





The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company 
Of HONGKONG, Limited 


Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 
General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong. 
ENGINEERS BOILER MAKERS REPAIRERS 
BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS 
DRY DOCK, 787x 88 FEET :: DEPTH, 3414 FEET 


SLIPWAYS CAPABLE OF TAKING STEAMERS UP TO: 
No. 1, 2700 TONS: No. 2, 2000 TONS; No. 3, 2000 TONS 


The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 61) 


are driven by twin screw engines. They 
were built expecially for the Trans-Pacific 
trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 

Its passenger accommodations are amid- 


ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 
light and ventilation. All rooms are com- 
fortable. 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


maintained between Japan and Portland 
Oregon, via San Francisco, eastbound, and 
from Portland to the Orient-direct west- 
bound with sailings practically every 
month. 

In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 
by way of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

Another freight service is from Sin apore 
to Havana, Cuba, by way of Japan, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, New 
Havana. 

On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


hina 
rleans an 


designed particularly for this trade. These 
at present are | 
CHoyro Maru 
ReEryo Marv 


Hayo Maru 


Koro Maru 
Merro Maru 
KarisHo Maru 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


In connection with the _ trans-Pacific 
service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 
Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
via Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore., San Pedro (Los 
Angeles), Salina Cruz, Balboa (Ancon), 
Callao, Arica and Iquiqui. This is one of 





SAILING SCHEDULE—-TOYO KISEN 





Arrive 
STEAMERS | sore | San Francisce| Honolua 


WESTWARD TO THE 


ORIENT 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 





Korea Maru Arrive | Aug. 10 p.m. | Aug. 16 a.m. 
Leave ” 16 p.m. 

Shinyo Maru Arrive | Aug. 23 p.m. | Aug. 29 a.m. 
Leave : 29 p.m. 

Persia Maru Arrive | Sept. 6 p.m. | Sept. 13 a.m. 
Leave . 13 p.m. 

Taiyo Maru Arrive | Sept. 17 p.m. | Sept. 23 a.m. 
Leave . 23 p.m. 

Siberia Maru Arrive | Oct. 5p.m. | Oct. 11 a.m. 
Leave x 11 p.m. 

Tenyo Maru Arrive | Oct. 17 p.m. | Oct. 23 a.m. 
Leave - 23 p.m. 

Korea Maru Arrive | Oct. 26 p.m. | Nov. 1 a.m. 
ve . 1 p.m. 

Shinyo Maru Arrive | Nov. 7 p.m. | Nov. 13 a.m. 
Leave ' 13 p.m. 

Persia Maru Arrive | Nov. 22 p.m. | Nov. 29 p.m. 
Leave * “ 30 a.m. 

Taiyo Maru Arrive | Dec. 5 p.m. | Dec. 11 a.m. 
Leave _ 11 p.m. 

Siberia Maru Arrive | Dec. 23 p.m. | Dec. 29 a.m. 
Leave 7 29 p.m. 

(1922) (1922) 

Tenyo Maru Arrive | Jan. 3p.m. | Jan. 9 am. 
Leave : 9 p.m. 

Korea Maru Arrive | Jan. 13 p.m. | Jan. 19 a.m. 
Leave . 19 p.m. 

Shinyo Maru Arrive | Jan. 24 p.m. | Jan. 30 a.m. 
Leave . 30 p.m. 

Persia Maru Arrive | Feb. 11 p.m. | Feb. 18 p.m. 
Leave ° 19 a.m. 


Yokohama Rebe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkong 

Aug. 27 a.m. | Aug. 31 am. | Sept. 2pm./_........ Sept. 5 a.m. | Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m. 
. 30 a.m. | Sept. I p.m.| ‘* 3 p.m p.m. * 10p 

Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 13 a.m. | Sept. 185 p.m.j|  ........ | ..ceeeee Sept. 20 p. Sept. 23 a.m. 
. 12 a.m. . 14 p.m. ° 16 p.m. : 21 p.m 

Sept. 26 a.m. | Sept. 30 p.m.|_........ Oct. 4p.m. [| ........ | cece eee Oct. 9 a.m. 
. 29 a.m. | Oct. 1 p.m. = 5 a.m 

Oct. 4 a.m. | Oct. 8am. | Oct. 10pm./_........ Oct. 13 a.m. | Oct. 17 a.m. | Oct. 2 a.m. 
_ 7 a.m. e 9 p.m. : 11 p.m - 13 p.m . 18 p.m 

Oct. 22 a.m. } Oct. 2%am./|__........ Oct. 30 a.m. | Nov. 2am. /]__........ Nov. 5 a.m. 
= 25 a.m. “ 27 p.m. ° 31 p.m - 2 p.m 

Nov. 3 a.m. | Nov. 7 a.m. | Nov. 9p.m.|__........ Nov. 12 a.m. | Nov. 16 a.m. | Nov. 19 a.m. 
. 6 a.m. = 8 p.m. : 10 p.m. . 12 p.m : 17 p.m 

Nov. 12 a.m. | Nov. 16 a.m. /| Nov. 18p.m./__........ Nov. 21 a.m. | Nov. 25 a.m. | Nov. 28 a.m. 
. 15 am. fs 17 p.m. - 19 p.m - 21 p.m ° 26 p.m 

Nov. 2 a.m. | Nov. 28 a.m. | Nov. 30p.m./  ........0 | wesc eee Dec. 5 p.m. | Dec. 8 a.m. 
. 27 a.m. : 29 p.m. | Dec. 1 p.m. . 6 p.m 

Dec. 13 a.m. | Dec. 17 p.m.| __........ Dec. 21 p.m. | ....e ee] ee eee Dec. 26 a.m. 
. 16 a.m. . 18 p.m. 7 22 a.m 

(1922) (1922) 

Dec. 22 a.m. | Dec. 26 a.m. | Dec. Pm.|  ........ Dec. 31 a.m. | Jan. 4 a.m. | Jan. 7 a.m. 
: 25 a.m . 27 p.m. 9 29 p.m - 31 p.m . 5 p.m. 
(1922) (1922) (1922) (1922) 

Jan. 9am./Jan. 13 a.m.!/__........ Jan. 17 a.m. | Jan. @m. | ........ Jan. 23 a.m. 
: 12 a.m. 7 14 p.m. : 18 p.m. . 20 p.m. 

(1922) 

Jan. 20 a.m. | Jan. 24 a.m. | Jan. 26p.m./__........ Jan. 20 a.m. /|__........ Feb. 1 a.m. 
7 23 a.m. 7 25 p.m. ° 27 p.m . 29 p.m 

Jan. 30 a.m. | Feb. 3am./| Feb. 5p.m./__........ Feb. 8 a.m. | Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 

Feb. 2 a.m. . 4 p.m. . 6 p.m. ° 8 p.m . 13 p.m 

Feb. 10 a.m. | Feb. 14 a.m. | Feb. 16p.m./ ........ Feb. 19 a.m. | Feb. 23 a.m Feb. 26 a.m. 
. 13 a.m. ‘ 15 p.m. = 17 p.m 7 19 p.m 7 24 p.m 

Mar. 4a.m./| Mar. 8p.m./|__........ Mar. 12 p.m. | ....ee ee |e te eee Mar. 17 a.m. 
“ 7 a.m. z 9 p.m. ° 13 a.m 


NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. Passengers should ascertain from the Company's Agents at 


their ports of embarkation the exact date of departure. 


Google 
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the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all large and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 

S. S. ‘“‘“Anyvo Marv’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 

S. S. ‘fRaxkuyo Marv’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company in 
Japan for the South American trade. It 
is approximately 460 feet long, 58 feet beam 
and 38 feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and is equipped with 


S. S. “Ginro Marv’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. 


S. S. “Boxuyo Marv’’—Same_ type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 


S. S. “Servo Marv’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 


With these steamers in service, the South 


Z>PvuP & 


American line will be the best equipped 


geared twin-screw engines. steamer line in that trade. 


Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 





KAISHA—NORTH AMERICAN LINE 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


EASTWARD TO AMERICA 


tay Keelung | Shanghai | Dairen | Nagasaki | ‘Kebe | Shimizu | Yokohama | Monoluln | Sanfrancisco | STEAMERS 
Days 
Survey 
i June 10 p.m.|June 12 a.m.|/June 14 a.m.jJune 16am.) ...... June OW am} ...... June 22 p.m.jJuly 3 p.m. 
14 “ 12pm.) ° %4pm. * 17 p.m. “ 21 p.m. (1901) “ &¢pm.| * a.m.jJuly 10 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
9 June 21 p.m.|__...... June Aam.|_...... June 26 a.m.jJune 28 a.m./June 30 a.m.jJuly 1lam.jJuly 12 p.m.jJuly 19 pm.| Tenyo Maru 
“ 2 p.m. “ 27am.) * 2p.m.} ‘ pm.| ° 3$p.m.j * 13 am. 
7 July iIpmjJJuly 3am.July 5am] _...... July ZVam.jJuly 9am.JJuly llam.July 12 am.jJJuly 2 p.m.jJuly 30 p.m.| Korea Maru 
, ‘ 3pmj° 5pm. ‘ 8am.) * 10pm) °* Ilpmj* Mpm| * 24am. 
urvey 
i July 16 p.m.jJJuly 18 am.jJuly 2am.|_...... July a.m.jJuly 2% a.m.jJuly 26 a.m.|July 27 am.jAug. 7 p.m.|/Aug. 14 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
15 * 18pm. * Wp.m. °“ Bam. *° Mpm.|* 2%@pm|* 2Wpm.! * 8 a.m. 
Docking | July 30pm. ...... | ceeee. Aug. 3p.m.|__...... Aug. 7am.j__...... Aug. 9 p.m.|Aug. 22 p.m.j/Aug. 30 p.m. | Persia Maru 
7 4 4 a.m : 8 a.m. * Upm) * 8B am. 
10 Aug. 12pm.) ...... Aug. 15 a.m.) ...... Aug. 17 a.m.|Aug. 19 a.m.jAug. 21 a.m.|Aug. 22 a.m./Sept. 2 p.m.|Sept. 9 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
“ 158 p.m “ 18am.) °° @Wpm.) * apm) * 4pm. is 3 a =e . o 
8 Aug. 27 p.m.) __....... Aug. 30 a.m. t. lam. ...... t. 5 a.m./Sept. 7 a.m. t. 8 a.m./Sept. 19 p.m.|/Sept. 26 p.m. | Siberia Maru 
; * 30 p.m. ie 2 p.m oe 6 p.m. ? 7 p.m. i 10 p.m. P 20 a.m. = 
10 Sept. 9p.m.| ...... Sept. 12 a.m.| ...... t. 14 a.m. t. 16 a.m. t. 18 a.m. t. 19 a.m./Sept. 30 p.m./Oct. 7 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
P 12 p.m ea 15 a.m. ae 17 p.m. eg 18 p.m. oe 21 p.m. Oct. 1 a . 
g Sept. 20 p.m.|_...... Sept. 23 a.m.|...... Sept. 25 a.m. t. 27 a.m.| ...... Sept. 29 p.m.jOct. 10 p.m.|/Oct. 17 p.m. | Korea Maru 
? 23 p.m ? 26 a.m. sad 28 p.m Oct. Ipm| °° 1 am : 
9 Oct. 2pm.|__...... Oct. Sam. ...... Oct. Zam.jOct. 9am) ...... Oct. 11 p.m./Oct. 22 p.m./Oct. 29 p.m. | Shinyo Maru 
° 5 p.m. ° S8am.| * 10pm * Wpm. * Bam. 
6 Oct. 15pm.) ...... | ween. Oct. 19 p.m/_...... Oct. 2am.) ...... Oct. 25 p.m.|Nov. 7 p.m.|Nov. 15 p.m. | Persia Maru 
. a.m. °" &*% a.m “ 27 p.m. 8 a.m. 
Dock ng ; 
10 Oct. Wpm.) ...... Nov. 2a.m.|__...... Nov. 4a.m.jNov. 6a.m./__...... Nov. 8p.m.|Nov. 19 p.m.|Nov. 26 p.m. | Taiyo Maru 
r? . 2 p.m . 5 a.m.| * 7 p.m. * 10p.m.| ° Wam. 
Docking 
10 Nov. 15p.m.|___...... Nov. 18 am.|Nov. 20am. ...... Nov. 2%a.m.}_...... Nov. 26 p.m.|/Dec. 7 p.m.| Dec. 14 p.m. | Siberia Maru 
*“ 18 pm.| * 21 p.m * 25 p.m. “ 28pm.) ° 8 a.m. 
9 Nov. 28p.m.|__...... Dec. lam.|....... Dec. 3a.m./Dec. 5am.|_...... Dec. 7 p.m.|Dec. 18 p.m.| Dec. 25 p.m. | Tenyo Maru 
. 1 p.m 7 4a.m.j| * 6 p.m " 9pm.j “ 19 am. (anes) 
10 Dec. 8p.m.|_...... Dec. ll am.|_...... Dec. 13 a.m./Dec. 15 a.m.| ...... Dec. 17 p.m.|Dec. 28 p.m.|Jan. p.m. | Korea Maru 
* 11 p.m “ l4am.)° 16pm * 19pm.| * 29 am. 
Docking (1922) : 
11 Dec. 19 p.m! ...... Dec. 22 a.m Dec. 24 a.m.|Dec. 26a.m.|__...... Dec. 28 p.m.jJan. 8 p.m.|Jan. 15 p.m Shinyo Maru 
* 22 p.m “ 2am.) * 27pm “ 3pm.) ° 9 a.m. 
Docking (1922) (1922) (1922) (1922 ; 
9 Jan. 4pm! ...... | ...... Jan. 8p.m.|__...... Jan. 12 a.m.|__...... Jan. 14 p.m.jJan. 27 p.m.jFeb. 4 p.m Persia Maru 
. a.m. * 13 am “  16p.m.| ° 28 am. 
(1922) (1922) 
9 Jan. 16p.m.|_...... Jan. 19am.|_...... Jan. 2lam.jJan. 2am.) ...... Jan. 25p.m.jFeb. 5p.m.jFeb. 12 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
* 19 p.m " 22am.) * 2 p.m. °* 27 p.m. 6 a.m. 
8 Jan. 31 p.m.|__...... Feb. 3a.m.jFeb. 5am.|__...... Feb. 9am.|...... Feb. 11 p.m.|Feb. 22 p.m.|Mar. 1 p.m Siberia Maru 
Dooki . 3p.m.| * p.m “ 10p.m * 23pm.) * 28am. 
ng 
10 Feb. ll p.m.j| _...... Feb. 14 a.m.}__...... Feb. 16 a.m./Feb. 18 a.m.| _...... Feb. 20 p.m.|Mar. 3 p.m.|/Mar. 10 p.m Tenyo Maru 
°* 14 p.m. * 17 am.| * 19 p.m *“ 22pm.| * 4 a.m. 
9 Feb. %p.m.|__...... Feb. 27 am.| __...... Mar. 1lam.j/Mar. 3am./|__...... Mar. 5 p.m.|Mar. 16 p.m.j/Mar. 23 p.m Korea Maru 
° 27 p.m 2 2a.m.| ° 4 p.m ; 7p.m.| “ 17 a.m. 
11 Mar. 9p.m.|_...... Mar. 12 a.m.|__...... Mar. 14 a.m./Mar. 16am./__...... Mar. 18 p.m.|Mar. 29 p.m./Apr. 5 p.m Shinyo Maru 
3 * 12 p.m “ l5am.| *° 17 p.m *" 2pm. °* 3am. 
urvey 
12 Mar. 29 p.m.j oo ...... | cae Apr. 2p.m.|__...... Apr. 6am.|__...... Apr. 8p.m.jApr. 21 p.m.|Apr. 20 p.m.| Persia Maru 
3 a.m 7 a.m t 10 p.m. . 22 ai . 


Stay of Steamers.—The stay of steamers at intermediate ports of call is about asfollows: Honolulu 12 hours; Yokohama westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 
24 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; — 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 hours; Manila 36 hours; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These figures are approximate and subject to change as 
the requirements of schedule may demand. 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


0% RISEN KAISHA maintains agents 
inthe principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tlon regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
The full lst of these representatives is given 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
service in their power to those who request 
their assistance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world. 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Tokyo, Japan 


Head Office: 





Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 
‘New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
Akron, Ohio 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank, 
C. D. Honodle, Union Passenger Depot. 





Rubber City Savings Bank. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cunard Line, 65 North Forayth St 








D. Asbury Agent Southern Pacific Co., 
sit Healy B 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 


Am. Express Co., 19 E. Baltimore St. 
W. B. Johnson, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
402 Hartman Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
5 Woolworth Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington St. 
Wm. H. Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 
gross St 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. 
Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 
‘Am, Express Co., 43 Franklin St. 
H. Glynn, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
12 Milk St! 
Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 








Digitized by Goc gle 


8. B, St, John, D.P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washing 
EG; Fete, G. A., Western Pacific, 450 O1 


jon St 
South 


Buffalo, New York 
press Co.. Main and Erie St. 
rust 






tional Bank. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘Cosmopolitan Tours Co., 511 Traction Bldg 
xpress Co., 4th and Race Sts. 
t, Southern Pacific Co., 


k Bl 

W, H. Connor, Gen: Agent, 
704 Union Central Bldg. 

F. G. Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 
‘Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 
Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 
Universal Marine: Agency 142 So, Clark 
C.L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
C_L. McFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 








inion Pacific Co., 
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58 East Washington St. 

JR. Moriarty, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 

J. L. Hohl, G. A., Western Pacific, 700 Westmin- 
ster Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 2 
Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square 
The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth St., Cleve- 
land Trust Bl. 
Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 733 Euclid Ave. 
‘Am, Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St. 
P. Palmateer, DP. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bide 
J. H. Harper, G. A\, Western Pacific, Bangor Bldg 
Calexico, Cal. 
6.0.6 
Denver, Colo. 
American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 
B.D. Whitley, Denver R., 8. and Tourist Agency. 
61-17 Se. 
F. W. Se lewick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
Denham Bldg: 
J.B, Hall, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 204 U. 8. Nat. Bank 
Wk Cunidufl, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co, 
18th & Californi 
S. Ban & Co., 2002 Larimer St 
Des Moines, Iowa 
D. M. Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 209 
Fifth St. 
CA Moore, G. A., Santa Fe, 616 Flynn Bldg. 
H_W. Warren, D."P. icago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Ry:, Union Station 
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ley, Agt. Southern Pacific. 

















Detroit, Mic 
Cunard 





ine, 36 Washington Boulevard. 

Express Co., 25 Fort St. West. 

W.W. Hale, Gen’ Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
211 Majestic Bldg. 

A.R. Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
11-17 Lafayette Blvd. 

F.T. Hendry, Gen, Agent, Santa Fe, Free Prose Bl 














ah speoneids A., Western Pacific, 805 C. of 
M.S, Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bld 

El Paso, Tex. wy: on 7 
Southwestern 8. 8. Agency. 

El Centro, Cal. 


Security Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
E,W, Martindell, G. A., Western Pacific, care of 
FW. & D.C. RB. 
junction, Colo,” 
W. B Kenney. G. A., Western Paciic. 
Highland Park, 
Highland Bark State Bank. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
ton Nina, Mo. Pac. Ticket Office. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
3.M. Hardy, 707 Walnut St. 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hotel Meuhlebach. 
American Express Co., 1125 MeGee St. 
LB. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Railway Exchange 
Seth Rhodes, A. G. P. A., 805 Walnut St, 
Geo. Hagenbuch, D. P. A’ Santa Fo, 719 Walnut St. 
E.C. Roxbury, G. A., West. Pac., 112 Ry. Exch. Bldg 
Los Angeles Cal. 
8. L. Kreider, Pacific Elec. Buildi 
American Express Co., 752 8. Broadway. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, Hotel Alexandria, 
D. W. Ferguson, 7518. § 
Equitable 8.8. Agency, Ist and Spring Streets. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
- D. Wilson, $8 North Main St. 
LC. Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis : ; 
E. G. Clay, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
Grand Ave. 
American Express Co., 368 Broadway. 
C.F. Meltzer, C. M & St. P. Ry.,.205 East Water St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cunard Line, litan Life Bldg. 
Nils Nilsen, 127 8. Third St 
American Express Co,, 619 Marquette 
E_H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 125 
South Third St 
G_F. MeNeil, G. P. A., N. P. Ry. Co., 
522 Second Street 
Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Digitized by Goc gle 


Banking Service 
to 


Foreign Trade 


While certain circumstances, augmented by mod- 
ern shipping facilities are responsible for our 
recent rapid development in world commerce, 
modern banking, which has made international 
trading as simple as buying and selling at home, 
must also be given a share of the credit. 





For sixty-two years the Ladd & Tilton Bank has 
been a recognized factor in the development of 
shipping in the Pacific Northwest, particularly 
in Portland. 





Our Foreign Department is composed of men 
who have expert knowledge of all transactions 
incident to international business. 


Their knowledge, coupled with the world-wide 
facilities of this strong bank, forms the basis of 
a service to importers and exporters that is un- 
usually complete. 


When in the need of such service, communicate 
with us. 


LADD & TILTON BANK 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS “LADD” 
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THE OHIO STATE 


JAPAN 
INVITES YOU 


HE lovely land of cherry 
blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silk and 
pottery makers; of quaint 
age old customs, of gor- 
geous temples; ofsmiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, 18 to- 
day the WORLD'S MOST 
FASCINATING VACA- 
TION LAND. 


Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
to insure pro r service to 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels. 


“JAPAN,’’ a handy guide book sent free 
on request of Secretary Japan Hotel Asso- 
ciation, Japan Tourist Bureau, Central Sta- 
tion, Tokyo; or 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, or Traffic Bureau, Dept. of Railways, 
Tokyo, or at any office of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, or Thomas Cook & Sons. 
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DAVIES, TURNER & CO. 


Foreign Freight Contractors 
and Forwarders 


| EN 


Customs Brokers 
Storage 
Marine insurance 


FREIGHT BROKERS 


—_——$_ 


OFFICES: 


London 
Paris 


Li | 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
-ploe 
Biren 


Ostend, 
(Belgium) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
110 CALIFORNIA STREET 


FREIGHT AGENTS 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
MESSAGERIES MARITIMES OF FRANGE 


Cable Address—All Offices—"SPEDITION" 





(Continued from e 64) 
New York, N son 


Toyo Kisen ] Kaisha, 165 ae 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadw 
Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th pin & 245 Broadway. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
McCann's Tours, Marbridge Bidg., B'rdw’ y at 34th. 
Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th ie 
Marster’s Tours, 1123 Broadw 
Gillespie, Kinports and Beard: 50 W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building 
Miller Tourist Co., § Columbus as Circle: 
Edwin H. Low's Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. Express Co., 65 Broadway an 118 W. 39th. 
International Slee sig Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 5th Ave. 

. C. Connor, Jr., G. A., Western Pacific, 1102 

71 Broadway. 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 
Cunard S. S. Co., 205 St. Charles St. 
J. E. Lambert, St. Charles and Gravier Sts. 
Nogales, Ariz. 
T. G. Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 
Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 
Ogden, Utah 
Goodman, Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 
Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 
E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
H. G. Bock, G. A., W.P.R.R. 704 W. O. W. Bidg. 
W. E. Bock, C. M. eS. P. Ry. Co., 407 8. 15th St. 


saa sn or Pa. 
nard Line, 1300 Walnut St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1338 Walnut St. 
Am. Express Co., 143 So. Broad St. 
Bartlett Tours Com ny, 200 So. 13th St. 
F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 
F. L. Feakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
C.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 

S. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cunard Line, 712 Smithfield St. 


oe ress Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 
an G. Herri : Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 
C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg. 
J.T. Neison, G.A., Weetern Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 
Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bl 
American Ex reas Co., 6th an Onk Sta. 
W.C. McBride, G. A., "415 foray Frais 
Portland, Me.— Robt. W. Reford Co nc., 108 Middle St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 


Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 E. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.—First National Bank. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 625 Market St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 116 Ch St. 
American Express oo Ave. 
W.H. Olin, A. G. F. &P , Union Pacific Co. 
T. J. Moore, Consolidated Tioket Office. 


sca atk Utah 
A. Shewe, 10 South Main St. 
E R. Jennings, G. A., Western Pacific, Clift Bidg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don unann, care Pacific 8. 8. 
8. L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels ae 
San Pedro, Cal.—H. M. Read, Agt P. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
W. R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 
Am. Express Co., 9th and Locust 8t. 
G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
312 N. Sixth St. 
J. L. Carney, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 
Olive St. 
E. H. Dallas, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg. 
J. L. Hohl, G. A., Western Pacific, Pierce Bldg. 
Stockton, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Bureau. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
106 South 10th St. 
Washington, D.C. 
The Cunard Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 
American Express Co., 1328 F St. N. W. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 


Halifax, N.S. 

ve Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 

ts. 

Montreal, Que. 

Am. Express Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526 S. Catherine St., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 


St. ag hn, N. B. 
he Robt. Reford Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis S. 8. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line, 622 Hasting St. 

Winnipeg 
Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 


hh 


Google 


AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
oung Building. 
Hilo............008. C. Brewer & Co. 

AGENTS IN CUBA 
Havana............. R. Dussaq & Co 
Santiago............ Desiderio Parreno 
Cienfuegos......... Cardona & Co 


AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


City of Mexico...... Kato & Co. 
Salina Cruz, Mex... F.L. Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term’! 


Balboa, Panama.... Panama Agencies 
Manzanillo, Mex....Nat’] Rys. of Mexioo, Jose 8. Razura. 
Mollendo, ..Mollen o Agency Co. 
Montevideo, ; 
Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Buenos Aires, 
Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Lima, Peru......... W. R. Grace & Co 
Callao, Peru........ W. R. Grace & Co 
Arica, Chile........ Arica Agencies. 


Vales Chile...... Nitrate Agencies. 
aiso, Chile... W. R. Grace & Co. 
American Express Co. 


sete IN EUROPE. 
d 8.8. Co. 


London, Eng........Cunar 
Am.ExpressCo.,6 sae bee pais tee 
Thos. k & Sons, Ludgate Circus 
Ppl ar Eng ....Cunard S. 8. Co. 
‘Holiand pHoymensechumanhoonnere’y: 
eog-7 Stig. t—Worms & Co 


AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ltd. 

| ee Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.),Ltd. 
Luderitz............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd 
Cape Town......... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), 
Port Elizabeth...... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd 
East London....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
Durban............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 

AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Adelaide........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 


MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
Brisbane........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Melbourne......... Thomas Cook & Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
pee el ace Ltd 
Sydney............. homas Coo 
ti Philp & ron, "Ltd. 


ae THE ORIENT. 


Amoy.............. Douglas, my ica & Co. 
Bangkok........... Anglo Siam io waite 
Batavia............. The Borneo Co., 

Rose Taylor & oo Med. 
Bombay............ Thomas Cook & Son. 

Cox’s Shipping Agency, Ltd. 

Grindlay & Co. 
Calcutta............ Thomas Cook & Son 


Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
Grindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 


Canton............. T. E. Griffith. 
Chefoo............. Cornabe, Eekiord & Co. 
Chemulpo.......... Bennett & Co. 
Colombo........... Thomas Cook & Son. 

Delmege, Reid & Co. 
Dairen............. Dairen Kisen Kaisha 
DOU § is cecasteuas es Thomas Cook & Son. 
Foo Chow.......... Bathgate & Co. 
Fusan.............- Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Hankow...........- Westphal, King & Ramsay, — 
paheg saves aces Sale ae International Sleeping Car Co 

ong Kong......... oyo Kisen 

Karachi Sah antaeteNs Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. 


Keelung, Formosa..Tait & Co. 
Yamashita Kisan Kaisha. 


Kobe.............-. Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Macao........2000:: De Souza & Co. 
Maccassar.......... Francis Peek & Co. 
Madras............. alker & 
Manila............. Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Masampo........... Holme, Ringer & 

OOO 5 ens cisco Francis Peek & Co 
Moji................ Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
Nagasaki........... Holme, Ringer & Co 
Newchang.......... A. Van Ness 
Pedang............. Fancis Peek & Co. 
Peking............. Thos. Cook & Son. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Penang............. Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 
McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Port Said, — ..Worms & Co. 
Rangoon........... Thomas Cook & Son. 
pe oe ee ares Bxpert eos nee Co. 
seg canatiacly waco urns, up 

ee Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Seoul.............. L. Rondon & Co. 
Shanghai........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Shimidzu........... Amano Kaisoten. 
Singapore........... McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Sourabaya.......... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Swatow............. Bradley & Co. 
Tsingtau........... Cornabe, E ckford & Co. 
Tientsin............ Liddell] Bros. & Co. 

International Sleeping Car Co., 
Viladivostock.... ... Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Yokohama.......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


NOTE.—AII offices of the principal railways in the 
United States: also all the offices of Cunard S. S., Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, the American Express Co., and 
International Seeping Car Co., in all parts of the world, 
will quote rates and furnish tickets. 
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YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 
tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 
wonderful climate—unique 


in the evolution of modern 
history. 


Here you will find the East 


sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 


= cordially meeting the West and the 
Old Civilization melting into the 
New. A social enigma, a political 


Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 
charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 
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Tales of the Sea 
Tales of See and 
Tales of the CCC 


Che Log 


OF THE C/RCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB 


‘Advertising Contract Blank and Rates 
‘upon application 


2>upSe 


Stories and Articles by Celebrated 
Circumnavigators Covers and Cartoons 
by Circumarteditornankivell 
Circumbyspecialdispensationglackens 
and Mile. Lagrima Bonafouz 
The organ of the Circumnavigators 
Club printed bi-monthly for the 
pleasure of Circumnavigators. and 
those who ought to be. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This side of the C $1.00 
The other side of the C $1.50 
Cingle Copy, 20c 


J. H. BIRCH, Jr., Editor 





The Log of the 
Circumnavigators Club 
Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER 
WORKS 








Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Limited 





Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand 
Tientsin Line—Every Three Days 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
and Canton Line—Every Five Days 


The Steamers of this Company 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- 
commodation and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai 
and JapanLine—Every Ten Days 


These Steamers maintain a 
Regular Service between Cal- 
cutta and Kobe, calling at 
Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Moji when Westward hound. 





A Weekly Service ismaintained between 

Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. 

Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
Port on Friday Afternoon. 





Jardine Matheson @ Co. 
Limited 
General Managers at Hong Kong 


INTERNATION 


















American Trading Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 
25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS 


Contractors, Engineers, Shipping 





SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
TACOMA PARIS 
NEW ORLEANS BRUSSELS 
yor ROTTERDAM 
NORCHAMA MARTINIQUE 
SHANGHAI HAVANA 
PEKING CARACAS 
HANKOW MEXICO CITY 
TIENTSIN VERA CRUZ 
MILAN BUENOS AIRES 
SYDNEY ROSARIO 
MELBOURNE MONTEVIDIO 
PERTH RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRISBANE BAHIA 
ADELAIDE PERNAMBUCO 
MADRID SAO PAULO 
Publishers of 
“THE EXPORT WORLD 
AND HERALD” 


In English and Spanish 
ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
ADVERTISING RATES 





AL BANKING 


CORPORATION 


OWNED BY NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


U. S. $10,000,000 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


U. S. $4,000,000 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 
BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 


MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 
notice on the most reasonable terms 


CHINA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


JAVA 


PANAMA 


Canton Pekin 
Hankow 
Harbin 


Hongkong 
INDIA 


Bombay Calcutta 
Rangoon 


Tientsin 


Shanghai 


Batavia Sourabaya Colon = Panama 


Puente Plate JAPAN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
erto 


la 
San Pedro de Macoris Kobe Yokohama us ment 
Santo ‘Dain SPAIN SETTLEMENTS 
San Francisco de Macoris Barcelona Madrid Singapore 


Barahona 
La 


BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 


‘Once (Buenos Aires) 


Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Bahia Riode 
Pernambuco 


ITALY—Genoa 
PERU—Lima 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
Calle Rondeau 

(Montevideo) 


janeiro 
intos. 


CHILE PORTO RICO 
Santiago Valparaiso Ponce San Juan 
CUBA 
Havana and 22 other 
cities in Cuba 


VENEZUELA 
W. L. GILL, Manager RUSSIA Gheded Botivar 
Maracaibo 


Moscow Petrograd 
(temp. discontinued) 


BELGIUM 
Antwerp Brussels 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
232 MONTGOMERY ST. 


LONDON OFFICE 
36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C 


LYONS OFFICE 
27 PLACE TOLOZAN 


San Francisco 











ESTABLISHED 1850 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘LANGLEY’’ 
A. B. C. CODE STH ED. IMPROVED 6TH ED. 
_ BENTLEY-WESTERN UNION § LETTER 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
-. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


42-6 FIRST STREET 11-21 STEVENSON STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE NO. 685 


No. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 


CASLE ADDRESS: 
BLISS, SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CODE 


Geo. Herrmann Company 


HOPS IN BALES AND CASES A 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA AQUA AMMONIA 26 
SOLVAY 78% CALCIUM CHLORIDE, SOLID AND 
GRANULATED 
PACKERS OF CROWN BRAND HOPS 


300 FRONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. ESCALLE J. DOASSANS 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINDS OF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONES: SUTTER 4870-4371 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE KEARNY 3117 


A. N. NELSON & CO. 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 


BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, PROVISIONS 
SHIP SUPPLIES, CANNED GOODS 
SALT, SALT FISH, ETC. 


87-89 CLAY ST-:, SAN FRANCISCO 


Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 
SAN FRANCISCO 











William Cluff Company, 


INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND CANNERS 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


CANNED FRUIT, CANNED VEGETABLES 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, SHOES 
RUBBER SUNDRIES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Shanghai, China Manila, P. I. 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC ORIENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 100! 
EXPORT — IMPORT 
16 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWEN ALL CODES 


SMOKE ALEXANDER 


HUMBOLDT 


MILD HAVANA CIGARS 
Michalitschke Bros. & Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTERS SAN FRANCISCO 





G. F. NEWELL J. H. MARSHALL 
MarsHace-Newe ce Suppcy Co. 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
SUPPLIES AND GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 
PHONE SUTTER 6585 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








TELEPHONE KEARNY 36530 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 


PACKERS 
ANTLER BRAND 
FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS, PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


GENERAL OFFICE 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Google 


O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 


AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 
CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 





BAYLE, LACOSTE & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TRIPE, CALVES’ HEADS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES, 
SWEETBREAD, LIVERS AND OX TAILS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
444 PINE STREET 


PHONES: 
FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 230 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 








THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF. 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SsCRYSTAL” ICE 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M'S. ARMY AND NAVY 


2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


J. W. LEGGETT B. OC. BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


516 BATTERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF: 
PHONE SUTTER 374 


Home of the CHICKERING and other pianos 
The AUTOPIANO, Choice of the Navy 
The famous AMPICO Reproducing Piano 
Victrolas, Victor Records and Player Rolls 


Band Instruments and Accessories 


Byron Mauzy, 250 Stockton St. 


(On Union Square—Opp. The St. Francis Hotel) 
VISITORS ARK WELCOME 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3688 


W. S. ALEXANDER 


GENERAL 


BURGLARY ANO ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
AUTOMOS@ILE POLICIES AND CUSTOMS CONTRACTS 


MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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E. CLEMENS HORST CO. 


_ Choicest California, Oregon 
and Washington Brewing 


Three Star and Rose Brands 
Package Hops 


Chevalier and Bay Malt 


New York, 
London 


San Francisco, Chicago 


Cable Address All Offices: 
CLEMHORST 
All Standard Codes 


Largest Hop Growers in the World 





Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 


MEL. SCHWEITZER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 













HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
K. 


SOSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


PHONES: MAIN 5670 


YASUHARA CO. 


STEAMSHIP 


PROVISION SUPPLIES 
OFFICE 115 N. SAN PEDRO ST. 


Passenger Agent 
Toro Kisen KarsHa 
(ORIENTAL 8. 8. CO.) 


219 Jackson St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


P. O. BOX 8&2 TELEPHONE 605 


NEW 2605 


AH CHEW BROTHERS 
LEE CHUCK 


728 ALAKEA ST., OPP. GREGG CO. NEXT DOOR SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTE, NEAR ALAKEA WHARF 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
DEALERS IN 


DRY GOODS, GROCERIES, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
OF ALL KINDS, 


GUARANTEED IN GOOD ORDER 


DELIVERED TO ANY PART OF THE CITY FREE OF CHARGE 
SHIPS' SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY. DELIVERIES MADE 
ON SHORT NOTICE, DAY OR NIGHT 








MARINE INSURANCE 


You Can Insure Your Baggage 
on Sea and Land 
Against Fire and Theft and All the 


Perils of Navigation and 
Transportation 


AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


325 California St., San Francisco 


Castle & Cooke Ltd., Agts., Honolulu 
Settling Agents in all parts of the world 


‘““RBAR BRAND’?? 
California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 
KULLMAN, SALZ & CO., 
Incorporated 
603 Wells Fargo Building 


San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
Cable Address ‘‘Kulmansals”’ 





HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CERTIFIED BABY MILK. 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 


BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. BRICK ICE CREAM DE- 
LIVERED TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 





H. N. Cook BELTING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LEATHER BELTING 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 





JUST OUT 


TERRY’S GUIDE 
TO THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
The Newest and Most Complete Guide-book 
PRICE $5.00 PER Copy 


AT AL BOOKSELLERS OR 
**JAPAN’’ 625 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 
TIN WARE, WILLOW WARE, WOODEN WARE 
ALUMINUM WARE, JANITORIAL. SUPPLIES 


325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 





Google 








THOS. COOK & SON 


TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
BANKERS, ETC. 


“Travel Without Trouble”’ 


INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 


MANILA: Manila Hotel 
PEKING: Grand Hotel de Pekin 
YOKOHAMA: 82 Water Street 
HONGKONG: Des Voeux Road 
SHANGHAI: 15 The Bund 
Chief Office 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


San Francisco, 53 Post Street 
New York, 245 Broadway 


*“JAPAN”’ IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


251 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


PANAMA AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 


COLON—PANAMA 
BALBOA 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ANCON, C. Z. 
Cable Address: “PANACO” 


Agents in the Canal Zone and Republic 
of Panama for 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 











McCabe, Hamilton & 
Renny Co., Ltd. 


STEVEDORES 


SHIPS’ MAIL IN OUR CARE PROMPTLY 
DELIVERED 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


CODES: 

WATKINS. SCOTT'S, 9TH Eb., A-1, A. B. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS: 

*RENNY’’ 








ORIENTAL HOTEL—KOBE 


FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 


Cable Address: “Oriental” KOBE American Plan—Rates on Application 


Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section in Japan. 
of the City. Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the 


European Steward. Completely Equipped Garage. 
jew Banquet Ballroom and Theatre recently completed and 
American’ Hatoba. Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed now open for Private Dances, Receptions, Theatricals, Dinners, 
view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. Fireproof, Lectures, Concerts, Motion Pictures, and meetings of all kinds, 
Steel, Stone and Brick Building. Hot and Cold Running Banquet capacity, 350 persons; concert capacity, 700 persons. 
Water, Steam Heat and Telephones in Every Room. Electric Completely equipped stage with scenery, lights. and dressing 
Elevator Service. Large and Handsome Foyer. Best Orchestra rooms. Entopean steward in charge. 


Under the Personal Direction of KENT W. CLARK 
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Oregon- Pacific Company 


WILCOX BUILDING 
CABLES: POWLMAC 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Shipbrokers, Freight Forwarders and 
General Agents 


FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


SERVICES 


Regular direct freight services to and from 
Portland to the Portland to Japan, China, Mexico, Panama 
Orient and and West Coast of South ‘America. 


South America Regular direct passenger service to Japan 
and China from Valparaiso and other West 
Coast points, via Portland. 


JOINT SERVICES OF 
Holland-America Line and Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 


Regular direct freight service from Portland to the United Kingdom, France, Holland and Germany. 


Charles Nelson Company Northbound freight service, San Francisco 
to Portland. 


° : . Freight service between Portland and 
Columbia Navigation Co. ie’ Wael ce cae ne ee oe 


Monthly Refrigerator Service, Portland to 
Elder Steel S. S. Co. Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


PASSENGER BOOKING AGENTS 


Holland-America Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Matson Line 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha and many others. 


STEAMER TICKETS 


to Europe, South America, Hawaii, South Seas and the Orient. 


Google 








FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 





RMS “AQUITANIA” 


Passenger and Freight 
New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean ut! 
New York—Liverpool Boston—Liverpool 
New York—London Boston—London 
New York—Bristol Philadelphia—Liverpool 
New York—Antwerp Philadelphia—London 
New York—Rotterdam Philadelphia—Bristol America—Levant 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
55_N. Forsyth St..... . ATLANTA Olive St. 
107 B. Baitimore Si... t 
126 State St 
140 N. Dearth 
Hotel ‘Cleveland Bldg 
1227-1229 


443 West Washi N 
712 Smithfield St.. .. PITTSBURGH 
198 Middle St...... “PORTLAND, ME, 
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“Outward Bound’’—Toyo Kisen Kaisha 8. S. Tenyo Maru, leaving the Golden Gate, San Francisco. 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 
From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, 
China, Philippines and the Far East 


Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Dairen, Hongkong, Shanghai, Manila and 
connecting at Hongkong for all points East and South and Round the World 
Fast and frequent service by palatial liners, unexcelled in size, equipment, comfort and luxury. 


S.S.“SHINYO MARU” 22,000 Tons_S.. S. “TAIYO MARU” 25,000 Tons = S. S. “KOREA MARU” 20,000 Tons 


5 ‘Triple Screw Turbine ‘Twin Screw ‘Twin Screw 

| S.S. “TENYO MARU” 22,000 Tons S.S. “PERSIA MARU” S. S. “SIBERIA MARU” 20,000 Tons 

5 Triple Screw Turbine 9,000 Tons Twin Screw 

B These steamships present the farthest advance in the science of shipbuilding, being equipped with every modern [fg 

kj device for the safety, convenience, comfort and entertainment of passengers, including Wireless Telegraph, Automatic 
Safety devices, Electric Lights in every berth, Electric Fans in every Stateroom, Porcelain Bathtubs, Steam Laundry, 
Open-air Gymnasium, Moving Picture Shows, Swimming Tanks, Orchestral Concerts. Perfect Service -Uneguatted Culsivs, 


SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO ORIENT 
For detailed sailing schedule, see Pages 62-63 
S. S. “Taiyo Maru,” December 5th. S. S. “Tenyo Maru,” January 3rd. S. S. “Shinyo Maru,” January 24th, 
S. S. “Siberia Maru,” December 23rd. S. S. “Korea Maru,” January 13th. S. S. “Persia Maru,” February 11th. 
SAILINGS ALSO FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 


SOUTH AMERICAN LINE : 
The oaly Regular Direct Service between the Orlent (Hongkong, Moj, Kobe, Yokohama), Hawaii (Honolulu), San Francisco, San Pedro 
(Los Angeles), Mexico (Salina Cruz), Panama (Balboa), and South America (Callao, Arica, Iquique, Valparaiso). 
Ss. S. “ANYO MARU,” S. S. “RAKUYO MARU,” S. S. “SEIYO MARU,” S. S. “GINYO MARU,” S. S. E!YO MARU," S. S.“HAYO MARU,” 
S. S. “REIYO MARU,” S. S. “KOYO MARU,” S. S. “CHOYO MARU,” 
SAILING FROM SAN FRANCISCO FOR SOUTH AMERICA, S. S. “SEIYO MARU,” DECEMBER 20TH, 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
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TO THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Our Foreign Department directly connects American enterprise with 
the world’s routes of trade—reaches to the ends of the most 
remote business trails. 


Anglo service meets the every requirement of International Commerce. 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 

MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

J. FRIEDLANDER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

C. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
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DIRECTORS 
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CAPITALIST 
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ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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J. J. MACK 
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. A place where it is summer 
all the year— 


lighttut ¢ 


There is no Place Like Del Monte 


Del Monte is the ideal place in which 
to spenda few days before sailing or 
after re! from abroad. It offers 
every facility for out door sport. 


ONLY 4 HOURS BY TRAIN FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 125 MILES 
OVER FINEST MOTOR ROAD IN THE WORLD 


American Plan Only—Super Excellent Table 


Wire or wireless reservations at our expense 


Carl S. Stanley 


MANAGER 


Below: The Lodge at Pebble Beach facing the Sea 
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One of the charms 
of the Japanese home 
is the willing and ef- 
ficient service ren- 
dered so swiftly and 
courteously to the 
visitor. The maids, 
known as “neisan, 
or elder sisters, are 
almost a part of the 
family and no effort 
is too great for them 
in extending the hos- 
pitality of the master 
of the house. Above 
is one of them bring- 
ing tea along the nar- 
row verandah to our 
rooms, 
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JAPAN AND HER MANDATORIES 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea and Saghalin in the year 1921. 





By Pouttn 


Bigevow, M. A., F. R.G.S., 


Author of **White Man's Africa,’’ ‘*Children of the Nations,’’ ‘*Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’’ ‘‘From the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea,’’ ete., ete. 


JAPAN received me in 1876 when I stumbled 
upon a sunken rock at the entrance of Yedo 
Bay. My ship turned upside down and I 
scrambled ashore with little more than my 
life. A shipwrecked sailor secs the seamy 
side of life—and in that guise I first learned 
to love the people of Dai Nippon. 

This is my fifth and final voyage in Orien- 
tal waters—for I am an old man and cannot 
stand any longer the superstitious practice 
of injecting poison into the blood of healthy 
passengers. When vaccination by violence 
shall have been abolished at Christian ports 
of entry, then may I possibly sail the seven 
seas once more. 

Nearly the whole of my long life has been 
devoted to travel and the study of adminis- 

trative methods—particularly in Colonies. Far be it from 
me to claim the rank of an expert—only a politician by 
profession has ever achieved so lofty a title. My task is 
limited to observing and recording what all can see or 
note. My merit, if any, arises from having to my credit 
more years than many of my more gifted colleagues. 

















PouLTNey BIGELow, 
Malden on Hudson, New York, 1921, 


I. 


Arrival in Tokyo as Guests in a Japanese Home. 
First Night in Strange Quarters. 

We were met at the Yokohama wharf by my Japanese 
friend of half a century, whom I shall eall Y. K. I had 
almost called him the oldest of my friends—perhaps he 
is; but sure am I that no friend of any breed or creed 
would more completely embody our conception of gentle- 
man than the one who smiled us welcome to his home in 
Tokyo. He had come the eighteen miles by rail from the 
Capital in order to be at the wharf in time and made many 


Our 





apologies for what he was pleased to call the poorness and 
the discomfort of his humble and unworthy abode. Y. K. 
is of noble rank and also Director in a bank that is nearly 
half a century old and whose officially certified paid-up 
thirty million yen, with an almost equal amount 
fund and with assets amounting to five hundred 
million yen. 

There is no Chinaman in this or any other Japanese 
bank. It has thirty branches throughout Japan and 
Korea, to say nothing of its representatives in London and 
New York. Needless to say I refer to the Dai Ichi Ginko 
founded by the great Shibusawa 

The Yokohama manager met us also, and his limousine 
swiftly carried us away from Customs inspectors, news- 
paper paul-prys, police officials and others who ask for 
personal details. How it was done I know not—presum- 
ably by the same mysterious machinery that operates in 
the harbor of New York. Japan has copied closely the 
useless and vexatious means by which respectable trav- 
elers can be discouraged—and no American with a sense of 
humor dares offer a criticism, for the obvious repartee of 
the Nipponese is, ‘‘Why, we do just what you do in San 
Francisco and Seattle.’” 

We rested first in the director’s room, entirely furnished 
a la London or New York, and then in shuffled several 
pretty little smiling maids in gorgeous kimonos who 
poured us tea and passed cakes and other dainties. 

Y. K. had met the elder Pierpont Morgan in his Wall 
street office and had been much impressed by the conversa- 
tion he then had with him on matters of banking—indeed 
Y. K. had made several trips to both Europe and America, 
commencing with Anno 1872 when first we met in the 
Academie Groves of Norwich (Connecticut). He had 
entertained me in Japan more than once—but never be- 
fore had I been accompanied by a wife! And what of 
Mrs. Y. K.! No woman objects to her husband bringing 
a man home with him—but I have known tears to follow 
the news that said man was to inelude a wife! Japanese 
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Every Japanese home, be it ever so humble, has its tiny garden, faithfully 


reproducing some bit of landscape. 


In the more elaborate estates these gardens 


cover a great area and ‘present complete replicas of mountain, lake and shore. 


wives are wives in Japanese dress—nothing more. The 
woman rules Japan as her sister on the Yangtse rules 
China. Love rules in every clime and it’s only the love- 
less ones that are dethroned. Laws may come and go, but 
love remains today as in olden times, the one force that 
binds man in cheerful slavery. 

We held a council of war at the bank; and wife warmly 
seconded the proposition that we immediately plunge into 
the mysteries of Japanese domesticity by accepting Y. K.’s 
invitation to make his house our home. 

So, after many more warnings intended as deterrents to 
our dangerous course, we hurried to Tokyo by an electrical- 
ly driven train and found there another limousine in whieh 
with much horn-blowing through streets besprinkled with 
babies, coolies and push earts, we finally entered a mass 
gateway leading to the beautiful grounds of my old friend. 

As we drew up to the front entrance there was heard 
much rattling of sliding panels; and as we alighted wi 
noticed a perspective of bodies in kimonos bowing their 
heads to the matting and smiling between bows. Y. K. 
says he is a poor man and therefore has but seven serv- 
ants! These welcomed us with Oriental completene: 
first the venerable Major Domo who has a general eye on 
everything; then the gardeners who have several acres of 
park to keep in order; then the kitehen and pantry de- 
partment represented by three or four very clean and 
fresh and smiling maidens, who looked each about sixteen 
years old—and why do all good looking Japanese women 
look sixteen—even though they have marriageable sons 
and daughters! An American woman once told me that 
her sisters of Japan were little better than slaves! If 
that be so was there ever more eloquent argument in favor 



































of slavery! Should we not adopt an institution that 
makes womankind seem eternally young and charming! 
Can we hope that youth and beauty will characterize them 
when they shall have abandoned their homes in order to 
earve out a career as club leader and birth controller! 
From the shadow of the hallway emerged Mrs Y. K.— 
graciously smiling welcome. She had heard of me from 
her husband; but wife made her tremble—a_ strange 
woman—a foreigner—one of whose language she knew 
nothing and of whose habits she had but vague notions. 
There must have been infinite diplomacy on Y. K.’s pa 
and he is no infant in statecraft! There must have been 
heavy sighs on the part of Mrs. Y. K.—possibly smothered 





















tears. She welcomed us grandly and resignedly—even 
sweetly. We exchanged a few commonplaces and she 
showed us to our suite of mysterious rooms. It was now 


the turn of wife to suppress her tears; for there was no 
cupboard, no roomy chest of drawers, no pegs even, on 
which clothes could be hung; not a chair, or table or even 
a bedstead! A storm had been brewing as we motored 
through Tokyo and we heard the tiles rattling on the mas 
sive roof and our weoden shutters shook themselves almost 
out of their grooves. We had five pieces of baggage and 
as we unpacked we littered the beautiful mi might 
one who is rescuing property from a fire. It was nearing 
dinner time and wife was in despair—she had seen Japan 
in pictures but nothing had prepared her for a palace in 
which the European machinery for hair dressing was 
wanting. Her gowns were sadly crumpled and the fold- 
ing of them on the floor was our substitute for closet 
hangers. She cried and she lamented—and in the midst 
of her misery out went every electric light in Mokojima— 
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Simplicity is the keynote of the Japanese home. And with that simplicity an 


exquisite cleanliness that is in itself one of its greatest attractions, 


The main 


room of these houses is always like that shown above with its alcoves and sliding 


doors. 


and so she sat upon the floor and—surrendered. 

Soon came pattering feet on the interminable narrow 
verandah of polished wood, and little maids brought little 
candles. But as people in Japan are presumed to squat 
upon their heels, all the furniture is built on that scale; 
and candles are placed on quasi footstools. The candles 
emphasized our gloom, assisted by a thermometer which 
had not the spirit to rise above 50° Fahrenheit. 

In desperation I intercepted one of the little maids and 
signed to her that I wanted the bath room and the adjun 
tive apartment. So off we went groping along the clatter- 
ing shutters of the enclosed verandah and finally she slid 
a paper panel leading into an exquisitely clean benjo and 
then, smiling with no less amiability, she led me into the 
adjaceht suite of two rooms. In the first room we undre: 
and afterwards dress. In the second, one first cleanses the 
whole body with soap and warm ‘water in order to af 
wards enjoy the luxury of a long soak in a deep and 
broad and delicicusly full wooden bath tub. This box is 
unpainted and kept as though for a drinking fountain, so 
clean are its four sides. The heating is by means of a char- 
coal fire in an adjoining room, The little maid, being pure- 
minded and therefore uncontaminated by alien creeds, pro- 
posed to assist me in my bath by the usual friction, but I 
waved her away and no doubt left on her simple mind the 
notion that I had some physical blemish which might offend 
the eye. The Japanese are uniformly clean in their dress 
and person—they are fragrantly attractive from having 
healthy skins and pure breaths. The bath is one for the 
household—an important, not to say a religious act of 
daily purification. According to rank or seniority, each 
member of the household from the highest down to the 
least little kitehen maid, in turn soaks his or her pores in 
the family tub and emerges radiantly refreshed and re- 
juvenated. This ceremony happens when the day’s 
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drudgery is done and when everyone is glad to exchange 
workaday clothes for the house drapery of comfort, if not 
somnolence. 

We all dined in Japanese manner at a table about 
eighteen inches from the floor. Neither wife nor I sue- 
ceeded in squatting after the orthodox manner, but we 
apologized for our defective legs and were permitted to 
stretch them as we pleased and to brace ourselves by one 
hand as we ate with the other. 

Mrs, Y. K. was obviously unhappy—so was wife, It was 
bitterly cold outside and Japanese houses are heated by 
means of little boxes containing a few pieces of charcoal. 
These are well enough for lighting cigarettes and keeping 
hot water going for the tea; but so far as warmth is 
concerned they are more ornamental than useful. Japan 
has a normally mild climate and domestic architecture con- 
forms to normal—not exceptional—weather. Our arrival 
coincided with a spell of cold aggravated by rain and 
violent wind storm. 

Wife slept but little; and when the shutters were slid 
back next morning she appeared studded with innumerable 
of mosquito attention, All that day the wind 
howled and the rain poured. We stayed in the house and 
we shivered and wi for spiritual serenity and 
above all that Mrs. Y. K. might never suspect our misery 
or her husband repent the coming of his American guests. 

IL. 











Delights of a Japanese Home.—Formal Calls Upon 
Count Uchida, Foreign Minister, and Mr. 
Hanihara, Vice-Minister. 

Tokyo.—All yesterday the wind howled and the rain 
slected and the sliding panels rattled and letters were 
opened and some were answered and wife learned many 
things from Mrs. Y. K., and on my part many things were 
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explained to me by 
her husband; and 
his telephone was 
kept busy. That 
night our bed room 
was one vast mos- 
quito net and this 
morning we woke 
to a radiant Japan, 
for our sleep had 
been undisturbed 
and the sun shone 
over a beautiful 
garden with a little 
sheet of water and 
a stone bridge and 
several decorative 
stone lanterns and 
a flock of ducks 
and many fishes 
and a bamboo 
grove and much 
artful arrangement 
of greensward and foliage in order to make three acres 
look like a park of three hundred, Also I was shown the 
shrine in honor of the Emperor and his ancestors; and 
also a massive storage safe with fire-proof walls and door. 
Here Y. K. kept valuables in case of fire; for Tokyo, like 
other Japanese towns, is periodically swept by flames that 
find no resistance—the number of modern buildings being 
too few to consider under this head. 

Y. K.’s telephone must have done miracles, for during 
the afternoon we called by appointment at the Foreign 
office and were formally received with tea, tobacco and 
tasty tidbits by none other than His Excellency the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, the mighty Viscount Uchida, 
whose wife is a graduate of Vassar Colle Count Uchida 
knows America well, having been Ambassador in Washing- 
ton shortly before the great war, He is now a trifle over 
fifty but looks forty; and from the hour of leaving college 
he has been continually in the government service—mostly 
in diplomatic work. Had I not had half a century’s ex- 
perience in Oriental mentality I might have concluded 
that my visit was an intrusion, for his features were in- 
serutable as those of a bronze Buddha. On my part I 
cultivated immobility, sipped but formally of my little tea 
cup, and made the interview very short. It was well that 
I had been persuaded to carry a frock coat and high hat 
in my baggage, for during my few days in the Japanese 
Empire I gave these adornments more usage than in as 

nany years on the banks of the Hudson. And so I bowed 
formally to the mighty Minister and his bow was equally 
ceremonious. Our conversation had been but an exchange 
of parlor platitudes. 

Then we called on Mr, Hanihara, who is Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and who also is at home in the English 
language, having spent many diplomatic years in America. 
He is ten years younger than his illustrious chief—indeed 
his age hooks itself in my memory for he was born in the 
same year that I first saw Japan (1876) and had just 
graduated at the Waseda University on the oceasion of 
my second visit (1898). Hanihara had evidently been 
ordered to set me at my ease, for with him there was much 
discourse on modern Japan and problems of colonization 
and my own purpose in visiting her new possessions and, 
in short, a practical chat on ways and means. He assured 
me that his chief was just now enormously busy, but that 
everything should be done to facilitate my journey. For 
America he professed warm sympathy and said that he 
welcomed any suggestion likely to make war impossible. 
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Above is the facade of the Central Station at Tokyo terminal 
Imperial Government Railways—a massive structure of 


Diplomats are not 
always free from 
guile, but in the 
case of Mr, Hani- 
hara, he expressed 
what he felt, if I 
may judge by the 
opinion of many 
experienced Euro- 
peans who know 
this Minister well. 

Then a formal 
call on Mr. Soza- 
buro Sugiura, one 
of the most import- 
ant officials, in the 
Imperial Govern- 
ment Railway serv- 
ive — Chief Engi- 
neer—whose word 
is law throughout 
the Islands and the 
mainland, Mr, 
Sugiura is fifty years of age, graduate of the Imperial 
Univer and as is usual, in Japan, a man of agreeable 
manners and infinite caution. 

At five o'clock I was happily parboiling my weary body 
in the wooden bath tub of my host and soon afterwards 
was even more happily sipping tea and talking with him 
over the day’s doings. We sat in low luxuriously up- 
holstered arm chairs in the one room reserved for official 
or European callers, and it was on my tongue to protest 
against the apparent waste of time and even greater waste 
of money in motoring about and paying calls of empty 
formality upon very busy officials who preserved a sphinx- 
like impenetrability and who probably cursed the coming 
and smiled at the departure of an unwelcome stranger. But 
I knew Y. K. and therefore held my tongue. We have cor- 
responded for now half a century and the silences of Y. K. 
say more than oratory in others. We talked of banking 
and commercial expansion and the industrial unrest and 
taxes and French wines—but he said nothing as to why he 
made me call on many bureaux and I knew that he never 
said anything or did anything that had not some import- 
ance, however hidden it might be, at the moment of doing 
or saying. 

Wife and Mrs. Y. K. are perfecting a code of signals 
and even projecting a shopping trip together. They have 
already inspected one another’s wearing apparel. 


Ill. 
We Witness the Great Fire——Baron Goto, Lord Mayor 
of Tokyo—His Opportunity.—Berlin after 1870. 


_ More than a thousand houses were burned completely 
in the heart of Tokyo—we could follow the fire from an 
upper story. A sharp wind was driving and the flames 
were fed by the much oily matter in the shops. The 
Mayor of Tokyo visited the scene and gave cheer to the 
firemen, and the Empress immediately opened her privy 
purse in aid of the homeless ones. Before the sun set the 
fire was under control, the price of lumber went up in 
Seattle and the Mayor decided that this object lesson 
should not be lost on the Japan of 

When Berlin became the metropolis of Germany after 
the war of 1870, she deliberately made the city over on 
plans most modern and scientific. It was a bold step and 
amply justified, for I, who write, knew that city when she 
was innocent of sewers and pumped her drinking water 
from wells at the street corners. Her avenues were un- 
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paved save for most primitive requirements and typhoid 
fever was endemic. Baron Goto, the Tokyo Mayor, 
studied medicine in Berlin and is now preaching a crusade 
against narrow and crooked alleys flanked by little houses 
that burn with cruel facility. His opportunity has come— 
the loss of one thousand houses within a few hours—the 





enormous waste of precious material—the misery in a 
thousand homes. Now is the time to insist that henceforth 
the cities of Japan should adopt those precautions which 
make a serious conflagration almost impossible. If this 
happy result ensue, the thousand houses of today will not 
have burned in vain. For many years patriotie people of 

America have pleaded in favor of pure water in their 

streams; they have urged upon their Congressmen the 

picture of polluted waterways and consequent injury to 
cattle and humans. Fishermen have also complained and 
even ship owners point out the injury caused by all the 
sewage that fouls the harbor of New York. But all is in 
vain! The public needs an object lesson. Congress will 
not act until some grand epidemic 
has devastated the country and 
made politicians take notice. This 
is the cruel penalty of government 
by majorities. Some call it gov- 
ernment by the people and for the 
people. 

Iv. 

Yamasaki calls and we discuss 
my object in coming to Japan. 
Dine with Kumasaki and sit 
next a Japanese Catholic lady 
who gives rise to some hetero- 
dox reflections. 


We are now delighted with our 
environment—it’s just so in all 
The first three 
days are sacrificed in adjustment 
of one’s person and prejudices; but 
after that all moves naturally. 
When starting in 1891 on my Dan- 
ube canoe voyage of 1800 miles it 
required three nights of discomfort 
in order to make me love the bot- 
tom boards of my boat rather than 
the spring mattress of a luxurious hotel. Wife and Mrs. 
Y. K. have established friendly, not to say confidential, 
relations; the mysteries of a native Japanese house have 
lost their terror and Y. K. has helped me to acquaintance 
with compatriots, whose official positions add weight to 
any opinion they may be willing to communicate. Y. K. is 
a mighty man but modest—like some Americans but all 
Japanese. He refers to his palatial home as a poor hovel; 
and to himself as the least important of mankind—but I 
beg you, oh my countrymen, do not presume upon this 
outward show of humility. Mrs. Y. K. is a countess in her 
own right and her husband a Samurai—which, if you 
doubt, pray observe the obeisances of those who approach 
them and the gracious condescension with which these are 
met. There is no court in Europe that could not learn 
something in etiquette from everyday intercourse in a 
Japanese home. 

Today came a visitor whose card proclaimed him as of 


new experien 
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Baron 8. Goto, the present 
progressive Mayor of Tokyo. 


the Foreign office. He was dressed in faultless European 
fashion and exchanged with Y. K. the most formal of 
bows and sat stiffly on the edge of his arm chair and took 
a sip of the formal tea which was offered by one of the 
three pretty maids. The conversation was wholly formal, 
isting of cautiously put questions on the part of Mr. 
Yamasaki and a few general platitudes touching his desire 
that my visit might be an agreeable one, From an Ameri- 
can point of view it was difficult for me to justify so much 
time and money wasted by an important official of the 
Foreign office. But I gauged the Y. K. barometer and 
concluded that Mr. Yamasaki was not there from idle 
curiosity. So I frankly unfolded the state of my mind 
and also the state of my purse. My studies for nearly half 
a century, I explained, had been in the field of Colonial 
history and administration; and, since my first visit to 
Japan, I had taken some pains to keep informed regarding 
this part of the world. This was my fifth voyage to the Far 
East ; and, presumably, my final one; for my home became 
dearer to me with each added year. I had taken from the 
savings bank a sum sufficient for 
the needs of a simple professor; I 
proposed to travel as do others of 
that poorly paid calling and when 
my funds failed I would embark 
for home. Of the Japanese Goy- 
ernment I asked only the facilities 
usually accorded to one whose ob- 
ject is purely scientific. I was not 
sionary, nor a merehant, nor 
a diplomat in disguise; I proposed 
to make notes of what I saw and 
heard and more particularly did IT 
propose to note what Japan was 
doing to justify her new rank as a 
Colonial Empire. 

Mr. Yamasaki has a noble fore- 
head and well-shaped head. His 
figure is wiry and erect—one we 
would pick out as a good fencer. 
Like all of his class, his voice is 
agreeable and his manners those of 
a gentleman. But in his eyes lies 
the full strength of this incipient 
statesman—they are the eyes that 
sparkle and blaze and_ perforate 
and soothe and can look blank if 
need bee Yamasaki followed my 
words attentively and I followed the language of his eyes. 
He was obviously under orders and well disciplined—but 
very soon I found myself hoping that fortune might fur- 
nish me with such an one as guide, philosopher and friend 
on my prospective pilgrimage. 

He took his departure ceremoniously; and while from 
our point of view his call had been but an empty for- 
mality, from his, it was rich in promise, for Y. K. smiled 
and said we might hear more from him and the powers 
for whom he acted. Incidentally I should add that 
Yamasaki made upon the veteran Y. K. an impression 
equally favorable. 

Dined that night at the Imperial Hotel as guest of a 
Mr, Kumasaki, whose brother is Consul-General of Japan 
ir New York. We are in Tokyo, but so far as food, serv- 
ice, wines, waiters and architectural environment are con- 
cerned, it might have been London or Paris—particularly 
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The Administration Buildings, housing the departments and offices of Government 
They are striking examples of 


in Tokyo, are all of foreign type and construction. 
Japan's effective adoption of Occidental methods. 





in the matter of wine. The talk was all in English and 
ran much on banking and manufacture and shipping and 
national expansion and things wholly modern and vexa- 
tious. Of the party was Mr, Iwanaga, who like the rest, 
spoke excellent English and seemed interested in my 
purpose of going to Formosa and studying that Colony 
at first hand. On my right sat a very pretty Japanese 
widow, who told me that she was a Roman Catholic, as 
another might have said that she powdered her nose. I, 
of course, expressed my surprise, to which her answer 
came that she had been sent early to a mission school of 
that creed, There was a charming impersonality about 
this courtly lady that recalled anecdotes of European 
princesses who determine their theology only after the 
marriage contract has been signed. It is of course a shock 
—however agreeable—to find that east of Suez one may 
speak of religion as we of the West can discuss dress or 
drink. Religion covers all other human interests to the 
natural man, yet it is tacitly taboo in America because of 
the fanaticism that marks many of its devotees. I could 
not possibly explain to an Oriental the reasons why a 
parade of Protestants would cause riot and bloodshed in 
Boston or New York. The many sects in Caleutta, Canton 
or Kyoto jostle one another in prayer or make way for one 
another in their pilgrimages. They each obey different 
rules of ritual, but all honor their common Creator because 
all are children of God. 

This view of religion appears odd to u 
to the ancients who could say their prayer in a temple on 
the Nile quite as well rs in one en the Tiber. My echarm- 
ing convert was illuminating in the matter of her new 
faith, and joked about the Pope, insisting that she con- 
tinue to eat fish on Fridays—she who ate no meat on any 
day and fish at nearly every meal! 

Vv. 
Baron Goto Talks on Colonial Administration 
more particularly on Formosa—Lunch at a 
Japanese Downtown Restaurant. 

Baron Goto, Mayor of the Japanese metropolis, was 

first whom IL sought out with a view to securing 
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official opinion regard- 
ing the Colonial admin- 
istration of Formosa, A 
stranger would hardly 
seek out the Mayor of 
New York for light on 
our problems in Cuba or 
Hawaii, but in Japan 
are many exceptional 
features, partly the re- 
sult of a highly compli- 
cated bureaucracy. 
Baron Goto, like General 
Leonard Wood and 
Mayor George F, Chan- 
dler, is primarily the 
product of medical or 
surgical training, He is 
now only sixty-five years 
of age, yet already he 
has filled an almost com- 
plete circle of high offi- 
cial posts. At the age of 
twenty-one he had al- 
ready completed his 
medical studies in Japan 
and been appointed 
chief of a local hospital. 
Thence he went abroad, 
and for two years attended lectures in Berlin at the 
University, where in 1892 he secured the degree of M. D., 
and incidentally secured a valuable insight into the weak- 
ness and strength of Prussian bureaucracy, William IT. 
had been three years on the throne and already dazzled the 
unthinking world by such a display of outward glory as 
had not been seen in Europe since the days of Louis XIV. 
Baron Goto and myself were fellow-students in the Ger- 
man capital of that day; and whilst my studies were in 
the General Staff archives on Prussian history and his in 
the laboratories of Galen, both of us united in observing 
the symptoms of a political disease that reached an acute 
stage in 1914 and condemned the Hohenzollern patient 
very soon thereafter to an je in the swamps of Holland, 

Baron Goto made a brilliant record as chief sanitary 
officer in the war against China (1894) ; and when Japan 
acquired Formosa he became its first Civil Governor. Here 
he left his mark so distinctly that wherever one goes in 
that beautiful island his name is uttered as is that of 
Nicholson in the Punjab or of Raffles in Singapore. His 
Formosan years were those of the formative period and it 
was his good fortune to have the cordial support of his 
chief, the Governor-General. He was therefore enabled to 
start this Colony in a manner that reflected honor upon 
the brain that conceived and the courage that pushed 
through the methods associated with his name. 

We of the English colonial school marvel at learning 
that Mayor Goto was torn from the congenial soil of 
Taiwan in order to be made President of the South Man- 
churian Railways; then Minister of Communications; then 
President of the Imperial Japanese Railways; then Min- 
ister for Home Affairs; then Foreign Minister and finally 
member of the Upper House! How can a man do his best 
work when shifted so frequently! Could England have 
held her Colonial Empire together under such a system 
of rotation? Japan in this matter has copied the faults 
of Germany rather than the virtues of Great Britain— 
but to return to Baron Goto. 

His office is in a great European building with a noble 
hallway and flight of stairs. I noticed nothing but a 
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striking life-size bronze statue of the great Iyeyau— 
founder of the Tokugawa dynasty and befriender of Will 
Adams. Nowadays all Government offices and nearly all 
the private ones are in European style—which to me, at 
least, proved immensely satisfactory, for then I had not to 
remove my shoes at the door—as is the rule in houses 
purely Japanese. 

Baron Goto received me cordially in his private room; 
tea was offered and we exchanged a few words in German. 
But he professed aversion to the use of that language and 
called upon Mr, Yukichi Iwanaga to act as interpreter in 
order that our talk might be in English. 

His manner is frank—his features more European than 
Asiatic—he is the cosmopolitan in dress and manner— 
wears mustache and imperial—his hair but slightly 
touched with gray—his eyes reposeful and sympathetic— 
just the sort of a man that would attract me on a long 
railway journey. I told him without reserve that I wished 
for the opportunity of seeing something of Japanese 
methods in Formosa and more particularly of learning 
the principles by which Japan was guided in relation to 
her subject people. He answered that he had but three 
theses to maintain in regard to Colonial Expansion. The 
first consisted in giving prospective administrators a 
thorough education along the lines of their future work. 
They must know the current languages—Chinese and 
Malay; they must be familiar with popular history and 
custom and religious observance in order that no enact- 
ments run counter to national or theological prejudice. 
They should know the geography and resources of each 
district and thus be able to act intelligently and sympa- 
thetically. 

Seeondly, Baron Goto spoke as a biologist and insisted 
that no native customs should be violently eradicated ; also 
that no new laws should be artificially forced upon a 
people averse to novelty. Indeed in this matter he spoke 
as might the wisest of British colonials. 

Finally Baron Goto laid great stress on a careful survey 
of every farm and a careful census of the people—in 
order that taxes might be laid equably. On commencing 
his career in Formosa he 
found that no such thing 
as a Cataster or Dooms- 
day book was known in 
the island and that the 
Chinese opposed any- 
thing of the kind be- 
cause they suspected 
some form of inquisition 
or spoilation, But in the 
end Goto triumphed be- 
cause he explained his 
purpose patiently and 
soon won the confidence 
of those who at first 
were his most obstinate 
opponents. Today, said 
the Baron, with a par- 
donable smile, Formosa 
has a more scientifically 
valuable cataster than 
Japan herself or any 
other of her dependen- 
cies. 

Casked him regarding 
the opium traffic and he 
answered by deprecating 
radical or other violent 
measures. Like a wise 
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physician, he was an enemy to all excess and therefore 
had made the law that no one should smoke without a 
license. At the same time, he recognized the existence of 
strong local prejudice on this matter and therefore did 
not violently cut off the pipes of those who had for years 
been addicted to this form of relaxation. He left the old 
people undisturbed but forbade the young from ever 
quiring the habit. In this way he expected that in the 
coming generation opium smoking would be as much of a 
solecism in Taiwan as in Tokyo. The number of licenses 
he said had been reduced from (1896) 170,000, to (1920) 
70,000. 

Baron Goto is the busiest man in Japan—or should I 
say the man who does most? And for this reason, he is 
never in a hurry and gave me of his time as though it 
were to him a pleasant release from labor. He had spent 
a decade in Formosa (1896-1906) and in that period had 
been called four times before the Imperial Parliament in 
order to defend his policy against those who advocated 
radical measures. The Baron did not say so, but others 
informed me that it was owing to his eloquence, personal 
magnetism and courage that his measures inevitably 
triumphed in Parliament as in the Cabinet. Japan, you 
must know, said he, has many well-meaning politicians 
whose measures are tyrannical, although they are offered 
in the name of humanity or philanthropy. They would 
suddenly cut off an opium addict from his pipe and cause 
great suffering where they wish for a great good! I 
might have referred him to an American law which for- 
bids my drinking a glass of beer or claret—even on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday! 

From the Municipal Building we motored to the Toyo- 
ken restaurant for luncheon—much as we might go to a 
downtown eating place in New York. All here is Euro- 
pean save the caressing politeness, which is wholly Orien- 
tal. We are in the financial or ‘‘big business’’ part of 
town and the Toyoken occupies the basement of a modern 
office building. One of the managers meets us at the foot 
of the stairs, takes our hats and explains in English that 

(Continued on page 52 











Here is a view of Nihonbashi, one of the famous bridges of Tokyo, a focal point of 


district of Tokyo. At one time this was the place from which all 
distances in the Empire were calculated. 
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With a crew numbering less than 
one hundred, Hasekura Rokuemon 
set sail from near Sendai in a small 
vessel as shown in the drawing. 


A JAPANESE ODYSSEY 


The astounding voyage of Hasekura Rokuemon and his companions, across the unknown seas, to foreign lands. 
A little known expedition that took place before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock which 
proved the adventurous spirit of the Japanese and was prophetic of their present maritime expansion 
with notes on other early European influences on that country. 


By JOHN SHARROCK 


ISTORY plays some curious pranks, overturning 
| our preeoneceived ideas of people and things and 
it is often a good thing to look back over the 
_ pages of what has been in order to correct our 
' conceptions of present-day activities. One of the 
™2 | stoek phrases of every discussion about Japan is, 
‘*the country was uneivilized and a hermit nation until the 
American ships under Commodore Perry opened the ports 
to international trade and thus led the way to treaties 
with other nations.’’ This is true in a way, but it 1s not 
true in the sense that 1s generally accepted, that the com- 
ing of Perry was practically the first contact of the Japa- 
nese nation with those of other lands. 

Among the written archives of the Date family, one of 
the powerful clans of northern Japan, there stands out 
boldly the name of Date Masamune, its founder. He was 
a bold and fearless chieftain who from an obscure youth 
soon became the most powerful daimyo of the north and 
was even regarded with jealousy by the great Hideyoshi. 
Ife became reconciled to him, however, after the battle of 
Odawara in 1590, and was permitted to remain the lord 
of the Sendai region upon pledging his fealty to the 
covernment 1n power. 

One of Masamune’s ambitions was to lead an army of 
conquest to lands outside of Japan, but by the time he 
came to his full strength, the seclusion policy of the Em- 
pire was becoming effective so that he never was able to 
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accomplish his desire. He realized that there was much 
to be learned from the outsiders, even in that early day 
and when the first Jesuit missionary, Sotero, arrived at 
Yedo, selected one of his young men and sent him to the 
priest to study and learn not only the religious teaching 
(of which he had but httle respect, for he wrote of it as an 
‘‘evil religion’’ that would lead the land astray), but of 
the things that were going on in the outside world. 

When young Hasekura Rokuemon (or Tsunenaga, as he 
was sometimes called) returned from his studies with the 
Jesuit at Yedo and told his lord of the great lands that 
lay beneath the rising sun and of the great spiritual ruler 
who held sway over millions from the Holy City, Masa- 
mune was fired with a desire to know more about these 
strange countries and peoples. 

With the permission of the Tokugawa government at 
Yedo, he decided to send out a mission to study these 
things and appointed Hasekura Rokuemon as the leader. 
It was not a very large company, for while there is no 
record of how its members were obtained, there is reason 
to believe that thev were all volunteers, for it 1s written 
that ten sailors from the Tokugawa service were engaged 
for the great adventure. A boat suitable for this number 
was built, provisions were put on, rich gifts and presents 
for those with whom they should come in contact were laid 
in store and on September loth, 1613, searcely a year 
after Captain John Smith, the English adventurer, landed 


on the shores of our own Virginia and seven years before 
the Pilgrim Fathers arrived on the Mayflower at Ply- 
mouth Rock, this band of bold adventurers set forth 
from Tsuki-no-ura, on the promontory of Ojika, near 
Sendai of today, in their tiny boat across the trackless 
seas. 

They must have coasted along the Aleutian Islands as 
long as they could and then down the west coast of 
America, for it is recorded that on January h, 1614, 
they arrived at Acapulco, Mexico, then in the hands of the 
Spanish conquisadors. From January to October of that 
year the little company sailed the seven seas and met many 
strange adventures and narrow escapes from death and 
disaster. Whether they had knowledge of the voyage of 
Magellan through the straits that bear his name or 
whether they slipped along, taking the route that seemed 
the best and easiest to th is not stated, but about the 
end of October, 1614, they reached Seville and arrived 
at Madrid in November. 

On the 30th of January, 1615, Hasekura was received 
in audience by the Spanish King and presented the cre- 
dentials that had been given him by Masemune, together 
with the strange and beautiful gifts and narrated the 
story of his travels. 

On February 17th he was baptized. The gay life at the 
Spanish court made a great impression on the traveler 
and in the diary, which he kept so minutely, are many 
quaint notes of his observations and the surprises that 
met him, As his goal was the Vatican, he decided to push 
on, and in September, 1615, he departed for Rome, arriv- 
ing there on the 30th of that month. The news of the 
party of strangers from the other side of the world had 
preceded them and the Holy Father quickly granted the 
desired audience. On November 3rd, 1615, over two years 
after he had left Japan, he was received by Pope Paul V, 
when he presented his credentials and the splendid pres- 
ents from Masamune, whose fame thus became known in 
faraway Rome. The Pope entertained Hasekura lavishly 
and made him his guest. When the mission was con- 
eluded, Hasekura started homeward, bearing messages of 
good-will to Masamune from His Holiness, together with 
many wonderful presents of European workmanship. 



















Among these were two paintings made during his stay in 
Rome. 

One of these was a portrait of the Pope and the other 
a portrait of Hasekura the emissary himself. This per- 
sonal picture shows him in ceremonial costume and in a 
devout posture of prayer—for he was baptized in Spain— 
with hands crossed and on his noble countenance a rever- 
ent look, and is still preserved in the archives of the Date 
There is another portrait of this bold adventurer 
in existence and which was also painted on vellum or pareh- 
ment, under orders of the Pope at this time. This presents 
him in a cloak with a long hakama with the two swords of 
the samurai and shows him to be a man of open intelligence 
and strong face. This picture is now in the archives of 
the Vatican with the voluminous notes of the mission, and 
is the unchallenged record of this remarkable voyage. 

It was eight years before this ‘‘maritime Marco Polo’’ 
returned to Tsuki-no-wra, whence he had started and re- 
ported to his patron Masamune in detail of the strange 
lands he kad visited and the things that he had 

The record of his journeyings and of his obs 
written in the quaint and naive style of the time, make 
most interesting reading for those who are so fortunate 
as to be able to decipher them, 


Early European Influences 

Between this first expedition, prophetic of Japan’s com- 
ing as a sea power, and the arrival of the foreigners on her 
shores, there extends a long interval of time The first to 
really make an impression on the nation were the hardy 
Dutch traders, who were permitted to land at Nagasaki, 
and who had already gained a substantial foothold in 
several other Asiatic lands. 

They monopolized the trade with Japan, and, in return, 
introduced to these shores the science of medicine, as prac- 
ticed in Europe, and military science. Dutch was the only 
European language known to the Japanese, and the desire 
of the latter for knowledge of foreign lands, even in the 
face of stern opposition from the authorities, manifested 
itself to an extraordinary extent. Most of the books read 
were Dutch works on medicine and on the science of war, 
while a fair amount of European literature, dealing with 
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Hasekura Rokuemon making his farewell to his patron, Date Masamune, on the 15th of September, 1613, before 
starting out on his mission to the Vatican, a journey that occupied more than eight years. 
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The arrival of the Japanese under Hasekura Rokuemon at the Court of Rome created a seven days’ wonder even 
in that place, accustomed to strange peoples from all over the world. The men of Nippon brought many rich gifts. 


politics, was also read in, and translated from the Dutch 
tongue. 

Of the many things that led to the rebellion against 
the feudal lords of Japan and contributed to the restora- 
tion of the Emperor to power, these books constituted a 
great element. The government of the Shogun, as the 
feudal chief was called, tried to suppress these books, and 
sometimes resorted to very extreme measures. Men of learn- 
ing and education, who were known or suspected to have 
read Dutch books or translations from them were thrown 
into prison and their goods and chattels confiscated. None 
of these measures, however, succeeded in allaying the de- 
sire for more knowledge, and, when the growing discon- 
tent against the Shogun’s rule swelled into reorganization 
of the royal forces, the science of war, imparted through 
the books of the early Dutch traders, played a conspicuous 
part. 

Lessons from Dutch 

It was the Dutch also who first taught the Japanese the 
excellence of the doctrine of taking the people, to some 
extent, into the confidence of the administration, and this 
was the nascent germ from which the Japanese derived 
their ideas of democracy. 

History was writing fast on the pages of the book of 
Japan about this time, and, when the ‘‘black ships’’ of 
Commodore Perry appeared off the shores of Japan, it be- 
came evident to far-seeing Japanese that Japan would 
either have to learn the Westerners’ arts of military and 
naval science, or, for some time at least, go the way that 
most of Asia had already gone. The Shogun’s opposition 
to intercourse was broken down partially by the armed 
strength of the foreign powers, who were knocking at the 
doors of Japan for admittance, but more so by the awak- 
ening of several prudent Japanese to the fact that there 
was more to gain by admitting the foreigner, striving to 
emulate his knowledge and wresting from his schools and 
laboratories the secrets that had caused Asia to crumble 
before the armed force of the West, than by offering a 
resistance that had hardly a chance of success. It was the 
fruit of the seed that the Dutch had sown in the early 
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years of the nineteenth century. Perry’s fleet, making a 
dark, ominous blur on the horizon, and the allied squadron 
that bombarded Shimonoseki till the Japanese submitted 
to the dictates of the foreigner, were concrete examples of 
the power and effectiveness of that knowledge. 
Statesmen Required 
The future before Japan was one which called for great 
statesmen, v statesmen and far-seeing statesmen. Hap- 

pily for this island empire, they were not wanting, and 
the best proof of this is that they were able, in the brief 
space of a half century, in spite of 200 years of seclusion, 
in which Japan was submitting to the doubtful blessings 
of localized Chinese philosophy, to sharpen her physical 
and mental faculties to such an extent as to enable this 
unknown land to blaze a trail of her own into the con- 
stellation of the mightiest Western powers. This is all 
the more wonderful when one realizes that Japan had to 
cast off her garments of Asiatie philosophy and put on 
those of the triumphant materialism of the West whose 
be-all and end-all in the East at least, is trade. The con- 
tact with the early foreigners, accentuated by the dread 
of the rising tide of aggression from the West, which 
spread to the doors of China, was the mainspring that 
prompted this action. 

These impacts which Japan had with the West brought 
about changed conditions, and the narrow, national out- 
look gradually broadened into a phase that has become the 
most important in the history of modern Japan. The self- 
complacency of the Japanese was forsaken and in its stead 
sprang up a desire which had for its objective, progress— 
progress towards greater power, power that must be 
wrested from the educational establishments and chemical 
colleges of Europe and America. 

National Unification 

National unification was necessary for realizing such a 
purpose, and thus the friction that arose between Japan 
and the West, led to the establishment and foundation of 
a system of government that had for its center and basis. 


the emperor. When the basis of this central unified gov- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Foreign Born 


| RANSPLANTED children of the sun,x— 
T Born under shies far, far removed, 


From those that bent, o’er town and countryside YY 


ann 





Of distant lands that gave your parents birth; 
Ushered into life, amid surroundings strange, WW 


fii’ 


To such as greeted all your kin, \ 
Learning the mother tongue at mothers’ breast, 


‘ 


From mothers’ lips as years pass on; 
Absorbing, by contact in youthful life, ' 
The habits, tastes, expressions, thoughts, 
That go to make the Western world; 


Tiny citizen of two lands—child of two nations, tongues and flags; 
One, conditioned, on your place of birth, 

The other, stretching through ten thousand years unbroken family line. 
Reared from infancy in the Occidental web, 

Until the time that you fare back 

To breathe the air, to view the childhood scenes, to hear the talk 

Of that fair land your fathers know as home; 


Transplanted children of the sun— 


Se NY 

: To hold yourselves as though you were a glass is SE ATT 

oi Wy) — Reflecting but the good of both your lands; i) In 
A) \ | 

BS aK, To curb the evil springing from harsh thoughts, Wet 


To show all people whom you meet— 


Yours is an opportunity God gave BM ey 23 


Strangers, friends, brothers, husbands, wives— 
That race and color may be blotted out, 
As ages roll and mankind hindlier grows, 


If man will but have sympathy with man. 
—JAMES KING STEELE. 
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One of San Francisco's fair little Nippon flowers. She is the daughter of one of 
the city's foremost shipping men and presents a most artistic study of the Japanese 
child brought up amid refined American influences. This little miss has just turned 
four and promises to be a very charming and talented young lady and a credit to 
her American home. 
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These two little chaps are too busy with their toys to even take time to gaze at 
the camera man. Boys will be boys, and they have all the traits of the typical Ameri- 
can youngsters—trying to see “what's inside.” These sturdy little native sons were 
born im San Francisco and will some day probably be following in the footsteps of 
their father, who served his time on the bridge of one of the Pacific's big ocean liners. 
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This charming study presents one of the most interesting little Japanese families 
tn California. The mother is one of San Francisco's popular Japanese ladies, but has 
spent several years in New York, where her children were born. Her husband is 
Prominent in San Francisco financial and industrial circles, and together they repre- 
sent one of the ideal Japanese families in California. 
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This adorable little tike was born in London. His name is Lloyd George and he 
will “tell the world” that he is going to live up to his name. His dad is well known 
in Japanese diplomatic circles, and some day he is going to grow up and be “just like 
daddy.” Little Lloyd now lives in San Francisco and is the pride of his adoring 
Parents. Who wouldn't be proud to own him? 
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A real Japanese doll, only she is very much alive. She was born in Alameda and 
will tell you if you ask her that she has had three Christmas trees in her short life. 
She loves all her American dolls, and on bright Sunday mornings you will see her 
walking in the park with her proud daddy, chatting away in her droll little fashion. 
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Two little chums all dressed up in their Sunday best. This picture was taken 
aboard the big ocean liner 8. 8. Taiyo Maru. They have only traveled on ferry boats 
during their few years of existence, and are much impressed with the “big boat.” 
Incidentally, their daddies play a very important part in the dispatching of this 
magnificent and spacious ship. 
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WONDER WORKERS OF 


THE GALLEY 


Surprising Results in Preparing Palatable Dishes Secured by trans-Pacific Stewards—A Talk with One of the 
Best Known Ocean Caterers 


HE superintendent of dining cars and hotels of 
one of the big transcontinental railroads was com- 
plaining a bit about the difficulties encountered 
in catering to the public traveling on the rails 


He spoke of the limited space occupied by the 


HE 
kitchens on the dining cars and the congestion of 


all facilities, which to one who really knew conditions, 
made the excellent service given to the passenger seein 
almost a miracle, 

“Hew people who grumble at the service given on the 
American trains ever stop to think of the ingenuity dis- 
played in developing the kitchens of the dining cars to 
enable them to do as much as they do. They never con- 
sider, as they pass down the narrow corridor that leads 
from the vestibule to the tables that in the limited space 
behind that partition, there is a very complete kitchen, in 
which three or four men at work, preparing, cooking 
and serving the food which it is demanded must be as 
savory as that of the good hotels. The hotel or restaurant 
chef has a pienie compared to our men, for most of them 
have as much rcom as they need to work in, and can 
always arrange to get extra help in case of a rush.’? 

“Tf you think that your stewards, cooks and waiters 
have a hard time in catering to their public, think of what 
the men in charge of the dining rooms en our steamers 
have to contend with,’’ said Glidden, who was one of the 
group. ‘‘They not only have all the difficulties of limited 
space and accommodations that you speak of, but th 
have the vastly greater trouble of having to carry large 
shable materials for the long voyage. On the 
you can get fresh supplies at many points along the 

The run of the average car and crew is compa 
y short and your stores can be taken on 
tle car stops, if necessary. With steamer stewards, espe- 
cially on the Pacific, it is different, for they have to carry 
supplies for the full seventeen days’ tour from here to 
Japan.” 

James Gliddon is port steward of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
and knows whereof he speaks. He is the dean of steamship 
stewards on the Pacific and has a record of nearly fifty 
years’ active service to his eredit, the last twenty-one of 
which have been with the Toyo Kisen Kaisha. He has seen 
service on the Atlantie with the great Cunard Line—has 
heen on the run from San Franciseo to Australia when the 
old Coptic was the queen of the Pacifie and made the 
run in twenty-five days. At present, his is the responsi- 
ity of provisioning the steamers of the Toyo Kis 
ha fleet, under Chief Commissary Matzasaki, so wi 
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his many years of experience on many seas, catering to 
every nationality, he is in a position to speak with the 
authority of a leader, 

*The catering on our ships,’’ he continued, 
of American or European master stewards. We provide 
them with everything they call for in the way of raw ma- 
terials and provisions and it is up to them, individually, 
to make the proper requisitions and to get such stores as 
they think are necessary to enable them to set the ‘be: 
table on any ship.’ Our standing rule is ‘give them the 
best that can be had,’ so that the steward may have no 
reason to complain that he does not have the proper goods 
with which to work. 

“The voyage from San Francisco to Japan, via Iono- 
lulu, along the * path of the sun,’ followed by our steamers, 
tak sventeen days, and not the least of the difficulties 
facing the steward is that of providing appetizing food in 
ample variety for the three meals that must be served 
every day. Ile must know how to use every facility to the 
hest advantage—of the hakeshops, pastry shops, butcher 
shops and kitchens, which are necessarily more limited in 
size than is possible on shore, as well as how to supply the 
newest and daintiest dishes to please his passengers. Ie 
has to be prepared to celebrate the holidays of practically 






“is in charge 
































te specialty, and also have something out 
‘y for any special events that may come up, 
ndays and private pa s given on the ship. 
in addition to preparing and serving three meals 
ing excellence and variety every day of the 


of the ording 
such as bir 
All th 
of un 
voyage. 

‘Of course,”’ continued Gliddon, ‘‘we give every. pos- 
sible facility on the ships to enable our stewards to pro- 
duce the best, but even then the length of the voyage and 
the more or less congested accommodations in which the 
culinary department must work are obstacles that are hard 
te overcome. On the Taiyo Maru, ‘west steamer, 
we have electric bakeshops and several large shops for 
pastries and other specialties which are necessary to prop- 
erly cater to a passenger list that runs from three hun- 
dred to five hundred people. 

“T have two or three menus from different ships here 
in my pocket, and T will leave it to any fair-minded judge 
if they are not the equal of any American plan’ hotel 







































ashore. 

The samples offered by the port steward were so inter- 
esting that they are worthy of reproduction, and are as 
follows: 
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A DINNER CARD 


Ss. S. “TAIYO MARU,” Capt. H. NAGANO, Commander 
MENU 


1 Ripe Olives 2 Russian Caviare 3 Anchovy in Oil 
4 Redfish on Toast 5 Alligator Pear Cocktail 


7 Consomme Royale 8 A la Tete de Veau en Tortue 


9 Red Snapper Saute, Shrimp Sauce Pommes Parisian 


10 Boiled Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce 
11 Salt Ham with Spinach 
12 Croquettes of Calf’s Brains, Sauce Veloute 
13 Le Chapon a'‘la Godard 14 Jugged Hare a’la Anglaise 
15 Vol-au-Vent of Terrapin 
16 Breast of Lamb a’l Indienne 
ROAST: 
17 Prime Ribs of Beef with Yorkshire Pudding 
18 Stuffed Tame Goose, Apple Sauce 
19 Young Veal with Lemon Sauce 
21 Browned and Snow Potatocs 22 Corn on the Cob 
23 Mashed Carrots and Turnips 24 Baked Squash 
23 Plover on Toast 


26°Fruit Salad 
27 Head Lettuce, French Dressing 
28 Asparagus, Hollandaise Sauce 


29 Steamed Jam Roll, Wine Sauce 
30 Fruit Cake 31 Jam Puffs 32 French Pastry 
33 Chocolate Iee Cream. Lady Fingers 


36 Fruit in Season 37 Calif. Dates 
38 Nuts 39 Raisins 40 Fromage 41 Demi Tisse 


A. E. EVANS, Chief Steward 





Saturday, Nov. 26, 1921. 


Note.—-The numbers befere cach item are used to facilitate 
ordering. 





LUNCHEON 





S.S. ‘'TALYO MARU,” Capt. TH. NAGANQO, Commander 


1 Pickled Beets 2 Radishes 3 Shad Roe 
4 Olives 5 Cheese Straws 
6 Bouillon en Tasse 7 Potage a'‘la Reine 


9 Saute cf Sea Bass au Vin Blane Ritz Potatoes 


10 Roast Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 
11 Fried Chicken, Southern Style 


12 Shrimp Curry with Rice 13 French Pancakes 


OFrE THE GRILL: (15 minutes) 
14 Porterhouse Steaks, Mushroom Sauce 
15 Baked Irish and Lyonnaise Potatoes. French Fried Potatoes 


Mashed Carrots and Turnivs Cauliflower in Cream 


COLD BUFFET: 16 Roast Beef 7 Ox-Tongue 
18 Corned Beef 19 Blood Sausage 20 York Hlam 
21 Roast Chicken 


23 Combination Salad 24 Potato Salad 


25 Sago Custard Pudding 26 Apple Pie 27 Fruit Cake 


28 Kirsh Punch 29 Small Pastry 
30 Fruit in Season 31 Toasted Crackers 


32 Cheese 33 Tea 34 Coffee 35 Fresh Buttermilk 


Sunday, Nov. 27, 1921 A. FE, EVANS, Chief Steward 
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A SAMPLE BREAKFAST 


S. S. “TALYO MARU,” Capt. H. NAGANQO, Conmmmander 


BREAKFAST 


1 Calif. Oranges 2 Pomeloes 3 Baked Apples 
Sliced Bananas in Cream 
4 Boiled Rice § Oatmeal Porridge 
6 Force 7 Triskets 8 Puffed Rice 
9 Parker House Rolls 
10 French Bread 11 Corn Muffins 12 Currant Buns 
13 Wheat Cakes with Honey or Maple Syrup 
14 American, English and Hawaiian Jams and Marmalade 
15 Dried, Buttered and Dipped Toast 


16 Broiled Smoked Salmon 
17 Fried Pantish Jacket Potatoes 


18 Paprika Sausage, Mashed Potatoes 
19 Kidney with Bacon 
20) Fried Tripe in Batter 
OFF THE GRILL: (15 minutes) 
21 Chops and Steaks 
24 Breakfast Bacon 
25 Omelet and Eggs any Style 


23) Premium Ham 


27 Freneh Fried Potatoes 
COLD BUFFET: 
28 Roast Beef 29 York Ham 30 Ox Tonurue 


33 Tea 34 Coffee 35 Cocoa 


Sunday, Nov. 27, 1921 A. EF. EVANS, Chief Steward 


SAYONARA DINNER 


S.S. “PERSIA MARU" Capt. K. SHINJI in Command 


Near Farallone Islands. Thursday, September 1, 1921 


Appetissants 
Russian Caviar Crisp Celery en Branch Salted Almonds 
Radishes Roses Petit Oyster Cocktail Macassar Red Fish 
Clear Turtle Consomme a la Royal 


Reasted Fresh Lobster on Shell, Tobasco Sauce 


Boiled Virginia Ham au Champagne 
Galantine of Fowl en Aspic 
Mignons of Beef a la Bordelaise 
Compote of Tame Duck with French Mushreomis 
Live Terrapin au Parmesan 
Calf's Sweetbread Patties Supreme 
Kinoko Tamagro Yaki 


Roast Suckling Pig a la Amerteaine 
Baked Youny Turkey, Shallot Dressing and Cranberry Sauce 
Ronst Canadian Rabbit aux Fine Herbes 
Stuffed Tomatoes Fresh Corn on Cob Potatoes Natural 
Fried Eer-Plant in Butter 
Potatoes Hongroise Rice a la Japanese 
QQuail on Toast Strawed Potatoes 
Allizautor Pear Salad Riverside Fruit: Salad 


Nippon Tea Ice Parfait 
English Plum Pudding, Brandy and Hard Sauce 





Hot Mince Pie Orange Jelly Lemon Cream Pie Fiestas 
Sayonara Cake Fancy Pastry Peean Fingers 
Oranges Bananas Papaia Pineapples Dates 
Oregon Apples Mixed Nuts Layer Raisins 
CHEESE: Young-American Oregon Cream Roquefeort 
Toasted Water Crackers 
Nippen Tea Sweet Mints Cafe Noir 
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FEBRUARY, 1922—ISSUED JANUARY 1ST. 
“JAPAN AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ORIENTAL TRAVEL AND TRADE 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH BY TOYO KISEN KAISHA 





TO STIMULATE INTEREST IN TRAVEL GENERALLY. WITH THE ESPECIAL 
OBJECT OF INCREASING TRAVEL ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
BUSINESS AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: SUITE 308. 625 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 


Jaws Kino Sreece, Publisher and Editor 


E. C. Honxen, Associate Editor 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


*—Europe Profiteering on Travelers 
**_Discriminating Against San Francisco 
***_Explaining the Lumber Movement to Japan 
**** Preparing for Bigger Business 

#4 The Orient, an Inexhaustible Field of Color 
ee —When the Heart Speaks 

wee — Praise from an Enemy 


RAVELERS returning from Europe are indig- 
nant at the discrimination shown against Amer- 
icans and English, in nearly all the continental 
countries. They claim that because of their na- 
tionality and presupposed wealth, the prices are 
advanced from 200 to 300 per cent over those 
asked others. Instances like the one where one guest was 
asked 125 marks for a room, while the American who 
came after him in the same accommodations, was asked 
400 marks, are common, and as a result people are being 
warned by their friends against going across the Atlantic. 
It is said that Germany and Switzerland are the particu- 
larly flagrant offenders, with Italy and France as close 
seconds. In other sections, such as Rumania and Austria. 
the rule is to get all that the traffic will bear, without re- 
gard to right or wrong. Such practice is very poor busi- 
ness, for the tourist crop is the most favorable that comes 
to the ‘ountries, and the surest way to discourage it is 
to practice such a cold-blooded hold-up on visitors. In 
sharp contrast with these reports are those that come from 
the Orient, where returning travelers are unanimous in de- 
elaring that while prices are still above the pre-war level. 
they are still far below those in other parts of the world 
for the same accommodations and service, and that for- 
eigners are welcome and accorded every courtesy to make 
them stay longer. This is perhaps why all the indications 
point to an increased business to the Land of the Cherry 
Blossoms. 























**At the time of going to press, everything points to the 
fact that in the allocation of the steamers of the United 
States Shipping Board, for trans-Pacifie service, San 
Francisco will get three, while Seattle will be given five 
of the type known as the ‘'535.’’ What reason there may 
be for such an adjustment is not given by those in author- 
ity, but to the unbiased observer, particularly if he be at 
all familiar with shipping conditions, the fine hand of poli- 
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ticians in the policy of the board is apparent. It is said 
that the powertul railroad interests, operating direct from 
Chicago to the northern seaport, have been influential in 
favor of the increase to the northern seaport, because of 
the additional freight that would thus come to their lines. 
While the beard probably considered that as San Fran- 
sco was so well served by the facilities of the great for- 
vign company operating the largest fleet out of that port, 
that it did not need the additional tonnage asked for by 
the American company, and that while the foreign com- 
pany will undoubtedly strive to continue to give the same 
unequalled service in the future that it has been giving in 
the past twenty years, yet the result of such a reduction 
of available steamers will undoubtedly work a hardship 
on the wonderful port, that is recognized everywhere as 
ene of the great harbors of the world. It has been a mat- 
ter of pride to all loyal citizens that for the past fift 
years the American flag has been maintained on the Pacific 
by the Pacifie Mail Steamship Company, operating out of 
San Francisco, and the reduction of the service to three 
steamers must work a hardship on that company in its 
efforts to maintain regular sailings. 

Thus, while at first glance the withdrawal of the eom- 
seem to be of advantage to the Toyo Kisen 
pt it was with genuine regret that the announce- 
ment was received by the officials of that company, who 
are firm believers that competition is the life of trade, 
and that keen, fair, hard competition only makes for 
better service to passengers, which in turn helps to stim- 
ulate other travelers to make the journey from San Fran- 
cisco across the Pacific, along the Path of the Sun. 




































*°*Some of the San Francisco newspapers have been 
highly excited about the recent heavy increase in the ship- 
ments of lumber from the Pacifie Coast to Japan. Their 
inferences, that the unprecedented quantities of cedar and 
pine which have been going forward, were to be used for 
the construction of airplanes and war machines, have nat- 
urally been widely copied by other papers, until the pub- 
lie is led to believe that such is actually the ease. A great 
w York editor who devotes a column each day to the 
setting forth of his views, in his own brilliant, if some- 
times erratic, way, in a recent editorial quoted almost 
verbatim from one of the San Francisco dailies on this 
subject, using it as a text for his anti-Japan attack. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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From a painting by Chiura. 


DECORATIVE MOTIVES 
ORIENTAL ART 


SECOND SERIES, PART XXVII 
BY KATHERINE M. BALL 


THE CRANE 


A TRIPTYCH 


A silvery bench A glowing disc A lofty pine 
With glittering waves of foam, Against the evening sky Untouched by winter snows 
A lone majestic crane Crossed by this regal bird Shelt’ring, for this noble one, 


With eyes intent thereon. 


Of all the decorative motives that adorn the 
wares of the Orient none lends itself with greater 
charm than the crane, for its beauty, combined 
with its stately grace, has for centuries commanded 
universal admiration in the regions which it has 
favored with its presence. 

Next to the feng or phoenix and its associates 
the luan and yuan, it is the most distinguished bird 
of Oriental lore. In China—where it had been given 
the title of the ‘patriarch of the feathered tribes’”’— 
it was known as the ho, sometimes written hoh and 
hok, and endowed with many mythical attributes, 
chief of which is longevity. It was not only credited 
with living to a fabulous age, but when it reached 
its six hundredth year it was able to subsist ex- 


In anxious homeward flight. 


Seconp Series—The Dragon; The Tiger; The Phoenix; The Unicorn; The Lion; The Elephant; The Bu!]; 
Boar; The Fox; T 


A nest of airy young. 


clusively upon water; and when two thousand years 
old its white plumage changed to black. 

It has always been regarded as a bird of 
auspicious import, principally due to a homophone; 
foc the character by which it is written in many of 
the languages of the empire, has the same sound 
as the characters for happiness and prosperity. 

Among the numerous complicated charms 
which the Chinese believed radiated magical 
essences, the symbols of longevity were most 
conspicuous. But the idea of longevity here enter- 
tained—held as one of the Five Happinesses— 
was not merely long life, but life eternal, or life 
beyond the grave. 

In order, then, to insure the coveted’ blessings 
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From a colored wood cut by Hiroshige. 








which these magical symbols might confer, they became a 
potent factor in the decoration, not only of objects of general 
utility but of what was known as “grave clothes.” 

One robe in particular upon which much thought has been 
lavished is a long silken blue gown completely covered with an 
all-over pattern in which the character sheu, si it of 
longevity, is embroidered in gold. 

Other longevity symbols include the stag, the tortoise, the 
peach, and the fungus, all of which, ed with the crane, are commonly 
found on the various articles provided for burial. All garments of this character, 
quite curiously, are worn by elderly people during their lifetime in order that 
they may absorb some of the 
vitality which they are believed 
to possess. 

The crane was thought by the 
Taoists to be one of the acrial 
coursers of the Immortals, and 
when so shown, it frequently 
carries in its beak the “rod of 
faith” or the “sacred fungus.” 
As such, it also not only convey: 
departed souls to the Western 
Heavens, but brings celestial From a colored wood cut. 
beings back to earth, for which 
reason it undoubtedly is so con- 
stantly found as the companion 
of the siennung—the mountain recluses, who, through the practices of 
austeiity or alchemy, have succeeded in freeing themselves from all the 
taints of the flesh. 

Chinese literature abounds with tales of sages, scholars, officials, 
and even Monarchs who associated themselves with this fowl of the 
air, some finding it useful as a steed, others as a companion, while 
still others as a form for transformation. But the particular rishi 
which painters have represented is Wang Tsz Kiao—known to the 
Japanete as Oshikio—who is ever shown riding the crane through the 
clouds. 


In Japan, the crane—known as tsuru and familiarly referred to 
as O Tsuru Sama, “My Great Lord Crane’—not only enjoys all the 
significance bestowed upon it in China, but likewise is endowed by the 
people of the Island Kingdom with additional qualities pertaining to its 



































































beauty and character. 





From a gold brocade Three distinct varieties of the bird have been known in the country, 
“My Great Lord Crane.” 


but the one which is generally portrayed in art is characterized by a 
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From a painting by Korin. 


snow white plumage, relieved by black on the under neck, 
black tail feathers and a red crown, and is gencrally spoken 
of as the Manchurian varie! 

Unlike its European relat 
black tail, but having a red bill and legs—w! 
buildings, the crane of the Orient breeds in the lofty trees 





also white with a 
h usually nests on 





the stor 


which grow above a forest. Both are conspicuous for their 





But now— except in regions 
remote from civilization—the 
beautiful tsuruw is rarely seen 
apart from the great parks or 
some nobleman’s garden; for, 
since the Restoration, the Im- 
perial protection which it en- 
joyed under the former régime 
no longer exists. In the days of 
feudalism no one was allowed to 
<<< molest it in any way nor hunt 
“he Hundred Cranes.” it without mission from the 

Emperor, as it was ever reserved 

for his own pleasure and use. 

Hence, the great throngs of these 
feathered visitants which migrated from the colder countries for the 
winter, distributing themselves over the entire Empire, not only found 
lodgement in the forest wilds, but built their nests in trees that over- 
shadowed the very homes of the people. And not infrequently, they 
eame with their broods of young, which they fearlessly installed upe 
the premises, and there remained until the summer heat drove them 
back to their northern homes; for they always were treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration, their arrival being welcomed as 
prophetic of good fortune. 

In those days, tradition relates, it was not an uncommon sight to see 
the air filled with these majestic birds, their white and black plumage 
contrasting beautifully against the blue sky and producing a natural 
picture, similar to the accompanying illustration—which while unsigned 
is probably of the Hokusai school—entitled “The Hundred Cranes.” 
And so tame were these majestic creatures that they were quite apt to 
alight beside some pedestrian and peck at his clothing. 

‘One of the best known episodes related of this great and mighty bird 
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beauty, whether stalking with quiet dignity through a green 
meadow or along an ocean beach or gravely resting on one 
grasses of some stream, or again sweeping aloft from some ancient pine to circ 
in a slow majestic flight to still greater heights. 





‘ among the tall 
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was the ‘‘Free- 
ing of the 
Cranes’’ by 
the Shogun 
Yoritomo at 
Shichiriga 
Hama, a noted 
beach midway 
between Eno- 
shima and 
Kamakura. In 
this most fa- 
vored amuse- 
ment, the ruler 
combined his 
pleasure with 
his religion, for 
the setting free 
of animals was 
one of the 
means a Budd- 
hist sought to 
acquire merit. 

For this 








From a colored wood cut by Harunobu. 
“Her Love Letter” 


life. 





ground for soaring tsuru. 











From a colored wood cut 
by Hiroshige, 
“Crane on Wave” 


color woodcuts.” 


A place celebrated in connection with the crane is Waka no 

Ura, in the neighborhood of Osaka, a sandy peninsula enclosing 

asmall bay studded with islands. Here, in the days of the Empire, this picturesque bird dwelt 

the joy of the people and the inspiration of 
many a poem. The following by Akihito—700 A. D.—is quite commonly known: 


in great numbers in the branches of fantastic pins 





On the shore of Waka, when the tide comes flowing in—there being no dry land, toward the reedy 
place—the cranes fly crying across. 
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event, the people 
brought cranes from all 
directions as longevity 
offerings in expression 
of their felicitations; 
but before the Shogun liberated them, 
| date-bearing metal tags were at- 
h tached to their feet to act as an aid 
in determining theic age should they 
be recaptured. And it is claimed 
that some of these very birds were 
found several centuries after Yori- 
tomo’s death, proving them to be 
capable of attaining great length of 


In the accompanying illustration 
by Toyohiro, Yoritomo is shown 
under a great umbrella, held by a 
female attendant. The substitution of women figures for those 
of the men was quite common to most of the Ukiyoye designers 
in order to please the courtesans who were the principal buyers 
of the colored woodcuts. Back of him a crane is being brought 
for presentation, while in front of him another complacently 
awaits the ceremony which is to give it the opportunity of 
joining its mates which so beautifully pattern the sky. The 
sacred site of this scene is suggested by the single upright beam 
of a torii at the left of the picture, the significance of which is 
enhanced by the pine branches beyond. Then above the grace- 
ful cloud mass lies the mainland with the peerless Fujiyama 
rising majestically against the sky and forming a fitting back- 


This most beautiful composition by the teacher of the now 
popular Hiroshige, is unquestionably the best example of the 
representation of this subject to be found among nishikeye, “the 













































































From a colored wood cut by 








by Hokusai. 
“One Brush Sketches.” 











From a wood cut byKoriusai 
“Beauty as Jurojin™ 
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But now to 
see such an en- 
trancing sight 
it wil! be neces- 
sary to go to 
Korea w here 
they still linger 
in great num- 
bers, forin 
Japanthey 
have either 
been killed or 
frightened 
And the 











away. 
pines, too, of 
Waka no Ura 


have passed 
away, for they 
likewise, ceas- 
ing to be pro- 
tected by the 








Kuniyoshi, “The Shinadai.” 


immemorial 
decree, fell vie- 
tims tothe 

















From a woodcut signed 
Isho Shijin. *“Jurojin” 





peasantry who, in some L 











way, conceived the idea 
that they were a men- 
ace to the fields beyond, 
not realizing their value 
in screening their crops from the salt 
sea spray. 

Waka no Ura is therefore only a 
beautiful memory, which may be 
x compared with the fabulous Horaizan 
SN ha —the “Sacred Mountain of the Im- 

mortals”’—the Japanese adaptation 
of P’eng Li Shan, the “Taoist Para- 
dise of the West.” On these ethereal 
heights tradition relates, abode the 
genii—beings who quaff the Foun- 
tain of Life and subsist exclusively 
upon the Peach of Immortality and 
the Sacred Fungus. Here, likewise, grow the pine, the bamboo, 
and the plum, as well as the gem-bearing trees of coral, jade, and 
other precious stones, under which, over fields of gold and silver, 
roam the spotted deer, the long-tailed tortoise and the white 
crane. 

From this conception of Horaizan is derived the idea of the 
Horaijima or “Happy Island,” also called the Shimadai or 
“Tsland Support” which isused at all wedding ceremonies. This 
generally consists of a small stand holding a group of rocks from 
which grow the three happy trees, the pine, bamboo, and plum, 
collectively known as Sho Chiku Bai, while beneath them are 
placed small images of the crane and tortoise. Another form of 
Shimadai—as shown in the accompanying illustration by 
Kuniyoshi—represents the legend of Takasago. On this, under a 
bifurcated old pine tree, two venerables, Jo and Uba, the spirits 
of thie tree, this shown sweeping and raking up the pine needles, 
while, the other happy pair, the crane and the tortoise wander 
happily about. 

Takasago symbolizes a happy wedded life, whether it finds 
expression in the representation of the Shimada‘ or in the poem 
Takasago no Utai, which likewise is recited at a marriage. 

The romance of this myth i: 



















From a wood cut 
by Hokusai, 
“One Brush Sketches.” 




















From a col 
“ 





ed wood cut by Keisal, 
ing to Horaizan.” 











From a colored wood cut 
by Hokusai. 
“Cranes and Young Pines.”" 


as follows: Uba was a maiden of Takasago whom a son of 


Izanagi—‘‘the creator of the sun and moon, the world and all things that appertain thereto”— 
loved and wed. They lived to a very great age and, dying at the same moment, their spirits 
entered the tree where they still abide. But on moonlight nights they reappear in human form 
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at the scene of their earthly felicity and continue 
their former occupation of gathering the pine 
needles. 


The purpose of the Shimadaz is to suggest that 
the voung couple, who are to be united for life, 
should emulate Jo and Uba whose conjugal felicity 
lasted so many vears. 


The crane and tortoise, known as Tsuru Kame, arc 
ever in evidence at weddings where they are found, 
not only as decorative motifs on objects associated 
with the ceremony, but in all the expressions of 
felicitation offered to the newly wed, such as 
“Tsuru sennin, kame mannen or “Crane a thousand 
tortoise ten thousand,”’ significant of the length of 
time the happy life may continue. 


The crane, in particular, seems to be attracted 
to the bride, for it is so commonly seen on her attire. 
This association 1s quite apparent in the accompany- 
ing illustration by Koriusai, entitled “Her Love 
Letter,’’ which, in this case, may be regarded as a 
proposal; for since the crane 1s supposed to carry 
souls to Paradise, it may quite reasonably be in- 
ferred that her marriage is to be made in heaven, 
whither this aerial courser 1s carrying her. 

The crane is further related to womankind, 
since it is ever commended as an example of mother- 
hood to be emulated. In this respect it is like the 
pheasant, which is said to stay by her young during 
a grass fire, covering them with her outstretched 
wings until, together, they perish in the flames; 
for, in a similar way, the crane shields her young 
from the bitter cold of the winter snows. In like 
manner, the human mother is instructed to guard 
her child when overtaken by catastrophies of 
earthquake, flood or fire. 


Another version of this comparison 1s expressed 
in the proverb Yakeno no kigisu yoru no tsuru, which, 
translated, means, ‘‘after a fire has swept the moor 
the mother pheasant mournfully seeks her offspring 
just as the mother crane, after a day’s absence 
in search for food, returns solicitously to her brood 
at night.’’ Hence, the subject of Tsuru no Sugomorz 
or ‘‘The Crane’s Nest,” ag represented in the illus- 
tration by Okyo, is a popular theme with painters, 
poets, and musicians. 


In the illustration entitled “Going to Horaizan”’ 
is shown one of the Shichifukujin, or “Seven Gods of 





Happiness,’ known by the euphonious name of 
Fukurokujin. He, like his companion of the opposite 
page, is reading a manuscript, which probably 
is a Taoist text; for, being the god of longevity, he 
may be preparing to meet the Immortals of the 
Sacred Mountain, whither he appears to be speeding. 

The crane and tortoise invariably accompany 
the “Seven Gods of Happiness”’ in all their repre- 
sentations,—as has previously been shown in the 
article on ‘The Tortoise,” No. 21 of this series—for 
they, as well as the spotted deer, are the attributes 
of Jurojin, the god of knowledge, herewith shown 
in the illustration signed Jsho Shijin, which means 
‘Master of Design.” 

In the adjoining illustration by Koriusai, the 
same deity is impersonated bv a beauty, for reasons 
given above. Her kimono bears the character for 
longevity, and while the spotted deer is not shown; 
the crane’s companion may be seen on the ground 
to the right of the ladv. 

The only legend in which both the crane and 
tortoise take a part is that of Urashima, a tale 
designed to teach the dual lesson of kindness to 
animals and filial piety—known to every school- 
child of the Hermit Kingdom. I[t 1s fully given and 
illustrated, also, in the article on ‘‘The Tortoise,’ 
before referred to. 

Tsuru Kame, with its happy significance, is 
ever a popular theme for congratulatory messages 
as well as for decorations for Joyful occasions, 
where, in combination with Sho Chiku Bai, it fre- 
quently appears in attractive surzmono form or as 
the decoration of a fukusa or gift-covering cloth. 
and, like the Tsuru no Sogomort, is used for musical 
compositions. 

In art it finds its greatest expression in repre- 
sentations of the ‘‘Mountain of the Immortals,” 
where, in multitudes, the cranes are shown perching 
on the branches of ancient pines or flying about 
the lurid sun, while hordes of tortoises are portrayed 
crowding the rocks and surrounding waters. 

But the most familiar representation of the 
tsuru—whether it appears on a kakemono or as a 
mere decoration—is generally combined with the 
pine and the sun—the three emblems of longevity, 
in which the crane symbolizes length of years, the 
pine, evergreen existence, and the sun, everlasting 


life. 


From a colored wood cut by Keisai. 
‘‘Homeward.”’ 
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The “New World” 
bling Well Road, 
much to the delight of the Chinese. 


is Shanghai's largest tea house and Chinese Theatre. 
is the big Nanyang Brothers Cigarette Smoker—in electric lights. 


Beyond it, a few hundred yards up Bub- 
He puffs bravely every evening, 





SHANGHAI IN THE SHADOWS 


By DupLtey Burrows 


Midnight and mystery; moon-flowers and mandarins; 
mourners and merry-makers, matching emotions : 
Sun-gone time in the wildest and wickedest—yet the weariest 


and most wistful—city in the world, Shanghai in the shadows 








we the International Settlement after dark se 
the “Trenches” the “Rubicon” the Great 
White Way in the great yellow treaty port, out there beyond 


the China Sea! 
ever forget it? 


What one of us, having been in and of it, will 


. . * * . . 


OR the passer-through, Shanghai is essentially a 

daylight capital—a fascinating and innocuous 

city of shops and bazaars, of exotie novelty and 

charm, where a delicious sense of danger, 

tered by the fictionists, is offset by eviden 

law and order on every hand. From sunrise to 
sunset ‘Our Lady of the Whangpoo’ to all outward 
appearance, a model of propriety. 
It is not until the long shadow 
across the sluggish river from the factory town of Poo- 
tung—not until the business-house coolies, under the 
austere direction of ‘Number One,”’ begin to put up the 
blinds for the night, and the Faipans hurry away to the 
pre-prandial dice-boards and bridge-tables — not until 
Nanking Road and its debauehing tributaries become 
whirling masses of rickshas, trams, and motor ears 
with, here and there, an absurd little pony-drawn vic- 
toria and its uniformed mafoos—that the real Shanghai 
asserts herself. 

Along about that time—the 
most commonly ealled—the whole complexion of the city 
changes. With the slow setting of the sun the color 
scheme is transformed. The parchment-yellow cheek of 

















commence to creep 














“eoektail-hour,’’ it is 
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noontime, anticipating the events of the approaching 
evening, blushes brazenly. jualor and unsightline 
of which there is aplenty just behind each red-gold 
street-facing, slink deeper into the shadows, to become 
mere picturesque blurs. 

Boulevards and twisting alley ys, tawdry enough 
just a moment ago, become suddenly enchanting—all of 
their ugliness gone—as unseen hands turn tiny knobs 
and the magie. benevolent torehes of Edison blaze into 
bloom. After that, should you be on a seareh for whole- 
someness, You must needs be spry—for Shanghai, once 
the electric current is on, has little time for eudemonies 
nor preachments. Her role, from cocktail-time to sun- 
rise, is that of the care-free courtesan—radiant, red- 
lipped and roisterous—and if any there be who dislike 
the character, their admission fees will not be returned 
to them at the box office. 

“After all,” says the purple-robed Lady of the Whang- 
poo, to those who would remonstrate with her—‘ What 
difference? If one has the name, why not have the 
game? You who are trying to reclaim me are the ones 
who have insured me against reclamation !’’ 

And when they ask her ‘‘How?’’ she tells them— 
tells of the brand they have burned upon her shoulder 
and the scarlet letter they have hung upon her breast, 
making of her house a rendezvous for the rags and tat- 
ters of humanity, the flotsam and jetsam of the seas 
of life. All of which might be very gloomy 
and depressing were it not for the fact that she is smiling 
contentedly the while. sipping her wine with very evi- 
dent eestacy and tapping her dainty toe in perfect time 
with the melodies of her midnight mus 

Nor must you gather from all that has been 
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to now that night-time in The upper 
Shanghai is unavoidably 


deleterious. One can—as 


engraving p 


tures the jewel shops along 





Nanking Road which make 





quite a number do—hold —8Pecial night time efforts to 
one’s self entirely aloof @dvertise themselves. Jewe 
from the carnival. One [20PS im Shanghai are as 

numerous as cigarette stands 
can—as many others do- $a Rawk Ivanotnos. “Batow: ta 


view the spectacle from 
the fringe or even fly in 
innocent around 


shown the big department 
stores ablaze from 


to midnight. 


sundown 


ch has an 





circles 





the million globules of ¢%2rmous roof garden where 
imprisoned light. For the  {housands of Chinese gather 
Lady of the Whangpoo sel- . 





purse to the 

waterfront practice which bears her name. Only an 
unfortunate few have been ‘‘shanghaied"’ to perdi 
tion in the city by the bubbling well. It’s really not 


necessary, you see—there are too many 
* 6* *© #© «© ® 


dom has re 











volunteers, 


Let us suppose, for the none 
is known in your home country 
business man’’—with, perhaps, « 


that you are what 
“representative 


ht flair for non- 








AS a 





sli 








explosive indiscretions. You have come to me in 
Shanghai with a letter from a mutual friend at 
home, are traveli without impedimenta (for wo- 








men are so regarded in such typical “‘man-eountries”” 

as China) and have (as I have not 

elastie expense account 
Let us presume that I. 


an adequate and 


on the other hand, have 


Google 


ived some few years of Shanghai’s nights and 
have (which I shall neither claim nor deny) entre 
to most of her publie, semi-private and private 
homes, clubs and ‘‘institutions.’’ Your business 
in the Settlement has been satisfactorily conelud- 
‘ow for Manila 


sur 












you are leaving tomor your 
trunks a packed, labeled and gone—the ‘‘coek- 
tail hour’’ has arrived! Come, now, what’s the 





program? 

If you are a Britisher it will be inaugurated 
with a gin-and-bitters at the Shanghai Club on the 
Bund, over the longest bar in the world; if 
French, an aperitif at the Cercle Sportif Francaise, 
well out in the Fr but if you are 





ich Concession 








American (as you usually are of late) I will prob 
ably find you at the Astor House Hotel (why the 
‘‘house-hotel’’ I’ve never learned) and we will 
start with one of Bobby Bobbett’s famous ‘‘mil- 
lion-dollar’’ affairs; so named because, next morn- 
ing, you will have given a million not to have 





taken so many of them. 

Twilight gathers as Bobby, mixing ingredients 
the while, tells you tidbits from a life-time of 
Orientalia. By the time you can break away 
for Bobby’s lore is alluring—a hundred tables of 
‘bridge’? have started in the Shanghai, French 
American clubs; the ‘‘regulars’’ have fore. 
gathered at Shepherd’s, the the Oriental 















and 














While Shanghai is fascinating at night, the day time scenes are no less bizarre and 
interesting. Where else in the world will you find a picture like the above, that shows 
@ poultry peddler, on his daily rounds, accompanied by the youngest member of his fam- 
ily. The baby is carried along, not from any humanitarian reasons, but as an appeal for 


alms from the tender-hearted tourist. 


the Cafe Parisien and the Carlton, 
with smaller groups at the Race 
Club, the Country Club, the Cricket 
Club, the Recreation Club and other 
rendezvous. 

We will, more than likely, have 
dinner at the American Club— 
which, though small and unostenta- 
tious, houses most excellent eooks— 
unless you prefer Sukiyaki in a 





pretty little Japanese tea-house I 
know of in Szechuen Road, across 
Soochow Creek, or a Chinese spread 
at the New World, which marks the 
beginning of the Bubbling Well high- 
way. Whichever you elect, I prom- 
it will be epicurean and that you 
will not be hungry at the end unless 
your appetite has failed you. 
Presuming that we have chosen 
33 


Shanghai is noted for its mendicants. 


the New World for our feast, and 
concluded it, come out to the bal- 
cony a moment. Darkness has de- 
scended by now, yet I feel that I ean 
show you a sight. 

Aha! I thought this would surprise 
you! ‘Just like Broadway !’’ Well, 
hardly that—but doesn’t the view up 
and down and across our ‘‘Great 
White Way”’ astonish you a bit? You 
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Looking down the “Bund,” 





The street life of Shanghai, in both the day and night time, is of never- 
failing interest. Above is one of the ubiquitous street kitchens which 


maintains a whole family. 





The Willow Tea House is one of the sights pointed out to all visitors 
to the metropolis of North China. It is familiar to all of us through its 
reproduction on millions of pieces of china in the last century. It is in 


the heart of the native city. 
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as the waterfront boulevard of Shanghai 
is called. Street cars operate down the center of the thoroughfare. 
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hardly thought to see ‘‘electrie mov- 
’ on Nanking Road, eh? Nor 
jae shops and department stores 
outlined and bathed in incandescence ? 
I thought as much! 

See that great ‘‘blob’’ of light off 
there to the east, just behind the great 
Ming On department store, opposite 
neere’s?’’ That’s the Great East- 
ern, the largest Chinese hotel in 
China—we'll drop in there, by-and- 
by, for a quick look-see. .. . 

Rattling on in that strain, bout the 
bright lights of Shanghai's **front 
yard,”’ one is almost tempted to ignore 
the shadows behind—but our R. B. 
urges us on, 

Look here,’’ he says, ‘this is all 
very astonishing and interesting, but 
I want to sce the rest of the show !’” 

So we shoulder our way through the 
vast crowds of white-clad Chinese. 
now assembling at the countless small 
white tables in the main auditorium, 
to witness an Orientalized 

sion of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’? or 

The Two Orphans,’ and go rick- 
shawing down the ‘*Way.’’ En route 
to the Carlton and Parasien (whose 
newest jazz orchestras will be tuning 
up about now) we pass the slower- 
moving ‘‘jins'’ of the better-class 
Chinese; and, in turn, are passed by 
the **privates’’—high  silver-wheeled 
and gaudy affairs, with a ‘‘puller’’ 
and a ‘*pusher,”’ both in uniform, and 
acetylene headlights instead of the 
modest paper lanterns which hang be- 
tween our shafts. 

There, crossing our trail at Fokien 
Road, is a characteristic squadron— 
twenty or more flying rickshas loaded 
with British and American bluejack- 
ets, bound for a lark on the far side 
of Soochow Creek. It warms the 
cockles of one’s heart to see these 
“children of the sea’’ embarking to- 
gether in quest of adventure—for it 
too often happens that the jackies of 
the affiliated nations, on simultane- 
ous shore liberty, prefer punishing 
one another to almost any other form 
of amusement, 

Here we are at the intersection of 
Nanking and Shanse Roads. Down 
to the left, if you want souvenirs, are 
dozens of little ‘‘eut-rate’’ shops— 
not so ornate or well-stocked as the 
brilliantly lighted establishments on 
Honan Road (the next cross street) 
perhaps, but much more moderate in 
price, especially if you have a Chinese 
friend with you, who will do a bit of 
polite bargaining. 

But there! You are not out for 
trinkets this evening. 

So down we go, past Honan and 
Kiangse, turning into Szechuan for a 
block and westward on Ningpo Road 
until we draw up before the Carlton. 
“‘Man-man’’ (‘‘stop—wait’’) we tell 
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our ricksha coolies, and clamber up 
the stairs to the big dancing floor, 
bordered with tables, where the 
“shank of the evening’? has just 
about put in an appearance. 

Grouped at these tables set around 
the irregular edges of the room you 
may see, during the course of the next 
hour, practically every variety of that 
famous bird known throughout the 
world as the ‘‘night ow Not the 
“beach comber’’ species, of cours 
for the Carlton scale of prices and 
protestant respectability send him 
further down the line—but almost 
every other stay-out-later will drift 
here some time during the evening. 

The Carlton, like the city in which 
it thrives, is an anomaly—and a con- 
tradiction. It is all things to all men. 
In the mornings you are likely to find 
one of the various foreign-women’s 
clubs in session there, At noon the 
management serves a most excellent 
—if sometimes hilarious—tiffin, quite 
occasionally in honor of some distin- 
guished visitor. Four-o’clock-tea finds 
the elite of the Settlement in attend- 
ance there. After that—the deluge! 
























Over yonder, with no male escort 
as yet—is a group of Russian girls 
(‘‘Russkys,’’ in the vernacular) who, 
until lately, have probably been resi- 
dents of one or another of the Siber- 
ian towns—Vladivostok, Harbin, Chita 
or Omsk. Just no’ y are living by 
their wits, with ent success 
for no one save a Russian ean under- 
stand a Russian, nor find them com- 
panionable, 

Here, close by, is a notorious roue, 
surrounded by his satellites, who little 
reck nor care that the foundation of 
his fortune is laid in dead men’s 
bones—American soldiers lying deep 
in Philippine graves. At the next 
table to his is a well-known bon vivant 
who landed in the Settlement a few 
years back without a penny to his 
name. His is not the usual experience ; 
more often it is the other way about. 

Across the room is a popular Ameri- 
can editor chap, who usually drops in 
of an evening in the hope of hearing 
a bit of scandal, indiscreetly mumbled 
after the third or fourth pint of cham- 
pagne, which will adorn his front page 
in the morning. With him are two 
Asiatic Squadron officers. They are, 
in all probability, discussing disarma- 
ment. 

The girl in green? Heigho, she has 
quite a sad little history. She came 
out, you know, some two years ago, to 
marry a chap to whom she’d been en- 
gaged back home. But the chap— 
well, China ‘‘got him,’’ as they say 
out here, between the time she left 
New York and arrived in Shanghai. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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all Chinese cities, only more so, Shanghai has a large population 


that lives on the water, The activities of these particular citizens keep the 
rivers, creeks and inlets alive with movement and animation. The above 
engraving shows some of the native craft used, 





The foreign colony of Shanghai goes in for boating as much as the 
native. Some of the smart motor boats are seen from the Garden Bridge 
near the landing pier. 
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in the midst of the native cities like the above. 
Willow Tea House. 
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It is not far from the 
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At the left is Mrs, E. Elkins of Santa Barbara, New 
Paris, who sailed for Manila on the Taiyo Maru. The couple in the 
center are Mrs. and Mr. G. 8. Gibson of New York, and to the right 


is Miss Agnes D. McClinton, society girl of Pittsburg, Pa., en route 
to Shanghai and Manila. 
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The three Japanese to the left, 
Taiyo Maru. Left to right they are 
is Walter Fovargue 


above, are 
T. Tomita, 


well known golf expert. In the center is Mrs. F 
right is Miss Ethel Clayton of San Diego and Coronado. 


bankers who came to 


America on the 
nada, and 8, Ashi 


wa. Below them 
vargue, and on the 
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At the right, below, is Mrs. Frederick de Garis, 
writer, who arrived on the Taiyo Maru. In th 
Mrs. L. R. Cofer of San Francisco, left, and Mrs. E. 
San Diego, right. he 
and Marquis. 
Maru. 


well-known 
panel below are 
O. Hodges of 
Japanese couple in the center are Marquis 
Nakanomikado, who returned to Japan on th 


J. B. Barry, well-known journalist, connected with the Japan Advertiser and the 
Trans-Pacific Magazine. is shown above on the left. In the oval are Mrs. Stante y 
Williams and son of Manila, where Mr. Williams is manager of the Internationgl 
Banking Corporation. To the right are Mr. and Mrs. K. Inyo of San Francisco 
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In the panel at the left on the top is Baroness S. Shidehara, wife of the Ambassador from Japan to Washington, who 
arrived from a visit in her home country on the Siberia Maru. On the right is Michitari Shidehara, the oldest son, who 
accompanied his mother back to America. 

In the center panel a group of Japanese army officers who are en route to Europe on a tour of investigation and study. 
To the left is Miss Dorothy Purcell, Miss Gertrude Kay and Miss Hazel Purcell, who returned on the Siberia Maru, from 
an extended visit in China and Japan, where Miss Kay made a number of art studies. To the left is a group of American 
bankers who returned on the Taiyo Maru after an extended trip through the Orient. Left to right they are E. 0. 
Hodge, San Diego; L. R. Cofer, San Francisco; H. L. Sims and C. F. Neargard, James Schweitzer and James McCrosky of 
New York. In the center at the bottom is George Rolph, Miss Rolph and Mrs. Rolph. 
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Where Salesmanship Is a Fine Art—The Orient 


/TIERE is an old saying to the 
| effect that if one will ‘‘look 
\ after the pennies the pounds 
will look after themselves.’’ 


The object of this article is 
to present a few ideas concerning 
the ‘‘pennies’’ which the salesman in 
the Orient may collect with ultimate 
profit both to himself and to his 
firm. Perhaps in no field in the 
world can good money be spent more 
unprofitably than in the Orient, but 
fortunately the converse also holds 
good. The larger ‘‘dont’s’’ are be- 
coming fairly well known. such as :— 
‘““Don’t try to hurry an Oriental 
buyer,’’ ‘‘Don’t try to drum up busi- 
ness at the Club,’’ ‘‘Don’t make 
caustic comments on local or nation- 
al eustom.’’ ‘‘Don’t forget that a 
little social oil and polish are a ne- 
eessity,’’ ‘‘Don’t unless invited to do 
so, talk business outside business 
hours.’’ 


I propose to deal with the more 
subtle side of the great game. The 
suecessful salesman in the Orient 
must be a tourist. and an observant 
one, before he can sell anything. He 
must get the atmosphere of the lo- 
eality in which he is placed. for are 
not the clothes, the customs, and the 
viands of the people the essentials 
upon which he bases his trip? It is 
to the people that his firm caters, the 
few exceptions will never create 
‘‘Oriental markets.’’ Therefore, the 
successful salesman must know what 
is eaten in the market place or ba- 
zaar, what is worn, what the hun- 
dred and one special festival days 
eall into being, perhaps for but one 
day in the year. For instance, dolls 
in many millions are sold on one day 
each year in Japan. ‘‘The Holy Soap 
Manufacturing Company’’ of one 
town in India merely serves to in- 
form the Hindu that the said soap 
is not manufactured from the tallow 
of the sacred Cow. That soap sells. 

The Chinese lady leaves a faint 
perfume in the air of the department 
store, the Japanese lady another, the 
Parsee lady uses another perfume; 
what are they? We suggest Jasmine, 
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By E. Louise GRIEVE 


jockey-eclub and = sandal-wood. and 
possibly in the last case patchouli 
mixed with attar of roses. The la- 
dies may purchase candies, again the 
observant one will take note, for per- 
haps his firm makes confectionery. 
Perhaps it will be ‘‘Satinets,’’ per- 
haps ‘‘Callard & Bowser’s mixed 
eandies,’’ but in any ease the agent 
for them brings them in every month 
in carloads. The Oriental women do 
not change their major stvles as do 
those of the Occident: only in slight 
differences of embroidery or hair 
combs is one ‘‘in fashion’”’ or ‘‘out 
of fashion’’ or perhaps ‘‘Provin- 
cial.’’ To grasp these small differ- 
ences 1s to secure the orders that 
count. 


In Japan when the crowds gather 
to see the cherry blossoms, then is the 
time to see ‘‘Kiku San’’ and ‘‘Hana 
San’’ dressed in their very best. Or 
when the Emperor is to pass by one 
can watch the silent crowd, so mo- 
tionless, and when the great one has 
passed, listen to the eries of ‘*Ban- 
zai’’, and watch the little ones in all 
their brilliancy held up to see the re- 
treating train in the distance. Per- 
haps some comparison not unfavor- 
able to the people of Nippon will 
arise In the spectator’s mind as he 
sees the respectful silence of their 
vreeting to their Emperor and com- 
pares it with the rowdy plaudits of 
our own land. After the Emperor 
has passed, the ‘‘Banzai’’ lacks no 
enthusiasm. Perhaps also the crowds 
who congregate to see the natural 
beauties of their lovely land will con- 
trast strangely with the crowds of the 
Oeccident who congregate, not to see 
flowers or lakes, but to see a ball 
game or to hear Sir Harry Lauder. 
Is it, perhaps, comforting to remem- 
ber that they are heathen and not 
eivilized ? 

In the evening glow of the sunset, 
when the lanterns are beginning to 
gleam over the harbor, some glim- 
mering of the Spirit of the Land may 
come to one if a little removed from 
the crowd. The blind man’s flute 
walling softly in the dusk, the sound 
of the geta (wooden sandals), the 
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shrilling of the cicada, the tinkle of 
the samisen, and the shy laughter of 
the musume, these and the thousand 
other noises and odors, if register- 
ed by the observant mind, will grad- 
ually help one to understand the pop- 
ulace. The low deep boom of the 
temple bell, instead of conjuring up 
Mission bred ideas of ‘‘ Heathenism’’ 
will cause one to visualize a small 
dainty figure kneeling in prayer for 
the missing husband or baby, or some 
old erone seeking the consolation of 
her faith for a lost son. The Oni- 
ental is a queer individual, but once 
confidence and mutual respect have 
enabled one to pass the barrier of re- 
serve, a thousand thoughts and mo- 
tives are to be met and can be stud- 


led. The Japanese when you know 
him is annoying but likeable, child- 
hike but full of ineongruities. So it 
is with nearly all Orientals. Each 


race differs in characteristics to some 
extent; the Spirit of Japan is per- 
haps expressed best in the ‘‘ Musume 
and Cherry Blossom’’, that of China 
in the somewhat uncouth figure of 
the ‘‘ Peasant Woman in the Eternal 
Hills’’. Through them both the Spi- 
rit of Yesterday lingers. Each is 
happy in its own way but China 
seems more staid, deeper, and as I 
once heard it expressed, ‘‘drugged 
asleep with misgovernment’’. 


It is essential then for the would- 
be-salesman to enter into and appre- 
clate the spirit of the land in which 
he is temporarily or perhaps perma- 
nently a resident. He must try to 
understand the people, their feelings, 
their customs, their amusements and 
their miseries, their faiths and their 
superstitions. The Firm in say, Chi- 
cago, wishes to sell its goods, but first 
we must know about the freight, 
packing, the duty, the rate of cur- 
rency exchange, the credit required 
or given, the financial standing of the 
purchaser, the climate and the local 
demand and sources of supply. But 
perhaps most important of all is what 
‘“chop’’ and what ‘‘old custom’’ have 
to be taken into account. The Chi- 
nese coolie who buys a blue under- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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News of Japan Societies in America 


Bulletin of the Japan Society of Boston 


Vice-Presidents: 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, D. D. 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes’ 
William H. Randall 

Mr, Courtenay Crocker 
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The Japan Society of Boston was 
one year old in November, when the 
first annual meeting was held and the 
following officers elected : 

President, Cyrus E. Dallin; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
D. D.; Mrs. J. Maleolm Forbes, Mr. 
William Randall, Mr, Courtenay Croe- 
ker; Treasurer, Mr. Endicott Marean; 
Secretary, Miss Jessie M. Sherwood, 
200 Devonshire street, Boston; and a 
Board of Directors consisting of Rev. 


DALLIN, President 


Secretary: 
Miss Jessie M. Sherwood 
200 Devonshire St., Boston 
‘Treasurer: 
Endicott Marean 





Mr, Y. Fu on the board, is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Japanese Student 
Association, Mr. S. Ishikawa is a 
well-known business man, while Mr. 
Tomita is at the Boston Art Museum. 

In looking backward over the year’s 
work, one of the salient points which 
has been accomplished by this young- 
est of Japan Societies is a closer re- 
lationship between the American mem- 
bers and the Japanese in Boston. This 
proves that we have at least started 





Mr. E. C. Worden, Secretary of the Japan Society of 
New York, and Mrs. Worden. 


George Alexander Strong, Miss Helen 
Temple Cooke, Mr. Sydney Fairbanks, 
Mr. Y. Fujita, Mr, Edward L. Gulick, 
Miss Edith M. Haynes, Mrs. Kath- 
erine T. Hodges, Mr. S. Ishikawa, Mr. 
K. Tomita, and Prof. James H. Woods. 
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along the pathway leading to the at- 

tainment of the object for which the 

Society was organized, which, accord- 

ing to the membership blank, is that 

the peoples of Japan and America 

may have a better understanding of 
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the aims, thoughts and motives that 
govern the two nations, and that our 
mutual relations may be animated by 
just and sympathe considerations 

There are those who have | 
that human nature is about the 
the world over, and whether the heart 
beats under a yellow covering or a 
white one, that it beats with the same 
love, high purp and genuine de- 
sire for friendship and justice. 

A wide variety of people is repre- 
sented in the membership; prominent 
business men, missionaries and travel- 
ers, who have spent much time in 
Japan, and know from years of resi- 
dence there what many who are not 
personally acquainted with the people 
of those Far Eastern islands are just 
learning; many college professors and 
teachers who have become interested 
in the Japanese through the students 
with whom they have come in contac 
members who have become interested 
through the discussions which have 
appeared in the press during the last 
few years, and many who had to be 
converted from the opinions gained 
from reading the reports of the yellow 
journalists and agitators who believe 
in stirring up di sion rather than 
promoting peace in the world. What- 
ever has been the object which brought 
the different members into the Society, 
an increased enthusiasm has resulted, 
and we look forward to a year of work 
which will bring even greater results 
than those accomplished during this 
first year of existen 

The expenses for the year have been 
fully met by the dues, and a small bal- 
ance is left to start the new year. 

Monthly meetings have been held 
for two purposes: To bring the mem- 
bers together in a social way, and to 
promote the educational work, At 
most of the meetings, we have sue- 
ceeded in securing prominent Ameri- 
ean and Japanese speakers, Of 
especial interest was the dinner and 
luncheon given to the Parliamentary 
Delegation, whose entertainment in 
Boston devolved upon the Japan So- 
ciety. Automobiles were secured, and 
as complete a tour of the city and its 
environs given our guests as the lim- 
ited time of their visit permitted. The 
expressions of appreciation from the 
visitors more than repaid the effort 
expended, 

Since the Boston Art Museum con- 
tains a wealth of material well worth 
studying, it is planned to hold a series 
of five lectures there during the 
ter, on the Art of Japan. Profe: 
Morse, of Salem, has consented to give 
one on Japanese pottery, while Mr. 
Tomita, at the Museum, will talk on 
Japanese painting, sculpture, prints, 
and lacquer. 
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vxe| A magnificent structure with an 
~| unsurpassed view from the top 
| of Nob Hill 









famous 
Hotel where 
Restful Quietness 
Rofreshes Travelerss 


High up on Nob Hill, overlooking all San Francisco and the 
bay region, the Fairmont Hotel offers many unusual refinements 


of service to the discriminating traveler. 


Away from the noise and bustle of the city and yet within five 
minutes’ ride of the center of the financial and shopping districts, 
the quiet, restful, homelike atmosphere of the Fairmont appeals 


to particular people 
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Unobtrusively perfect service — excellent cuisine — beautiful 
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appointments —a truly magnificent view —these are but a few 
of the refinements of service which have made the Fairmont 


Hotel so popular among those who travel. 


~ 


Whether you spend six months in San Francisco, or but a day 
in either case you will find the Fairmont an ideal hotel in which 


to stay. 


Main Building of the 
Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
withits spacious Loun 
toom and Distinguish 
Architecture 
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Pasadena, California 





Charles EW. Moore Manager 
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LOS GELES 
Khe Ambassador 


Hotel Maren 


SANTA. 
She Arlington 


CORO O 
Hotel del Coronado 


DEL MONTIE 
“Tete det Mote 


I. MAGNIN & CO. 
SERVICE BUREAU 
The San Francisco shop will give 


personal assistance in shopping 
to patrons in and out of town. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 24) 

The real reason for the lumber movement is not hard 
to find. 

Within the past year Japan has been visited with dis- 
astrous fires in a number of her leading cities. In Tokyo 
alone, the loss in one fire was said to be nearly two thou- 
sand houses, while in other cities the loss has also been 
very heavy. During the war, the Japanese lumber pro- 
duction was almost exhausted. There are no great forests 
as we In America know them, in Japan. The timber has 
no time to grow into the tremendous size of our majestic 
pines, cedars and redwoods. Sinee the close of the war 
Japan has come again to the front as an exporter of goods, 
most of which requires lumber cases for shipment, or 
wooden containers of some sort. As a result of these con- 
ditions, Japan is an excellent market for lumber, and be- 
cause there 1s an over-supply of ships available for this 
trade, the freight rate has dropped, making it all the more 
an advantage for Japanese to secure their lumber supplies 
from the Pacifie Coast. This lumber, especially the cedar, 
is shipped in what is known as ‘‘ Japan squares’ ’—that is, 
long logs of twelve to twenty inches square. On arrival in 
Japan these are sawed into the sizes and shapes desired 
for the particular construction for which they are needed. 
Pine and cedar are the most suitable for Japanese houses, 
Which are never painted, and for which the grain in the 
wood 1s highly prized. 

The theory that all this lumber is to be used in the con- 
struction of airplanes is illogical when it is considered 
that one of these huge logs has enough material in it to 
make a score of airplane bodies, which is the only part of 
the air craft for which cedar 1s adapted. 


***27wo of the big steamship companies of San Fran- 
cisco have begun work on the new buildings for their use 
in the heart of the downtown district of that city. The 
Matson Navigation Company, which maintains a great 
fleet of steamers in service between Honolulu and San 
Franeiseo, 1s to have a new eleven-story structure which 
will house it and its allied Hawaiian interests. Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha have under construction a new office building, which 
will be occupied by the San Francisco office staff. This 
will be ready for use about the first of March, and will 
give this company one of the most conveniently arranged 
and comfortable business homes of any steamship organ- 
ization in America. These are two hopeful signs, indieat- 
ing that in the minds of the big operators of ocean ship- 
ping that the depression is over, and that things are on the 
up grade again. They are welcome and indisputable signs 
of progress. 


*****The Orient has ever had a tremendous lure for 
artists, because of its wonderful color effects. Even the 
casual tourist comes home enthusiastic over the bizarre and 
colorful scenes that he has seen on his travels. To the real 
artist these often bring misery, because of the hopelessness 
of trying to reproduce them on canvas. One of the prom- 
inent painters of New York, Gertrude May, recently re- 
turned from an extended tour of Japan and China and 
brought with her a sketch book of the loveliest impressions 
made while on the spot at Peking. To those who have 
never been there, they looked perhaps a bit exaggerated 
in color—a trifle too brilliant and impressionistic; but to 
those who know the Chinese capital, they brought back 
memories of just such scenes in the early fall. There is 
an unlimited field for the artist across the Pacific, not only 
in color and composition, but because of the phenomenal 
variety and shading of life out there. 


*se5*7The manager of the Marine Exchange of San 
francisco is a man of wide aequaintance. ITlis position 


@ 


makes him a welcome visitor in any shipping office, and a 
winning personality makes a friend of every one with 
whom he comes in contact. He knows the men shoreside, 
and the men who go down to the sea in ships, whether they 
are before the mast or are in the officers’ quarters. His 
business is to get the news of the marine life of the city, 
and this he does, passing it along to his readers in the in 
personal way that is the gift of a good newspaper man. 
Sometimes the broad sympathy and kindliness that is in 
him slips into his work, with the result that on that par- 
ticular day his paper is richer by a real gem of literature. 

An instance of this was given the other day, when Oliver 
Tuttle told of a simple incident in a way that touched the 
heartstrings: 

‘Over the rail of the Siberia Maru, as she entered port 
early yesterday morning, leaned genial ‘Jack’ Rooney, 
his face wreathed in smiles. 

‘Rooney is head steward of the Siberia Maru. He is 
the most widely known and generally beloved character 
on any of the trans-Pacific boats; a genius of good-fellow- 
ship, an inspired leader of shipboard fun. 

“From the tug below a group of Jack’s friends—men 
who had known him for years—responded to his hilarious 
greeting with a certain overstrained nervousness. 

“‘They knew something he didn’t. 

“They knew that Jack’s wife lay dead at a local under- 
taking parlor. She had died five days before, while her 
husband was at sea. 

‘‘And they had to tell Jack Roone: 

“‘The whole gtoup knew—port officials, customs men, 
officers of the steamship company. Only Jack was in igno- 
rance. As they clambered up the gangplank, he met them 
at the top with a cordial slap on the back and a huge 
handshake for each. 

“One by one they looked into his eyes, smiled back, and 
—passed on. They couldn’t tell him. 

“At last gray-haired ‘Pop’ Gliddon, dean of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha foree, beckoned Rooney gently into his 
cabin, ‘I’ve something to tell you, Jack,’ said Gliddon. 

“‘A moment later there was a ery. Rooney had col- 
lapsed. 

“They had to carry him ashore. The home-coming 
passengers stood, frankly weeping, as the man who had 
made them happy was taken on his pitiful errand.”’ 














seeeee*Writing from Nikko, Japan, to a San Fran- 
ciseo newspaper, an ex-Senator from California, who 
has been in that country for less than a week, ex- 
presses himself as follows concerning the Japanese. It is 
interesting, as compared with the violence of previous ut- 
terances before he visited Nippon, and is illuminative of 
the value of personal contact : 

“T find the Japanese cheerful and courteous. They ap- 
pear to much greater advantage in their own country than 
they do in California, which is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect. Only the peasant farmer goes to America, and his 
manners are rude among strangers whom he suspects of 
unfriendliness. 

“The better class of Japanese are urbane, proud, and 
to all appearances kindly and considerate. I traveled for 
six hours yesterday in a second-class coach (the best run- 
ning) from Yokohama to Nikko. My party were the only 
Caucasians in a crowded car with seats ranged along the 
side. There was an exhibition of simple manners and good 
behavior which confirms the popular impression of all 
travelers, 

Today is the emperor’s birthday, and with crawds of 
pilgrims I visited the Nikko temples and ascended the 
sacred mountain Nantaisan, 9000 feet through raging 
gorges fed by the eternal snows melting into Lake Chiu- 
zenji. 
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LARGEST HOTEL IN 


Los Angeles 


Erected at a cost of 
over two million 
dollars in the heart 
of the city’s busi- 
ness and _ theatre 
district, F202 22°3 


Rich corner suites of par- 
lor, bedroom and bath, ele- 
gantly furnished. 


Magnificent lobby. 


Popular prices: European 
plan — $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00 per day and 
upward. 


Automobile bus meets 
all trains. 


Under personal management 
of the owners 
HART BROS. 
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NEWS OF JAPAN SOCIETIES 
(Continued from page 41) 

Realizing that greater w n be 
accomplished by a larger membership, 
an effort will be made for new mem- 
among representative people, who 
of peace, and are 
riently broadminded to put aside 
prejudices and study the Japanese 
question through the helpful aid of the 
Japan Society of Boston, which aims 
to be strictly fair in all the education- 
The mem- 


















publication, entitled America 
Japan, to all of our members. 


SALESMANSHIP A FINE ART 
(Continued from page 39) 
shirt does not know ‘‘ Brow: 
son Limited’? but he does 
*“Elephant’s head’? marked on_ it, 
and he asks for ‘tone piecee elephant 
chop, how muchee’’, One well known 
nd of textiles is marked with an 
“Emu chop’? and the heathen in his 
blindness asks blandly for *‘chicking 
chop”. He knows nothing of emus 
and cares nothing, but he does know 
that the ‘‘chicking wiff he long nek 
blong plopa’’, and accordingly from 
Peking to Chengtu he buys the emu 
marked goods. 

No one would try to sell goods in 
China during their New Year; but 
he can spend a profitable time which 
may lead to much good busi by 
helping his Chinese friends enjoy 
themselves, and if well acquainted 
with ind uals, diplomatically grant 
them an extension of the Firm’s 
eredit for another two moons. All 
Chinese endeavor to pay up every- 
thing at the New Year and start 
afresh with a clean credit slate but 
oecasionally this is not too easy. To 
offer credit would be almost an in- 
sult during this f ‘e season, but it 
ean be conveyed judiciously and eare- 
fully that there is no need to make 
settlement for any one of a hundred 
reasons which may be conjured up 
to meet each individual Man- 
dled properly and carefully, this will 
often secure friendship and business 
without in any degree impairing the 
eredit of the Chinaman concerned; 
but such an act must be handled 
with great delicacy, as any harsh or 
blundering offer would simply be 
taken that the recipient of the offer 
was insolvent. 

Do not judge your Oriental cus- 
tomer either by his shop or his clothes. 
A rogue may be dressed in Euro- 
pean or semi-European clothes, but I 
have known a multi-millionaire who 
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To have stayed at the ASTOR 
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could be seen on a summer’s day sit- 
ting in a small ‘‘hole in the wall”, 
dressed only in undershirt and dun- 
garee pants, coolie style. He would 
buy and pay h for shiploads of 
rice and eat his meals at the same 
table with his employees, but owned 
one of the finest residences in the 
city. 

A mere ‘‘order taker’? has no 
chance in the Orient, for to a large 
proportion of the Oriental populace 
the game of ‘“‘buying and selling’, 
“diamond cut diamond’’, is the spice 
of life. Real Salesmanship is needed, 
and a fine discrimination. To gain 
success endless work and trouble is 
necessary, but to those who will give 
their best efforts the reward is an 
exceeding great one. Orders beyond 
all imagination can be secured, for 
there are close on 1,000,000,000 souls 
“East of Suez’’. 

Banker on World Tour 

Sailing on the Taiyo Maru on a 
journey that will earry them around 
the world, to oecupy six or eight 
months were Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Baker 
of San Francisco. He has been located 
there for several years as manager of 
the Hongkong-Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration branch, 
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China, Captive and Free 
By GILPERT REID 


Gilbert Reid has for many years 
lived in China. He was at first a reg- 
ular missionary under the Presbyte- 
rian Board; later he conducted a spe- 
cial sovio-educational work among the 
higher classes of the Chinese, finding 
its medium in his International Inst1- 
tute at Shanghai. During the early 
part of the great war, he conducted an 
English newspaper at Peking, which 
was somewhat pro-German In attitude. 
The events of the war drove him from 
his field of labor, to which he has re- 
cently returned. This bovuk* was his 
parting word, in leaving his native, 
for his adopted, land. It is of special 
interest as showing the way in whieh 
China was foreed into the war, the 
promises and hopes that influenced 
her, the fact that the promises have 
been largely forgotten and the hopes 
dissipated, and that China’s condition 
today is no better than it would be if 
she had kept out of a conflict in which 
she had no real reason to engage. Dr. 
Reid believes that Germany has, on 
the whole, treated China better than 
other foreigners have done. Where her 
original foothold was gained through 
threat and display of foree, Ger- 
many’s occupation has been one of 
friendliness and co-operation, with lit- 
tle tendency to further encroachment 
and no real effort towards political 
eontrol. This conduct is in striking 
contrast to both British and Japanese 
procedure. Japan in taking over Ger- 
man privileges in Shantung 1s not ad- 
ministering them as Germany did; she 
is seeking a control which pays little 
attention to Chinese feelings and Chi- 
nese rights—she is antagonizing, 
rather than co-operating. Dr. Reid 
doubts that Japan’s presence in China 
has any legal warrant. He studies the 
entire question In the light of interna- 
tional law. He emphasizes the fact 
that Japan, in her attack upon Tsing- 
tao, deliberately ignored China’s 
rights as a neutral nation, marching 
forces through her territory against 
her protest. While in his strong sym- 
pathy with the Chinese, Dr. Reid is to 
some degree anti-Japanese, he is no 
blind partisan. He sees no greater 
erime in Japan’s acts being dictated 
by her own interests and ambitions, 
than in similar acts similarly impelled 
done by European nations. He recog- 


nizes that Japan’s geographical posi- 
tiun gives her a more vital interest and 
concern than any European nation 
van have in Chinese affairs, and he re- 
fuses to be blinded to European injus- 
tive and aggression, by any effort on 
the part of these nations to conceal 
their misdeeds by magnifying those of 
Japan. THe demands that all nations 
give China simple justice, that all sur- 
render their special privileges and re- 
turn self-control to her. Ile sees no 
reason that Japan alone should do so. 
IIe realizes that for Japan to be the 
cnly one to surrender advantages 
would be serious for her, even threat- 
ening her national existence. For 
Japan to get out of Shantung, with 
the probability that Britain would 
promptly get in, would be national 
suicide. The most important part of 
Dr. Reid’s diseussion is that which un- 
covers our own dealings with China 
during these recent years. Was it we 
who drove her to sever relations with 
Germany? Was it largely our influ- 
ence that drove her into war? Did we 
encourage her in unwarranted hopes? 
Ilave we abandoned her to an un- 
happy solution of affairs? Dr. Reid 
has hopes for China’s future, but only 
if all foreign nations unite in giving 
up their special privileges and vie 
with one another in an effort to do her 
justice and to aid in her advancement. 
—Unity, (Chicago.) October 27, 1921. 


China, Japan and Korea 
By J. O. P. BLAND 

In some ways lke Dr. Reid, Mr. 
Bland is in other ways almost his op- 
posite. He is no novice in writing 
about things Chinese. Ile rarely goes 
outside of China as he does in his 
newest book.+' Bland was for thirty 
vears resident in China, where he was 
secretary to Sir Robert Hart, the fa- 
mous English administrator of Chi- 
nese customs. What he writes about 
China deserves careful consideration, 
although it is often contrary to gener- 
ally cherished sentiments, and his last 
book upon Chinese conditions called 
out a torrent of protest. After ten 


years’ absenee, he has again visited 


China, and this book gives us his opin- 
ion of the present situation. It con- 
sists of two parts—a political survey, 
and studies and impressions. He is 
still anti-German and frequently re- 
fers to the wicked machinations of the 
Germans through the war. His atti- 
tude is pro-British, wherever that is 
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HOTEL 
OAKLAND 


OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 


CCUPYING an entire block, — 

with 500 comfortable, sunlit 
= rooms. Living at its best, at a 
moderate cost. Direct to Oakland 
- from San Francisco—a_ thirty 
= minute trans-bay trip of marvel- 
— ous beauty. 





One of America's most satisfying Hotels _ 


W. C. JURGENS 


“No place in California just like Oakland” = 


AM 


HOTEL STEWART 
Charles A. and Margaret Stewart, Proprietors 
‘On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Moderate Rates 
Breakfast 50¢, Ge, 75e. Lunch 65¢ (Sundays 75¢) 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50) 

New stecl,concreteand brick structure, 400 Rooms. 
300 Connecting Bath Rooms. A high class hotel at 
very moderate rates. Homelike comfort rather than 
unnecessarily expensive luxury. The Stewart is 
Known favorably’ in the Orient, the Antipodes, the 
Hawaiian Islands and to the Tourist. In the center 
of the theatre and retail district, On car lines trans- 
ferring to all parts of the city. Motor bus meets all 
trains and steamers. 








(Continued from page 47) 
possible, and he considers Britain the 
one foreign white nation which must 
lead in the difficult task of adjusting 
Chinese affairs. His book is addressed 
more, however, to us than to Britain. 
Admiring the Chinese profoundly, ad- 
mitting on every occasion that they 
have a better scheme of life, a happier 
and profounder philosophy of exist- 
ence, than we ourselves, he sees no sc- 
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luticn of China’s political problems, 
by the Chinese or through Chinese 
methods. China is today a prey to 
herself. Every local official thinks 
only of plunder, of getting rich while 
the opportunity lasts. This is as true 
today as it has ever been in the past, 
but the present misfortune is that 
there is no rallying point for a central 
power, no man of sufficient strength 
to hold the rapacious mandarinate in 
reasonable control. No one will sacri- 
fice his own interests for the good of 
the nation, Every local leader feels 
that others should sacrifice themselves, 
but ke cannot. Mr. Bland has an un- 
favorable idea of the young China that 
has been missionary trained and for- 
eign educated. It is filled with badly 
comprehended, undigested, Western 
notions. It employs ca’ ords that 
are not genuine, but which deceive the 
outside world. The boys and girls who 
have grown up under mission intlu- 
ences and have been educated abroad 
have no clear ideas and no true sense 
of their problems. The so loudly her- 
alded revolution is a failure. What is 
called ‘the Great Republic”? is a chaos 
where civil war has become a profes- 
sion. Sun Yat Sen and Wellington 
Koo are sadly over-estimated persons, 
who have failed to show themselves 
constructors or wise leaders. They are 
not to be greatly blamed; it is the for- 
eign missionaries and teachers who are 
really responsible. ‘‘The vision of a 
New China, regenerated and in- 
vigorated by means of democratic in- 
stitutions, so widely proclaimed after 
the triumph of the revolution, was a 
delusion for which the Chinese were 
less to blame than the foreigners in 
their midst, who inspired and en- 
couraged it.’’ These sound like hard 
words. Yet anyone who will examine 
the condition carefully, without reli- 
gious and national prejudice, uninflu- 
enced by empty words and phrases, 
must admit that there is much in 
Bland’s position. A people, happily 
adjusted in a society thousands of 
years old, is not to be changed in a 
night. The Chinese people neither de- 
manded, wished, or needed a republic. 
They do not demand, wish, or need one 
now—nor will they next year, or in 
the next generation. They will be bet- 
ter off when the pretext of such a 
thing is done away with. The present 
inconsistency is harmful. Would that 
Japan had not set herself against 
Yuan Shi-kai! China of today has no 
man in sight who can and will con- 
trol and hold that mighty aggregation 
of people as it must be held and con- 
trolled if it is to survive and advance. 
Mr. Bland feels that salvation is only 
to be found in the taking over of the 
finances of the country by foreign 
powers; administration of these by an 
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international board that shall be hon- 
est, wise, exacting, is the only hope. 
Such a financial control, aiming to de- 
velop a strong centralized government 
with money to support it, would not 
need to last forever. A period of 
years would produce a government 
which could be left in charge. To 
bring about his plan, all foreign na- 
tions, including Japan and Britain, 
would be obliged to surrender their 
special privileges; all military forces 
under local governors would neces 
rily be abandoned; a well-trained mil- 
itary force should be developed, re- 
sponsible directly and only to Peking; 
the greatest of care should be exercised 
in granting loans—China’s one pas- 
sion for years has been to secure loans, 
money to pass through the hands of 
manipulators. This new government 
of Bland’s proposal would of course 
be non-representative, autocratic, pre- 
sumably best a monarchy, One of the 
most interesting essays in the second 
part of the book is the one bearing the 
title ‘An Emperor in Waiting.’’ It is 
not impossible that the young ex-em- 
peror, now growing up under careful 
instruction, may ultimately prove the 
only rallying point'that ean be util- 
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Round-the-World Party of Japanese 
Business Men Sail 

Returning home on the Taiyo Maru, 
after a tour that included Australia 
and Europe, a party of eleven busi- 
ness men of Japan, traveling under 
the guidance of Thos. Cook & Son, 
left San Francisco on the last leg of 
their extended journey. They have 
been for several months investigating 
conditions and studying improved 
methods that can be applied to busi- 
ness in their country. 

The party included B. Hori, of the 
Osaka Spinning Co.; M. Nakamura, 
S. Kato, K. Ikeda, M. Shiraishi, IH. 
Nakono, I. Tanaka, M. Kawamura, Y. 
Arai, 8S. Hirao, K. Koyabashi and M. 
Kawara. 





Dr. Frederick Starr, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of 
Chicago, when in Japan on one of his 
many visits to that country, was inter- 
viewed by a correspondent of the 
Chronicle, who found him in a Japa- 
nese hotel, attired as usual on his vis- 
its to Japan in Japanese costume, sit- 
ting on a Japanese mat at a Japanese 
low table used as a desk. Dr. Starr 
does the thing thoroughly while he is 


about it. He is working on various 
books with regard to Japan and 
Korea. 
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SHANGHAI IN THE SHADOWS 
(Continued from page 35) 
The day before her boat arrived he 
had enough decency left to ‘‘go 
north,’’ and was murdered by the 
Hunghutze up on the Gobi Desert 
somewhere between Kalgan and Urga. 

At first, she was for going directly 
back to America—but some well- 
intentioned friends took her off to 
Ilenli on a house-party and she missed 
the boat. That’s what she’s been do- 
ing ever since—missing boats! They 
say she’s going home next month— 
well, maybe... . . 

Not all of the habitues have ‘‘his- 
tories.’? Here and there in the throng 
are tables of F. F. S. (First Families 
of Shanghai) and ‘‘griffins’’ (tender- 
feet—newcomers) in the role of on- 
lookers—but by far the greater num- 
ber of patrons are recognized ‘*China 
hands,”’ turning up for the evening’s 
frolie. 

Promptly at one o’clock the Carlton 
closes—but there is still another hour 
of music and gay intrigue to be had at 
the Parisien, a few. blocks away; for 
the Parisien is just!across the 
ment line, in the French Concession, 
and the laws of the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Council do not hold there. The 
crowd moves, also en masse, to the 
famous French resort, a small army 
of shouting, gesticulating ricksha-men 
being on hand to convey them thither. 

Here the tempo is a trifle faster, 
and a hint of recklessness has crept 
in, Cheeks are redder, eyes are 
brighter and the qdancing—well, a 
trifle more emotionalized—than was 
the case at the Carlton. The baechanal 
begins to assume quite a few of the 
characteristies of an orgy. . . . . 

But we must be getting on—the 
piece de resistance awaits. This time 
we must take a motor taxi, for our 
destination is all the way across town 
and well out beyond the International 
boundary. Pin your surplus money 
deep in your costume, call up your 
reserves of tact and discretion, and 
watch your step—for we are deseend- 
ing upon one of the most irresponsible 
districts on earth—‘The Trenches.’’ 

Merely a collection of dance halls 
and saloons maintained just beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Settlement po- 
licee—but what a story of human 
frailty and folly they could tell! 
Rarely an evening passes down there 
on the Paoshan Road without its 
“ruckus,’’ over which the Chinese 
authorities either can or will exercise 
little or no control. 

Oceasionally one of the flimsy re- 
sorts is ‘‘wrecked’’ by a particularly 
militant band of pickled pilgrims— 
but far more often the uninitiated vis- 
itor pays for his precociousness with 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
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A JAPANESE ODYSSEY 


(Continued from page 14) 

ernment had been established, it beeame necessary to 1n- 
troduce reforms, for, already, the precepts and doctrines 
learned from the early Dutch books, and the impulse and 
desire for knowledge received through the advent of the 
foreigners, Were appearing everywhere. The most note- 
worthy of the reforms in the national administration was 
the abolition of the Daimyo system of government, which 
split up Japan into a series of feudal provinces each ruled 
over by an autocratic Daimyo or feudal lord, who pro- 
fessed nominal allegiance to the emperor. This, in turn, 
led to the leveling down of many class distinctions and 
the establishment of the theory that all were equal po- 
litically and eligible to official rank and honor, provided 
the necessary measure of knowledge and education was 
fortheoming. Thus, political liberty began to appear for 
the first time in Japan and led to the organization of the 
present Liberal party. 

The official embargo pronounced by the Shogun on the 
importation of books from the West was raised after the 
emperor ascended the throne. Scholars, who had hitherto 
confined their activities to the Dutch language, began to 
study French, German and English, particularly the last, 
very eagerly. <As early as the first decade of the Meiji 
regimé it was realized that English would be the foreign 
language most necessary for the progress of the young na- 
tion just making its debut. 


Tight Rule Opposed 


The stream of new thoughts that Japan derived from 
the West, which was then in a species of social and politi- 
cal reconstruction, led to discontent against the tight rule 
of the authorities. The Satsuma rebellion broke out in 
1887, and this opened the eyes of the government to the 
necessity of harking to the doctrine taught first to Japan 
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by the Dutch, that the people must be taken into the con- 
fidenee of the administration, even if to a limited extent. 
The following year, an imperial reseript was issued pro- 
mulgating a constitutional form of government for Japan, 
which had, up to this time, been ruled by sovereigns or 
chieftains who had absolute power. Meantime, the flood 
of new thought from the West kept pouring in, and this 
led to the dispatch of a government delegation to Europe 
and to the United States to study constitutional methods 
of government there. Two years later, in 1890, Japan 
become the constitutional monarchy she is today. Thus, 
the first contact of the West, which was determined to 
force the hermit empire to open its doors, with Japan laid 
the cornerstone of the strength and rise of this nation. It 
was a contact that was bitterly detested and disliked at 
the start. Japan was forced to yield to sheer might and 
in yielding and in walking bravely through the door the 
West opened for her in the realms of knowledge, she found 
her safety and her security. 





JAPAN AND HER MANDATORIES 

(Continued from page 11) 
while every seat 1s Just then filled he will soon make room 
for us if we will kindly take temporary refuge in a recep- 
tion room well supplied with periodicals—both English 
and Japanese. Every day 1s a busy day where the food 
is good. Here was no pushing impatience—we waited our 
turn—until the manager came and waved us to a table 
where we enjoyed a well cooked Parisian luncheon a prix 
fire—the whole bill averaged less than $1.00 per head, in- 
cluding a bottle of excellent Bordeaux, three courses and 
coffee afterwards. All the waiters were in European dress, 
but the little waitresses flitted about in pristine kimonos. 
Mrs. Y. K. wore Japanese dress, although her husband is 
usually in European when he leaves his home for the cos- 

(Continued on vage &h5) 
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SHANGHAI IN THE SHADOWS 
(Continued from page 49) 
his wateh, his bank-roll and—if he 
has become too determined—his life. 

Here you see Tragedy stalking un- 
ashamed. She is reflected in the eyes 
y inmate of that disintegrating 
plays no favorites in ‘‘The 
’—those who elect to serve 
there must bear her brand. Amongst 
them you will find dozens of examples 
of the two most pitiful people on 
earth—The Girl who Listened and 
The Man who Didn't. 

Yet there is laughter here — too 
much, and too high-piteched—and what 
passes for glee. Bands blare rau- 
cously and life, such as it is, dances 
grotesquely into the dawn of a new— 
and hopeless—day. 

* . * . . . 






The darkness fades—white light ap- 
pears in the east—the waiters yawn 
suggestively. Come, the play’s over. 
I'll whirl you home around the Rubi- 
con Road—dropping in at the Del 
Monte, mayhap, for an early-morning 
snack—and we are through. 

You have seen a typical night in 
“The Purgatory of the Pacifie’’— 
what do you think of it? 

. . . . . . 





Midnight and mystery; moon-flow- 
ers and mandarins; mourners and 
merry-makers, matching emotions. 
- . . « Sun-gone time in the wildest 
and wickedest—yet the weariest and 
most wistful—city in the world. 





Shanghai in the shadows . . . . the 
International Settlement after dark 
. the “Trenches”? . .. . the 


“‘Rubicon”’ . . . . the Great White 
Way in the great yellow treaty port, 
out there beyond the China Sea! 
What one of us, having been in and of 
it, will ever forget it? 


Military Wireless Station 

A new wireless station, estimated to 
cost ¥6,000,000, will be established for 
military purposes at Otaru. The pa- 
pers state that Major-General Kishi- 
moto arrived at the port a few days 
ago to make the preliminary investi- 
gations. 

The Ocean Meteorological Observa- 
tory, recently established in Kobe, 
will also have a wireless apparatus 
attached to it. The value of the Ob- 
servatory has been largely neutralized 
through the absence of wireless appa- 
ratus here. The authorities propose 
that the public should contribute to- 
wards this. Shipping agencies and 
marine transport firms have already 
contributed about ¥400,000 towards 
the project, according to the Yomiuri. 
—Yomiuri Tokyo. 
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HEN travelers of distinction are about to visit New 
York, the Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained for many years, 
because, in the city of great hotels, there is no other 
which combines in such an admirable manner, the com- 
fort that is essential and the luxury that is desirable. 


Associate Hotels under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
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One finds in the At the Martinique Hotel McAlpin abounds Hotel Woodstock 
corridors and din- a guest is made to in unusual things, It 
ing rooms of the feel that his com- also. excels in comfort 
Claridge, the lead- forts and wishes and luxury throughout 
ing men of theat- precede all else. its entire establishment. 
rical, social and 

business life. 


When the discrim- 
combines all the inating traveler 
charms of the thinks “Philadel- 
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finements of home Stratford.” 
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JAPAN AND HER MANDATORIES 
(Continued from page 52) 

mopolitan centers. Moreover Y. K., like many of his 
countrymen, appreciates French wine and cookery, having 
lived many years abroad. If the Toyoken restaurant be a 
fair basis for generalization then will Japan in time be- 
come wholly Europeanized so far as the culinary depart- 
ment is concerned ; for this restaurant is run for Japanese 
by Japanese and the few Europeans who frequent it are of 
no more financial importance to the management than the 
few Japanese who lunch at a fashionable American down- 
town club in the American metropolis. Glancing about 
the room I was particularly struck by the number of 
youngsters accompanied by mothers and fathers—presum- 
ably visitors from the countr The majority was, of 
course, composed of prosperous business men in European 
dress, who eat and talk with much energy and make me 
think I’m back on lower Broadway. 

(To be continued) 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 45) 


















“Tt was a merry holiday throng—men, women and chil- 
dren—no drunkenness, no disorder. It impressed me most 
favorably, and I could see the potentialities of the 
Japanese more vividly because of their training and in- 
telligence, 

“Tf they plan to accomplish their purpose it will re- 
quire all our wits to thwart them. Where their intentions 
are not inconsistent with our own welfare, we can well 
afford to co-operate with them in promoting the peace of 
the world. 

“Tt would be a pity to destroy a people who have shown 
so much capacity when touched by civilization. They can- 
not be refused admission to the family of nations. They 
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have won a ‘place in the sun,’ and we will have to count 
with them.’’ 
Germany Returns to the China Market. 

With the conclusion of the Chino-German Agreement, 
by which the state of war between these two countries was 
brought to an end on July Ist, Germany returns to a field 
in which she has long been keenly interested commercially 
and where she has been and again will be warmly wel- 
comed. Before the war Germany occupied a prominent 
place in China’s foreign trade, a more prominent part 
than the trade returns indicated, because large quantities 
of German goods found their way into China through 
Iongkong as British goods and by way of Dutch and Bel- 
gian ports as Dutch or Belgian products. German na- 
tionals went to greater pains than any others to get close 
to the Chinese, with the result that, after their Japanese 
kinsmen, the Chinese felt that no other people understood 
them so well as the Germans. 

All signs point to a return of the keenest sort of com- 
petition between all the old rivals, the Americans, the 
British, the Japanese and the Germans, for the trade of 
China. 














Big Granite Likeness of the Shipping Magnate to Stand 
In Model School's Compound. 

Permission was granted recently by Governor Inouye 
of Kanagawa Prefecture for the erection of a granite 
statue of Mr. S. Asano, president of the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, in the compound of the Sogo Middle School at 
Tsurumi. The monument, which is to be erected at once 
at a cost of over ¥100,000, will be a testimony of the kind 
regard held by the thousands of employes of the Asano 
industries. 











largest bank/ 


—our International Business 
Department 


The Bank of Italy offers to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the Pacific Coast, and to all others who 
are interested in world-trade ex, ion, the thoroughly 
organized facilities of an national Business 
Department. 


We furnish authentic information concerning market 
conditions, credit standing, transportation costs and 
routing, customs requirements, duties, etc. 


Our Foreign Exchange Department is equipped to 
prance exports to, and imports from, any part of the 
globe. 





These departments are supervised by experts of long 
experience and proven ability. 
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You might know they just came back from the greatest market in 
the world by the handsome furs they brought with them, Returning 
travelers on the Taiyo Maru appeared in some wonderful garments from 
the fur centers of the Orient. Left to right they are Mrs, C. H. Sooy, 
Mrs. F. G, Eastman, Miss 8. Schwartz and Mrs. T. Neerguard. 


WITH THE TRAVELERS 


Japanese Nobility Depart on Taiyo Maru 

When the Taiyo Maru was de- 
spatched from San Francisco the cor- 
ridor to the palatial suite de luxe, oc- 
cupied by the Marquis and Marquise 
Nakanomikado looked like a great 
green-house, so filled was it with bas- 
kets, bouquets and boxes of flowers. 
The distinguished couple, who ar- 
rived recently from a two-year so- 
journ in London, were much enter- 
tained during their visit in San Fran- 
‘0 and made many friends in the 
brief time they were here. 

When interviewed by reporters 
from the local papers, the Marquis 
gave some interesting sidelights on the 
personality of the newly appointed 
Regent of the Japanese Empire. 
Among his remarks he was quoted as 
saying: 

“During the visit of the Crown 
Prince Hirohito to London the Prince 
voiced special requests that he be per- 
mitted to enter the shops unan- 
nounced. 

“Prince Hirohito, betrothed three 
years ago to Princess Nagako, daugh- 
ter of Prince Kuni,’’ the Marquis re- 
lated, ‘‘is to be married probably next 
year with ceremonies and an accom- 
panying national festival lasting three 
days. The Prince is 20 years and 8 
months and the Princess 17 years 
old.”” 

Although declaring the ceremonies 
accompanying the marriage will be 
comparatively simple, simpler than 
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English royal weddings, Marquis 
Nakanomikado set forth that there 
would be elaborate parties, visits to 
the shrines of ancestors and festivi- 
ties throughout the Empire. 

The Marquise is the daughter of 
Baron Mitsui, wealthy Japanese ship- 
ping man. 

Commenting on her American sis- 
ters, she said: ‘‘The woman born in 
America is indeed fortunate, for no- 
where have I observed among women 
a greater independence. 

“T admire the American women for 
their capacity to take care of them- 
selves. They have no need to worry 
in case they are ever thrown upon 
their own resources, for all of them 
seem to be fully able to make their 
own way in the world of business.’’ 





The Marquise said she was very 
fond of jazz musie and American 
dances. ‘‘But I have had very little 
oceasion to dance while passing 
through America. The longest stop 
we made in this country was in New 
York, but during that time we were 
invited to so many dinner parties that 
we had no time for dancing. Now 
that we are in San Francisco, I shall 
exercise the prerogative of the Ameri- 
ean woman in telling her husband 
what he should do and insist that he 
take me to some of your cafes, 
where I may have the pleasure of 
watching the American dancers, as 
well as dancing myself.’’ 
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Returning to Japan on the Taiyo Maru from a tour of the world 
that included Australia, Europe and America, was a@ party of Japanese 


business men shown abo: 
B. Hori, M. Shiraishi, 


. It was composed of M. Nakemura, 8. Kato, 
K. Ikeda, H. Nakano, I. Tanaka, M. Kawamura, 


Y, Arai, 8. Hirao, K, Koyabashi, and M. Kawara, At the extreme left, 
back row, is Chas. E. Stokes, Pacific Coast manager of Thomas Cook 


and So: 





who handled this party, and at the right is Ernest Riron, 


San Francisco manager of the same company. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha Official Departs 

Y. Sekine, director of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, who has been on an extended 
tour of the United States for several 
months, sailed for Japan on the Taiyo 
Maru. H. Yamamoto, well-known in- 
surance man of Tokyo, who accom- 
panied him across the continent from 
New York, was also a passenger on 
the Taiyo. 

Society Folk Enroute to Far East 

Mrs. E. Elkins, who is as much at 
home in Paris and London as she is 
in Santa Barbara and San Francisco, 
was a passenger on the Taiyo Maru. 
She is going to Manila and Hongkong, 
returning to Japan in time for the 
cherry blossom season, Miss Agnes 
MacClinton, prominent in society cir- 
cles of Pittsburgh, Pa., who had been 
visiting in San Francisco, was also a 
passenger, planning a four months’ 
tour in Japan. Enroute to Manila, 
where she will stay with friends, was 
Mrs. S. D. Walling of Denver, as 
were Mr, and Mrs. G. S. Gibson of 
New York. 














Officials of Rockefeller Foundation 
Come Home for Holidays 

Arriving from Peking on the Taiyo 
Maru were several officials of the 
Rockefeller Foundation at Peking. 
This is one of the world’s greatest 
medical institutions and the new addi- 
tion recently completed was opened by 
the son of the founder himself, with 
impressive ceremony. Among those 





, Google 


who returned on the Taiyo Maru were 
R. S. Green, director of the China 
Medical Board, and Miss E. C. Me- 
Collough, chief dietician. 


Noted Writer on Japan a Passenger on 
Taiyo Maru 


Mrs. Frederick de Garis, who is bet- 
ter known by the name of Edith Wilds, 
under which she has written many 
articles for leading Ameri 
zines, came to San Frane’ 
Taiyo Maru, enroute to New York and 
the cities of the east coast, where she 
is scheduled to deliver a number of 
lectures on Japan and the Far East 
before women’s clubs and _ colleges. 
She has lived in Japan for the past 








five years and, in addition to her 
newspaper work and contributions to 
magazines, has gathered her impres- 
sions together in book form, which is 
to be published in the near future. 
Mrs, de Garis had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to study Japanese life and cus- 
toms at close range, as she accom- 
panied her husband, who is the dire 
tor of publici ditor-in-chief of 
the English editions of the voluminous 
guide books published by the Bureau 
in Japan. This work led 
s into many out-of-the-way 
, especially during the past year, 
as he has been engaged in prepar- 
ing a new book on the ‘‘Ilot Springs 
of Japan,’’ which are said to number 
more than 1100, 












Well-known People Arrive on the 
Persia Maru 

Among the passengers arriving 
from the Orient on the Persia Maru 
was Dr. Karl Mecklenberg, of the 
German diplomatic service, who re- 
turned from Tokyo to Berlin. He 
had been stationed at the Japanese 
Capital as second secretary of the 
Embassy there; another traveler on 
government service was S, Takai, en- 
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route to Liverpool, where he is 
Consul for Japan; Max Saladin, a 
rubber planter of Medan, Sumatra, 
on a tour of the world as a vacation, 
who will spend some time in America 
before proceeding to Europe; L. P. 
Kent, commercial traveler, returned 
from his annual tour of the Far East. 





Prominent Japanese Educators Come to 
America to Learn 

On the Taiyo Maru was a group of 
men interested in the development of 
education along modern lines. It is 
their intention to travel extensively in 
the United States investigating sys- 
tems and methods adapted to their 
work, Among them were Mr. Naota 
Ishimori, official of the Department 
of Education of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment; Professor Seiya Ito of the 
Sapporo University; Professor Y. 
Koga, of the Nagoya Higher Commer- 
cial School; Professor C. Ito of the 
Tokyo Middle School; Professor M. 
Watanabe of the Tohoku University, 
and T, Tanaka of the High School of 
Niigata. 





John P. Barry, well-known news- 
paper man connected with the Japan 
Advertiser and the Trans-Pacific 
Magazine, returned on the Taiyo 
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Maru. He has been in China and 
Japan for the past two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Sooy of 
San Francisco were passengers on the 
Taiyo Maru, returning from a long 
tour of the Orient that took them to 
Peking and Korea. Mr. Sooy is prom- 
inent in legal and club circles of 
California. 





Tells of Conditions in Manchuria 

Among the passengers arriving on 
the Persia Maru was E, R. O’Brien, 
of the importing and exporting firm 
of Fearon-Daniel Company of Har- 
bin, who was on his way to take 
charge of the New York office of his 
firm. According to him, paper money 
is practically useless because of the 
lack of gold to back it up and transae- 
tions in Manchuria have been reduced 
to terms of barter. 


Pittsburgh Jurist Completes Orient Trip 
on Taiyo Maru 

Judge Joseph Buffington, senior 
Circuit Judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals, who lives in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was among the passengers 
arriving from the Orient on the 
Taiyo Maru. Te made the round 





tour, which included a visit to Han- 
kow, the metropolis of China, 600 
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t the, 
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miles from the mouth of the Yangtse 
River. In speaking of his impressions 
to a local newspaper man, Judge Buf- 
fington said: 

**Hankow possesses all of the advan- 
tages of an inland city such as Chi- 
cago. Its facilities and natural loca- 
tion make it a natural distribution 
center for the most promising portion 
of China, and it is through Hankow 
that a great bulk of the trade will 
pass. 


“It also possesses all of the advan- 
tages of a seaside city such as San 
Francisco with its wonderful harbor. 
During my visit there I saw ocean 
liners along the waterfront of Ilan- 
kow, nearly 600 miles inland. 

Orient’s Needs 

“During my visit in the Orient I 
visited the rural districts of China 
and Japan because I wanted to get 
closer to the soul of these countries. 
I believe that I was at least partially 
successful in this. 


“Japan does not want to fight the 
United States. The people of Japan 
are keenly interested and hopeful of 
the outcome of the Arms Limitation 
Conference at Washington and the 
entire Orient is united in its prayers 
for an agreement among the various 
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nations which will reduce the exces- 
sive expenditures for armament. 

“China and Japan both are stag- 
gering under the burden of excessive 
taxation due to the cost of the upkeep 
of their armies and China especially 
feels the need of reducing its ridicu- 
lously large and ineffective army. 
What China needs most is a central- 
ized government which can have a 
small but thoroughly disciplined army 
for police purposes. 

California Rice Used 

Japan wants peace with the United 
States because Japan realizes that she 
needs us far more than we need 
Japan. California rice today is feed- 
ing thousands of Japanese, and these 
people have an exceedingly kindly 
feeling toward our country. 

Japan and Kore 

“*Japan today is keenly alive to the 
opinion of other nations — inter- 
national public opinion, 

“This psychological attitude of 
Japan, I believe, will influence Japan 
to eventually do the right thing by 
old China, 

‘Japan realizes that a war of a few 
months’ duration, especially a war 
against the United States, would re- 
sult in catastrophe. 

“The greatest regret I have suf- 
fered during my entire trip is the fact 
that I was unable to talk with Captain 
Dollar. He is one of the few Ameri- 
cans who have realized that if we are 
to gain our share of the trade with 
the Orient we must go there exactly as 
the Germans did before the war and 
exactly as the English are going there 
today. Americans must realize that it 
is necessary to live among the Orien- 
tals and to understand them thor- 
oughly if we are to participate in their 
trade,”’ 




















Mrs, E. M. Loizeaux and son were 
passengers to Yokohama on the Per- 
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sia Maru, going out to join Mr. 
, Who is in business in that 








Mr, K. Sugiura, 


Japanese Artist Brings Pictures 

K. Sugiura, picturesque in appear- 
ance and charming in manner, with a 
message of art from the Orient to the 
Oceident, was a passenger on the 
Taiyo Maru. He visited a few days in 
San Franciseo, and then went on to 
New York, where he will give an ex- 
hibition of his paintings. 


























and resiliency. 
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The Colonel says: 


Don't forget that in 
match play, if you give 
your opponent, when 
‘asked, wrong informa- 
tion as to the number 
of strokes you have 

layed, you will lose the 
Pole nies you correct 
your mistake before he 
has played another 
stroke. 
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Trade Mark That Protects You— $ °c s 


To Inspect Golf Courses of Japan 

Sailing on the Persia Maru were 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fovargue, for- 
merly of San Francisco, but now reg- 
istering from Aberdeen, Washington, 
where Fovargue is in business. He is 
one of the well-known amateur golf 
eracks of the country and at one time 
was prominent as runner-up in the 
national championships. He has also 
been connected with the laying out of 
such golf courses as the famous Lake- 
side course at San Francisco, and is 
therefore interested in the progress of 
the game in the Orient. During his 
four months trip he will inspect and 
play on as many links as possible and 
will advise with his many friends in 
golfing circles out there as to the best 
means of improving golf conditions. 











Bishop H. J. Hamilton, venerable 
missionary bishop, whose work in 
Japan has made him well known to 
hundreds of people, returned to the 
Orient on the Persia Maru, after a 
vacation in America. 





Official of Japan Society of New York 
Returns 


After a four months’ tour of Japan 
and China, Mr. and Mrs, E, C. Wor- 
den arrived in San Francisco on the 
Taiyo Maru, en route to their home in 
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New York. Worden has been identi- 
fied with the Japan Society of New 
York for many years, as secretary of 
that organization. Because of his ef- 
forts in that capacity and the effective 
work he has done in aiding to estab- 
lish better understanding between the 
two peoples, he received two of the 
coveted decorations conferred by the 
emperor. 





Taiyo Maru a “Bankers’ Ship” 

When the magnificent Taiyo Maru 
arrived in San Francisco the passen- 
ger list looked in a small way lke an 
extract from a financial ‘‘Who’s 
Who.’’ The Orient has a very great at- 
traction for financial men and the 
number who visit it 1s Increasing every 
season. This is because the prom- 
ising future for business between 
America, Japan and China, as well as 
the need of knowing conditions dur- 
ing the present more or less upset con- 
ditions prevailing there, make person- 
al knowledge an absolute necessity to 
those handling the foreign affairs of 
banking institutions. Among those 
who returned on the Taiyo Maru were: 
L. R. Cofer, manager of foreign de- 
partment of Wells Fargo Nevada Nat- 
ional Bank of San Francisco, who, 
with Mrs. Cofer, made an extensive 
tour and survey of the Far East. He 
went out on the Taiyo Maru and re- 









turned two voyages later on the same 
steamer. E. O. Hodge, vice-president 
Southern Trust and Commerce Bank 
of San Diego, and Mrs. Hodge, who 
made a tour of Japan and China. J. 
W. McCrosky, manager of the foreign 
trade department of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, and H. 
L. Simms, assistant auditor of the 
same concern. Chris F. F. de Neer- 
gvaard, who is connected with the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation of 
New York, returned after an extended 
journey that included the principal 
cities of the Far East; he was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Neergaard. 


These American finance men were 
not the only representatives of the 
financial world on the steamer, for 
there were three well-known Japanese 
bankers among the passengers. These 
were Mr. Saburo Sonoda, manager of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank at Ham- 
burg; Mr. Tatsusaburo Tomita, of the 
Hypothee Bank of Japan; and Mr. T. 
Nodzu of the Japanese Department of 
Finance. 





Government Officials of Many Countries 
Arrive on Taiyo Maru 

T. Shimidzu, chancellor of the For- 

eign Affairs Department of Japan, 

was a passenger on the Taiyo Maru en 

route to Washington. Others in offi- 

cial service on the same steamer were: 
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Ii. F. Handley-Derry, British Consul 
at Mukden, Manchuria; P. Lauriere 
of Peking, China, official of the Salt 
Gabelle, of the Chinese government ; 
Captain W. W. Jenna, military at- 
tache at Athens, Greece; S. Koyama, 
official of the Japanese General Staff. 


The Yamato reports that, impressed 
by the disinterested attitude of the 
new Mayor, a certain anonymous 
‘‘workman,’’ as he announces him- 
self, has offered a hundred yen to- 
wards the Municipal social adminis. 
trative fund.—Japan Times. 
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Across the Pacific 


Along the Pathway 
of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the “Pathway of the 
Sun’ along the semi-tropic route. This is 
‘one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 
for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 


The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and pleasure of passengers. 
The present fleet of the North American 
line consists of the following: 


8. 8. “Tarvo Manu"’—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons." Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

8. S. “Smixvo Marv’—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

8, 8. “Texvo Manu’—Triple screw tur 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,398 tons. 

8.’S. “‘Smenta Mano”—Twin screw, 18 
knots ‘speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

8. 8. “Korea Marv” —Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

§. S. “Persia Marv’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 


S. S. TAIYO MARU 


This steamer was formerly the German 
liner “Cap Finisterre,”’ built for service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris and by that govern- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 

ration under the new name of Taiyo 
Maru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for service 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 


The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. They are 
driven by triple serew turbine engineswhich 
account for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one knots 
hour. These ships are as finely equipped in 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table. Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade. The table is unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
itioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 61) 


are driven by twin screw engines. They 
were built expecially for the Trans-Pacific 
trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 


maintained between Japan and Portland 
Oregon, via San Francisco eastbound, and 
from Portland to the Orient direct west- 
bound with sailings practically every 
month. 

In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 


designed particularly for this trade. These 
at present are 


Croyro Maru Koyo Maru 
Rervo Maru Meryro Maru 
Haro Maru KaisHo Maru 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


In connection with the  trans-Pacific 


Its passenger accommodations are amid- 
ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 


light and ventilation. 


fortable. 


All rooms are com- 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


by way of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 
ht service is from Sin apore 

hina 

rleans an 


Another f pow 
to Havana, C 
Honolulu, San 


Havana. 


On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


u 


Francisco, New 


a, by way of Japan, 


Francisco, Portlan 
les), Salina 
ao, Arica and Iquiqul. 


An 
Call 


C 


service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 
Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
via Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, 
d, Ore., San Pedro (Los 
ruz, Balboa (Ancon) 
This is one of 


San 


SAILING SCHEDULE—TOYO KISEN 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


WESTWARD TO THE ORIENT 




















Arrive ; ; ; 
STEAMERS | iesye | Sal Francisco) Honolulu | Yokohama Kobe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkong 
; (1922) (1922) (1922) 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Jan. 9a.m./| Jan. 20a.m.}| Jan. 24 a.m.| Jan. 26p.m./] __........ Jan. 29 a.m. |] __........ Feb. 1 a.m. 
Leave | Jan. 3 p.m . 9 p.m ' 23 a.m : 25 p.m ° 7 p.m. . 29 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Jan. 19 p.m. | Jan. 30a.m./ Feb. 3a.m./ Feb. Spm./_........ Feb. 8a.m. | Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 
Leave | Jan. 13 p.m.| * 19 p.m. ! Feb. 2am : 4 p.m 6 p.m. . 8 p.m . 13 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Jan. 30a.m.| Feb. 10a.m./{ Feb. 14a.m.| Feb. 16p.m.;__........ Feb. 19am. | Feb. 23 a.m. | Feb. 26 a.m. 
Leave | Jan. 24p.m.| “ 30 p.m 7 13 a.m : 15 p.m . 17 p.m. i 19 p.m 7 24 p.m 
Persia Maru Arrive Feb. 18 p.m.; Mar. 4am.j| Mar. 8p.m.j__........ Mar. 12 p.is |) wewsiedsa ft hed Mar. 17 a.m. 
Leave {| Feb. ll p.m.| * 19 a.m ‘. 7 a.m r 9 p.m . a.m. 
| 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Feb. 27 a.m.j| Mar. 10 a.m.| Mar. 14a.m./ Mar. 16 p.m.|__........ Mar. 19 a.m 
Leave | Feb. 21 p.m.| * 27 p.m 7 13 a.m ? 15 p.m : i a «eee ree . IGG as. P-  . sicaaeles Mar. 22 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Mar. 16 a.m. | Mar. 27 a.m./| Mar. 31 a.m Apr. 4a.m.j| Apr. 7 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 10p.m./ * 144pm.{| * 30am.| Apr. lpm.| _........ : p.m.| “ CPD fees Apr. 10 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Alrive Mar. 24a.m./ Apr. 4am.| Apr. 8a.m./} Apr. 10 p.m Apr. 13 a.m. | Apr. 17 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 18 p.m.| ‘ 24p.m.| “ 7 a.m . 9 p.m i be ce + an | renee . 13 p.m 18 p.m Apr. 20 a.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Apr. 7a.m.| Apr. 18 a.m./} Apr. 22 a.m.| Apr. 24 p.m Apr. 27 a.m 
Leave | Apr. 1 p.m : 7p.m.| “ 21 a.m . 23 p.m : 25 p.m.| ........ . D7 DA.) assess Apr. 30 a.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Apr. 19 a.m. | Apr. 30a.m.| May 4am./;| May 6p.m May 9 a.m May 13 a.m 
Leave | Apr. 13 p.m . 19 p.m.| May 3am . 5 p.m “ Pee aoe ‘ 9 p.m 14 p.m May 16a.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive May 12a.m.| May 25 a.m./ May 28 p.m June 1 p.m. 
Leave | May 5p.m : 12 p.m.| * 27 a.m : 29p.m.| ........ . ew Fakes (FE Seekdvas June 6 a.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Mar. 17 a.m.| May 28 a.m.{| June 1a.m./ June 3 p.m. June 6a.m. | June 10 a.m 
Leave | May 11 p.m 17 p.m.| ° 31 a.m : 2 p.m - 4pm.|_........ , 6 p.m 11 p.m June 13 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive June 3 a.m./} June 14 a.m. | June 18 a.m June 22 a.m. } June 25 a.m 
Leave | May 28 p.m . 3p.m.| “ 17 a.m pm | — <scwsass ? 23 p.m.| “ 253 PMs | eee eake June 28 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive June 13 a.m. | June 24 a.m. } June 28 a.m. | June 30 p.m July 3am. | July 7am 
Leave | June 7 p.m . 13 p.m.| * 27 a.m . 29p.m.}| July Ipm.|—........ ‘ 3 p.m 8 p.m. | July 10 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive June 26a.m./| July 7am.| July ll am. | July 13 p.m July 16am. | July 20 a.m 
Leave | June 20 p.m . 26 p.m.} “ 10 a.m.j “ 12 p.m . l14p.m./ ........ . 16 p.m 21 p.m. | July 23 a.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive July llam. | July 22 a.m.} July 26am. | July 28 p.m July 31 a.m Aug. 4 a.m 
Leave | July 5p.m , 11 p.m. 25 a.m ’ 27 p.m " UP aie ds . 31 p.m 5 p.m Aug. 7 a.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive July 28 a.m. |} Aug. 10 a.m. | Aug. 14 p.m Aug. 18 p.m. 
Leave | July 21 p.m. . 28 p.m. . 13 a.m. : Mepims | «isaycu. . mewn | ° fesiasa if. se oineet Aug. 23 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Aug. 4a.m.| Aug. 15 a.m.|} Aug. 19 a.m. | Aug. 21 p.m Aug. 24 a.m Aug. 28 a.m 
Leave | July 29p.m.| * 4p.m.| “* i8am.| * 20 p.m : 22p.m.|] ........ : 24 p.m ° 29 p.m Aug. 31 a.m 
Siberia Maru Arrive Aug. 21 am. | Sept. 1 a.m. | Sept. 5 a.m Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m | 
Leave {| Aug. 15 p.m.| “ 21 p.m.{ * 4a.m.| ‘ G6 Pin |} eee2ass : 10 p.m.| ° Wwe. |) eh teas ; Sept. 15 a.m 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Sept. l a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 16 a.m. | Sept. 18 p.m Sept 23 p.m. i . 
Leave | Aug. 26p.m.| “ lp.m.| ° 15 am.| * 17 p.m . ISM  - wae. | aeadeess 24 p.m. | Sept. 26 a.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 23 a.m. | Sept. 27 a.m. | Sept. 29 p.m Oct. 2am. | Oct. 6am 
Leave _ Sept. 6 p.m : 12 p.m.| ° 26 a.m.] * 28 p.m ‘ OU PM | kw aha . 2 p.m ‘ 7 p.m. : Oct 9 a.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Sept. 27 a.m. | Oct. 8 a.m. | Oct. 12 a.m. | Oct. 14 p.m | Oct. 17 a.m. | Oct. 21 a.m. | 
Leave ! Sept. 21 p.m . 29 p.m. . 11 a.m. ° 13 p.m ‘ lsp.m./ ........ " 17 p.m : 22 p.m. ; Oct. 24 a.m 
Persia Maru Arrive | Oct. 13 a.m. | Oct. 26 a.m. | Oct. 30 p.m Nov. 3 p.m. | 
Leave | Oct. 6p.m 7 13 p.m. | . 29 am. ]} “ 6 ec a re see z Aa shaekeas. | ‘etusens | Nov. 8 a.m 
I 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Oct. 23 a.m. | Nov. 3a.m.| Nov. 7 a.m. | Nov. 9 p.m. Nov. 12 a.m Nov. 16 a.m | ; 
Leave | Oct. 17 p.m. : 23 p.m. . 6 a.m. r 8 p.m. : 10pm.{  ........ . 12 p.m 7 17 p.m. | Nov. 19 a.m 
| 
Siberia Maru Arrive | Nov. 6a.m. | Nov. 17 a.m. | Nov. 21 a.m. Nov. 25 a.m. | Nov. 28 a.m | 
Leave | Oct. 31 p.m.| * 6p.m.{ “ 20 a.m. | “ ra el | ee . 26 p.m.| “ 28: DANG | hbecaeas 7 Dec. 1 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive | , Nov. 16 a.m. | Nov. 27 am.;| Dec. 1la.m.| Dec. 3 p.m Dec. 6am 
Leave | Nov. 10 p.m.| “ 16 p.m.;{ “ 30 a.m. - 2p.m.| * 5: el Pere 7 Gym. | kaedwads Dec. 9 a.m 


NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. Passengers should ascertain from the Company's Agents at 
their ports of embarkation the exact date of departure. 
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the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all large and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 

S.S. ‘‘Anyvo Marv’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 
Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 


S. S. ‘‘Raxuyo Marv’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company in 
Japan for the South American trade. It 
is approximately 460 feet long, 58 feet beam 
and 38 feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and is equipped with 
geared twin-screw engines. 


S. S. “Ginyo Marv’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. 


S. S. ‘Boxuyo Marv’’—Same_ type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 


S. S. ‘Servo Marv’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 


With these steamers in service, the South 
American line will be the best equipped 
steamer line in that trade. 


KAISHA—NORTH AMERICAN LINE 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


EASTWARD TO AMERICA 


FOR THE YEAR 1922 





Hongkong 
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Stay of Steamers.—The stay of steamers at intermediate ports of call is about as follows: Honolulu 12 hours; Yokohama westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 


24 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; Dp ga 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 hours; Manila 36 hours; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These figures are approximate and subject to change as 


the requirements of schedule may deman 
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Gr Keelung | Shanghai | Dairen | Nagasaki | Kebe | Shimizu | Yokohama | Honolulu | San Francisco} STEAMERS 
Days ; 
Docking 
10 Feb. ll pm.| ...... Feb. 14 a.m.| ...... Feb. 16a.m.|/Feb. 18am.) ...... Feb. 20 p.m.|Mar. 3 p.m.j/Mar. 10 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
" 14 p.m ss 17 a.m.| * 19 p.m. . “ 22p.m.} * 4 a.m. 
) Feb. 24p.m.]__...... Feb. 27 a.m.) ...... Mar lam.j/Mar. 3am.| —...... Mar. 5p.m.|Mar. 16 p.m.jMar. 23 p.m.| Korea Maru 
“ 27 p.m 2a.m.| “ 4 p.m. : 7p.m.| * 17 am. 
11 Mar. 9p.m.|]__...... Mar. 12am. __....... Mar. 14 a.m.j/Mar. 16am.) _...... 18 p.m./Mar. 29 p.m Apr. 5 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
*“ 12 p.m “15 a.m.| * 17 p.m. 20p.m.| * 30 a.m 
Survey 
12 Mar. 29p.m.j|...... | .....: Apr. 2pm.) —...... Apr. 6am.) ...... 8p.m./Apr. 21 p.m.jApr. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
. 3 a.m. 7 7 a.m. 10 p.m.| * 22am 
Survey | 
Docking Apr. 4p.m.| Apr. 6am./Apr. 8am.) ...... Apr. 10 a.m \Apr 1am.) ...... 14 p.m.j/Apr. 25 p.m.jMay 2ypim) Taiyo Maru 
13 : 6 p.m.| * 8 p.m 7 ll a.m.' * 13 p.m. 16 p.m.| -* 26 a.m 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 21 p.m.|__...... Apr. 24 a.m.j|Apr. 26 a.m.) ...... Apr. 30am.j|_...... 2p.m.|May 13 p.m.|May 20 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
11 * 24 p.m. 7 p.m May 1 p.m. 4p.m.| * 14 a.m. 
Survey May lp.m. |May 3am.jMay 5a.m.|__...... May 7am.|May 9am. ...... ll p.m.|May 22 p.m.j|May 29 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
11 “ 3pm.) * 5pm “8am. * 10 p.m. 13pm.) * 23am 
Survey 
Docking May 13 p.m. |May 15 a.m.jMay l7 am.) ...... May 19 a.m.|May 21 am./__...... 23 p.m.jJJune 3 p.m./June 10 p.m.! Korea Maru 
13 * 15pm. * 17pm “ 20am.}| * 22 p.m. 25 p.m.| * 4 a.m. 
Survey 
Docking May 29 p.m. |May 3la.m.jJune 2am.) __...... June 4a.m.jJJune 6am. __...... 8 p.m./June 14 p.m./June 26 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
13 < 31pm. “ 2 p.m ° 5 a.m.| “ 7 p.m. 10p.m.| * 2 a.m. 
Docking June 13 p.m.]| ...... | «wees June 17 p.m.|__...... June 2l a.m.) ...... 23 p.m.iJuly 6p.m./July 14 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7 8 a.m. * 22 a.m. 25 p.m.| * 7 a.m. 
8 June 21 p.m. |June 23 am.|June 25a.m.| —...... June 27 a.m.\June 29 a.m.|July 1 a.m. 2a.m.jJJuly 13 p.m.j/July 20 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
*“ 23p.m.} * 25 p.m “28 a.m.;| “* 30pm.) ° 1 p.m 4p.m.;| * 14 a.m. 
9 July 7p.m.] ...... July 10 am.jJuly 12am.) ...... July 16a.m.jJuly 18 a.m 19 a.m.|July 30 p.m.jJAug. 6p.m.! Siberia Maru 
. 10 p.m.) * 13 p.m . 17 p.m.| “* 18 p.m 21 p.m.| “ 31 a.m. | 
Docking July 19 p.m. |July 2lam.JJuly 23 a.m} ...... July 25 a.m.\July 27 a.m.JJuly 29 a.m 30 a.m.JAug. 10 p.m.jAug. 17 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
9 * 2pm. * 23pm : 26a.m.| * 28pm.; * 29pm lp.m.;} * 11 a.m 
7 July 30 p.m. j|Aug. la.m.jAug. 3am.) ...... Aug. 5a.m.|Aug. 7 a.m.jAug. 9 a.m 10 a.m.|Aug. 21 p.m.|.Aug. 28 p.m.!| Korea Maru 
: lp.m.| “ 3 p.m : 6 a.m.| “ 8p.m.| * 9 p.m 12 p.m.| * 22am 
7 Aug. 14 p.m. |Aug. 16 a.m.jAug. 18 a.m.| —...... Aug. 20 a.m.j|Aug. 22 a.m.jAug. 24 a.m 25 a.m.iSept. 5 p.m.|Sept. 12 p.m.’ Shinyo Maru 
* 16pm.) * 18 p.m “ 21am.) * 23 p.m.| * 24 p.m 27 p.m.; * 6 a.m 
6 AUR: 29 DM.) ee tecs. of  eeie ad Sept. 2pm.|__...... Sept. 6am.) ...... 8 p.m.|Sept. 21 p.m.|Sept. 29 a Persia Maru 
" 3 a.m. ’ 7 a.m. 19 p.m.| * 22am 
| 
Docking Sept. 9 p.m. Sept. ll a.m.|/Sept. 13 a.m.) ...... Sept. 15 a.m.|Sept. 17 a.m./Sept. 19 a.m 20 p.m ‘Oct 1p.m.JOct. 8 p.m! Taiyo Maru 
of) ? li p.m.| * 13 p.m ss 16 a.m.} * 18 p.m.| * 19 p.m 22 p.m.| * 2 a.m 
Docking Sept. 23 pm.| ...... Sept. 26a.m.|Sept. 28 a.m.) ...... Oct. 2am.) ...... 4p.m.jOct. 15 p.m.JOct. 22 pn. Siberia Maru 
8 “ 26p.m.| * 29 p.m 7 3 p.m. 6 p.m.; “ 16 a.m 
8 Oct. 4p.m. [Oct 6a.m.jOct. 8am.) ...... Oct. 10a.m.'Oct. 12 am.] —...... 14 p.m.jOct. 25 p.m |Nov. 1 p.m.!| Tenyo Maru 
: 6p.m.| “ 8 p.m *“ lam. * 13 p.m. 16 p.m.| “ 26 a.m 
Docking Oct. 18 p.m. |Oct. 20 a.m.jJOct. 22am.) ...... Oct. 24 a.m.jOct. 26 a.m.| ...... 28 p.m.|/Nov. 8 p.m.|Nov. 15 p.m.| Korea Maru 
9 *“ 20 p.m.j * 22 p.m “ 2am.) * 27 p.m. 30 p.m.j * 9 a.m ! 
Docking Nov. 2p.m.|__...... Nov. 5a.m.| _...... Nov 7 a.m.j\Nov. Q9a.m.] —...... 11 p.m.|Nov. 22 p.m.|Nov. 29 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
9 . 5 p.m : 8a.m.| “ 10 p.m. 13 p.m.} “ 23 a.m 
Docking Nov. li p.m.[  ...... | ...... Nov. 19 pm.| ..... (Nov. 23 a.m. 25 p.m.|Dec. 8 p.m.|/Dee. 16 p.m.! Persia Maru 
7 . a.m. . 24 a.m 27 p.m.| * § a.m | 
7 Nov. 26 p.m. |Nov. 28 a.m.|Nov. 30 a.m.j —...... Dee. 2am. Dee. 4 a.m. paeanees 6 p.m.j|/Dec. 17 p.m|Dec. 24 p.m. Taiyo Maru 
“ 28p.m.| * 30 p.m 3 a.m. 3 3 p.m. 8p.m.| * 18 a.m | 
(1923) 
7 Dec. 8p.m.|__...... Dec. ll a.m.|Dec. 13 am]... ... Dec. 17 a.m. eee 19 p.m.|Dec. 30 p.m.jJan. 6pm Sibcria Maru 
“ Ilp.m.} * 14 p.m “18 p.m. 2ipm. * : , 
(1923) | 
9 Dec. 18 p.m. |Dec. 20 a.m.jDec. 22am.) __...... Dec, 24 a.m.jDec. 26 a.m.| ...... 28 p.m.|Jan. 8p.m.jJan. 15 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
“ 2p.m.| *° 22 p.m *“ 25 a.m.| “* 27 p.m. 30 p.m.| “ 9 a.m 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


OYO KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 

inthe principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
The full list of these repeesenes ree is given 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
service in thelr power to those who request 
their assistance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world. 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
General Office: Yokohama 
San Francisco Office: 
Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 
New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 





‘Akron, Ohio 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank. 
C. D, Honodle, Union Passenger Depot 
Rubber City Savings Bank. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Cunard Line, 55 North Forsyth St, 
D. Asbury, Gen. Agent Southern Pacific Co., 
319 Healy Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
‘Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 
Am. Express'Co., 19 E. Baltimore St. 
W.B. Johnson, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
402’ Hartman Bldg. 
Bir m, Ala. ; 
8. J. Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
5 Woolworth Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington St. 
Wm. H, Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 


gross St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. 
Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 
‘Am, Express Co., 43 Franklin St. 3 
Hi. Glynn, Gon. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
12 Milk St: 4 i 
Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 








ved vy Google 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


8. B. St, John, D.P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washington St 
BG; Pate, G. A., Western Pacific, 450 Ol South 
ic. 


Buffalo, New York 


Am, Express Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo Trust 












Berkeley, 
First National Bank. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘Cosmopolitan Tours Co., 511 Traction Bldg. 
American Express Co., 4th and Race Sts. 
F. E, Scott, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 


202 2nd National Bank Blk 
W. H. Connor, Gen. Agent, 
704 Union Central Bldg. 
F. G. Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 


Chicago, Tl. 
Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 
Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 
Universal Marine Agency 142 So, Clark 
C. L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
C. L. MeFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 


inion Pacific Co., 








Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 
58 East Washington St. 
J.R. Moriarty, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 
ILL. Hohl, G. A., Western Pacific, 700 Westmin- 
ster Bidz. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square. 

‘The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth Bt., Cleve- 
land Trust Bl 

Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 733 Euclid Ave. 

‘Am, Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St. 

P. Palmateer,{D. P. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bldg 





JH. Harper,’ :'n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg. 
Calexico, Cal 

G. O. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific. 
Denver, Colo. 


American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 

ED. Whitioy, Denver R$. and Tourist Agency. 

F. W. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
‘Denham Bldg. 

J.P. Hall, D. B. A., Santa Fe, 304 U. 8. Nat, Bank 


Bide. 

W. K. Cuniduff, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
i8th & California. 

§. Ban & Co., 2009 Larimer St 


Des Moines, Iowa 
'D.M- Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 200 









Fifth St. 
C. A, Moore, G. A., Santa Fe, 616 Flynn Bldg. 
H.W. Warren, D."P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee and 


1a Station. 
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St. Paul Ry. Ui 





Detroit, Mich. 
‘Cunard Line, 36 Washington Boulevard, 





Am, Express Co,, 25 Fort St. West. 
W.W. Hale, Gen’ Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘211 Majestic Bldg. 


A.R. Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
11-17 Lafayette Blvd. 
F. T. Hendry, Gen. Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bide 
HLL. field, G. A., Western Pacific, Detroit Sav- 
ing: Bk. Bldg. 
M.S. Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bldg 
El Paso, Tex. 
Southwestern 8, 8. Agency. 
El Centro, Cal. 
Security Commercial & Savings Bank 
Fort Worth, Texas 
S, J. Anderson, 311 N. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Fagin. Colo, 
F. C. Hogue, G. A., Western Pacific 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Highland Park State Bank. 
Hot Spri » Ark. 
Leon Numainville, Mo. Pac. Ticket Office. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. Hardy, 707 Walnut St. 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hotel Meuhlebach. 
American Express Co., 1125 McGee 8t. 
L. B. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Railway Exchange 
Seth Rhodes, A. G. P. A., 805 Walnut St. 
Geo. Hagenbuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut St. 
E.C. Roxbury, G. A., West, Pac., 112 Ry. Exch. Bldg 
Los Angeles Cal. 
8. L. Kreider, Pacific Elec, Building. 
American Express Co., 752 8. Bi lway. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, Hotel Alexandria. 
D. W. Ferguson, 751 8. Spring St. 
Equitable 8. 8. Agency, Ist and Spring Streets. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
. D. Wilson, 58 North Main St. 
LC. Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
E.G. Clay, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
Grand Ave. 
American Express Co., 368 Broadway. 
C. F. Meltzer, C. M.& St. P. Rey. 208 East Water **.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cunard Line, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Nils Nilsen, 127 8. Third St. 
American Express Co., 619 Marquette 
E_H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 125 
South Third St. 
G. F. MeNeil, G. P. A., N. P. Ry. Co., 
522 Second Street. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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World Business 


Men of vision head our Foreign Trade 
Department; men who are well schooled 
in the practices of foreign exchange; men 
endowed with keen business sense, and backed 
by banking facilities that are international in 
scope. 





Importers and exporters will realize the acme 
of efficient service by placing their foreign 
exchange business in the hands of this strong, 
progressive bank. 


LADD & TILTON 


BANK 





OLDEST IN THE NORTHWEST 


Cable Address, PORTLAND, ORE., 
LADD U.S.A. 
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JAPAN 
INVITES YOU 


HE lovely land of cherry 
blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silk and 
potterymakers; of quaint 
age old customs, o gor- 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
day the WORLD’S MOST 
FASCINATING VACA-~ 
TION LAND. 


Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
to insure proper service to 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels. 





“JAPAN,’’ a handy guide book sent free 
on request of Secretary Japan Hotel Asso- 
ciation, Japan Tourist Bureau. Central Sta- 
tion, Tokyo; or 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. or Traffic Bureau, Dept. of Railways, 
Tokyo, or at any office of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, or Thomas Cook & Sons. 





DAVIES, TURNER & CO. 


Foreign Freight Contractors 
and Forwarders 


Customs Brokers 
Storage 
Marine Insurance 


FREIGHT BROKERS 





OFFICES: 
New York London 
Boston Paris 
a he Liv I 
Philadelphia Manchester 
Cleveland Glasgow 
Detroit Bristol 
aoe ie Leeds 
lanapoli Birmingham 
Cincinnati Ostend, 
(Belgium) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
110 CALIFORNIA STREET 





FREIGHT AGENTS 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
MESSAGERIES MARITIMES OF FRANCE 


Cable Address—All Offices—“SPEDITION” 





Google 


(Continued from e 64) 
New York, N. Y. oe 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadway. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th Ave. & 245 Broadway. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
McCann's Tours, Marbridge Bldg., B'rdw’'y at 34th. 
Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th Ave. 
Marster’s Tours, 1123 Broadway. 
Gillespie, Kinports and Beard, 59 W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. 
Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 
Edwin H. Low's Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. Express Co., 65 Broadway and 118 W. 39th. 
International sg Se Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau. 506 5th Ave. 
J.E. Courtney, G. A., Room 604, No. 305 Broadway 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 

Cunard 8. S. Co., 205 St. Charles St. 

J. E. Lambert, St. Charles and Gravier Sts. 
Nogales, Ariz. 

T. G. Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 
Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 
Ogden, Utah 

W. B. Kenney, G. A., 318 Eccles Bldg. 

man, Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 
Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 
E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 

H. G. Bock, G. A., W. P.R. R. 806 W. O. W. Bldg. 

W. E. Bock, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 407 S. 15th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad St. 

Raymond & Whitcomb, 1338 Walnut St. 

Am. Express Co., 143 So. Broad St. 

Bartlett Tours Company, 200 So. 13th St. 

F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 

F.L. F eakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 

C.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

8. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 712 Smithfield St. 


Am. pes Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 
G. G. Herring, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Chamber of Commerce B 


John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 

C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg., 

J. T. Neison, G. A., Western Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 

Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. 

American Express Co., 6th and Oak Sts. 

W. C. McBride, G. A., 415 Failing Bldg. 
Portland, Me.—Robt. W. Reford Co., Inc., 198 Middle St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 
Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 FE. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.—First National Bank. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 625 Market St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 116 Cherry St. 
American Express Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
W. H. Olin, A. G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
T. J. Moore, Consolidated Ticket Office. 


Salt Lake, Utah 
E. A. Shewe, 10 South Main St. 
E. R. Jennings, G. A., Western Pacific, Clift Bldg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don. Dunann. care Pacific S. S. Co. 
8. L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels Bldg. 
San Pedro, Cal.—H. M. Read, hace P. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
W.R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 
Am. Express Co., 9th and Locust St. 
G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
312 N. Sixth St. 
J. L. Carney, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 
Olive St. 


FE. H. Dallas, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg | 


L. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bldg. 
Stockton, Cal.— Crabtree’ « TraveiBureau. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 

106 South 10th St. 

Washington, D. C. 

The Cunard Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 

American Express Co., 1328 F St. N. W. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 


Halifax, N. S. 
ut Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 


ts. 
Montreal, Que. 

Am. Express Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526S. Catherine St., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 
St. John, N. B. 

he Robt. Reford Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis 8. S. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line, 622 Hasting St. 

Winnipeg 
Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 
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AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
oung Building. 
|: | Te C. Brewer & Co. 

AGENTS IN CUBA 
Havana............. R. Dussanq & Co. 
Santiago............ Desiderio Parreno 
Cienfuegos......... Cardona & Co 


AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


City of Mexico...... Kato & Co. 

Salina Cruz, Mex... F.L. Pine.Ja, Act. Aduanaly Term’] 
Balboa, Panama....Panama Agencies Co. 

Manzanillo, Mex....Nat’l Rys. of Mexico. Jose S. Razura. 
Mollendo, Peru.....Mollendo Agency Co. 


Montevideo, 

Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Buenos Aires, 

Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Lima, Peru......... W.R. Grace & Co. 
Callao, Peru........ W.R. Grace & Co. 
Arica, Chile........ Arica Agencies. 
Iquipue, Chile...... Nitrate Agencies. 


Valparaiso, Chile...W. R. Grace & Co. 
American Express Co. 


AGENTS IN EUROPE. 
London, Eng........Cunard S. S. Co. 
Am.ExpressCo.,6 Haymarket,S.W.1 
Thos. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus 
Liverpool, Eng. ....Cunard S. S. Co. 
Amsterdam, Holland, Hoyman&SchumanBookingAgcy. 
Port Said, Egypt—Worms & Co 


AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
qoneaesute sabes Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 


alfisch Bay....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.),Ltd. 
Luderitz............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Cape Town......... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 


Port Elizabeth...... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
East London....... Parry, Icon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
Durban............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 


AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Adelaide........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
McIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
Brisbane........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Melbourne......... Thomas Cook & Son 


Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIiwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
Sydney............. Thomas Cook & Son. 
Surns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 


Beek pee ata oe og ian & Co. 
OM ersiecvouvs nglo Siam Corporation. 
Batavia............. The Borneo Co., Ltd. 
Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Bombay............ Thomas Cook & Son 


Cox's Shipping Agency, Ltd. 
Grindlay & Co. 

Calcutta............ Thomas Cook & Son. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
Grindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 


Canton............. T. E. Grittth. 
Chefoo............. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Chemulpo.......... Bennett & Co. 
Colombo........... Thomas Cook & Son. 


Delmege, Reid & Co. 


Dairen............. Dairen Kisen Kaisha 
Delhi............... Thomas Cook & Son. 

Foo Chow.......... Bathgate & Co. 
Fusan.............. Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Hankow............ Westphal, King & Ramsay, Ltd. 
Harbin............. International Sleeping Car Co. 
Hong Kong......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Karachi............ Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. 
Keelung, Formosa..Tait & Co 


Yamashita Kisan Kaisha. 


Kobe............... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Macao.............. De Souza & Co. 
Maccassar.......... Francis Peek & Co. 
Madras............. Walker & Co. | 
Manila............. Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Masampo........... Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Medan............. Francis Peek & Co. 
MON oe ctiseciaeees Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 
Nagasaki........... Holme, Ringer & Co 
Newchang.......... A. Van Ness & Co. 
Pedang. ........... Francis Peek & Co. 
Peking............. Thos. Cook & Son. _ 

International! Sleeping Car Co. 
Penang............. Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 

McAlister & Co., Ltd. 

Port Said, Egypt... Worms & Co. 

OOM 6 ise iae Thomas Cook & Son. 
Saigon............. Export and Import Co. 
Samarang.......... Burns, Philp & Co. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
seoul.............. L. Rondon & Co. 
Shanghai........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Shimidzu........... Amano Kaisoten. 
Singapore........... McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Sourabaya.......... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Swatow............. Bradley & Co. 
Tsingtau........... Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Tientsin............ Liddell Bros. & Co. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Viadivostock.... ... Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 

International Sleeping Car Co 
Yokohama.......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


NOTE.—AIl offices of the principal railways in the 
United States; also all the oftices of Cunard S. S., Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, the American Express Co., and 
International Seeping Car Co., in all parts of the world, 
will quote rates and furnish tickets. 


Emme cern nee i) Tu 


YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 
tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 
wonderful climate—unique 


in the evolution of modern 
history. 


Here you will find the East 


cordially meeting the West and the 

Old Civilization melting into the 

New. A social enigma, a political 

wai) sphinx, an anachronism in one 





thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 


Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 
charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 
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Tales of the Sea 
Tales of See and 
Tales of the CCC 


Che Log 


OF THE CIRCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB 


Advertising Contract Blank and Rates 
upon application 


Stories and Articles by Celebrated 
Circumnavigators Covers and Cartoons 
by Circumarteditornankivell 
Circumbyspecialdispensationglackens 
and Mile. Lagrima Bonafouz 


The organ of the Circumnavigators 
Club printed bi-monthly for the 
pleasure of Circumnavigators, and 
those who ought to be. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This side of the C $1.00 
The other side of the C $1.50 


Cingle Copy, 20c 
J. H. BIRCH, Jr., Editor 


The Log of the 
Circumnavigators Club 
Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER 
WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 
BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 


MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


San Francisco 


Google 











Indo- China Steam | | American Trading Company 
Navigation Co. HEAD OFFICE: 
Limited 25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand IMPORTERS AND 


Tientsin Line—Every Three Days 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
and Canton Line—Every Five Days 


EXPORTERS 
Contractors, Engineers, Shipping 


The Steamers of this Company Saco oe =a 


: M 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- NEW ORLEANS~- gBRUSSELS 
commodation and are fitted TOKYO ROTTERDAM 
throughout with electric light. MARTINIQUE 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai CA RACAS 
and Japan Line—Every Ten Days 


YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
SHANGHAI 
PEKING 
HAN KOW 
TIENTSIN 

i aes MILAN 
These Steamers maintain a SYDNEY 
Regular Service between Cal- MELBOURNE 
cutta and Kobe, calling at PERTH 
Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Moji when Westward bound. 


MEXICO CITY 
VERA CRUZ 


R 
MONTEVIDIO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRISBANE BAHIA 


ADELAIDE 
MADRID 


PERNAMBUCO 
SAO PAULO 


Publishers of 


“THE EXPORT WORLD 
AND HERALD” 
In English and Spanish 


ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
ADVERTISING RATES 


A Weekly Service is maintained between 

Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. 

Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
Port on Friday Afternoon. 





Jardine Matheson @ Co. 
Limited 
General Managers at Hong Kong 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION 


OWNED BY NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


U.S. $10,000,000 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


U. S. $4,000,000 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CHINA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC JAVA PANAMA 
Batavia Sourabaya Colon Panama 


Hankow Shanghai Barahona 

Harbin Tientsin Be ie JAPAN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

sronencee San Pedro de Macoris Kobe Yokohama ee - 
INDIA Sanchez Santiago STRAITS 

Bombay Calcutta Santo Domingo SPAIN SETTLEMENTS 

Rangoon San Francisco de Macoris Barcelona Madrid Singapore 


BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ARGENTINA Pew sind : ITALY—Genoa URUGUAY 
ahia ode Janeiro 
anos oes Pernambuco Santos | PERU—Lima Ce 
Once (Buenos Aires) (Montevideo) 
Rosario CHILE PORTO RICO 
Santiago Valparaiso Ponce San Juan VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
CUBA RUSSIA 
BELGIUM Havana and 22 other Moscow Petrograd wee 


Antwerp’ Brussels cities in Cuba (temp. discontinued) 


HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
232 MONTGOMERY ST. 


LONDON OFFICE 
36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C 


LYONS OFFICE 
27 PLACE TOLOZAN 








LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CUTLERY. HARDWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 
TIN WARE, WILLOW WARE, WOODEN WARE 
ALUMINUM WARE, JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 


325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 





HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
K. 


OSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 





TELEPHONE NO. 685 


No. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
BLISS, SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CODE 


Geo. HerrmMANN Company 


HOPS IN BALES AND CASES 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA AQUA AMMONIA 26° 
SOLVAY 75% CALCIUM CHLORIDE, SOLID AND 
GRANULATED 
PACKERS OF CROWN BRAND HOPS 


300 FRONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. ESCALLE J. DOASSANS 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINDS OF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONES: SUTTER 4870-4471 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE KEARNY 3117 


A. N. NELSON & CO. 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 


BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, PROVISIONS 
SHIP SUPPLIES, CANNED GOODS 
SALT, SALT FISH, ETC. 


87-89 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 





Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 
SAN FRANCISCO 














William Cluff Company, 


INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND CANNERS 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 






CANNED FRUIT, CANNED VEGETABLES 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, SHOES 
RUBBER SUNDRIES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Shanghai, China Manila, P. I. 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 


MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 





P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





PACIFIC ORIENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
EXPORT — IMPORT 
16 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWEN ALL CODES 


SMOKE ALEXANDER 


HUMBOLDT 


MILD HAVANA CIGARS 
Michalitschke Bros. & Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTERS SAN FRANCISCO 


G. F. NEWELL J. H. MARSHALL 


MarsHacc-Newe cc Suppcy Co. 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
SUPPLIES AND GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 
PHONE SUTTER 6585 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








TELEPHONE KEARNY 3530 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 


PACKERS 
ANTLER BRAND 
FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS, PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


GENERAL. OFFICE 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Google 





O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 


AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 























CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BAYLE, LACOSTE & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TRIPE, CALVES’ HEADS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES, 
SWEETBREAD, LIVERS AND OX TAILS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
444 PINE STREET 


PHONES: 
FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 





THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF, 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


<SCRYSTAL” ICE 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M’S. ARMY AND NAVY 


2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


J. W. LEGGETT B. 0. BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


516 BATTERY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF: 
PHONE SUTTER 374 





HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CERTIFIED BABY MILK. 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 
BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. BRICK ICE CREAM DE€E- 
LIVERED TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 


H. N. Cook BELTING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LEATHER BELTING 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


You Can Insure Your Baggage 
on Sea and Land 
Against Fire and Theft and All the 


Perils of Navigation and 
Transportation 


AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


325 California St., San Francisco 


Castle & Cooke Ltd., Agts., Honolulu 
Settling Agents in all parts of the world 





PHONES: MAIN 5670 
19806 


YASUHARA CO. 


STEAMSHIP 


PROVISION SUPPLIES 
OFFICE 115 N. SAN PEDRO ST. 


Passenger Agent 
Toro Kisen KaisHa 
(ORIENTAL 8. 8B. CO.) 


219 Jackson St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 


and Meat Jobbers 


136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 


MEL. SCHWEITZER, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 


PANAMA AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 


COLON—PANAMA 
BALBOA 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: 


ANCON, C. Z. 
Cable Address: “PANACO” 
Agents in the Canal Zone and Republic 
of Panama for 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


Google 


NEW LIBRARY AT KOBE 
MARKS CITY’S CULTURAL 
ADVANCE 


‘Such a building as is dedicated to- 
day to house a library is a happy 
omen indicating the keen desire of 
the «itizens toward eultural attain- 
ments. Whenever [I see many 
healthy, cheerful looking young men 
near my office each morning, I tell 
myself that the future of this city 
really depends upon these men. Un- 
der the circumstances, it 1s a matter 
of deep gratification on my part that 
such a library 1s now opened in the 
city. I trust that the opening of the 
new library will be the opening of an 
epoch to mark the future,’’ said 
Mayor Sakurai of Kobe in his address 
on the dedication of the new Kobe 
eity library. 

‘‘The prosperity of this eity,’’ the 
city’s executive went on, “‘largely de- 
pends upon the foreign trade. Those 
persons who are engaged in a for- 
eign trade must be fully informed of 
the world’s economic and_ financial 
condition. I hope the citizens will 
fully avail themselves of the benefit 
of the new library in order that they 
may win in the peaceful, legitimate 
war of international commerce.’’ 

‘*Good, cultured citizenship’”’ is the 
slogan of the new Kobe Municipal 
Library which was opened with a fit- 
ting ceremony in Okurayama Park 
last month. The function was at- 
tended by several hundred persons, 1n- 
eluding several foreign residents. The 
new library is a reinforeed concrete 
structure of two stories. The inside 
of the building is finished in white 
plaster while the outside 1s covered 
with granite. There are seven rooms 
on the first floor which will be used 
for the librarian’s office, the reading 
rooms for women and children, and 
general purposes. The main reading 
room is on the second floor and large 
enough to accommodate about 420 
persons. Close to the main building 
is a fireproof warehouse where books 
are to be stored. It has five stories 
and is fitted with an elevator. 

There is a roof garden as large as 
the area of the building. 


** JAPAN” 1S ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, 


PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 
PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 








rHOS. COOK & SON 


TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
BANKERS, ETC. 


“Travel Without Trouble” 


INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 
MANILA: Manila Hotel 
PEKING: Grand Hotel de Pekin 
YOKOHAMA: 382 Water Street 
HONGKONG: Des Voeux Road 
SHANGHAI: 15 The Bund 


Chief Office 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 
San Francisco, 53 Post Street 

New York, 245 Broadway 





McCabe, Hamilton & 
Renny Co., Ltd. 


STEVEDORES 


SHIPS’ MAIL IN OUR CARE PROMPTLY 
DELIVERED 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


CODES: 
WATKINS, SCOTT'S, 9TH Eo., A-1, A. B. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
**RENNY’’ 





California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 


KULLMAN SALZ & CO. 
Incorporated 
603 Wells Fargo Building 


San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
Cable Address ° ‘K ulmaneals” 


P. O. BOX 882 





AH CHEW BROTHERS 
LEE CHUCK 


728 ALAKEA ST., OPP. GREGG CO. NEXT DOOR SEAMEN'S 
INSTITUTE, NEAR ALAKEA WHARF 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
DEALERS IN 


DRY GOODS, GROCERIES, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
OF ALL KINDS, 


GUARANTEED IN GOOD ORDER 


DELIVERED TO ANY PART OF THE CITY FREE OF CHARGE 
SHIPS’ SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY. OELIVERIES MADE 
ON SHORT NOTICE, DAY OR NIGHT 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LANGLEY’ 
A. B. C. CODE STH ED. IMPROVED 6TH ED. 
BENTLEY-WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 





DRUGGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
42-60 FIRST STREET 11-21 STEVENSON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ORIENTAL HOTEL—KOBE 
FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 


Cable Address: “Oriental”? KOBE 

Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section 
of the City. Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the 
American Hatoba. Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed 
view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. Fireproof, 
Steel, Stone and Brick Building. Hot and Cold Running 
Water, Steam Heat and Telephones in Every Room. Electric 
Elevator Service. Large and Potion Foyer. Best Orchestra 


American Plan—Rates on Application 


in Japan, European Steward. Completely Equipped Garage. 

jew Banquet Ballroom and Theatre recently completed and 
now open for Private Dances, Receptions, Theatricals, Dinners, 
Lectures, Concerts, Motion Pictures, and ‘meetings of ‘all kinds. 
Banquet capacity,” 350 persons; concert capacity, 700 persons. 
Completely ‘equipped stage with  sccnery, lights, and dreseing 
rooms, European steward in charge. 





Under the Personal Direction of KENT W. CLARK 


Digitized by Goc gle 
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To Make a Successful 
Business Sojourn 


In The United States 


First—Establish re’ a ons with a representa- 
tive American ban 


Second—Meet the ae people under favor- 
able auspice 


Third —Secure an accurate and MPs -to-date 
ee of markets and conditions. 


If you choos rs your bank wisely, the second 
sad nchifdcol f the above ee ks will be made 
easier. 


ba nk’s letter of introdu 


ders in each 











The completeness of its credit and market 
data is one of the hinge in “which this bank 





takes pride. 


San chen sco’s oldest bank, affording world- 
wide servic 











You are invited to meet and to correspond 
with its officials. 





Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits over $11,000,000 
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FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 





RMS “AQUITANIA™ 


Passenger and Freight 
New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean Halifax—Southampton 

Now York—Liverpool Boston—Liverpool Halifax—Liverpool 
New York—London Boston—London Halifax—London 

New York—Bristol Philadelphia—Liverpoo! Portland, Me.—London 
New York—Antwerp Philadelphia—London Portland, Me.—Bristol 
New York—Rotterdam Philadelphia—Bristol America—Levant 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
1135-37 Olive St. ST. LOUIS 
501 Market St. 
621 Second A 
SIT 14th St., 


1297-1220 Washington Bi 
Metropolitan Life. Bldg. Granville and George Sts. 

. 20 Hospital St. 
Brot State. Se St. Pet 
1300 Walnut St 

Went W ashington 

PITTSBUR Hastings St., 

ios Miuate St... cet LAND, 270 Main St. ... 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND U. S. MAIL LINE! 
(‘Along the Pathway of the Sun’) 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
TO JAPAN, CHINA 
AND PHILIPPINES 


Fast and frequent freight and passenger 
service on the palatial steamers 


S.S. TAIYO MARU S$. S. SIBERIA MARU 
5.5. SHINYO MARU S.S. KOREA MAR 
5.8, TENYO MARU S.S. PERSIA MARU 


(See pages 62 and 63 for Sailing Schedules) 
SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 
Between China, Japan, Honolulu, San Fran- 
cisco, west coast’ ports of Mexico, Central and 
South America to Valparaiso, Chill. Passen- 
gers and freight by 
Rakuyo Maru—January 27th 
San Francisco office, 625 Market St. 
Phone Sutter 3900 
New York, 165 Broadway 


ay Google 
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TO THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Our Foreign Department directly connects American enterprise with 
the world’s routes of trade—reaches to the ends of the most 
remote business trails. 


Anglo service meets the every requirement of International Commerce. 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 

MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

J. FRIEDLANDER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

C. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

HARRY COE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

W. B. WILCOX 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
PRESIDENT DOLLAR STEAMSHIP CO. 
K. R. KINGSBURY 
PRESIDENT STANDARD OIL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 
CHAS. C. MOORE 
PRESIDENT CHAS. C. MOORE & Cu. 
M. FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT GREAT WESTERN POW- 
ER CO. 
EDWIN A. CHRISTENSON 
SHIPPING AND LUMBER 
R. D. ROBBINS, JR. 
PRESIDENT BANK OF SUISUN 
ADOLFO STAHL 
EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 


OFFICERS > 


J. W. LILIENTHAL, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


FRED F. OUER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


V. KLINKER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. 8S. CURRAN 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. W. HARRISON 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


E. R. ALEXANDER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


DIRECTORS 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 


WM. F. HUMPHREY 
ATTORNEY 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS 
PRESIDENT J. D. SPRECKELS & 
BROS. CO. 


SIG. STERN 
LEVI STRAUSS & CO. 


J. R. HANIFY 
SHIPPING AND LUMBER 


A. W. FOSTER 
CAPITALIST 


ASSISTANT CASHIER & SEC. 


GEO. A. VAN SMITH 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
EUGENE PLUNKETT 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 

L. J. AUBERT 
ASSISTANT CASHIBR 


F.°J. HOAGLAND 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


V. R. PENTECOST 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


J. J. MACK 
CAPITALIST 


J. C. MCKINSTRY 
ATTORNEY 


C. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


M. MEYERFELD, JR. 
CAPITALIST 


WALTER E. BUCK 
CAPITALIST 


W. £. WILCOX 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIBB 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


The Anglo & London Paris National Bank 


Google 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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Classified Directory of Leading Business Firms 
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Air Flights 

Walter T. Varney... aise 66 
Automobiles 

Don Lee. 47 

Harold L. Arnold: 58 
Banks 

Anglo & London Paris Nat’! Bank 

Inside Front Cover 
Bank of Italy... 55 
Bank of Cnes-n. oF 
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International Banking Corporatio: 
Ladd é Tilton Bank. 








Wells Fargo Nevaua Nat'l Bank.../.. 57 
Boilers 

T. J. Moynihan & Co. St | 
Coal 

King CoaCo.......cccccceeeseeeeeee 2 
Cigars 

Michalitachke Bros. & Co............. 69 
Coffee 

Canwell’s Coffee. . 56 

M. J. Brandenatein & Co.. 61 





Dock Yards and Shipbuilding 


Hongkong & Whampos, Dock Co 
ikoo Dockyard & Eng. Co. 




















Druggists 

Langley & Michaels.............2..... 70 

Mothersill's Seasick Remedy... oT 
Furs 

I. Magnin & Co. “ 
Florists 

Podesta & Baldocehi.. 56 
Freight Forwarders and Shippers 

Mattoon & Co. oe ‘ 69 
Golf Balls and Clubs 

St. Mungo Mfg. Co... 50 
Hardware 

‘Levenson Co.. 





Marshall-Newell Supply Co... 





52 





‘Hops, Malt, Beer 
Geo. Hermann Co. 
E. Clemens Horst. 






















Hotels 
Astor Hotel... 46 
Ansonia, New York. 31 
Bollevue-Stratford, Philadelphia... 54 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, N.¥...... 50 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. 50 
Blackstone Hotel........ 45 
Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal......... 49 
Claridge Hotel, New York . m4 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. ¥.. 50 
Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Cal 3 
Drake Hotel, Chicag Bee 45 
Fairmont Hotel. 42 
Hotel Cleveland, a) 
Japan Hotel Association. 46 


Martinique Hotel, New York. : 
McAlpin Hotel, New York............ 54 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, N.Y... 50 
Oakland Hotel... 
Oriental Hotel, Kobe, Japan... 
Plaza Hotel, San Francisco 
Rosslyn Hotel, Los Angeles... f 
Stewart Hotel, San Francisco, Cal... 
Temple Court..... 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Woodstock Hotel, New York. 

Whitcomb Hotel... 


Iron and Steel 
T. J. Moynihan & Co.. 
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the Philippines and other countries. "In addition it is circulated on 
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Before the headlong haste of these modern times, the art of penmanship was considered most impor- 
tant, Because of the size and flowing lines of the Japanese characters, Kakimono caligraphy becomes 
an art, included among the accomplishments of every Japanese lady, and a highly prized one. 
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Her Accomplishments 


Unused to vigorous exercise that fills the hours, 

Of women of the western world, with nervous movement, urge and go, 
Of driving motors at headlong speed, or dancing wildly all night long, 
To seductive, syncopating strains, known as modern jaz7— 

The dainty women of Japan, of the same station, family, wealth 

As their sisters overseas, are taught accomplishments of softer sorts 
Like those esteemed so highly in our grandmother's days. 


Immured by custom in the precincts of her house, 

W here as a queen she holds unquestioned sway with wise direction over all, 
Assisting in ber quiet way to make life pleasant for her spouse 

Her education turns to gentler things in keeping with her family’s pride, 
Adept in arts, demure, sedate, so simple in their carefree grace 

Like loved koto strumming in the dusk or letters written in a faultless stvle, 
Or ceremonial making of a cup of tea, or studied grouping of the flowers. 


Such culture coming down a thousand years, distinct in thought, expression, form, 
Deep in the chapel of the home, fills full the chalice of devoted life, 

Of gentle, courteous womenfolk, unscathed by contact with the outside world, 
And proves of truth, good breeding 1s confined to no one land, 

But is inseparably a part of those who, by their lives, 

Prepare the present nation to be that wich 1s to come, 

Refinement knows no nationality. 
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Accomplishments of a Japanese Lady—The Koto. 


Just as in days gone by no Western lady's education was complete without some musical training, so, in the ac- 
complishments of a Japanese lady, the ability to play on the sweet-toned koto, or harp, ts considered one of the 
essentials. It is a refined and sweet instrument capable of producing entrancing music. 
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Accomplishments of a Japanese Lady—Ceremonial Tea Making. 


Of all the accomplishments taught to a Japanese lady, the ancient Cha-no-yu, or tea ceremony, with its extended 
ritual and graceful action, is considered the most elegant and esitmable. To become proficient in it requires years of 
constant and rigorous application to the minutest detail, and perfect control of brain and hand 
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Accomplishments of a Japanese Lady—The No Dance. 


Ame g the accomplishments of a Japanese lady, the ability to perform in a satisfying manner the difficult and 
ly desired. This is one of the traditional dances of the country, and not only are the posings 
movements complicated and difficult, but the costumes and accessories required are elaborate and costly. 
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Accomplishments of a Japanese Lady—Bon-Kei. 


Some American and European ladies go in for sculpture and the charming Japanese ladies do likewise, but instead 
of working in plaster or marble, they use sand and gravel, with which they make landscape scenes on the small 
trays that are highly artistic. This is called “bon-kei,” aiid is rated as an accomplishment par excellence 
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Accomplishments of a Japanese Lady—Social Tea Making. 


In sharp distinction to the Cha-no-yu or ceremonial tea making ts the more social and popular service of after- 
noon tea, which is as much a part of the daily life of every Japanese lady as are any of the ordinary routine duties 
of the home. These daily gatherings are the bub of the social activities of the Empire. 
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Accomplishments of a Japanese Lady—Art Studies. 


The knowledge of art in painting and other branches is considered a necessity for well-educated women every- 
where, and no exception is made in Japan. Studies of the works of the old masters, as well as those of the more 
modern painters of their own country, are among the accomplishments of a Japanese lady. 
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JAPAN AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


By K. K. KawaKaMI 
Author of ‘‘Japan in World Polities’’ ** Japan and the World War,”’ ete. 


I. The New Four-Power Treaty 


IIE greatest achievement of the Washington (‘on- 
ference in its first month is, of course, ghe con- 
clusion of the four-power treaty. When it was 
announced by Senator Lodge on December 10th, 
the press hailed it with great enthusiasm. As 
peals of applause subside, however, we are able 
to look at it without glamor and appraise it as it should be 
appraised. 

The real importance of this new treaty les in what it 
imphes rather than what it says. As a matter of fact no 
nation is likely to go to war on account of the Pacifie 
islands and dominions dealt with in this treaty. Even 
more unthinkable is any such case as js deseribed in Article 
II of the treaty, because the elimination of Germany as a 
sea power makes it impossible to imagine any nation 
capable of encroaching upon those islands or dominions 
in the coming ten years. 


But the treaty has a great moral significanee. It is an 
announcement to the world that America is no longer 
to stand aloof from the adjustment of complicated inter- 
national affairs, and that she is ready to play the most 
important role upon the new stage of world polities. What 
Is even more important, it assures the world that hence- 
forward the four dominant powers will act in perfect ac- 
cord and harmony, thus putting out of a job those inter- 
national busybodies who are striving to create discord 
among them. 


The treaty should be re-enforced by a similar document 
dealing specifically with China. Everybody knows that 
the real danger to the peace of the Pacific lies not in the 
Pacific but across it. To put it plainly, China is the 
danger point. If war ever breaks out among Britain, 
Japan, and America, it will be over the Chinese question 
rather than over their insular possessions and dominions 
in the Pacific. Unless, therefore, this four-power treaty 
is supplemented by another instrument, whose signatories 
will inelude China, the peace of the Pacifie will not be abso- 
lutely secure. 

Apart from the above considerations, this treaty has 
distinct and immediate effects, which may be summarized 
as follows: 

First, it will facilitate the speedy solution of the naval 
ratio question. As long as Japan was 1n alliance with 
Britian, America was justified in fearing the Japanese 
navy, which, in case of emergency, might be assisted by 
the British navy. But now that the dual alliance is abol- 
ished, America ean afford to make in favor of Japan cer- 
tain minor concessions in order to come to an early agree- 
ment in the matter of naval ratio. 

Secondly, the treaty will accelerate public opinion in 
Japan in favor of the reduction of the army. The naval 
retrenchment proposed by Mr. Hughes has already proved 
a strong impetus to the creation of Japanese public 
opinion for the curtailment of the army. The Hughes 
naval program, coupled with this treaty of concord and 
harmony, will unquestionably hasten the pace of this 
movement in Japan. 

Thirdly, with the Anglo-Japanese alliance out of the 
way, Japan’s cherished desire to recover the traditional 
friendship with America will not be difficult to attain. 
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Japan fully realizes that a new era has dawned upon the 
Pacific, and is ready to go a long way to meet America. 
Henceforth, the pivotal point of Japan’s foreign policy 
will be an endeavor to establish a perfect understanding 
with America. 

Fourthly, the new treaty will ease the minds of Irish- 
Americans who have been bitterly opposed to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. This in itself will be no small auxihary 
to the cementing of friendship hetween Japan and 
America. 

Fifthly, this treaty puts to sleep the Japanese bogy 
which has for years haunted Australia and New Zealand. 
It will be remembered that these two British dominions 
were not entirely in favor of abrogating the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance. Not that they had much love for Japan, 
but because they were in fear of the Japanese navy. 
They know that they are not giving Japan the square deal 
in the matter of immigration and the treatment of Japa- 
nese subjects, and that is why they feel somewhat uneasy. 
When one looks searchingly at this treaty one is almost 
inclined to think that its real raison d’etre is the assur- 
ance of security for Australia and New Zealand. If that 
is true, this instrument is another triumph of British 
diplomacy. 

II. The Naval Ratio Question 


Next to the new ‘‘Pacifie Treaty,’’ the most important 
feature of the Conference has been delay of Japanese de- 
cision on naval ratio. Many Americans and Japanese be- 
lieve that Japan made a great mistake in failing to come 
out at once for unqualified acceptance of the Hughes plan. 

Is this failure on the part of Japan due to the fact that 
her delegation 1s headed by a navy man, an admiral? As 
far as I am able to learn, Admiral Baron Kato 1s a states- 
man rather than a naval expert. There is reason to believe 
that personally he was in favor of accepting the Hughes 
plan at once. But he has brought a staff of experts whose 
opinion he was obliged to ask, even if he did not intend 
to adopt it. The experts, when consulted, submitted the 
following opinion to the Admiral: 


(1) That the ratio of ships among Britain, America 
and Japan for the coming ten years must be based upon 
the ratio now prevailing. 

(2) That the American estimate of the existing ratio, 
which allows Japan a naval strength of 5 to 6 against 
America’s and England’s 10, is not correct. 


(3) That the correct estimate shows the existing rela- 
tive strength to be 7 for Japan as against 10 for America 
and 14 for Britain. 

(4) That the Hughes plan, which allots Japan 6 as 
against America’s 10, does not follow the existing ratio, 
and therefore puts Japan in a position of disadvantage. 

(5) Japan’s security cannot be ensured when her naval 
strength is reduced to 6 as against America’s and Brit- 
ain’s 10, and that 7 to 10, or 3.5 to 5 1s the fair ratio. 

(6) That if only this ratio can be maintained, Japan 
is willing to scrap more ships than has been proposed by 
Mr. Hughes. 

The last point is very important. Japan is willing to 
reduce her navy even more radically than has been sug- 
gested in the Hughes proposal, but they would preserve 
the existing ratio. She believes that, if this ratio is 


altered to her disadvantage, her navy will become vulner- 
able in her home waters at the hands of a superior navy. 

While Admiral Kato has been contending with the in- 
sistence of his earnest faithful experts, conditions at home 
have not been entirely reassuring. The recent assassina- 
tion of Premier Hara has left Japan without dominating 
leadership, and the Government is undoubtedly afraid of 
popular opinion which is not entirely united in favor of 
scrapping such new ships as the Mutsu, into the making of 
which has gone the very blood of the nation that has been 
groaning under the heavy burden of taxation. That which 
is easily made ean be easily destroyed. But it is human 
nature to cling to a thing resulting from a great and 
heroie sacrifice. America, with. its affluence and its abund- 
ant supply of steel, may not fully realize the Japanese 
feeling on this matter. But the far-seeing statesmen of 
America surely will not fail to sympathize with that feel- 
ing. 

Up to date (December 12) the Japanese delegation has 
not received final instruction from home, but no one doubts 
that this question will soon be settled in a way satisfactory 
to America. 

Admiral Kato’s appointment as head of the Japanese 
delegation will prove to be a wise one. Being perhaps the 
most influential naval officer, Kato is in a position to per- 
suade and convince his colleagues and subordinates in the 
navy of the necessity and wisdom of any naval program 
that he may accept at the Conference. Had the chief dele- 
gate been a civilian, the Japanese delegation at the Con- 
ference would have experienced a greater difficulty in deal- 
ing with naval experts and the naval authorities at home. 


III. China’s Integrity 


Up to date the Committee on Far Eastern and Pacifie 
Problems has agreed on the following points as to the 
Chinese question: 


(1) Withdrawal of foreign troops from Chinese terri- 
tory under Chinese jurisdiction. 
(2) Abolition of foreign post offices under Chinese 
jurisdiction after a date to be agreed upon later. 
(3) Appointment of an international commission to 
study the question of ex-territoriality in China. 
(4) Revision of the customs tariff of China, which will 
probably be a subject of further investigation 
by another international commission. 
(9) Return to China of some of the leased territories. 


Recovery of various rights by China implies her obli- 
gation to meet duties inseparable from those rights. Is 
China prepared to meet such duties? That is the most im- 
portant question. However sympathetic the powers may 
be, they cannot but entertain serious apprehension as to 
the present state of chaos in China. In the past one year 
China has witnessed at least thirty-three scenes of mutiny, 
factional fight, and mob, invariably attended with looting, 
plundering and incendiarism. Wuchang, a thriving busi- 
ness city Just across the river from Hankow, the ‘‘ Chicago 
of China,’’ and Ichang, another large mart of commerce 
on the Yangtse River, have twice in the last one year been 
victims of such riots in which soldiers took the most 
notorious part. 

Can China, under such deplorable conditions of ad- 
ministrative disorganization, guarantee the security of for- 
eign lives and property? May not some of the rights 
which she is demanding at the Conference prove to be 
a ‘‘white elephant’’ in her hand? After all has been said 
and done, China’s salvation must come from within, as 
well as from without. It lies in the removal of obstacles 
she has put in her own way as much as in the lifting of 
the burdens imposed upon her by foreign nations. The 
Japanese memorandum submitted to the Conference No- 
vember 20th expresses the belief that ‘‘existing difficulties 
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in China he no less in her domestic situation than in her 
external relations.’’ The significance of this statement 
may not have been fully realized by the other delegations, 
but the time will come when the world will heartily ap- 
preciate and endorse that Japanese statement. 

As to the decision of the Powers to return some of the 
leased territories to China, explanation 1s needed. As far 
as their areas are concerned, the leased territories held 
by various powers are nothing but particles of the vast 
dominion of China. The French territory on Kwangehow 
Bay comprises only 190 square miles. The British terri- 
tories of Koolong and Weihaiwei have an area of 390 and 
285 square miles respectively. The Japanese territories 
of Kiau-chow and Port Arthur measure 200 and 250 
square miles respectively. 

There has been vast difference in methods between the 
European and the Japanese acquisition of Chinese terri- 
tories. In the case of England and France, the leased 
territories were wrested from the unwilling hand of 
China. They involved.no sacrifice whatever on the part 
of the powers which aequired them. 

On the contrary, Japan took neither Kiau-chow nor 
Port Arthur from China. She took Port Arthur from 
Russia after a titanic war waged to preserve China’s in- 
tegrity. To her that war meant a sacrifice of 100,000 lives 
and a billion dollars of gold. Every inch of the Man- 
ehurian soil she now holds was drenched with the blood 
of Japanese soldiers. The war was undertaken for the 
purpose of preventing Russian domination of China, which 
was bound to spell danger to Japan. Again Kiau-chow 
was taken by Japan from Germany at a considerable sac- 
rifice of lives and treasure. 

At the meeting of the Far Eastern Committee on De- 
ecember 2nd, Mr. Balfour agreed to give up Weihaiwei on 
condition that Japan and China come to an agreement 
on the Kiau-chow question. At the same time he an- 
nounced England’s intention to keep Koolong peninsula. 
M. Viviani’s first pronouncement for abandonment of 
Kwangchow was later qualified to mean that France would 
do as the others would do. Japan announced that she 
would give up Kiau-chow, but that Port Arthur could not 
be abandoned in any immediate future. 


This may seem a small beginning for the recovery of 
China’s territorial integrity, but it 1s nevertheless a be- 
ginning. When we compare the powers’ attitude towards 
China up to fifteen years ago with that revealed at this 
Conference, we realize the vast change that has come over 
the ideals of diplomacy and the conception of world 
politics. This change is unquestionably due to the injec- 
tion of American idealism into international affairs. 


IV. The Open Door in China 

The open door principle enunciated by the late Secretary 
Hay is a recognition of the spheres of influence estab- 
lished by powers in China. It was simply meant to pre- 
vent the adoption of discriminatory commercial measures 
within such spheres already established. It was ineffec- 
tive aS an instrument by which to forestall further in- 
auguration of spheres of influence. The present Confer- 
ence, under the leadership of American idealism, may well 
enunciate a new open door doctrine abolishing spheres of 
influence. 

On this particular aspect of the Chinese question, Japan 
contends that neither in Manchuria nor Korea, she has 
done anything inimical to the open door. On the con- 
trary she is convinced that she has been instrumental in 
opening the doors formerly closed by Russia and Ger- 
many. 

Let us take Shantung for illustration. Under the Ger- 
man régimé the Chinese Government and merehants in the 
province had no liberty to borrow foreign capital or im- 
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port foreign material except from Germany. The Chino- 
German convention of 1898 provided: 


‘‘If within the Province of Shantung any matters are 
undertaken for which foreign assistance, whether in per- 
sonnel, or in capital, or in material, is invited, China 
agrees that the German merchants concerned shall first be 
asked whether they wish to undertake the works. 


This preferential right granted Germany was further 
emphasized by the Chino-German agreement of July, 
1911. 

Thus Shantung, a provinee of 55,970 square miles, be- 
came a water-tight compartment of special rights for 
Germany. It was but natural that in building the Shan- 
tung railway Germany exclusively used German material. 
Not an American nail was used. The advent of the Japa- 
nese completely reversed this condition. In the five years 
from 1916 to 1920, Japan expended $10,397,000 gold on 
materials and machinery for the Shantung railway—a 
sum almost equal to the original cost of the line. Of this 
amount about one-third, or $3,046,468, went to American 
manufacturers. 


In her memorandum addressed to China on September 
7th last, as well as in the “‘conversations’’ now being ex- 
changed at the Conference between the Chinese and the 
Japanese delegations, Japan signified her intention of 
forfeiting the German preferential rights to which she has 
fallen heir in virtue of the Versailles treaty. This con- 
verts into dead letter the article which I have quoted from 
the Chino-German agreements of 1898 and 1911. Thus 
the sphere of influence in Shantung has virtually passed. 


Japan has done much the same thing in Manchuria. Be- 
fore the Russo-Japanese war, it was the policy of Russia 
tc exclude foreigners from its newly acquired territories 
or its spheres of inflmence in the Far East, so that its mili- 
tary operations might be kept concealed from the world. 
By the treaty of Aigun, she obtained the exclusive right 
to navigate the Amur, the Sungari, and the Ussuri, for- 
bidding the vessels of any other country, excepting China, 
to utilize these waterways. On April 18, 1903, the Czar 
demanded of the Peking court to agree not to open any 
new treaty ports in Manchuria, or permit new consuls 
without previous consent of St. Petersburg, or employ any 
foreigners, except Russians, in any administrative capac- 
ity in said country as well as Mongolia. In August, 1901, 
the Imperial Russian Controller of Newchwang issued the 
following proclamation, which was in direct contraven- 
tion of the rights of a treaty port: 

‘As this port has now reverted to the control of the 
Imperial Russian Government, all you who have matters 
of dispute and the like should bring your petition to the 
superintendents or other government officers, where re- 
dress can be obtained and cases settled in perfect justice 
and impartiality. If after the issuance of these 
presents there be found any person disobeying this proc- 
lamation, I will punish the delinquent severely and will 
exercise no mercy. Tremble! Be most careful! Do not 
say by and by that you have had no notice.’’ 

The Russian administration at Dalny refused to permit 


Americans to build warehouses for the storage of Ameri- 


ean kerosene, and also announced the intention of exclud- 
ing American oil altogether from Manchuria. Under the 
Russian régimé American trade in Manchuria was nil. 
The Manchurian railways were built with Russian: ma- 
terials and equipped with Russian rolling stock. The 
appearance of the Japanese there after the Russian war 
completely changed this condition in favor of American 
commerce. In the thirteen years from 1907 to 1919 the 
South Manchurian Railway Company, under Japanese 
management, bought American materials to the extent of 
493, 790.600 cold. 
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More About the Meaning 
of the Word **Maru’’ 


HERE are certain words in every language handed 
down from the fathers which have their origin 
veiled in the mists of antiquity. Many of them are 
now used in a way that is entirely different from 
the original meaning and are thus the subject of 
animated discussion among students and laymen 
alike. The Japanese language is rich in such words, but 
around none of them has the fire of discussion raged so 
fiercely as about the meaning of the word ‘‘Maru.’’ One 
reason for this is that it is used in connection with every 
merchant vessel of Japan, and therefore attracted atten- 
tion from others than Japanese who invariably want to 
know what it means. The commonly accepted usage is 
equivalent to the word ‘‘steamship’’ or the letters ‘‘S. 8.’’ 
but this is not the correct definition. 


“In a recent edition of JAPAN appeared an article by 
John Sharrock, well-known traveler and student of things 
Japanese, in which he endeavored to trace the derivation 
of this word and explain how it has come to be associated 
with the ships of the mercantile marine. This story has 
been widely commented on and has provided the basis for 
a great deal of argument. Andrew Farrell, versatile 
editor and author, after an exhaustive study of the de- 
velopment of the Japanese shipping, has also contributed 
an illuminating monograph on the subject in the Pacific 
Marine Review, in which he elaborated on the facts pre- 
sented by Mr. Sharrock. 

The latest addition to the subject has just reached us 
from the pen of K. Kawan of Yokohama, who discusses 
the Japanese understanding of the word. His comment is 
as follows: 

To the Editor of JAPAN: 

I have read with much interest an article, by Mr. John 
Sharrock, under the title of ‘‘ What is the meaning of the 
word ‘Maru’?’’ which appeared in the September issue of 
JAPAN. 

- Regarding the derivation of this word, I hope you will 
pardon me for adding my mite to the explanation already 
given. 

The word ‘‘Maru,’’ represented by the ideograph above, 
has two different meanings. 

1. (a) ‘‘Cirele’’ or ‘‘Ring’’—when used as a noun. 

(b) ‘‘Round,’’ ‘‘Complete’’—when used as an ad- 
jective. 

2. The suffix for the name of a person or thing. 

The word ‘‘Maru,’’ which is now commonly used with 
the name of a ship, comes froin the latter sense, and it is a 
colloquial pronunciation of the word ‘‘Maro,’’ which 
originally meant ‘‘Self.’’ The word ‘‘ Maro’’ was used in 
olden times by nobility as a pronoun when one referred 
to one’s self in addressing another, just as the word ‘‘T”’ 
is used in English; as, ‘‘ Maro mo uta yoman’’ (I, too, 
will compose a poem), as we often see in old books. In 

(Continued on page 52) 











The Far Eastern 
Olympiad, held a 
year ago in Shang- 
hai, brought the 
sports facilities of 
that city before the 
world as never be- 
The story be- 
low tells of some of 
them. 


fore, 


An international 
combination 


was 
seen in the Shanghai 


doubles finalists in 
the last season's ten- 
nis tourney as shown 
on the left. From left 
to right they are 
Messrs. Tanaka, 
Wade, Toussiant and 
Carnavarro, 





THE GREATEST SPORTS FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 


What the Metropolis of North China Offers in the Way of Sports, Graphically Told by One Who Has Enjoyed 
Them There. Sporting Events of Great Interest to Visitors and Residents Alike. 


By DupLey Burrows. 


=] ERMIT the writer to say, at the outset of this 
article, that he accepts only half-responsibility 
for the title. Even twenty years of rambling up 
and down, over and through, this amazing little 
dirt-ball of ours has left quite a number of cor- 
ners yet to be visited—and in some one of these 
may stand an‘area entirely devoted to miscellaneous 
outdoor athletics, about which this particular scribbler 
knows nothing at all. But what populated places re- 
main to feel the pressure of our heel-and-toe seem to 
have been fairly well canvassed by other ‘‘wagabones’’ 
with whom we have, from time to time, exchanged opin- 
ions; and it is their verdict, coupled with our own, which 
seems to justify the appellation. * * * And now 
for it. 

It stands, this extraordinary preserve, in what is al- 








The races are the great events in Shanghai sports. 
Shanghai “St. Leger,” an autumnat classi 
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most the dead-center of the International Settlement at 
Shanghai, China. Around it, for a matter of sixty years, 
has ebbed and flowed the heterogeneous traffic of the fa- 
mous treaty port—up Bubbling Well Road to Mohawk, 
across to Avenue Edward VII (which separates the Set- 
tiement from the French Concession) and back through 
Tibet Road to the New World Theater and restaurant, 
from the balconies of which the Chinese are wont to wateh 
the various sports of the foreigners when weather condi- 
tions are favorable. 

Inside the vast enclosure—which hedges an area of ap- 
proximately twenty city blocks—plots of fair green turf 
are set aside for thirteen major sports, as follows: racing 
(running, training and steeplechase courses) ; golf (nine- 
hole course) ; cricket (two fields) ; baseball; polo; ground- 
hoekey ; football (soccer, Rugby and American intercol- 


Above is the start of the 
The “Rac” clubhouse is in the distance. 
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The public recreation ground of Shanghai is truly the greatest sports field in the world, as no other city has such an area d 
track of the Shanghai Race Club. Just within this is a dirt training-track which encloses the turf steeple chase course with its 


and Mat Shed; B—Band Stand; C—Children's Playground ; D—Shanghai Recreation Club; 





'—Shanghai Race Club (stables an 


H—Shanghai Golf Club's Clubhouse ; I—Shanghai Swimming Club (tank and pavilion) ; JJJ—Tennis Association Courts and Mi 





legiate) ; tennis (twelve courts) ; lawn bowls (five greens) ; 
and swimming. A large area is also set aside on the east- 
ern edge of the grounds for ‘‘ police sports,’’ a semi-annual 
field day held under the auspices of the International 
Police, the preceeds of which are turned over to some 
worthy charity. 

The Race Club, Shanghai Cricket Club and Shanghai 
Recreation Club have picturesque and permanent pavilions 
and club-houses on their grounds; the Swimming Club has 
a “‘knock-down”’ pavilion, which encloses the tank during 
the summer months and is laid away in winter; the Golf 
Club has a small club-house, formerly an annex of the S. 
C. C, pavilion; while the baseball, football and polo as- 
sociations have so far contented themselves with mat-sheds 
and bamboo stands, which are removed as soon as their 
respective playing seasons are over, in order that they may 
not interfere with the view of the spring and autumn race 
meets. The tennis and lawn-bowls players are usually 
members of either the 8S. C. C. or ‘*Rees,’’ and use those 
club-houses as rendezvous. 

Viewed from the standpoints of attendance and public 
interest, the prin- 
cipal sport, of 
course, is the rac- 
ing. Besides the 
Shanghai Race 
Club, which holds 
semi-annual meet- 
ings on this course, 
there is another 
picturesque track 
at Kiangwan, six 
miles from the cen- 
ter of the Interna- 
tional Settlement, 
which is main- 
tained by the In- 
ternational Reere- 
ation Club, com- 
posed largely of 
wealthy and influ- 
ential Chinese resi- 
dents in Shanghai 
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One of the popular places is the Shanghai Cricket Clubhouse, 
which is shown above with the tea-tent at the side. The bar is at the 
rear near the center French windows. The wings contain the dressing 
rooms for players. At the left is one of the new electric signs. 


and thereabouts. What with the regular spring and 
autumn meetings of these two associations, coupled with 
‘‘off-days’’ and ‘‘extra’’ meetings, racing is practically 
continuous the year round, save in the dead of winter 
(January and February) and the ‘*blister’’ season of mid- 
summer (July and August). In a subsequent article this 
form of popular entertainment will be discussed in greater 
detail. 

The Britisher, as everyone knows, is an inveterate eric: 
keter. Hence it is not surprising to find, on the British- 
planned recreation grounds at Shanghai, two excellent 
cricket fields, each boasting a handsome permanent pa- 
vilion from which members and their friends may watch 
the matches. Shanghai has turned out some very famous 
batsmen and bowlers, who have startled England with 
their performances whilst on ‘*home leave’’ from the Set- 
tlement. Besides almost continuous matches between the 
. Cand 8. R. C. elevens, each summer sees at least 
*inter-post’? match with Hongkong, Singapore, Han- 
pntsin or Peking—on which occasion excitement 
runs very high despite the fact that Shanghai maintains a 
long-established su- 
periority over its 
rivals. Captain 
Barrett, Dr. 
O'Hara and Ser- 
geant ‘‘Jimmy”’ 
Quayle, of the 
Shanghai Police, 
were outstanding 
stars of the 1921 
cricket season. 

Tennis finds my- 
riad devotees, of 
all races and creeds 
in Shanghai. Tour- 
naments are played 
in many parts of 
the city—Tongkew 
Park, Cercle Spor- 
tif Francaise 
(French Club), 
Lusitano (Port u- 
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Encircling the entire field is a turf running- 
A—Polo Field 


'—Shanghai Cricket Club (playing field and pavilion) ; G—Shanghai Hockey Club (playing field and mat sheds); 
heds; K--Baseball Club (diamond and grand stand); L—Entrance to field from Bubbling Well Road; M—New World Theater. 


guese) Club, and others—through the early summer, cul- 
minating first in the ‘‘Hong’’ (business house) champion- 
ship at the public Recreation Ground, and later in the 
singles and doubles title play under the auspices of the 
Shanghai Lawn Tennis Association. As evidence of the 
cosmopolitan nature of these tourneys, witness the final- 
ists of last year’s championships, wherein a Britisher 
and a Japanese (Wade and Tanaka) opposed a French- 
man and a Portuguese (Toussaint and Carnavaro) for the 
title. In the singles an American (Potts) won the year’s 
honors from Mr. Tanaka. 

Besides the local tournaments the Shanghai tennis sea- 
son is annually marked with interpost contests, Hongkong 
having captured the honors in these contests for the past 
two years. 

Although many American athletes ‘‘go in’’ for both 
cricket and tennis, their game, of course, is baseball. 
Thanks to the almost constant presence in the Whangpoo 
River, at Shang- 
hai’s doorway, of 
one or more of 
Uncle Sam’s Asi- 
atie Squadron, the 
Shanghai Civilians 
—who have two ex- 
cellent teams of 
former college and 
sem i-professional 
players — can usu- 
ally arrange a 
“‘sailor’’ game for 
each important 
holiday; in ad di- 
tion to which series 
are played each 
summer with the 
Fifteenth Infantry 
team from Tient- 
sin, the All-Fili- 
pinos from Manila 
and visiting clubs 
from Japan, Ha- 
waii, and the 
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doubles finals. 
the umpire. 
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Tennis is very popular in Shanghai as can be seen in this picture, 
which shows the large and interested gallery at the courts during the 


Note the trophy cups on the stand at the right behind 


United States. Last summer, in connection with the Fifth 
Far Eastern Olympiad, a baseball round-robin was played 
at the Shanghai sports ground and captured by the All- 
Filipinos, who did not lose a game, The ‘‘ Mainichi’’ team 
from Osaka tied the Fifteenth Infantry for second place. 

The older generation of sportsmen—of whom there are 
great numbers in the Settlement—take a keen interest in 
lawn bowls and big galleries of spectators turn out to see 
the tournaments staged on the five greens, or ‘‘rinks,”’ 
during the closing days of the season. This mildly ex- 
hilarating form of outdoor sport, while it may fail to gen- 
erate the thrills of the more strenuous games, gives many 
hundreds of men and women their opportunity to ‘‘keep 
fit,’’ which is an all-important requisite in the Orient. 

The golf course — nine sporting holes — encircles the 
sports field, just inside the race-track, and play is possiblé 
the year round, since Shanghai rarely experiences a fall 
of snow sufficient to discourage the enthusiastic golfer. 
The club has a 
large membership 
and interest in the 
famous Seotch pas- 
time is keen from 
January to Decem- 
ber. There is an- 
other, and even 
more picturesque, 
course at Kiang- 
wan, also inside 
the race track — 
but Kiangwan is 
six milesaway, 
whereas the sports 
field is only a few 
blocks from almost 
any business estab- 
lishment in the Set- 
tlement. 

Autumn finds the 
football clans gath- 
ering. Soccer is the 
big favorite, with 


(Continued on 
page 58) 
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“COLONIAL JAPAN 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea and Saghalin in the year 1921. 


By PouutNey BIGELo 


Author of ‘‘ White Man’s Africa,’’ ‘Children of the Nations, 





I. A. F. R. G. 8. 
Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’’ ‘‘From the Black 





Forest to the Black Sea,”’ ete., ete. 


Part II—Continued 


CHAPTER II 
Modernization of Tokyo—Ah! for the good old days! 
With a few reflections arising out of a visit to a mammoth 
department store. 


OKYO has about three millions of people, 
who are for the most part polite, clean and 
industrious, Half a century ago the streets 
knew nothing more dangerous than the 
dainty jinrikshas; and foot passengers 
were treated with consideration as they 
leisurely strolled and chatted and shopped 
and sheltered themselves under picturesque 
umbrellas of bamboo and rice paper. o- 
day wife has diffieulty in finding any but 
the ordinary whalebone and silk sun shade ; 
she is told that the decorative ones are a 
thing of the past and that the people want 
only what has the stamp of modernity. 
Automobiles and trolleys now clang and 
snort their way where once the man-carriage 
coolie tinkled harmless bell and politely 
avoided the sauntering multitude. Verily Japan is being 
rapidly. Americanized and standardized and vulgarized! 
There may have been tyrants in feudal days, but no 
daimyo could invent greater hardship than what now is 
daily endured by the poor of Tokyo, who are pushed from 
their ancestral highways by noisy and e' nelling cars, 
and who have to stand up and crowd one another in un- 
sanitary sweat boxes even as the downtrodden citizens of 
Manhattan! ‘In the good old days jinrikshas were cheap 
and travel afoot, even more so. We went slowly but we 
breathed fresh air. Today there is more scientific sanita- 
tion, but also many more diseases traceable to so-called 
modern improvements. 


Yesterday we were taken by Mr. and Mr 
a mammoth department store called the Mits' 
name which in Japan sounds like Wanamaker’s to a 
New Yorker or T. Eaton to a Canadian. There was a 
vast crowd outside—all patiently waiting to be admit- 
ted. Inside there was also a crowd—a contented one— 
because no one may enter beyond the limit of comfort. 
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from Last Month, 


The crowd outside made no noise beyond cheerful con- 
versation; they did not enjoy standing in the mud, but 
much less would they have approved of crowding into 
the store to the discomfort of those already there. Fi- 
nally we reached the main entrance and were greeted 
by many servants with wiping cloths and large slip- 
pers, for no one is allowed in the building save with 
elean feet and such soles as may not serateh the dainty 
floors. This means a heavy outlay for extra men and 
material; but no outlay is too great if it keep the vast 
building clean and make a sweet atmosphere for the 
thousands who come here to shop and see their friends 
and have lunch or a cup of afternoon tea. This is the 
view taken by Mr. Takanayagi, who is the head of this es- 
tablishment — Mr. Takanayagi is also a philosopher 
whose theories regarding a great department store have 
been fortified by extensive travel and a keen appreci 
ation of national idiosynerasi The envious Euro- 
pean frequently seeks to justify his hastily formed opin- 
ions by referring to Japan as a land of imitators—but a 
closer study would modify this vulgar opinion. Mr. 
Takanayagi has devoted many years to the complex 
problem of conducting a vast modern Bon Marche in 
Tokyo, and whilst he has made a study of other cities 
before inaugurating his own enterprise, he has had the 
courage to retain qualities that are purely Japanese. And 
the chief of these is that mothers and little children may 
spend the whole day within his doors and never be 
hustled by undue crowding nor oppressed by the dust 
from dirty feet. Tokyo has today the only department 
store in the whole world where I would cheerfully do my 
shopping and have luncheon without fear of a subse- 
quent headache or a dose of disease germs. Let us copy 
this feature of Japan before boasting of our alleged 
civilization! The crowd on the day of our visit was 
largely of the farmer class; for just now is their slack 
time when a trip to the big city ean be made with least 
inconvenience. Elevators were going up and down, each 
crowded with children and parents—many of them hav- 
ing their first experience of this new form of excitement. 
There were waiting rooms and retiring rooms and rolling 
staireases and many wax work models and above all a 
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vast restaurant that was generously patronized. 

Searcely a counter offered for sale the Japanese arti- 
cles that would have been there half a century ago. Wife 
sought in vain for things which we regard as peculiarly 
Japanese. There was much furniture, but it looked as 
though it might have come from Michigan; the kitchen 
utensils copied Paris; the toys and ornaments might 
have been made equally well in Germany. But the cus- 
tomers were novel—particularly when one stumbled 
upon a family seated on the floor pleasantly chatting or 
partaking of the lunch they brought along from the 
country—the baby being served at the maternal breast. 
These happy family groups were never disturbed by in- 
considerate customers. No fussy floor walkers ordered 
them to a less crowded part of the building. The great 
house of Mitsukoshi is paternally governed and the 
children thereof find its rule gentle and just—possibly 
expensive—but always entertaining. 

Is there a great department store in my own beauti- 
ful country that would venture to copy the civilized 
methods of Tokyo in the one respect of giving health 
and comfort to those within their gates? The mere idea 
makes an American laugh. We are a democracy and 
therefore must our manners approach rather to those of 
the mob than the aristocracy. An American crowd 
would raise a riot, if told that they should remain out- 
side rather than make those inside uncomfortable. Imag- 
ine Macy’s or Gimbel’s in New York providing men to 
carefully wipe each customer's shoes and afterwards en- 
ease them in large protective slippers! And can you 
imagine such a crowd respecting the privacy of a family 
group seated in a circle on the floor and sedately partaking 
of their domestically prepared luncheon! In order to ap- 
preciate the philosophy of Mr Takanayagi you will have 
to read the history of Japan by Yamagata wherein you 
will be able to feel that what is today beautiful in the 
eustoms of this people is not owing to contact with Eu- 











ropeans. On the contrary Japan today is yet under the 
magical spell of institutions wholly aristocratical. If 
in France we find more politeness amongst the country 
folk than in America it is because there also the people 
still grow up under influences which made of the eigh- 
teenth century a revival of that golden age in which 
flourished Pericles and Demosthenes, Plato and Sappho. 
The spell of paternalism is not yet dissipated in Japan. 
The people still believe that laws are made for their 
good and that even though they be compelled to stand 
in the mud before the gates of the Mitsukoshi store it’s 
well that they do so, because they know that their Mi- 
kado is wise—and also Mr. Takanayagi. 


A Call Upon Viscount Kaneko with a Few Remarks 
Upon His Harvard Classmate, the Late 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Formal call on the great Kaneko—Viscount—member 
of the Privy Council—President of the Japan-Ameri- 
ean Society and all round Independent and Cosmo- 
politan who speaks Harvard English and has Theodore 
Roosevelt framed over his very English mantlepieee— 
Roosevelt looking intensely like some Kalmuk demi-god. 

Indeed were our late apostle of the strenuous life 
draped for Oriental taste and were it possible to con- 
ceive of his ever keeping his mouth shut for so long a 
time, I feel confident that no Japanese or Mongolian of- 
ficial would ever have suspected him of Christian or Cau- 
easian pedigree. There are no end of Roosevelts in 
Japan—I refer to personal appearance rather than lo- 
quacity. Indeed I have been equally struck by the 
number of Japanese ladies who might in America readily 
pass for the versatile authoress of ‘‘My Brother Theo- 
dore!’” 

We were in Tokyo, yet so far as dress and surround- 
ings are concerned, we might have been chatting in some 
cozy corner of Boston, where first I had the honor of 











Artist's sketch of the great Mitsukoshi Department Store in Tokyo. One of the largest 
as well as one of the most progressive and best equipped organizations of this kind. 
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For more than fifty years the Miyako-Odori, or dance of the cherry blossom season, has been given without interruption in Kyoto, the 
x A different subject for the play is chosen every year, for which special 
above, there are sixteen dancers and twenty musicians. The arrangement is quite different from the “foreign” theatre, as the musicians 
beauty of setting, wealth and variety of scenery and elaboration of costumes, the Miyako-Odori easily ranks as one of the most spectac 


formance is played to crowded houses afternoons and evenings. 


meeting Viscount Kaneko—some fifteen years a 
was then lecturing on the laws and customs of native 
races at the Boston University (Department of Interna- 
tional Law), and had been much gratified at having this 
excellent specimen of Dai Nippon in my audience. 

We spoke frankly on the burning question and of 
course Viscount Kaneko deplored the attitude of our 
Government which opened American doors to Semites 
and Africans without a murmur, yet slammed them in 
the face of his fellow Japanese. He had visited Roose- 
velt in Washington during his term in the White House 
and quoted him as being of the same opinion as the mob 
of labor agitators on this question. Roosevelt insisted 
that Uncle Sam should exclude Japanese laborers, but 
by way of making this political pill palatable to his 
Oriental patient he had urged Kaneko to establish such 
a Monroe Doctrine in Asia as would permit the Mikado 
to act in his part of the world much as he, Roosevelt, 
felt called upon to act in the Western Hemisphere. It 
never occurred to our impulsive Theodore that two 
wrongs do not make a right; it was impossible for him to 
know that all of Latin America cordially resents the 
patronizing attitude of us Yankees in the matter of this 
Monroe Doctrine, and, furthermore, Roosevelt on this 
oceasion, as throughout his long office holding career, 
spoke the words most in harmony with an electoral ma- 
jority rather than those one might have expected from 
one professing lofty American ideals. 

Kaneko did not praise Roosevelt, yet was careful to 
offer no criticism on one whom our people appeared to 
accept as another Washington. Only a few months ago 
French and English cheered madly for Woodrow Wil- 
son as the greatest of Americans—the savior of hu- 
manity—mon Dieu—we must cheer for somebody ! 

Kaneko could readily pass for a European amidst the 
cosmopolitan frequenters of Carlsbad or Vichy—a near- 
er look would classify him amongst the Latins of the 
Iberian peninsula—possibly amongst the Magyars or 
Rumanians but few would guess his real nativity unless 
given to studies in comparative ethnology. He is a 
scholarly man, this Kaneko; a well shaped head and the 
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features of a thoughtful and fearless nobleman, Japan 
has many such—they do not advertise, they serve their 
country loyally, and they labor in the spirit of their 
Samurai ancestors, despising mere money but happy in 
the hope of meriting an approving smile from a chief 
on earth or an honored ancestor in heaven. 
Il 
The Great Geisha Cherry Blossom Dance and Also 
Some Observations on Relative Sex Morality 

Kyoto—We embark tomorrow for Taiwan, known 
more widely as Formosa. What more natural, then, 
than to spend the preceding evening with beautiful and 
accomplished ladies who have united their charms and 
talents for the purposes of a revue in which the glories 
of Greater Japan are brought agreeably to our atten- 
tion. There are ten acts to this performance, and the 
scene shifts from the tropical jungle of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) to the frozen fields of Saghalien (Karafuto), 
and from the saered shrines near Tokyo to the maple 
clad mountains of Chosen (Korea). 

Today is the fiftieth anniversary of Japan’s most 
famous academy of artistic dancing, and from all over 
the country amateurs crowd in to witness an event that 
is to them what the Athenian feast of Ceres meant in 
the days of Aristides. 

Kyoto is the queen city of Japan in all that regards 
courtliness and poesy and feudal chivalry. For many 
centuries her temples and groves have been the classic 
refuge for those who cultivate the muses rather than 
money; and today she retains much of this old-time 
spiritual serenity whilst Osaka and Tokyo draw to 
themselves those to whom progress means tall chimneys 
and the rattle of much machinery. The gardens of Kyoto 
are glimpses of paradise and the many palaces en- 
shrined therein are a welcome reminder of a time when 
men worshiped the symbols of things divine rather than 
material moderni Kyoto is the proper setting for the 
dancing of sacred nymphs, and no vale of Tempe could 
afford inspiration more abundantly than the surround- 
ing pine clad mountains down whose picturesque sides 
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ater of Japan's arts and crafts 
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It is usually held in April, when the cherry b 





lossoms are at their best, and during the two weeks’ per- 


enery and accessories are made, and to be a performer in this dance is one of the ambitions of every dancing girl in Japan, As shown 


lar performances of any theatre in the world. 





seated on each side at right angles to the stage, facing a long runway over which the performers make their way to the 
There are no chairs in the house, 


humberless rivulets come tumbling and sparkling and 
singing in rollicking dance time. 

Our Geishas dance in the spirit of old Japan but their 
theme is of the future, of an expanding empire, of tri- 
wmphs yet to come; and they choose the season of cherry 
blossomis as the one best suited to a festival in honor of 
spring-time in the hearts of their people. 

We go to this dance as to a sacred function—if w 
may so speak of a performance in which the prieste 
or dramatis personae are not necessarily in their 
vows! It is essential that we absorb the spirit of old 
Japan before taking our seats as part of a modern pub- 
lic; and so we are first conducted into a spacious 
heavily matted reception room where we solemnly 
ourselves and commune inwardly on some worthy text— 
at least that is what we are expected to do and that is 
what is being done by a large and expectant and reverent- 
ly silent throng of people who have paid a large price for 
admission. After several minutes of holy hush in comes 
a lady dressed in ancient robes who glides with majesty 
and measured slowness to a table where she proceeds to 
inaugurate the time honored so-called tea ceremonial. 
Each motion of her body or hand and each article sie 
uses has for the initiated a significance which has its 
counterpart in the action of a priest at the communion 
table of a Christian chureh, As for me L could appre- 
ciate only the diseipline so admirably enforced. The 
public was wholly Japanese, save our two selves. and 
no high mass in a Roman church was ever followed 
more attentive i , than this wisely 




































of the sacred funetion raised a lid or folded a napkin 
or moved her head according to laws laid down cen- 


the fathers of her tea-making creed. The 
Japanese passes for being calm, contemplative and med- 
itative. He is nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he 
is nervous, impulsive, irritable and reckless. The repu- 
tation he enjoys is due almost wholly to discipline sueh 
as those only can appreciate that are familiar with royal 
courts and religious houses. The children of Japan 
grow up in an atmosphere of self-control in refreshing 
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the audience seating themselves on the floor. 


contrast to the howling savagery of a modern American 
playground. Our Puritan ancestors cultivated power 
through repose—modern democracy has converted us to 
the worship of noise whether of shrieking locomotive or 
diabolical jazzy bands. We of the New York environ- 
ment, waste our spiritual reserves. The Oriental con- 
serves them. In the tea ceremony we pass into what 
some Christian sects call technically a retreat—a state 
of rest for soul and mind—a period of storing up fresh 
forces. May this elevating practice long continue in 
Japan—we need it much in our part of the Iudson 
Valley. 

But 
from our theological musings by many 
ens in highly colored kimonos who bow their heads nearly 
to the matting and offer us each a cup of the much prized 
beverage. And so finally, with great decorum, as if enter- 
ing a church in Christian countries, we are permitted to 
move into the vast auditorium of the theatre. We are of 
the few privileged ones and enjoy a separate entrance and 
roomy seats. The floor of the house is like unto the so- 
called pit in England and all that could crowd in did so; 
and the scene appeared to be that of a human inundation. 
But good manners, great agility, capacity for infinite con- 
traction and a determination to help make holiday for 
others finally triumphed over all obstacles and lo! the 
miracle was accomplished and a thousand bodies were 
happily squatted on a foor where five hundred had seemed 
to me more than enough. There was no shouting or 
struggling or whistling; men and women mingled as they 
might with us and throughout the ten acts there was pro- 
found and silent attention, Fifteen gorgeous damsels 
danced in from a side door near the middle of the audi- 
torium. They danced along a platform that reached to 
the stage proper, where all the features of a modern theatre 
were amply provided. I refer to electricity and scene 
shifting machinery. While one set of Geishas danced for. 
ward on one side another fifteen came in on the other side; 
and, after several graceful evolutions back and forth upon 
the side platforms, the whole thirty came together behind 
the footlights much as do the West Point cadets after 
























care in Kyoto and at length are happily awakened 
smiling little maid 
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some minor evolutions 
prior to forming as one 
body on the parade ground. 
Of course, I cannot explain 
the Geisha charm — much 
less could I make Japanese 
appreciate the indecent 
contortions of our modern 
chorus girls. This much, 
however, we can see of this 
Kyoto dancing, that the 
girls are visions of gor- 
geous raiment and that 
moreover, in their dancing 
they not only maintain per- 
feet rhythm with musical 
accompaniment but display 
such graceful agility and 
harmonious balance that 
the whole is infinitely 
agreeable. 

The musie was furnished 
hy a dozen Geishas on one 
side of the house and an- 
other dozen or so on the 
other. Some played the na- 
tive banjo or samisen 
whilst others sang. The or- 
chestral performers ranked 
with the daughters of 
terpsichore and no small portion of the effect was pro- 
duced by the perfect unison of the samisen fp 
their white hands rose and fell together—each smiting the 
strings with an ivory putty knife so large that it might 
have served as a trowel. The singers had little drums 
which they tapped after the manner of mechanical toys— 
but with all the uniformity and rigidity of soldiers. Their 
bodies never moved—nor did their features. The effect 
was that of a service in which the person was nothing— 
his art everything. It was bright musie of dancing quality 
—I had almost said of rag time!—yet always in a minor 
key and full of unexpected quavers and odd conclusions. 
While one set of Geishas were performing, another would 
be preparing for the next picture and thus the intervals 
were happily short and the hours passed rapidly. 

Here are some of the themes—each poetically treated— 
and each assisted by scenery that could not be surpassed 
in London or Paris for perfection of painting. 

Act I—The dancers carry fans adorned with willow 
and cherry blossoms, for this act pictures an early morn- 
ing visit to a popular temple. 

Act IV shows the inner hall of a famous Kyoto palace 
three centuries ago and the dancers carry golden fans and 
of course, reproduce the spirit of that place and time. 

Aet V represents agriculture in the matter of rice plant- 
ing, and the dancers carry fans recognized as features in 
farmer households. The pantomime suggests different phases 
of the great national industry from seed time to harvest 
and there is here infinite opportunity for acrobatic variety 
and a near approach to the grotesque or comic. In each 
act they have in their hands fans, or branches of blossoms, 
or colored cloths, or broad hats which accentuate power- 
fully the movement of their bodies as they handle them in 
perfect accord. Never have I seen color more successfully 
employed in any ballet—never seen more effective inter- 
pretation of beautiful things in art and nature. After the 
painful leg stretching of latter day athletes called euphem- 
istically Russian Dancers, the soul of man sighs for the re- 
finement and classic elegance of these restful Japanese 
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Sketch map of the island of Formosa, 
showing its relation to Japan and the main- 
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ladies who do all things 
with elegance and without 
signs of sweat and suffer- 
ing. Do you wonder that 
men marry Geishas! At 
least a few men have done 
so and have been with them 
just as happy as have been 
with us the few daring ones 
who have opened their 
hearts — and_ pockets — to 
movie queens. The Japa- 
nese gentleman refers to a 
Pf Geisha much as we do to 
one of our own country 
that prepares herself for a 
career in which personal 
charm and footlight popu- 
larity play more forcibly than the social 
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connections or even domestic virtues, Of 
course, my own experience is nil in this 
field—and therefore, I only reflect what 





experts have communicated. Japan to 
me is a country of happy and virtuous 
homes, for on my various visits I have 
had the good fortune of sharing in this 
domesticity. Naturally, the Japanese 
gentleman who knows America only 
through hotel travel, is disgusted by the 
pornographie nature of much that passes 
for entertainment—on the stage, in our movies—in our 
periodicals and more still in our cabarets or dancing acad- 
emies, All this feature of life is in violent contrast with 
the homes of our best people—but how few travelers ever 
see a real foreign home! And vice versa I have met hun- 
dreds of English and American traders familiar with 
Oriental externals who know nothing of society in Japan 
save through the facile medium of nymphs dedicated to 
the salaried service of pleasure in every one of its amiable 
and relaxing forms, What the private morals of the Geisha 
may be concern me no more than the home life of New 
York bachelor girls. Of this, however, you may be sure: 
that the Geisha is above all else an artiste professionally 
and very much of a lady and must not be confounded with 
common women. Tler education is a long and costly affair 
and as an entertainer in princely houses she is in much 
demand. Her drawing room graces are above reproach 
and T have met them in the grandest and most correct of 
aristocratic entertainments—indeed we may liken them 
remotely with ladies of talent and social position at home 
who hire themselves out and are expected to add life to 
otherwise wearisome dinner parties. God made the Geishas 
clever and courteous and willowy and melodiouns—what 
wonder then that he made man to fall in love with them 
and to gown them handsomely and to raise them on pin- 
nacles for adoration! But it is late and we must catch a 
steamer to Formosa. 

Col. Charles Burnett, U. S. A—Also Some Notes on 
My Search for Yamagata’s History—Why Some 
Foreigners Dislike the Japanese 

Kobc—An excellent hotel has Kyoto,—ours is called 
Miya but there are others which, like this one are man- 
aged in “European fashion, all the personnel being in mod- 
ern dress excepting the dainty little maid servants, who 
are always cheerful and apparently never weary in well 
serving. What a boon would a few million of them be in 
our land of care-worn housekeepers! 

Train to Kobe, and in the dining car we enjoy a talk 
with our military attache, who is in full American uniform 
bound for an inspection of troops near Osaka. Colonel 
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Charles Burnett is a soldierly specimen and has had sev- 
eral years of experience in this difficult field. I told him 
that there were papers in America which persisted in say- 
ing that our countrymen were habitually insulted in 
Japan, The Colonel smiled indulgently as one weary of a 
stale joke, and said that in his ease he had never found it 
so—that he wore his uniform as a matter of course and 
was glad to testify to the broad fact that in Japan he had 
met everywhere nothing but civility. This I quote, be- 
cause no one knows Japan better than Colonel Burnett; 
because both he and his wife are fluent in the language, 
and because a certain section of the American press is 
never weary in efforts to push our country into war. 

Another tale that is in the mouth of unthinking millions 
concerns the relative money-morality of Chinese and Ja- 
panese. Have you not heard a dozen times that Japanese 
banks employ Chinese tellers because their own people can- 
not be trusted? This has been exposed as false time and 
again, yet our laborite organs keep the tale going. A 
canvass of all the great banks in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, etc., discloses the interesting fact that there is not 
a single Chinaman in any one of them. Indeed the story 
is of a nature to excite only a weary smile amongst those 
who do a little of their own thinking. 

Kobe is unrecognizable to me who knew it as a simple 
treaty port forty-six years ago. The houses are now in 
European style—great breakwaters have made a mighty 
port here, and lofty chimneys belch forth smoke over the 
inland sea and proclaim throughout the day that this is 
now a new Japan after the manner of Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. I had no interest at that hour in machine shops 
and ship yards, but endeavored to buy a copy of Yama- 
gata and Murdock’s ‘‘ History of Japan’? during the cen- 
tury of Jesuit activity (Sixteenth and Seventeenth). My 
efforts were fruitle The publishers had no copy on 
hand nor did they know where a copy could be bought. I 


















The administration of Formosa by Japan is one of the best examples of the colonial 


had in vain inquired of the most important booksellers, 
Kelly and Walsh, in Yokohama, to say nothing of individu- 
als who might be presumed familiar with so mighty a work, 
Incidentally, let me observe that those foreigners who 
live in Japan and who speak with dogmatic energy as 
quasi-professors, know frequently as little of their sub- 
ject as do the hasty tourists whom they ridicule. I have 
met many of my countrymen in the Far East who know 
nothing of those whom they patronizingly call natives ex- 
cepting from a business point of view. They do not meet 
the best Japanese either in their homes or at their club. 
They are in Japan solely for the money and they neces- 
sarily meet only such as have the same sordid purposes in 
view. They read their English papers and exaggerate the 
importance of their own personal opinions. They have 
been led to think that they belong to a superior race and 
that all natives should treat them with exceptional consid- 
eration. It is a bitter pill for such when they find that in 
Japan mere money making is not a passport to the best 
society—and the pill is made the more bitter when they 
find mercial competition very keen and growing daily 
keener, When first I knew Japan the Europeans were 
largely merchant princes, and made their fortunes in a 
decade or so. Now the Oriental shores are studded with 
grey-headed and bitterly disappointed men who have 
failed in the race for money; who cannot afford to go 
home and who now are compelled to think less of the golf 
links and more of meeting their weekly board bill. All 
this is very pathetic from the standpoint of an old timer, 
but it helps to explain some of the hostility to Japanese 
expansion, These many disappointed money makers are 
not willing to admit that Japan is a nation of wide-awake 
bankers and manufacturers; they prefer to excuse their 
failure by regarding themselves as victims—and they find 
their sole consolation is perpetual abuse of the native! 























(To be continued) 


development of modern days. Under a wise and far-seeing policy all the work has been of 
a constructive character designed to promote the welfare of the inhabitants and make for 


the better development of business. 


The post office building at Taihoku, the capital of 


the island, as shown above, is an example of this. 
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What and Where to Eat in Tokyo 


By Sara Morevrr Scuenck 


OST travelers in foreign lands like to taste of the 
native dishes. Hardy discoverers sometimes ven- 
ture among the mysterious looking viands even of 
savage peoples, As the result of their curiosity. 
they gain experiences which almost always they 
are willing to let remain as experiences. Very 
little of the prepared foods in most foreign lands finds 
much favor with travelers from afar. In Japan, for in- 
stance, where the preparation of the most humble meal 
approaches a work of art, the characteristic dishes are but 
little known to tourists and not much liked by them. 

Several reasons may be given for this fact. One is that 
when a foreigner is especially honored by a Japanese ban 
quet, the most complicated and elaborate dishes are serv 
out of deference to the guest. Generally these are less 
likely to please the unaccustomd palate of the new-comer 
than more plebian fare. So, having once tasted of what 
he is assured is the finest food the country can offer, and 
finding it not to his liking, the traveler often ventures no 
farther in his investigation of Japanese culinary art. An- 
other reason is that the sauces and seasonings of Japan 
food are new to him and at the same time are of a most 
pronounced character. Further, as Percival Lowell sa 
all mankind are divided into two classes,—those who lik 
rice and those who do not. The latter are entirely out of 
luck in the realms of Japan food, the any 
other Oriental country, where rice the main dish at 
every meal. Still another reason 
“eating tools’? are conspicuous by their absence. 
Japanese food is eaten with the help of chop-stic 
knives, forks and spoons are unknown, But it requ 
only a little perseverance to acquire ability to wield the 
chop-sticks, if not gracefully, at least successfully. After 
the trick is learned, foreigners prefer the clean wooden 
chop-sticks, once used, then broken and thrown away, to 
publie knives and forks whose cleanliness is conjectural 
in any country. 
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If, however, one is guided in the selection of his first 
few meals by a person who is familiar with American 
tastes and also with the range of Japanese cooking, he 
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probably will not incur distaste for Japanese food, but 
may develop a craving for much of it. Naturally he will 
no more like all the dishes he may meet than he would 
relish all the items of an American menu, However, the 
opportunity for choice is wide. There are no fewer than 
13,201 eating-houses and 632 restaurants in the city of 
Tokyo, As many ,specialty restaurants abound in addi- 
tion to the regular ones, there will be no difficulty in in- 
itiating the novice along most pleasant paths into the 
strangenesses of Japanese cookery, 








Until recent times, the Japanese were taught by their 
Buddhist teachers that meat of any kind was forbidden 
food, since it was necessary to take life in order to procure 
it. Further, beef, pork, ete., were said to be unclean. 
But at last some venturesome souls, hearing about the eat- 
ing of meat and desirous of trying it, went to a remote 
spot in the hills and there built a fire. They took a few 
pieces of beef with them, but no utensils for cooking for 
fear of attracting suspicion. Firm in their purpose, they 
cleaned the spade they carried, and placing it over the fire. 
cooked their meat or The result was so delectable that 
this spade-cooking soon became a habit with the lower 
classes. The name for spade in Japanese is suki; and 
yake means to bake or cook. Ilence the term suk 
now in general use, originated. It is applied generically 
to a kind of meat-stew which i: ved in specialty restau- 
rants. When one of these specialty restaurants serves 
beef, it is called a gyu-nabe house, or beef-pot house, and 
when it serves chicken, the name of the dish is tori-nabe, 
or chicken-pot. 

One of the best houses in Tokyo at which to obtain this 
specialty dish is also one of the oldest. It is called Mika- 
waya, and is located at No. 22 11-chome, Kojimachi, Yot- 
suya, Tokyo. This house opened a first-class beef restau- 
rant as soon as meat ceased to be looked upon in Japan as 
an unclean food. It has maintained its standard ever 
since. Generally, guests do not have the convenience of. 
heef houses, but it is possible to engage them at Mikawaya. 
Another firs ss beef house, more in the center of town, 
is the Vatsukiya at No. 19 Takekawa-cho, Ginza, not far 
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from Shimbashi station. A great many Japanese business 
men take lunch or dinner at this restaurant. It is always 
well filled. 

In these houses small tables, in which there is a sunken 
space for a brazier of live charcoal, are arranged about 
the room, and the customer finds a place for himself. The 
menu is not much varied, consisting of the ‘‘nahe,’’ tea, 
rice and pickles. The word nabe given to the food, means 
the iron skillet in which the food is cooked. The cooking 
is done by the customer, no skill being required, since the 
secret of good ‘‘nabe’’ is in the tenderness of the meat 
and in the sauce used, especially prepared by the house. 
Onions, either Bermuda or the long leek variety, tofu. 
konyaku (a stringy preparation made of a root), and 
sometimes a cabbage leaf are the usual ingredients which 
are put into the nabe along with the thin slices of meat. 
Nake, the Japanese wine, can be had if ordered. A reason- 


The eel restaurants which make a spectalty of this savory dish 
Some of the dishes used in them are showien here. 


are very popular. 











uble meal at a beef house now costs about Yen 1.00, al- 
though the nabe by itself is probably listed at 60 or 70 sen. 

Tori-nabe 1s prepared in exactly the same way as gyu- 
nabe except that chicken or duck is used instead of red 
meat. Chicken restaurants are true specialty houses. 
Where a chicken sign is hung out, the hungry man need 
expect little else. But while fowls are the chief material, 
they are served in a variety of dishes, in addition to the 
always popular ‘‘nabe.’’ Rice, and tea both before and 
after the meal, make their inevitable appearance. 

The best chicken house in Tokyo is Nuzhiro, an estab- 
lishment with three branches. The head shop, or honten, 
is at No. 3 Shimomaki-eho, Nihonbashi. A meal at this 
place costs between Yen 2 and Yen 3. The food 1s de- 
licious and is served with especial care as to the crockery 
and furnishings. Private rooms are provided and it is 
advisable to engage them a short time in advance. Tori- 
yasu at No. 58 Koume-cho, Mukojima, [lonjo, is another 
famous chicken house. There are a great many small ones 
seattered through the town. The usual indication of a 
chicken restaurant is a banner hung at the top of a bam- 
boo pole on which is the ancient ideograph for bird. or 
chicken. This sign is almost picture-writing. 

In contradistinetion to meat, eels have always been 
looked upon in Japan as a delicacy. Eel restaurants are 
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numerous in Tokyo, but they are not cheap in their prices. 
The most famous one is Chikuyo Tei at No. 1 Itehome, 
Shintomi-cho, Kyobashi. Other good houses are: Yakho- 
unagi, at No. 7 Kita Tawara-cho, Asakusa; Owada-ya, at 
Roppongi, Azabu; and Mackawa, along the river bank in 
Asakusa. The customer is served in a private room at 
these eel houses, and it is advisable to make reservations 
by telephone a short time ahead. Eels are considered very 
nutritious and are eaten by all classes of Japanese. The 
foreigner will like the way in which they are prepared, 
if he likes eels at all. They are a rich food and accordingly 
delicious. 

The usual way of preparing eels is to cut them in sec- 
tions, spread them out flat, and broil them over a very hot 
charcoal fire. During the cooking, they are continually 
dressed with a shoyu sauce. Thus temptingly brown, thev 
are served on a broad flat plate. One plate of eels in this 
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haba-yaki style costs from Yen 1 to Yen 3, according to the 
size of the service and the fashonableness of the restau- 
rant. 

A dish that is less expensive, costing from 75 sen to 
Yen 1.00, is known as wnagi-domburi. Unagi means eel: 
domburi is thé Japanese word for bowl. The eels are 
brought to the customer on the top of a big bow] of rice. 
They taste much the same, however, as the kaba-yaki. A 
characteristic of an eel house is the long wait that is in- 
evitable from the time the customer arrives until he is 
served with the food. This is intended to indicate that the 
eels are absolutely fresh and are killed and prepared only 
after the customer has entered the door. 

A Japanese dish that shares with eels a reputation for 
nutritive value is fempura. It also is generally agreeable 
to a foreign palate. Vempura means a certain manner of 
cooking—namely, dipping the article to be cooked in thin 
wheat-flour batter and frying it in deep oil, usually goma- 
abura, or sesame oil—but almost any vegetable oil can be 
used. The material which forms the base of the fempura 
is generally fish of some kind, such as prawns, shell-fish, 
sea-eel, trout and horse mackerel. 

One of the best known tempura restaurants of Tokyo is 
Tonkin at No. 1 Sanchome, Sukiya-cho, Kyvobashi. An 
order of fempura here costs Yen 1.40 and consists of tea, 
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a small dish of pickled vegetable, a dish of grated radish, 
three pieces of tempura served in a wooden box, and rice 
if ordered. Sake costs extra. Customers are served in 
common in three large rooms; there are no private rooms. 
This restaurant is a favorite place of resort to which a 
Japanese brings his whole family. 

A more exclusive style of tempura house pified by 
a restaurant named Hanacho at No. 1 Itchome, Hama-cho, 
Nihonbashi. This is a very small place, but the food, of 
its kind, is the best that can be found in the city. A nov- 
elty is introduced when the gu pd into the room. 
In its center appears, sitting, a c ed in immaculate 
white. In front of him bubbles a pot of boiling oil, and 
by his side is a platter of dressed prawns. After he has 
prepared the allotted quantity and set it before you, s 
zling hot, the space on which he sits slowly and nois 
revolves, leaving a mirror in its stead. A meal at this 
place costs between Yen 3 and Yen 4. 

A restaurant which has stood on the same spot for the 
last one hundred and forty years is the Yohei-sushi, at 
No. 14 Motomachi, Hongo. This is probably the most f: 
mous sushi house in Tokyo, There are two kinds of sushi: 






























Below are the dishes and utensils needed in 





a “Udon Soba” or noodle restaurant. 


The bottles are for the sake, 
necessary part of this meal. 


nigiri sushi and gomoku domburi. Nigiri sushi is a little 
roll of rice about an inch and a half long and an ineh in 
diameter. Around it is wrapped some one of a great va- 
riety of foods—lobster, slices of sea-bream or tunny, shell- 
fish, fried egg, ete, Seven pieces is the usual quantity 
served for one person; it costs Yen 1. Gomoku is a bowl 
containing rice mixed with the materials that go to make 
nigiri sushi. This costs about 80 to 90 sen at the Yohei 
sushi, Sushi is generally considered a rather cheap food 
and a great many sushi shops are to be found throughout 
the city. The distinguishing sign of such a shop is a win- 
dow filled with red laequer dishes on which are placed 
saniples of the different kinds of sushi that are prepared 
for that day. Sushi is a favorite ingredient of a Japanese 
lunch box, as it is eaten cold. But it does not accord with 
foreign notions of the desirable in focd: do some of the 
other dishes. 

A very cheap kind of food, yet one whose ‘‘social stand- 
ing’’ is as good as any, is soba or udon. Soba is a kind of 
macaroni made from buckwheat flour. Seba means buck- 
wheat. Udon is an alternative for soba, used in any of 




























which is a very 
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sin which soba may be used. It is made of wheat 
tead of buckwheat and is cut in thicker strings. 
Cold soba is known as 
it is 
flavored with seaweed, Hot soba is called kake. It is 
served in a small bowl with a side-dish of ground chili pep- 
pers and chopped onion for seasoning. One bowl of this 
food costs only a few sen, and is a very satisfying lunch 
even for an un-Japanese taste. The hot soba and udon 
dishes find more favor with foreigners than those that are 
cold. These are unsympathetic as well as rather tasteless. 

A very old and delightful soba restaurant is Sarashina, 
an establishment with four branch houses in Tokyo. The 
main restaurant is at No, 13 Nagasaka-cho, Azabu. The 
present master is the sixth in direct descent from the 
founder. There are eighteen different soba dishes served 
in this shop and the prices vary from 10 sen to 45 sen. 
They serve about 6000 soba orders in one day. The unki- 
soba, or lue soba at the end of the year, amounts to 
about 10,000 orders. The pride of this house lies in their 








flour in 
Both are eaten either hot or cold. 
mori, and is eaten by dipping it into shoyw sauce ; 




















supply of soba to the Imperial Household. 
Another 


s soba house is Uabu at No, 18 Ren- 
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Still another delightful soba restaurant 
back of and to the right of the great 
temple in Asakusa. Soba and udon are the principal foods 
sold at the night lunch-wagons whose keepers’ musical 
horn is a familiar sound on any -Japanese street in “the 
wee sma’ hours.’’ It is hot, nutritious, and cheap. 

In addition to all these specialty shops are the regular 
restaurants where anything from a three-course dinner to 
a twelve-course banquet can be had is the kind of 
repast to which the newly arrived foreigner is usually in- 
troduced, whose culinary triumphs almost without fail 
cause an abrupt cessation for him in his investigation of 
Japanese food. These restaurants are known as kaiseki 
restaurants. There is a great variety of food set forth in 
them but there are certain inflexible rules which must be 
followed in the selections from the menu, The two main 
rules governing such a feast are: (1) there must be in it 
representations of the five different tastes, sweet, salt, sour, 
bitter, and acrid; and (2) products from both sea and 
mountain must be represented. A typical menu of this 
kind is somewhat as follows: tea and cakes; suimono, or 


gaku-cho, Kanda. 
is tucked away, 
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Above is the arrangement of the small tables for a ceremonial Japanese twed- 
ding dinner. The large fish is the “tai,” without which no formal functton in Japan 
is complete, as it is considered a great delicacy. 


soup with fish or egg; onuko, or fish mixed with mzso and 
flavored with vinegar; kusha-sawari, or the main dish con- 
sisting of fish, baked or broiled. sashami or arai, which 1s 
raw tat, tunny, or kare, served with horseradish; cha-wan, 
an egg custard with fish, vegetables and seaweed buried in 
it; namono, or boiled fish; fruit; rice; pickles. Very few 
of these elaborate dishes make any appeal to a newcomer. 
Some, such as sashimi, or raw fish, become a dish much 
relished by a few foreigners, while others, even after long 
acquaintanceship, gain but little liking. A foreigner who 
is introduced to Japanese food for the very first time 
through the medium of a full-eourse kaiscki dinner either 
leaves the feast hungry indeed, or grits his teeth and sees 







Here is the table all set for a sukiyaki dinner, 
which is cooked on the table over the charcoal fire 
in the brazier shown on the right of the table. 
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it through, registering the firm intention never again to 
sink tooth into any kind of Japanese food. 

This is the more regrettable, for not only does the visitor 
lose the pleasure of tasting good food, different from that 
which he will find in any other part of the world, but he 
misses an artistic feature of the people among whom he 1s 
sojourning. To quote Percival Lowell again, he says that 
‘*No food I have ever seen is so artistic and beautiful to 
look at as the Japanese.’’ Not only is it served in dainty 
portions with appropriate garnishings, but great care is 
taken in the selection for it of the porcelain plates and 
bowls, the lacquer soup-bowls, the four-legged trays, the 
chop-sticks, and their rests, and all the other appurte- 
nances of a meal. A Japanese collation is a feast for the 
eyes and, under proper guidance, it may be made a treat 
for the tourist’s palate as well. 
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Ninety Years Young and Still Working for Humanity 


Madame K. Yajima, Leader of Woman’s Rights Movement in Japan, Sails for Home After 
Visit to Washington, Bearing Peace Petition to the President 


OU are a dear, sweet old lady, 
and I reverence anyone 
old who still keeps the 


“Y 
of youth. May you live a 
long time to continue the 


Hf good work in which you are 


now engaged.”” . 

In these words President Harding 
weleomed Madame K. Ya- 
jima of Tokyo when she 
called at the White House 
just before the opening of 
the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and ff nted him 
with a petition for the 
ending of all wars, signed 
by ten thousand of her 
country-women, This 
scroll was written on rice 
paper and was over one 
hundred yards long. 
Though it made a heavy 
burden for her aged 
hands, the — messenger 
would permit no one else 
to carry the precious 
document but held it all 
the way from Japan to 
Washington, where she 
personally presented it to 
the President. 

Speaking only her own 
native tongue, and send- 
ing her message through 
an interpreter, this won- 
derful old lady spoke as 
many as five times a day 
during her stay in Wash- 
ington and New York, but 
hardly showed the strain, 
according to her 
tary, a graduate of Stan- 
ford University. 

Champion of the rights 
of her countrywomen, 
Mme. Yajima has taken 
part in the publie life of 
‘y. She organ- 
*. and has been an 
active worker both for peace and pro- 
hibition in Japan the found- 
er and president of the Toshi Gakium 
Guild for girls in Tokyo and head of 
various other women’s organizations. 
She has traveled throughout Europe 
attending various conferences, and 
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has made three trips to the United 
State: 

Active in mind and body. with fae- 
ulties undimmed by the passing of 
Mme. Yajima does not look 
age. The little woman, who thrust 
aside the shackles of tradition that 
held her countrywomen, has spoken 














Madame K. Yajima, eighty-one-year-old pioneer of 
women’s rights in Japan, who recently returned from 
where she visited 
President Harding in the interests of disarmament. 





ended trip to Washington, 


at over a hundred meetir in the 
interest of world peace since her ar- 
rival in the United States last Octo- 
ber. 

With an 
mellowed 











understanding that has 
with the passing years 
Mme. Yajima is kindly tolerant of 
the things others condemn in the 
“modern” age. 
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“Everything that is new is bound 
to be criticized. Some things new 
are good and some are bad. Only 
the test of time will tell and we 
must not be too quick to condemn,’’ 
she said. 
organized womanhood Mme. 
Yajima sees a hope for world peace. 

“T have infinite faith 
in the prayers of women 
banded together through- 
out the world,’’ she said. 
“The message I will carry 
home to Japan is that we 
must organize more and 
more for the good of hu- 
manity. I know no other 
language than my own 
and yet I know that God 
knows every language, 
and that is why I have to 
pray among my white si 
ters.’’ 

She came not as an offi- 
cial messenger of her gov- 
ernment, but as a repre- 
sentative of the Japanese 
W. C. T.U., of whieh she 
is founder and president, 
and of other women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Girls—working girls, 
students, girls of the high- 
er classes, all young wom- 
anhood — are Mme. Ya- 
jima’s principal interest. 

“We have all the prob- 
lems with our girls that 
you have in America,’? 
she said, speaking through 
her interpreter. “They 
are interested in styles, 
the latest in kimonos, hoys. 
and having a good time, 
just as the American girls. 
smoking? Well, that 
isn’t as much of a prob- 
nas it is in your own 
because it isn't fashionable 
for women to smoke in Japan. 

She sailed for home on the Tenyo 
Maru, and before departure stated 
that she was well pleased with the 
results of her journey and highly ap- 
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iative of the kindly receptions 
n her. 








Japanese Diva Thrills American Audience 


Madame Tamaki Miura, Nightingale of Japan, Wins High Place Among World’s Grand Opera Singers. 
to Take Her Own Company Into Japan. 


"EQ ETURNING to the United 
|States direct from Buenos 
| Aires, where she met with flat- 








ey tering success, Mme, Tamaki 
RY Miura, talented singer of 

“| Tokyo, made a tremendous hit 
in her presentations of Madam Butter- 
fly and Iris, with the San Carlo Opera 
Company on its annual western tour, 

Since her debut in London some 
four years ago, when she sang before 
the King, the Queen, a 
parquet of lords, the en- 
tire diplomatic corps, and 
an audience of several 
thousand, she has sung in 
France, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, Brazil, Argentina, 
Peru, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Venezuela, as well as in 
the principal cities of the 
United States. 

Four years ago she 
came West with the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, with 
which Mme. Pavlowa was 
at that time associated, 
and at which time she 
sang Madam Butterfly 
and Tris. Since then 
Mme. Miura has been eon- 
nected with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, 
the Metropolitan Co m- 
pany of New York, sev- 
eral independent organi- 
zations, and the San Carlo 
Company. She will prob- 
ably be with the Chieago 
Opera Company again as 
soon as her present ar- 
rangement is concluded. 

The highest praise was 
given to Mme. Miura by 
the musical crities in San 
Francisco, whose dietums 
have ever been considered 
as authoritative. 

Thus Redfern Mason on 
the Examiner said: 
























Two Worlds Hear Song of Japanese 

“Tamaki Miura sang Madame But- 
terfly and East and West gathered to- 
gether at the Century Theater to see 
and hear her. 

“Tt was as curious an audience as 
ever [ looked upon and the only par- 
allel to it I can think of is an audience 
of doughboys and Germans I saw at 
Trier soon after the signing of the 
armistice. 
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Madame 


“But this more interesting. for 
rmans and Americans are both Oc- 
‘identals, and the admirers of Mme. 
Miura come from both sides of the 
world, 

“The impersonation of Cio Cio San 
has deepened in significance. There 
is less of the doll-like in it than there 
used to be and more of the mature 
woman. The voice, too, has lost much 
of its Japanese shrillness and aceom- 
















modated itself more truly to the idiom 
of Western song. 

“Probably a quarter of the house 
was Japanese and they were intensely 
interested in their countrywoman. 

“Tamaki Miura has mphed in a 
Western art. True, it is difficult to 
imagine her impersonating a Euro- 
pean or an American. But she sings 
our music, sings it as we sing it— 
technically, at least—and, by so doing 
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Tamaki Miura, talented Japanese prima 
donna, whose presentation of Madame Butterfly has 
made a great sensation in America. 


Plans 


has drawn the ends of the earth a 
little closer together. For in her music 
she pietures the Oriental soul. 










s Cio Cio San authentic? T saw 
lulous Nippenese siniles, which 
seemed to mean that this was a Japa- 





nesery adapted to suit American ideas. 
Yet the Oriental listeners were plainly 
impressed and. gratified by Miura’s 
art. Perhaps it opened for them a 
window on Occidental mind-provesses, 
for, while Puceini adopts 
Japanese tricks of melody 
he is pure Italian in his 
art. A Japanese girl sat 
in front of me, She was 
placid as a lake and ap- 
parently deep as the 
ocean, Or was she purely 
negative? I would have 
given a good deal to know 
just how this interpreta- 
tion of the Nipponese 
genius through the genius 
of Ttalian musie appealed 
to her. 

“One thing is sure. 
Tamaki Miura makes all 
American or European 
Cio Cio Sans ridiculous. 
But her virtue is also a 
limitation, though TI 
should like to see her as 
Juliet in Gounod’s opera. 
She has passion; she has 
poetry; her voice has a 
wide gamut of expressive- 
ness, and that supple 
form of hers is an instru- 
ment of rare eloquence.”’ 
Miura Wins Triumph in 

Madam Butterfly 

Declared Ray C. Brown, 
musical critic of the San 
Francisoo Chronicle, add- 
ing in part as follow 

“Whenever — Puecini’s 
opera has been given in 
San Francisco there has 
always been presenta 
small percentage of Japanese auditors, 
curious to observe the treatment a 
corded by foreigners to a story. of 
their native land. But last night's 
audience presented an aspect unpre- 
cedented in San F sco, SO Mer- 
ous were the men and women of Nip- 
pen who had come to honor their 
countrywoman, The Orient and the 
Occident mingled in almost equal pro- 
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6—Ships and More Ships 
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See 


Truth about oneself, coming from the outside and from 
disinterested parties, is always illuminative, even though 
in some cases it is not entir complimenta When it 
does bring ise, it is doubly worth while. 
An instance of this came to our notice in the last mail. 
One of the world’s largest steamship companic . operating 
on the Atlantic, realizi en Kaisha, through 
the medium of Japan, its official publication, reaching 
a clientele of travel that was just the sort that the 
rvices of the Atlantie line appealed to, a 
‘one of the largest—for 
port on this publication. This was gi 
we reproduce because it speaks for itself : 

JAPAN 
Kisen Ka 




































is published every month by 


Toyo 
ha (Oriental Steamship Company), 
which operates the largest passenger vessels out 
of San Francisco. 








But it is in no sense a house organ. 
It has a circulation of 20,600, 
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The leading shippers of America, as well as 
those who live on the other side of the Pacific, 
from Vladivostok to Singapore, are reached by 
Javan. Toyo Kisen Kaisha has 200 offices and 
representatives in America, and nearly 100 in 
sand dis- 
alts will be 


















the Orient, and each of these rece’ 
tributes this magazine where best res 
obtained. 






coming from the Orient 
sha ships receive it on ship. 

It is plac 1 in all the big hotels and the lead- 
ing metropolitan and country clubs of this coun- 
try and the Far East. 

Many of the big hotels in the United States 
from San Francisco to New York, advertise in 
Japan, for it reaches the people when they are 
interested in travel and are planning their trip 
from San Francisco to points east. Undoubted- 
ly many of these people continue their journeys 
to Europe by way of New York, and we believe 
it would be a good medium to use in reaching 
them while they are in a receptive mood for 
things pertaining to travel. 

The above tells the truth, as obtained from a cold, im- 
personal business survey, but there are some facts that, 
to us, are even more vital. One of these is that Japan 
is not published as a profit making venture, but is main- 
tained at a very heavy annual deficit, as part of the pub- 
licity and advertising program for the development of 
interest in, and a desire to travel, across the Pacific. 
Its aim is to arouse and quicken this desire, to influenc 
travelers to make this, the wonder tour of all the world— 
to the alluring lands along the path of the sun, because 
the increase in this traffic means the increase in the busi- 
ness of the steamship company which publishes it. 

JaPan’s advert ing columns are open to such con- 
cerns as may ted in securing a share 
of this lucrative tealte, and all revenues go to producing 
a better publication with a greater cirele of readers. The 
publisher, editors and workers of the magazine are 
members of the staff of the steamship company. In this 
Jar is different from any similar publication. 

Nor is its circulation entirely of a free character. 

There is a tremendous fascination to the Orient, and 
those who v it invariably become so interested in 
things pertaining to it that nearly every one of them sub- 
scribes to JAPAN so that they may not lose touch with 
the Orient. Every one of these is a potential traveler, 
for once the travel habit is formed it can never be shaken 
off. In this way Japan continues to be the tie that binds 
travelers with its stimulating news of where to go. 
ag ‘ 

For the past ten years, an enthusiastic journalist in 
Ifonolulu — Alexander Hume Ford —has been devoting 
practically his whole time to the development of. the 
Pan-Pacifie Union, a hobby patterned along the lines of 
the merican Union, which has had offices in Wash- 
ington for many years, during which it has utility. 

The Pan-Pac Union is of broader scope than the 
Pan-American Union in that it embraces all the countries 
bordering on the Pacific. Under its leadership a number 
of important conferences have been held in Honolulu, 
the most recent being the Press Conference of the World. 
The Union represents the governments of the lands touch- 
ing the Pacitie, with which are affiliated chambers of 
commerce and kindred bodies, ‘‘ working for the advance. 
ment of Pacifie States and communities, and for a greater 
co-operation among and between the people of all races 
in Pacific lands.’” 
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The United States is deeply interested in the movement 
and the last Congress appropriated a considerable sum 
for its furtherance. President Warren G. Harding is 
the honorary president of the organization, whose list of 
honorary vice-presidents ineludes the leaders of all coun- 
tries embraced in the scope of the Union. The active 
head is Wallace R. Farrington, governor of Hawaii, and 
Alexander Hume Ford and Dr. Frank Bunker are re- 
spectively director and secretary. 


The committee having charge of the coming commercial 
conference to be held in October, 1922, has been meet- 
ing in Washington and has just issued a tentative pro- 
gram for the event that promises to be full of interest. 
It meludes papers and discussions of commercial prob- 
lems such as improved communication and transporta- 
tion, cable and wireless facilities, conservation of national 
resources, Including fuel; finance and investment, prob- 
lems relating to exchange, improvement in the uniformity 
of bills of exchange and other documents, and interna- 
tional relations in the Pacifie area. 

eet te 

One of San Franciseo’s well known society women, re- 
turned recently from Europe, tells of a novel tour en- 
joved by herself and her friends while there. As guests 
of a gentleman from the Argentine. a party left Paris 
in his private air limousine and in fifteen days covered 
the principal points of interest and the capitals of the 
Continent with the greatest ease and luxury. The eraft 
was manned by the pilot and mechanician, and had ac- 
commodations for ten passengers. It was so equipped 
that meals could be served and one could move about in 
comfort. Maids and valets were sent ahead by train to 
some specified point, where the party planned to spend 
the night. and after a day in the air, with such stops as 
were desired, they would arrive at the scheduled destina- 
tion for dinner and the evening’s entertainment with 
the same punctuality and comfort as if they were trav- 
eling by the more prosaic and familiar train or motor. 
Tales such as this make us feel that Jules Verne and II. 
(i. Wells of early days were not dreamers but prophets. 


pee ee 

Cable dispatches from Tokyo tell of progress in the 
construction of the building for the Tokyo Peace Exposi- 
tion, which 1s scheduled to open March 10th. This is the 
first exposition of its kind to be attempted on a large scale 
sinve the war and as such has aroused a world-wide in- 
terest. Travelers to the Far East will have opportunity 
to see, In concrete form, the strides made in industry in 
Japan, as well as to enjoy the lovely springtime beneath 
the cherry blossoms. The Exposition, while originally 
planned to be of national seope only, has assumed an in- 
ternational character, because of the trade chances it of- 
fers, and it will be representative of the productions of 
all the countries of the Orient, with Japan occupying the 
leading place as she deserves. 


Those who are fortunate enough to be in Japan during 
this exhibition will gain new ideas of the lovely wares, 
the apphed arts and the delicate handicraft of the Japan- 
ese, and will be able to see all these things of beauty 
under the most auspicious circumstances. 

5) 


What is the best time to visit the Orient ? 


This is a question that is asked by practically every- 
one who contemplates a journey across the Pacific. It 
may be answered broadly by saying that both the spring- 
time and the fall have advantages, opportunities and 
pleasures individual to themselves and may be said to be 
equally pleasant. To travelers making the Journey across 
the Pacific for the first time, the springtime, with its 
cherry blossoms, fetes, languorous days and balmy nights. 
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has the strongest appeal. This is beeause the spring— 
the awakening of nature from its winter's sleep—is the 
joyous time of the year, in all lands. From the time that 
the first plum blossoms flutter their delicate petals against 
the chill winds—sometimes when the snow is still on the 
hills—their pink radiance springing forth from the stark 
and naked branches before the leaves are formed 
through the procession of the flowers and blooms that 
ends when the wistaria tumbles its colorful caseades over 
the arbors, spring is a season of continuous charm and 
delight. The impression of Japan created at this time 
is one of velvety green hills and mountains, of brilliant 
fields and babbling streams, interspersed with banks and 
bands of color as the months pass and the blossoms ap- 
pear in their due order. 

Lovely as is the pageant of the spring in any part of 
the world, in no place is it more beautiful than in Dai 
Nippon. From here into Asia, via Chosen (Korea) and 
Manchuria, with its vast billowy plains of green—first 
tips of the grain seek the sun—and then to Peking—the 
mysterious and fascinating. glowing like a jewel under 
the spring sun—these are places which seen under the 
magie of the time, are indelibly reeorded on the memory. 
Hongkong and Manila. while well in the tropics. have 
their finest weather in the winter months and the best 
time to visit them is in December, January and Febru- 
ary. Thus the ideal tour is one that leaves San Fran- 
eiseo in, savy, December, January or February, and go 
straight through to Manila and Ilongkong. returning 
in the spring via Shanghai, Peking, Manchuria, and 
Korea. as soon as the cold weather is over and getting 
into Japan in late April or May in time for the blossoms. 

Such a program has other advantages. 


Leaving the Eastern States in winter, the traveler 
reaches San Francisco at the most wonderful time of the 
year, as far as the weather is concerned, and a few days 
after sailing enters the semi-tropics along the serene 
and sunlit seas that;surround Hawaii. From here to Yoko- 
hama, and on to Hongkong, the life aboard ship is one 
continuous round of open-air activity that makes the 
trip one of unequaled delight. Those whose travel plans 
earry them to the Orient during any of the spring or 
even the early summer months, will have an experience 
that cannot be duplicated in variety, in comfort, in pleas- 
ure and in seduetive charm anywhere else in the world. 

6 

Tt is an old and trite saying, that competition is the 
life of trade and that the more competition the more 
business is developed. This is true in the shipping busi- 
ness, as in any other line of trade. The greater the 
facilities that are provided the more people are desirous 
of enjoving them. At this writing there is under con- 
sideration a vast plan to combine the shipping services 
operating under the American flag on the Pacific Coast, 
into one great company, with a view of giving Improved 
facilities, more frequent and better regulated sailings 
to each of the interested ports. Whether this combina- 
tion, which is reported will have a eapital of $30,000,000, 
ean be organized and operated to meet the expectations 
of its promoters is a question, but there is no doubt that 
the increase in the number of ships will have the effect 
of increasing the interest in the journey to the Orient. 
If it is done, it will be good for all concerned in trans- 
portation across the Pacific. Onee the interest is aroused 
the various lines engaged in that particular trade. Under 
these conditions, the business thus developed will natur- 
ally go to that company which provides the best in com- 
fortable, swift and safe ships—the best in service—the 
best In table and the best in all the facilities that make 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Diamond Head, the sentinel of Honolulu, is one of the world’s landmarks, well known 
to every trans-Pacific traveler, 


OFF THE BEATEN. TRACK 


AWAIIAN mi with its 
\| haunting plaintiveness, Ha- 
waiian sugar, Hawaiian pine- 
apples and the voleanie won- 
ders of Hawaii, to the ma- 
jority of people spell the 
one word, Honolulu. 

In these days of swift passeng 
vessels and luxurious trans-conti- 
nental trains, a journey to Honolulu, 
the Paradise of the Pacifie, only six 
days by sea from Market Stre 
Franciseo, is an exceedingly 
matter, while its triflin 
it within the reach of e purse, 

And yet there is romance about a 
trip to Honolulu. For those who are 
about to make it are prone to refer 
easually to their fortheoming  so- 
journ in the tropics, and are prone 
also to rush violently from one store 
to another in their native towns 
making inquiries concerning sun hel- 
mets, elephant) guns, quinine and 
other trifles which they imagine are 
absolutely necessary for the suceess- 
ful carrying out of their plans. 

They arrive in Monolulu in due 
course, finding it a modern American 
city with electric elevators in nearly 
every building and with electric ears 
running in all directions, the whole 
set in a scene of such entrane’ 
loveliness and thronged with so 
amazingly cosmopolitan a  popula- 
tion that it is almost impossible to 
weary of the city and its surround- 
ings, no matter how long the stay may 
be prolonged. 

But the lure of the tropies is a 
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By L. W. pe Vis-Nortox 
strong one and Honolulu in’ most 
ways does not fill requirements, As 
a matter of fact the only tropical 
island of the Hawaiian group is the 
4,060 square mile Island of Tawaii, 
and this by way of paradox contains 
snow-capped — mountains, two of 
which are nearly 14,000 feet high, 
The chief seaport and eapital of 
the Island of Hawaii is the city of 





traveler in search of tropical sur- 





zs will go. It is a steamer 
journey of only fourteen or fifteen 
hours from Honolulu but the con- 
trast upon arrival can only be lik- 
ened to the contrast between San 
Franciseo and Honolulu. 

For Hilo is a quiet old town that 
likes to be ealled a city, and contains: 
all the elements of 
the will to do among i 
xo to build the great 
earth. 

But the average traveler is not 
concerned with this aspect of things. 
auty of a tropi 
type. for experience of many kinds 
and to steep his soul for 
once in an atmosphere of dolce far 
niente whose remembrance will re- 
main fresh all the days of his life. 

Truly Honolulu is set in a scene of 
rare loveliness, but there are no 
words in which to deseribe the abid- 
ing place of Hilo. Looking at the 
bay from seaward one gazes at such 
picture as is generally only seen 
upon the drop scene of a modern 
theater. 
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Tmmediately in the foreground lies 
a bay of almost unbelievable blue- 
ness. A little way off its graceful 
shore is thiekly covered with tropic 
growth and masses of tall cocoanut 
palms beneath which peep out the 
walls and roofs of the houses. Here 
and there are splashes of brilliant 
searlet and yellow; for tropical flow- 
ers run riot over every building and 
even climb into the trees that over- 
hang them. 

Behind the city the ground rises 
steeply and is covered with emerald 
reen star cane seemingly spread 
like a vast and smooth carpet over 
miles and miles of country. But upon 
a second look one realizes that it is 
gashed here and there by deep 
gulehes down whose precipitous sides 
flash white waterfalls and here and 
there also rise hills whieh are in 
reality extinct voleanie cones 

But this is far from all, for above 
the wide stretches of sugar cane 
there appears a great belt of gray 
and purple forest, giving place in 
due course to barren slopes of raw, 
red rock that slope up to the ever- 
lasting snows upon the summit of 
mighty Mauna Kea, 

One may spend a delightful week 
or two exploring the inmost recesses 
of the strange tropieal town of Hilo. 
It is probable that nowhere else in 





























the world does there exist a town of 
10,000 inhabitants showing more di- 
verse characteristics or speaking 





more diverse languages. - 
Orient and Occident intermingle 
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in the most amazing confusion. It 
is said that there are fourteen 
ferent nationalities in Iilo alone. 
one may well believe it to be true, 
while the buildings themselves eon- 
vey much the same suggestions. 
An official government building of 
modern type with spacious colon- 
nades and graceful flights of steps 
flanked by formal gardens stands 








all we will look at the Wailuku 
River, one of the two streams that 
bisect the town. 

Now, the Wailuku River is not 
only beautiful, extremely, but plays 
an important part in the history and 
mythology of this ancient land. Al- 
most every rock over which the ery 
tal water foams and bubbles has its 
connection with legends of the past 





and famous canoe in which he em- 
barked upon most of his adventures 
lies moored against the river bank 
right in the town of Hilo. 

Just above it are two waterfalls, 
one of which figured largely in the 
fortunes of Kamehameha the Great, 
the Napoleon of the Pacifie. Within 
a few yards of these lies the famous 
Naha Stone, which more than any- 





No visit to the Hawaiian Islands can be complete unless it includes a trip to the island of Hilo, on which is situated 
the wonderful volcano Kilauae. This largest active volcano in existence is noted for its spectacular outbursts. 


cheek by jowl with an ancient court- 
house built of wood overgrown with 
creepers and almost buried beneath 
its tall cocoanut palms and a gi- 
gantie banyan tree. It is tempting 
indeed to ramble on at length con- 
cerning Hilo itself. 

But it is of the surroundings that 
we wish to talk a little. It is not 
possible to do more than take the 
merest glimpse at them, and first of 
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in which the great demi-god Maui 
largely figures. 

He, as everybody knows, was one 
of the greatest gods of all Polynesia, 
and his mighty deeds are known 
from Northern India to Stewart 
Island and then northward through 
all the island groups to Hawaii on 
the North Pole side of the equator. 
Maui probably ended his career on 
the Island of Hawaii, for his great 
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thing was the cause of the rise of 
Kamehameha to supreme power in 
the Hawaiian archipelago. Near it 
stands a famous cocoanut palm, also 
closely connected with the history of 
this great monument. while some lit- 
tle distance up the river one comes 
to the celebrated and gloriously 
beautiful Rainbow Falls and is at 
once hedged in as it were by a circle 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The departure of Prince Tokugawa, ranking delegate of Japan to the Disarmament Conference, was marked 
by an informal reception on board the Korea Maru. Some of those who came to bid the Prince “bon voyage” are 
shown in the engraving above. (Front row) From left to right they are Wallace Alerander, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce; Baron N. Kanda, Prince Tokugawa, Captain M, Jin, George Shima, Robert 
Newton Lynch, manager of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; Consul General S. Yada, R. Ninomiya, 
K, Doi, manager of Toyo Kisen Kaisha; T. Teshima, manager of Mitsui & Co.: 8. Koh, manager of Sumitomo Bank, 
and Mrs. K. Doi. 











Prince Tokugawa Returns to Japan from Conference 
ey |F he is the prince of Japan, men detailed to accompany him fieials and business men. 
I then all my ideas of princes across the continent by the State The Korea Ma 
ike Department to the presidents of the departure with flag 


are wrong,’’ said a busines 
man, who had met the Prince Chambers of Com and mayors every yard and mast, the 




























eaee) Tokugawa at.an informal re- of cities that he ted. mass of color and the entrance 
jaeeaeal ception on the Korea Maru, Prince Iyesato ‘Tokugawa, de-  arehed by entwined flags of Ame 
just before sailing for Yokohama. scended from the illustrious family and Japan. At the head of the gang- 


“Tle is too human to be like the of shoguns, whose august ance way stood Captain Jin, commander 
royalty we usually see and read surrendered his almost imp of the steamer, awaiting the arrival 
about. He is the most democratic power to the present imperial fam- of his distinguished passenger and 
fellow I ever saw—and I might add ily that the country might be better his party. Behind him in full dress 
from what I saw him do for the off, was the rankin te from uniform, standing at attention, were 
newspaper men—about the most Japan to the nee in the officers of the ship, while the 
obliging.”” Washington. sit in San Fran-  quartermasters and ew stood by 



























This expresses the opinion voiced ciseo was marked by a round of en- to pipe him up the side and salute 
by nearly everyone who met tl tertainment. which included sight- as he passed. Like the Duke of 
royal visitor during hi: in Cali- seeing tours, receptions at the City Connaught, who went as — passen- 








ayor and officials, din- ger on the Shinyo Maru on his visit 
Yada, con- to Japan, the prince disdained the 
he Chamber suggestion that the suite set aside 
I Japanese of- for him be redecorated and fur- 


fornia. Tis demoeratie simplicity, Hall by the n 
his utter lack and apparent distaste ners and luncheons b: 
for ostentation or show, endeared sul general for Japan 
him alike to all, from the service of Commerce and loc 
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Prince Tokugawa as seen on the 
Korea Maru prior to his departure 
to Japan after attending the Peace 
Conference at Washington. 


nished. ‘‘What is here is good 
enough for anyone,’’ he remarked, 
after looking over the accommoda- 
tions. He smiled, however, when he 
went to his stateroom and saw the 
masses of flowers that were there 
with good wishes to him from friends 
and admirers. 

An informal reception was held 
on the sun deck of the Korea Maru 
before sailing. Mayor James Rolph, 
who came from his home against his 
doctor’s orders to see the distin- 
guished visitor, had a long talk with 
him, and Wallace Alexander, pres 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
presented the prince with a hand- 
some basket of flowers. Prior to his 
departure, Prince Tokugawa, who 
was most friendly and intimate with 
the newspaper men, gave out an in- 
terview in whieh he saic 

“There is no reason for war on the 
Pacifie. There are many reasons 

vhy Japan and the United States 
should work in accord for the bene- 
fit of mankind, both of the Orient 
and the Oceident. I am sure that 
there is no one member of the Jap- 
anese delegation to America who 
does not realize the friendly feeling 
you entertain for 1 The Japanese 
delegation at Washington at the 
Arms Conference had the best  in- 
terest of the entire world at heart. 
For the remainder of my life I 
pledge myself, gentlemen, to tell my 
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friends of the good will expressed in 
America for Japan. 

“Tt was my hope that it would 
not be necessary to abrogate the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance. but the forma- 
tion of the quadruple alliance will 
more than take its plac T wanted 
to bring the United State: o pa 
nership with Great Britain nd 
Japan in Pacific affairs. My original 
plans did not allow for the inelusion 
of any other nation in the entente 
cordiale, but I, and I am sure the 
whole of Japan, found an added 
pleasure when it became known that 
France also is to be included in the 
pact. 














““What impressed me most forei- 
bly was the fact that only a short 


time was required to consummate 
the four-power pact. 
the 





weeks and weeks of 
before the Anglo-Japanese 






ness with which this important work 
has been earried through is an ex- 





pression of the confidence the del 
gates felt toward one another during 
the conference. The entire session 
was marked by the utmost earnest- 
ness and co-operation on the part of 
all. 








Captain M. Jin, commander of 
Korea Maru, awaiting the arrival 
of Prince Tokugawa and party. 
The ship was handsomely dressed 
for the occasion and when the 
Prince came on board he reviewed 
all the officers and crew. 
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Baron N. Kanda, who accompan- 
ied Prince Tokugawa to the Wash- 
ington Conference as an advisor on 
international affairs. 


“Fo my mind Japan and the United 
States have taken a great step  to- 
ward the breaking down of suspicion 
which has been felt toward each 
other by the people of our two na- 
ti Personally, I wished to do all 
things with sincerity, and I believe 
that the delegates of every nation at 
the conference transacted the busi- 
ness of the meeting with the utmost 
frankness and sincerity.’’ 

Prince Tokugawa said that he had 
been summoned home by his gov- 
ernment before the termination of 
the conference to preside in’ the 
House of Peers when it convenes on 
January 20 or 21 for a consideration 
of the proposed Japanese budget. 
The other Japanese delegates, he 
said. would follow him back to 
Tokyo within a month. 

Ilis visit in America, the prince 
had been very delightful. 
yone, he said, had treated him 
He attended more than two 
n dinner parties, he added, dur- 
ing his stay in Washington. 
























Mena D. Silas, musical composer 
and playwright, accompanied by Mrs. 
Silas, was a passenger on the Korea 
Maru. 

In Shanghai, so passengers on the 
Korea Maru said, no program was 
complete without the name of Mena 
Silas, and his imitations of the Japa- 
nese, Chinese and Sikas trying to re- 
cite nursery rhymes. 
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“NEEDLESS SUSPICION MUST 
DIE AWAY,” SAID BARON 
N. KANDA 


Baron Naibu Kanda. member of 
the party accompanying Prince To- 
kugawa and himself a member of the 
Hfouse of Peers. was greatly pleased 
at the efforts of the delegates at the 
Arms Conference. Before leaving 
he stated: 

‘The four-power treaty is a great 
vain, We, both the Japanese and 
the Americans. have been needlessly 
suspicious of each other and_ this 
pact will do away with much of that 
suspicion and will help us to see each 
other in our true light. If we have 
suspicion we can’t see the truth, but 
when the heart is free from suspicion 
and hatred, if I mav wse sueh a 
strong word. then the truth will 
shine forth, and it is the truth that 
we wish, one of the other.’’ 

Favors “Open Door” 


In commenting on the strained 
situation of the Far East between 
China and Japan, Kanda - said. 
‘Whatever Japan has done in China 
has been done under the plea of self- 
defense, just as the fortifications of 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands 
on the part of the United States has 
been carried on under the plea ot 
self-defense. 

‘‘Japan has plenty to bother her- 
self with at home without going into 
other countries to stir up trouble. 
We have to build up the industriali- 
zation of our own country before we 
can begin to exploit China, even if 
we wished to do so. Japan is strong- 
ly in favor of the open door policy in 
China and desires the open compett- 
tion of other nations. We desire no 
special privilege other than might ac- 
crue to us from our geographical pro- 
pinquity. 

‘‘Japan wishes to see China a 
mighty nation and a prosperous na- 
tion, for China’s greatness and 
China’s prosperity will make for the 
vreatness and prosperity of Japan. 
We want to see China build up her 
industries and be in a position to 
sell to us and buy from us. We have 
repeatedly offered to return to China 
the provinces formerly oeeupied by 
Germany and from which we had 
driven the Germans. We still stand 
ready to deliver these provinces to 
(‘hina as soon as We are assured that 
Japanese investments will be pro- 
tected.”’ 


Improvement of Conditions in China 


Must Come From Within 


Evolution of Great Republic a Tedious Process—Progress Noted in Industrial 
and Economical Lines, Says Dr. W. Williams After Tour of the Orient. 


Signs of better times ahead for 
(hina, with business on a firm founda- 
tion and the Government conducted 
more in the interests of the people and 
less for the personal henefit of the 
tuchuns who dominate the country at 
present, were observed by Dr. Walter 
Williams, president of the Press Con- 
gress of the World, who returned to 
San Francisco after an extended tour 
of China and Japan. 

‘“There has been well-defined prog- 
ress in China recently along industrial 
and economic lines,’’ Dr. Williams 
said. ‘‘In spite of the undeniable 
state of corruption into which the 
Government has fallen, with waste 
and inefficiency marking the admin- 
istration of the entire governmental 
machine, improvement of business 
methods and inerease of industrial 
activity has gone on. To find that 
true was a pleasant surprise.”’ 

Dr. Williams last visited China 
three years ago, and at that time he 
was already a close student of the 
affairs of the country. This was his 
fourth visit to the Far East. 

Confident of Ultimate Improvement 

After expressing his hopeful opinion 
regarding the ultimate outcome of the 
present chaotic situation in China, Dr. 
Williams hastened to add further ex- 
planation. 

‘*T certainly do not mean the prob- 
lem will be solved tomorrow or next 
week. The evolution of a great re- 
public is necessarily a tedious process 
and, as has been said often before, it 
seems likely the existing Government 
must grow even worse before a lasting 
change for the better may be realized. 

‘“That the change the world hopes 
for will come at last, I firmly believe, 
but there can be no doubt that it can 
come only from within China _her- 
self. Foreign Powers may lend moral 
assistance and hasten the process, if 
they will, but to speak of interna- 
tional control of China is to invite 
disaster for the country and injury 
to every other nation that has legiti- 
mate interests within her boundaries. 
The Chinese naturally resent the sug- 
gestion, and any attempt to apply the 
principles of joint control by foreign 
Powers will retard, not assist, the evo- 
lutionary process. | 

Sees Business Risks Removed 

‘‘Unless more stumbling blocks are 
placed in her way, I should say the 
time is not far removed when such 
risks as now accompany business en- 
terprises in China will be largely re- 
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moved. The general outlook is such 
that foreign business interests who 
neglect the field are passing by a real 
opportunity. Those who are on the 
ground now, laying their plans in ad- 
vance for a new era that 1s on the way, 
will enjoy a tremendous advantage 
later on.”’ 

A veteran newspaper man, a re- 
porter from first to last, it was in- 
evitable that Dr. Williams should first 
see the situation from the viewpoint 
of the press. Ile was gratified to find 
a great Increase in the size of the news- 
paper-reading public, and referred to 
this as one of the hopeful signs in 
which he found encouragement. Its 
effect, he said, was to be noticed al- 
ready in an interest in public affairs 
not only much wider than formerly 
but more intelligent. Led by the 
business men and the educated 
classes and equipped with fuller in- 
formation regarding the true state 
of affairs, a sufficient portion of 
the citizenship to make itself really 
felt 1s beginning to interest itself in 
the establishment of a government 
actually capable of governing. 

As a news center, China is gaining 
in interest every day, and in the near 
future he expects the attention of the 
world to be even more closely focused 
on events there. 

Dr. Williams said he found less evi- 
dence of bitterness against the Japa- 
nese than he had been led by recent 
reports to expect. Such reports have 
been exaggerations, he declared. 


Visits School of Journalism 

As dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, he 
lectured at universities In Peking and 
Shanghai. <At St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, he visited the first school of 
journalism established in China. Its 
director is Don D. Patterson, a former 
student under Dr. Williams and now 
one of the editors of the Weekly Re- 
view of the Far East. 

The saine as in business and com- 
merce, he said, the Chinese themselves 
are going ahead with a system of na- 
tional education which, while far from 
perfect, represents progress and con- 
stant improvement. 

Dr. Williams passed through Fusan 
and Seoul en route to China but his 
first stop for any length of time was 
at Peking, where he stayed a little 
more than a week. In the course of 
his visit he was entertained by the 
President, the Premier, and Minister 





At the left are Mr. and Mrs. J. 
T. Brown, who sailed on the Siberia 
Maru for Shanghai. In the center 
panel is Dr. Walter Williams and in 


the lower panel is U. Yoneyama, 
managing director of the Mitsui 
Bank, who returned to Tekyo on the 
Siberia Maru. 


of Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, by Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, the United States Minister at 
Peking, by the Vice-Governor-general 
of Chosen at Seoul, and by leading 
newspaper men all along the route of 
his journey, which led from Peking to 
Shangh 

“The busine: 








s men of the United 
States have a wonderful opportunity 
to cultivate business in the Orient,”’ 
said Williams The last two years 
have witnessed a rapid development 
of the social and business life of Ori- 
ental nations, especially Japan. 












Many Newspaper Men 

“Following the meeting of the 
Press Congress of the World in Hon- 
olulu, [ paid my third visit to the 
Orient and was agreeably surprised 
at the development of that section 
of the world. I found more than 
fifty American newspaper men work- 
ing on various publications in the Ori- 
ent. They are contributing to the ad- 
vancement of that branch of activity 
materially, 

“No country in the world has the 
newspaper style that | American 
papers have cultivated. The Ameri- 
can style is terse, colorful and con- 
tains all the news in the fewest po: 
sible words. In other countries the 
news is there, but one has to wade 
through many useless words to get 
to it. 
























Are Good Customers 





‘There is a wonderful deveiop- 
ment going on in the Orient now, 
and the Ameriean bu s 
prosper by this development if they 
will go after the trade in the right 
way. 














“If the Orientals are given wha 
they want they are good customer: 
If not, they are not easily eult 
In other words, they will buy a gre: 
quantity of merchandise from thi 
country if their wants are studied 
and they are given what they want. 















At the right are Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Ohta. Mr. Ohta was the former con- 
sul general at San Francisco but 
is now consul at Ottawa. In the 
center is Miss Phyllis Wilkes, while 
at the bottom are Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. 
Guha. 
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In the upper panel on the left are three well known residents of Hongkong who arrived on the Shinyo Maru, From 
left to right they are Mr. J. J. Harrington, Mrs. E. Humph reus and Mrs. J. J. Harrington, In the oval is Mr. K. Ohki. 
who returned to Japan on the Shinyo Maru. To the right is Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Palmer of Davenport. Iowa, who re 
turned after an extended tour of the Orient. He is the head of the largest school of Chiropractic in the world. In the 
oval at the lower right is the Honorable K. Mochizuki, mem ber of the House of Peers. In the lower left hand corner are 
some of the Japanese press correspondents. In the center front row is Mr. M. Komatsu. At his right, Mr. M. Koba- 
yashi and at his ieft Mr. ¥. Iwanaga, managing director of Kokusai News Agency, Standing directly behind Mr. Ko- 
matsu is Mr. Paul Cowles, manager of the Associated Press, San Francisco, 
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San Francisco Pleases Visitors from 
Hongkong 

Arriving from Hongkong on the 
Shinyo Maru for a vacation in C: 
fornia were Mr, and Mrs. J. 
rington and Mrs, E, Ifumphrey 
known residents of that city. 
were joined on arrival by Mr. 
Mrs. George Costello, fellow-citizens, 
and with them will spend three months 
touring the Pacific ( + partieu- 
larly those places which are well 
equipped with golf courses, as all are 
enthusiasts in this game, Ilarrington 
is connected with the great Taikoo 
Dock at Quarry Bay, and Costello is 
the popular agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad in the colony there. 
Harrington has been in Hongkong for 
the past fourteen years and has al- 
ways spent his leave in either Japan 
or England, This is his first visi 
America and he was much impre 
with his first sight of San Francise 
from the decks of the 

“My first impression of the United 
States gained through San Francisco 
is a pleasant one,’’ said Harrington. 
“T have heard and read much about 
San Francisco and was truly sur- 
prised to find that the glowing de- 
scriptions of it were but poor pictures 
of the city as it really is.’” 





J. Har- 






and 



























Tamekichi Ohta and Wife Are Honored 
Guests at Entertainments During 
Brief Stay in San Francisco 

Appointed Consul-General at Ot- 
tawa by the Japanese Government, 
Tamekichi Ohta, who formerly held 
the same post here, arrived from 
Tokyo on the Korea Maru with Mrs. 
Ohta. 

Consul Ohta succeeds S. Shimizu, 
who has been appointed Japanese 
Minister to Peru. Ohta held the post 
of Consul-General here for two year: 
and left in February of last 
Japan, where he been identified 
with the Japanese Foreign Office until 
his most recent appointment. 

Miss Mary Richmond, 
half dozen ‘pretty girls among the 
younger passeng on the Tenyo, 
arrived at San Francisco reeently. 
Miss Richmond is a Massachusetts 
girl of great charm and has been vis- 
iting her aunt and unele, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. E. Doremus of Shanghai, 
where Mr. Doremus has ch of 
the Dupont Powder Company's in- 
terests. Her father is a traction 
magnate at North Adams. Mass. 












one of the 






















F. Huang, member of the Hongkong 
Department of Finance, 














San Francisco on the liner Kot 
Maru for the purpose of studying 
methods as practiced 
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James B. Duffy Given High Railway 
Post 


Of interest to all overseas travelers, 
whether bound from San Francisco or 
coming into the United Sta is the 
announcement made recently by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
of the appointment of James B. Duffy 
to the position of General Passenger 
Agent, to succeed the late John J. 
Byrne, effective February 1. Duff; 
(familiarly known to thousands 

Jim Duffy’’) has been assistant gen- 



























James B. Duffy 


eral passenger agent for the Santa Fe 
in San Francisco for several years, 
and the new assignment will cause him 
to take up his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Although one of the young- 
er railroad officials, he has a reputa- 
tion of being among the keenest men 
of his profession. Up to the time the 
Federal Government took charge of 
the rail lines of the country as a war 
measure, he was his compa gen- 
eral agent for northern California, 
and during the war was in charge of 
the passenger business of all the roads 



























dated ticket ot . Which were oper- 
ated under Duffy’s personal direction, 
were the premi r ry of the 
United States ; 
tion and the model of 
throughout the country. 
of that establishment he 
















At the close 
received a 
flood of congratulations from travel- 





ers and railroad officials from all over 
the world. 
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San Francisco’s railroad adminis- 
tration passenger office was important 
in many particulars, handling hun- 
dreds of thousands of tickets, with re- 
ipts amounting to more than a mil- 
lion dollars a month, It was officially 
reported that this office under Duffy 
was conducted with greater efficiency 
and less confusion than any large pas- 
senger agency in transportation his- 
tory. 

It is predicted that, while Duffy's 
connection with the Santa Fe covers 
many years and varied conditions in 
the territory served by this railroad. 
he will introduce to the chief Western 
headquarters of the Santa Fe an en- 
thusiasm which is reflected in his per- 
sonality. Duffy is said to enjoy a 
wider acquaintance of railroad pa- 
trons than any man of his years, and 
the announcement of his well deserved 
promotion has met with unanimous 
approval. 

His railroad career began in San 
Francisco, but, in accordance with the 
policy of the Santa Fe, he was sent 
» different offices in other States, 
as well as in Mexico, and he is there- 
f familiar with his company’s 
many interest 


Travels 28,000 Miles to See Kin 

What Phyllis Wilks, an English 
girl, thinks of her relatives—in what 
esteem, that is, she holds them—and 
what the average person has been led 
by the humorous publications to be- 
Neves others think of theirs, will hard- 
jibe. 

Now who,’ asked the Cynie who 
met the Shinyo Maru, Japanese steam- 
er from Shanghai that docked yester- 
day, “would travel 28,000 miles to 
relative 

Yet that is what Miss Wilks is do- 
ing. and her motive lies in the fact 
she is soon to be married to a Hong- 
kong man and when they are mar- 
ried they will be settled so far away 

Miss Wilks won't be able to visit her 
relatives for some time to come, 

Miss Wilks completed the first leg 
of her globe-trotting trip when she 
arrived in San Francisco, She goes 
on from here to London, thence to 
Capetown, Africa, then will retrace 
her steps to the Orient, where the wed- 
ding will take place. 

“My trip will take me from Shang- 
hai to San Francisco, thence to New 
York, and from there to London. In 
London I have relatives whom T will 
it a few months. After that I will 
go to Capetown to visit other rr 
and after a while there [ will s 
home. 
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That will take me back to 
London. from there to New York and 
back to San Francisco. 
here I will reach Ton, 
Year.” 








Sailing from 
ong late this 
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Above is pictured @ part of the beautiful ball room in which was given the brilliant reception and ball in honor 


of Viscount E. Shibusawa by Consul General and Mrs. 8, Yada, 


This was one of the most charming and enjoyable 


affairs of its kind ever given in San Francisco, as it brought together in a delightful way the representatives of the 
city’s social and industrial circles and the members of the leading Japanese families, many of whom are shown in the 


engraving. 


the gathering with a number of songs. 


her. 


In the center foreground is Madam Ernestine Schumann-Heink, world famous prima donna, who favored 
In the black gown to her left is Mrs, 8. Yada. 
In the inset is Viscount Shibusawa, chief guest of honor. 


Mr, Yada is standing next to 


Viscount Shibusawa Honored at Brilliant Function 


On Eve of Departure from San Francisco 


NE of the brilliant events in 
San Francisco society was 
given by Consul General and 
Mrs. S. Yada at the Fairmont 
Hotel in honor of Viseount E. 
Shibusawa and party, pre- 
ceding their departure from San 
Francisco to Japan. The brilliant 
ball room was never more beauti- 
fully decorated, one of the motifs 
being the Japanese New Year dee- 
orations of combining pine tree, bam- 
boo and plum, which are symbolic 
of strength, uprightness and beauty. 








Draperies of heavy silk in royal 
purple embroidered with the Im- 
perial crest covered the walls, inter- 


spersed with flags of America and 
Japan, Consul General and Mrs, 
Yada were assisted in receiving by 
Wallace Alexander, President of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
and Mr K. Doi, Manager 
of Toyo K a, and Mrs. Doi, 
who introduced the guests to Viscount 
Shibusawa and his distinguished com- 
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panions. One of the pleasing features 
of the evening’s entertainment was 
the rendition by Madame Ernestine 
Schuman-Ileink of a number of her 
best songs. Madame Schuman-Ieink 
recently returned from an extended 
coneert tour to Japan and China, 
where she was received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, In Japan her con- 
certs were very successful, both in 
attendance and in the deep interest 
which they aroused among Japanese 
music lovers. 

In the reception to Viscount Shibu- 
sawa, Consul-General Yada brought 
together under the most delightful 
conditions, over three hundred repre- 
sentative Californians, who thus had 
opportunity to meet with the leaders 
of the Japanese business, literary and 
diplomatic circles of the Pacifie Coast. 
The affair was marked by the pres- 
ence of many of the younger Japa- 
nese women Whose attractive appear- 
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ance in their beautiful evening gowns 
and spirited dancing lent a colorful 
setting to the assembly. 

After the numbers rendered by 
Madame Schuman-Heink and the con- 
cert by Rudy Seiger’s orchestra, a jazz 
and was introduced and the guests 
danced until a late hour. 

This is but one of a series of enter- 
tainments given by Mr. Yada since his 
al in San Francisco in charge of 
this important Consulate. Coming 
from London, where he spent four 
and a half years, he has become 
actively identified with the life of San 
Francisco and has won for himself a 
prominent place in the esteem of the 
business community. It is due to his 

scientious efforts and pleasing 
nality that a’ better feeling is 
being developed through renewed ac- 
quaintance and closer contact between 
the men of affairs in San Francisco 
and elsewhere in the State and the 
representative Japanese. 
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Beads lavishly 
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evening gown 
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An exquisite din- 
ner frock of can 
ton crepe is nov- 
elly paneled and 
beaded, 
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A sport frock 
of artificial 
silk is graceful 
and practical 








A three - piece 
knitted sport 
costume in two 
shades, 
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“xe| Amagnificent structure with an 
~| unsurpassed view from the top 
of Nob Hill 
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famous 
Hotel where 
Restful Quietness 
Rofreshes Travelerss 


High up on Nob Hill, overlooking all San Francisco and the 


bay region, the Fairmont Hotel « 





rs many unusual refinements 
of service to the discriminating traveler, 


Away from the noise and bustle of the city and yet within five 
minutes’ ride of the ce: 





nter of the financial and shopping districts, 
the quiet, res 





ful, homelike atmosphere of the Fairmont appeals 
to particular people 
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Ghey - 
‘Fairmon 


Hotel 


Unobtrusively perfect service — excellent cuisine —- beautiful 
appointments —a truly n ific view — these are but a few 
of the refinements of service which have made the Fairmont 
Hotel so popular among those who travel. 





SHAY 


~~ 


Whether you spend six months in San Francisco, or but a day— 
in either case you will find the Fairmont an ideal hotel in which 
to stay. 


Main Building of the 
Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
with its spacious Lounge 
room and Distinguish 
rehitecture 


Pasadena, California 
Charles E\W.Moore Manager" 
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I. MAGNIN & CO. 
SERVICE BUREAU 
The San Francisco shop will give 


personal assistance in shopping 
to patrons in and out of town. 


lagnin &6o. Shops : 
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NEWS OF JAPAN SOCIETIES 
IN AMERICA 


BULLETIN OF JAPAN SOCIETY OF BOSTON 
CYRUS E. DALLIN, President 


Vice-Presidents: a , 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, D. 1). Miss Jessie M. erwoo 
Mrs. J. Malcolm aig 200 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Japan Society of Boston New Year Reception 


REAL glimpse of Japan was enjoyed by the 
members of the Japan Society of Boston and their 
friends who attended the New Year’s reception in 
the Twentieth Century Club rooms on January 
oth. From among the many articles made for 
Japanese New Year's decorations, a few of the 
more popular were imported for this occasion. 

At the doorway stood the Kadomatsu, or gate pine. 
symbolizing enduranee in misfortune. Just as the pine 
tree keeps its green leaves, when other trees have lost 
theirs. so affirms a Japanese saying, the true man keeps 
his eourage and strength in the time of adversity. At- 
tached to the pines were bamboo leaves, typifying fidelity 
and constancy, and plum blossoms typifying womanly 
virtue and sweetness. 

In very ancient times only the pine was used; later it 
became customary to add the bamboo; these two com- 
bined often form the kadomatsu of today. It 1s only in 
the more recent times that the plum blossom has been 
added. The pine is also a symbol of vigorous old age. 
while an interesting Buddhist saying in regard to the gate 
pine is that it indicates another milestone in the ceaseless 
journey toward death. 

All of the Japanese New Year customs have their origin 
in Shinto, the original religion of the Japanese, and these 
customs have been handed down through many centuries. 
The straw rope—the most common of all deeorations— 
was stretched across the opening between the two rooms, 
as is done in Japan across the aleove found in every Japan- 
ese home. Tradition relates that the Sun Goddess had _ be- 
come angered and retired to a cave, leaving the world in 
darkness. She was lured forth by causing her to believe 
that another and more powerful goddess had been dis- 
covered, to prove which a mirror was held in front of 
her. Prompted by curiosity to see her rival, she came a 
little way out of the cave, whereupon the rope of straw 
was stretched across the entrance by another deity to pre- 
vent her return. 

Attached to this rope were the paper cuttings—ealled 
vohel, In aneient times these represented offerings of 
eloth to the gods, a custom long since obsolete. The ac- 
cepted meaning of these cuttings today is purity. Above 
the rope hung a lobster—one of the most singular bits of 
Japanese symbolism. The back of the lobster is bent 
double; the body of a person living to a great age is also 
bent. The design signifies the wish that one’s friends may 
live so long that their baeks will beeome bent with the 
weight of years, Just as the lobster 1s bent. 

The shimenawa hung over the entrance doorway. This 
decoration—made of rice straw—has a similar significance 
as the rope. Although this may be of any thiekness, it 
must always be twisted toward the left, which in Japan 
is the pure or fortunate side. To this shimenawa were at- 
tached the paper gohei, already mentioned, also an orange 
and some fern leaves. The fern leaf is a symbol of 
numerous posterity: just as it branches and rebranches, 
so may the family increase and multiply. The orange is 











considered a fruit of good omen, its name signifying from 
generation to generation. 

To travelers in Japan, the New Year’s season is one of 
great interest. The decorations of straw rope are used not 
only inside the house, but are festooned along the facades 
cf buildings, so interjoined as to appear to the eye like one 
rope, miles in length. This, with the straw pendants and 
paper gohei, flutter in the wind, while the gate pines, many 
flags and paper lanterns give the visitor a picture of great 
brightness and color. The Japanese New Year's festivities 
last five days. During the first three the shops are closed 
and no business transacted, and in some localities no 
household work done that can possibly be avoided. On 
the fourth day some of the large business houses open, not 
to transact business, but merely to exchange greetings and 
the courtesies of the seas¢ On the fifth these are again 
closed, for on this day all New Year’s receptions are held, 
including that of the Emperor, who invites to the palace 
those foreigners whom he desires to honor. It was for 
this reason that the reception of the Japan Society was 
held on the fifth of the month. 

A short but interesting program was given. 
Dallin, president of the Society, presided. The address of 
welcome was given by William H. Randall and responded 
to by M. Iwamoto, president of the Harvard Japanese 
Students’ Association. Violin solos were rendered by 
Menry Eichheim, a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, He was accompanied by Mrs, Eichheim. 

The New Year’s receptions given each year by the 
Japan Society of Boston are of especial significance. To 
the Japanese it is the most important celebration of the 
year. These receptions are deeply appreciated by them 
and do much to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween them and Americans. It is of interest to note that 
several of the Delegates now attending the Conference at 
Washington, have been guests at the New Year's ree 
tions given in Boston in former years by individuals, pri 
vious to the formation of the Japan Society. Doubt 
some of the Japanese present this year will become deb 
gates to future conferences, 



































Japan Society of America to Hold Interesting Exhibit of 
Japanese Art in San Francisco 

Plans for an exhibition of modern Japanese paintings 
by the members of the Nippon Bijutsu-in of Tokyo, which 
is to be held under the auspices of the Japan Society of 
America, in collaboration with the San Franciseo Museum 
of Art in the Palace of Fine Arts for the two weeks be- 
ginning February 24th, are going on apace. This colle 
tion of paintings, representing the work of the best artists 
of the modern Japanese school, was sent to America by 
the Society last year and has been exhibited in seven of 
the principal cities of the Eastern States. The exhibit in 
San Francisco will be the only one held west of Chicago. 

The work of these artists is of much importance to 
Japan and the collection has aroused a great deal of com- 
ment, especially as it has been held in other cities in the 
very best art museums. In order that this might have 
the very best of attention, display and lighting, the Japan 
Society called in J. Laurvik, director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, who is giving the show his personal 
attention. 





















This exhibition will open with a private view and recep- 
tion to the members of the Japan Society and of the 
Museum on the afternoon of February 24th, for which 
formal invitations have been issued. In connection with 
this very important exhibition of modern Japanese Paint- 
ings, Director Laurvik proposes to open at the same time, 
a newly installed room of 17th century Japanese art, com- 

(Continned on page 64) 
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The DRAKE = Chicago's Distinctive 
The BLACKSTONE Hotels 
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For years THE 
BLACKSTONE has 
been the favored 
stopping place in 
Chicago for travel- 
ers from the Far 
East, seeking dis- 
tinctive refinements 
of hotel service. 
Here, and at THE 
DRAKE every guest 
is the recipient of 
courtesies that make 
a visit to America’s 
second city truly 
memorable, 


Fy 


THE DRAKE, under 
the samemanagementas 
‘Tue Buackstone, is far- 
famed for its beauty of 
location overlooking Lake Michigan. Yet i 
few minutes’ walk from the heart of the cit 
ness, art and theatrical centers. Rates are very mod- 
erate. 








TROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


LTD. 


BUILDERS OF 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


LAUNDRY 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOTEL USE 


PURVEYORS TO LEADING HOTELS 
IN AMERICA 

including Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Black- 

stone and Drake Hotels, Chicago, Biltmore and 

Commodore, New York. 


Installations made in 
Hotels of Every Size 
Write today for expert advice on your laundry 
problems. Our experts are at your service with- 


out charge. 
OFFICES IN 


Chicago Seattle 
SALES DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
954-56 Mission St. 


New York Los Angeles 
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Hotel 
Rosslyn 


LARGEST HOTEL IN 


Los Angeles 


Erected at a cost of 
over two million 
dollars in the heart 
of the city’s busi- 
ness and theatre 
district 2: 3:35: 


Rich corner suites of par- 
lor, bedroom and bath, ele- 
gantly furnished. 


Magnificent lobby. 


Popular prices: European 
plan — $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00 per day and 
upward. 


Automobile bus meets 
all trains. 





Under personal management 
of the owners 
HART BROS. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 

Mrs. M. L. Gregg, wife of a San 
Francisco merchant ,and her daugh- 
ter, Willette Gregg. who during her 
seven years of existence on this mun- 
dane sphere has ssed the Pacific 
in Toyo Kisen Kaisha ships seven 
times. were snapped by a Japan pho- 
tographer on the bridge-deck of the 
Tenyo on her arrival at San Francis- 








co. The doll is one of the many pres- 
ents given by the steamship company 
to fifty-one dren of many nation- 
alties at a Christmas Eve ‘‘tree’’ 
aboard the liner, Purser Shepard and 
Chief Steward George Wiley alter- 
nated at the pleasant task of play- 
ing Santa Claus for the kiddies. 

Even the Pre-Urga government, 
now engaged in the task of freei 
Vladivostok and the adjacent Si- 
berian littoral from Soviet dominion, 
was represented at the Arms Con- 
ference at Washington. V. S. Koles- 
nikoff, secretary for foreign affa 
and head of the visiting commission, 
arrived on the Tenyo Maru, aceom- 
panied by the mission’s secretary, 
Alexander de Bodiseo. They were 
joined at Washington later by two 
other commissioners, one of whom is 
expected on the next Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha boat. 

Mrs. A. M. Brown of San Fran- 
cisco returned on the Tenyo Maru 
from a two months’ tour of the Ori- 
ent. Mrs. Brown ed all the prin- 
cipal ports of the Far East which 
are ports of call for Toyo Kisen Kai- 
sha ships. 
































Miss Christina Evans, aceompan- 
ied by her uncle and aunt. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Davy, arrived in San 
Francisco recently aboard the Tenyo 
on a world girdling tour which is to 
end at Manchester in June with a 
wedding bells accompaniment. She 
is engaged to wed a consulting engi- 
neer at the English city. 

Miss Marjorie Brown, a fair prod- 
uet of the famed Yakima Valley. 
noted for peaches, arrived on the 
Tenyo Maru after four years in far 
Yunan where, during that time, she 
saw only one other white person, a 
missionary companion. There was 
not a sign of a white man in the en- 
tire district, said Miss Brown, who 
declared that the jolly times aboard 
the Tenyo Maru while crossing the 
Pacific were a pleasant contrast to 
the isolation of interior Chin 

Fifteen hundred miles by horse- 
back and bullock cart over moun- 
tainous Thibet and interior China 
followed by thrice that distance 
journey on the broad Pacifie aboard 
the Tenyo Maru placed Clara and 
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TIMES SQUARE. 
AT BROADWAY 
447 ano 45H STS. 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


European Plan 
#4. a day and upward 


Headquarters of 
Javan Society or New York 


F. A. MUSCHENHEIM. 


JAPAN 


INVITES YOU 


|} HE lovely land of cherry 
blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silkand 
‘| potterymakers; of quaint 
age old customs, of gor- 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
day the WORLD'S MOST 
Be VACA- 


‘Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
te insure proper serviceto 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels. 


on request of Secretary 
ciation, Japan Tourist ypuren 

tion, Tokyo; or 625 Market 

cisco, of Trafle Bureau, Dept, of Railways, 
Tokyo, or at any office of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, or Thomas Cook & Sons, 
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Walter Ogden well up in the front 
rank of the trans-Pacific junior trav- 
elers. Thev are the children of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. CC. Ogden, who are re- 
turning to their home in Cincinnati 
after several years’ sojourn = in 
Thibet. | 


SAN FRANCISCO MAN RECEIVES 
COVETED JAPANESE DEC- 
ORATION 


William H. Avery Recognized by the 
Imperial Government 

For the past twenty-five years, Wil- 
liam H. Avery has been an important 
factor in trans-Pacifie shipping. As 
assistant general manager of Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, prior to the time that 
he beeame advisor to S. Asano, presi- 
dent of the company, his whole life 
was devoted to the upbuilding of 
transportation facilities between 
America and Japan. An authority on 
world shipping, Avery is recognized 
as an international citizen, being as 
much at home in London, Paris or 
Hamburg, or Tokyo, Hongkong, 
Singapore, Bombay, as in his own 
San Francisco, New York and Wash- 
ington. 

Since his appointment to the post 
of advisor to the president, much of 
his time has been spent in New York, 
where he has kept in active touch 
with shipping conditions on both the 
Atlantie and the Pacific. 

The decoration conferred by the 
Emperor, through Consul 8S. Yada at 
San Franeisco, came as a distinct sur- 
prise to Mr. Avery, who while in the 
activities of the long years in which 
he has been connected with Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, accomplished more per- 
haps for the benefit of Japan’s mer- 
eantile marine than any other single 
American,—did so as a simple matter 
of duty, rather than the expectation 
of any honor. The order, the Fourth 
Order of the Rising Sun, is one of the 
coveted ones given out by the Im- 
perial Government and is in itself a 
beautiful piece of jeweler’s work. 
Following its receipt Avery has been 
overwhelmed with congratulations and 
compliments by his many friends. 





SEEKS CLOSER ACQUAINTANCE 
AMONG WOMEN OF EAST 
AND WEST 

A vision of world peace, perfect 
harmony and understanding between 
nations, is the goal toward which the 
far-seeing eyes of a woman represen- 
tative of the National Young Women’s 
(Christian Association turned when 
Miss Harriet Taylor, executive of the 
foreign division of that organization, 
left San Francisco aboard the Shinvo 
Maru, Orient bound. 


Miss Taylor is leader of the first 
unofficial delegation of American 


women to cross the Pacific with the 
avowed intention of just meeting their 
sisters of the Far East and becoming 
better acquainted with them. They 
will be entertained everywhere by the 
women of the Orient and they will 
seek to learn as much as possible about 
the activities of these Eastern women. 
They will study the industrial, eduea- 
tional and social life of Japan, China 
and the other countries on their 
itinerary, with especial reference to 
the part played by women. 


To Promote Friendship 

Miss Taylor hopes to make this tour 
a link in a chain of friendship and 
sympathy between the women of the 
world, designed ultimately to accom- 
plish the ideal of world peace. 

In Manila the party will be the 
guests of Governor General and Mrs. 
Leonard Wood. They will spend four 
weeks in China, several weeks in Korea 
and a month in Japan, arriving there 
in time for the annual Cherrv Blos- 
som Festival in April. 

Party Personnel 

Accompanying Miss Taylor on the 
journey are fourteen women from 
Various cities in the United States, 
chosen by the national organization 
as representative American women. 
They are: 

Mrs. Harris Masterson of Houston, 
Tex.; Mrs. H. F. Sprague, president 
of the Y. W. C. A. in Minneapolis, 
and her daughter, Miss Esther 
Sprague; Miss Annie Reed Allen, 
president of the Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Y. W. C. A.; Mrs. Walter Fogg, Port- 
land, Me.; Mrs. Edna Mason, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mrs. Patty Lee Clark, a 
well-known writer of Hartford, Conn., 
and her niece, Miss Marian Clark, 
formerly with the Y. W. C. A. in 
Archangel and Constantinople; the 
Misses Harriett and Helen  avoly of 
New Britain, Conn.; Miss Grace Sis- 
son, Potsdam, N. Y.; Miss Kate An- 
drews, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Amy 
Ferris, an interior decorator from 
New York City, and Miss Edith 
Keeley, New York City, business 
manager of the delegation. 








Starts on Fourteenth trans-Pacific 
Voyage 

Sailing on the Shinyo Maru, was 
Mrs. Thomas Simmons, wife of one of 
the well known prominent. shipping 
and exporting men of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Simmons has erossed the Pacifie 
thirteen times and the Atlantie six 
times, which places her among the 
foremost of women world travelers. 
Most of the voyages between San 
Francisco and the Orient have been 
on Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers, which 
speaks well for the services of this 
line. 
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Google 


RELIABLE USED 
CARS 


SOLD BY A RELIABLE FIRM 
REBUILT CADILLACS 
Open and Closed Models 


The Finest of All Quality Cars 


DON LEE 


1000 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 


Cadillac Agent for 17 Years 





YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A WORLD WONDER 
No visitor to California should miss 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Always fascinating— Never the same. 


Easily reached from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
trains connecting with 
Yosemite Valley Railroad 
at Merced, California. 





YOSEMITE VALLEY 
‘RAJLRGAD CO - 





San Francisco, Cal. 
Monadnock Bidg. 
Phone Sutter 2188 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phone 67277 


HOTEL PLAZA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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At Union Square 


The Plaza gives the best 
values in the three import- 
ant things in hotel accom- 
modatione— 


LOCATION 
SERVICE 
RATES 


European, from $2.00 
CARL SWORD, Manager 
















For folders and rates address 
- thisCompany at Merced, Cal. or 


Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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Just Out! 


TERRY GUIDE 
to the 
JAPANESE EMPIRE 


NEWEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
GUIDE BOOK 


Pric; $5.00 Per Copy 
AT ALL BOOK SELLERS 
ees 
“JAPAN” - - - 625 MARKET ST. 
San Francisco 


iM 


HOTEL OAKLAND 





‘OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 






PYING an entire block with 
0 comfortable, sunlit roo 
Living at its best, at a mode 
cost. Direct to Oakland from San 
Francisco—a thirty minute trans- 
bay trip of marvelous beauty. 


One of America's most satisfying Hotels 






Management 


W. C. JURGENS 


“No place in California just like Oakland” 


HOTEL STEWART 


Charles A. and Margaret Stewart, Proprietors 
On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Moderate Rates 

Se. Lunch 65c (Sundays 75e) 
(Sundays $1.50) 
brick structure, 400 Rooms. 
300 Connecting Bath Rooms, A high class hotel at 
very moderate rates. Homelike comfort rather than 
unnecessarily expensive luxury. The Stewart is 
known favorably in the Orient, the Antipodes, the 
Hawaiian Islands and to the Tourist. In the center 
heatre and retail district. On car lin 
ferring to all parts of the eity. Motor bus 
trains and steamers, 




















WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN 


That Japan and the Far East 
constantly in the publie mind and 
are arousing a more widespread inter. 
est than ever before, is evident in the 
continued number of books being put 
out by Eastern publishers. The dis- 
armament conference has naturally 
i ed the inte: in Far East- 
ern questions and it is therefore at a 
particularly opportune moment. that 
the new book by K. K. Kawakami 
is placed on sale. 

Kawakami is well known to read- 
ers of Japan, having been a regular 
contributor to these columns for sev- 
eral years. He is also well and favor- 






































ably known through his previous 
books, ‘‘Japan and World Polities,’’ 
“Japan and the World Peace’ and 





others dealing with economic and po- 
litical aspects. His writings on the 
American and Japanese problem are 
invariably of that dignified and 
thoughtful stamp which commends it- 
self to any one who reads more than 
the newspaper headlines. 


The Real Japanese Question 
By K. K. Kawakami 

In the new book which is out ur 
the above title, Kawakami pre 
vigorous and trenchant analysis of the 
delies ni-irritating state of affairs 
which has been brought about between 
Americans and the Japane part 
ularly with the Japanese living in 
America. 

Mr. Kawakami admits that his 
latest book is one of personal opinion, 
but he insists it is opinion based on 
the facts alone. s, it would seem, 
in this day of the all-prevailing yellow 
press, with its screaming headlines 
and ambiguous statements—when they 
do not descend to unashamed distor 
tion of the truth—are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult gleaning for the 
average American 
Mr. Kawakami has gathered into 
his book the statistics relating to the 
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immigration problem, the status of the 
“picture bride’ controversy, the Jap- 
anese schools, land ownership and the 
“gentleman's agreement.’ Whether 
or not one agrees with the author upon 
every point that he has made, one is 
at least grateful to him for pre 
his side of the case in a simple, sincere 
and workmanlike manner, Mr, Kawa- 
kami is heartily in favor of restricted 
immigration, and according to his 
opinion, Japan is equally in favor of 
this restriction, This is probably 
true; Japan is wise enough to prefer 
frying her imperialistic fish closer 
home 

The plea in behalf of the foreign- 
language press and the upkeeping of 
old tradition is wholly reasonable. 
It seldom oceurs to Americans to put 
themselves in the place of the foreign- 
er; they seldom visualize themselves, 
driven by some extremity of economic 
conditions or over-population, to seek 
refuge in an alien land. They do not 
know the ‘‘heimweh,’’ and how 
greatly it may be allayed by old songs, 
a bit of gossip in the mother tongue, 
or a paper carrying news of the old 
home 

Such mediums between the old and 
the new countries work to the best ad- 
vantage of the latter; they bridge the 
painful gap whieh the first genera- 
tion of foreigners in any land must 
encompass; they give him impressions 
and enlighten him regarding his 
newly-adopted country in’ the Jan- 
guage that he unde And it 
is a sadly indisputable fact that these 
foreign-language papers give him a 
far more dignified picture of Ameri 
ca than our own pr with its 
plethora of sensational incidents, ex- 
aggerated and emphasized far beyond 
their originally negligible importance. 

Mr. Kawakami is a man of peace: 
he believes that friendliness and good 
feeling between America and Japan 
are more than possible—it is the only 
rational status. So far, his book is 
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informative and sound. ‘The wider 
and more complicated questions of 
foreign policies he has wisely omitted, 
Let us build up good feeling at home, 
and that may, perhaps, furnish the 
impulse for a righteous settlement of 
these outlying probler 
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Japan and America 
By Yoxr Nocvent 

In this book we have a poet in 
politics, for it is from the pen of 
Yone Noguchi of Tokyo, Te has re- 
printed three lectures which he gave 
in America in 1919 and 1920 to whieh 
has been added an open letter to Cali- 
fornians and another open letter to 
Americans generally. For a man of 
peace, Noguchi takes a highly poetical 
and unusual view of war, particularly 
of Japan’s entry into the World War. 
“Who among the Allied Nations i 
not thankful for it?’ he asks, adding 
that it offered a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for the country to regain its 
own concentration of mind, which Had 
been lost. ‘‘Is there anything like 
war that makes the mind sober, even 
rigid, and makes us forgetful of life's 
selfish desires ?’’ The book is interest- 
ing in its reading, but not sa ing 
or convincing and his open letters 
show a considerable perturbation over 

conditions between the two nations, 
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ea," by Yone Noguchi, 
8, Tokyo, Yen 1.76, 


A Correction 


With regard to a paragraph in our 
issue for November, 1921, to the ef- 
fect that Miss Marie Zelles de Men- 
denez (Marie Telles de Menezes) 
passenger arriving on the 1 
Maru, was to meet her fiance 
whose name was given as F. F. Gel- 
lion—and that the marriage would 
take place on the arrival of the 
steamer, we are now informed that 
F. F. Gellion is a married man, his 
wife being Mrs. Nellie Gellion, 
siding at Humphreys Buildings, 
Hongkong, and our statement there- 
fore must be ineorreet (although 
published on what was considered 
reliable authority), as the alleged 
proposed marriage would be illegal 
and render F. F. Gellion liable to a 
criminal prosecution in the British 
courts for bigamy. We thank our 
correspondent for calling our atten- 
tion to the matter and are glad to be 
able to correct the same. 
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400 OUTSIDE ROOMS 


Equipped with perfect facilities for the 
accommodation of particular people. 


SPLENDID DINING Room PRICES UNUSUAL IN THEIR MODERATION 
EAsiLy REACHED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE CITY 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


AT THE CIVIC CENTER OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J. H. VAN HORNE. MGR. 























WHEN visiting 
Los Angeles you 
will find it to 
advantage to 
sojourn at Hotel 
Clark. Every 
desired luxury, 
refinement and convenience. Situated in the heart of the city. Easily accessible 


to theatres, stores and public buildings. Car lines to beaches, mountains, mis- 
sions, just a few steps away. Write for illustrated folder. 


FREE AUTO BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 


FIVE HUNDRED and FIFTY-FIVE 
ROOMS with private bath 


Fe M. DIMMICK Both European and 


American Plans 
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(proposed), Ja 


Hill Hotel 

. pj The 

J p.; The 

Biltmore Ce rerminal; 

Hotel Commodore, George W. 
Sweeney, v. p. Wz Vo f. 


John IME Bowman, President 
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tion are assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world. 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


Pershing Square. New York 
The World Centre of Great Hotels 





A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
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THE 
ANSONIA 
Broadway 
at 73rd St. 
Edw. M. 

Tierney, V. P. 
in the River- 

side Residen- 
tial Section 
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MORE ABOUT ‘‘MARU’”’ 
(Continued from page 14) 


this way, both words, ‘* Maro’? and 
‘*Maru,’’ eame to be used as a suffix 
for the name of a male person, as in 
‘*Kakinomotono Hito Maru.’’ an 
emiment poet of the 7th century, and 
‘“Sakanoueno Tamura Maro,’’ a fa- 
mous general who lived in the 9th 
century. In ancient times such a way 
of naming a male was practiced main- 
ly by the families of the courtiers and 
direct retainers of the Emperor, but 
after the middle ages it became a 
fashion among the military caste to 
put ** Maru’’ as a suffix to the name of 
a Juvenile, such as ** Ushiwaka Maru,’ 
‘*Ran Maru,’’ and so forth. It is to 
he noted that the ‘‘Maru’’ was ap- 
phed also to the names of certain 
domestic animals or tools possessed 
or fondled by high-class people. as in 
‘*TTiza Maru,’’ a sword well known in 
Japanese history; ‘‘Kogarasu Maru,”’ 
a celebrated sword hereditarily owned 
by the Heike family; ‘‘Shishi Maru,’’ 
a famous musical instrument: ‘‘Ok- 
ina Maru,’’ a noted dog, and so on. 
Such a way of naming an animal or 
thing seems to be due to the fact that 
the owner had so strong an affection 
for it that he gave it a name similar 
to a man’s in personification. As 
stated in Mr. Sharrock’s article, the 


word ‘Maru’? is applied also to a 
castle, but in this ease it has rather 
a different meaning. The old castles 
had each a proper name of its own, 
as the castle in Tokyo or Yedo was 
called ‘* Yedo-jo,’’ the one in Nagoya 
**Nagoyva-jo,’’ ete. These castles con- 
sisted of the main buildings for the 
ruling Shogun or Daimyo, surrounded 
by two, three or sometimes more outer 
Walls and moats for defense, and the 
central or main c¢irele or enclosure 
was called *‘ Hon Maru,’’ or the Main 
Cirele; the second outer one, ‘‘ Nino 
Maru,’’ or the Second Cirele, and the 
third outer one *‘Sanno Maru,’’ or the 
Third Circle. Thus we see that the 
word **Maru’’ used for a part in a 
castle comes from the meaning of a 
circle, quite apart from the ease as 
applied to a ship, ete. 

Regarding the first application of 
the word **Maru’’ to the name of a 
vessel, the Japan Social Encyclopiedia 
(Nihon Shakaiji) tells us as follows: 

“In 19th vear of Tensho (1591 


? 


A. D.) when Tovotomi  Tlide- 
yoshi attempted to subjugate 
Korea, he ordered the feudal 


lords throughout the eountry to 
build large vessels and = contrib- 
ute the same to his government 
for army transportation. The 
Lords who were allowed a heredi- 
tary pension of over one hun- 


dred thousand koku had to build 
two large vessels, and Lords who 
were under the direct eontrol of 
Hidevoshi had to build three 
large-type vessels and five mid- 
tvpe vessels. It was also ordered 
that these newly built vessels, 
when completed, were to be 
brought to certain ports of the 
provinces of Settsu, Harima and 
Izumi. = =On this occasion ITTide- 
voshi himself also built one large 
vessel to which he gave the name 
of ‘Nippon Maru’—this is the 
origin of the word ‘Maru’ as ap- 
plied to the name of ship.”’ 

While the eneyclopwdia above men- 
tioned doves not give the name of the 
reference book from which the = in- 
formation was taken, I presume it was 
abstracted) from Dr. Kurokawa’s 
booklet called ‘‘ Kogei Shiryo,’’ (A 
Ilistory of Industrial Arts), and the 
statement practically coincides with 
what I learned from a historian, so 
that it may well be taken as-authentie. 

It will be interesting to note that 
in Japan it is a custom to apply the 
word ** Maro’’ or ‘‘Maru’’ to the name 
of a male only and not to a female, 
and we naturally come to the conelu- 
sion that In our country we treat a 
ship as of the maseuline gender, con- 
trary to the usage in other countries. 


Kryosut KaAwan, 
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Established 1843 


Prices throughout our immense stocks of Dis- 
tinctive Home-Furnishings have been reduced 
in full proportion to all lower replacement costs. 


FURNITURE 


ORIENTAL RUGS: DOMESTIC RUGS 
CARPETS - LINOLEUMS 
DRAPERIES - WALL PAPERS 


MATTRESSES & BEDDING 
WINDOW SHADES 


Unequalled Assortments - Superior Quality 


Moderate Prices 


216-228 SUTTER ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER 
COMPANY 


COMPLETE 
SILVERWARE 
EQUIPMENT 


for 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
STEAMSHIPS, RAILROADS, 
CAFETERIAS, HOSPITALS, 
CLUBS, FAMILY USE. 


Leading Hotels, Railroads, Steamships 
and Clube are equipped with our wares. 


Illustrations with quotations 
upon request. 


International Silver 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 
150 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


(Continued from page 33) 


of legends of the demi-god Maui and 
his famous mother, the Goddess 
Hina. 

Follow the river for another mile 
and you come to the boiling pots, one 
of the strangest voleanic formations 
extant, within which the waters of 
the Wailuku River boil most furious- 
ly. Close beside them are the thun- 
dering Peepee Falls at the foot of 
which a terrible dragon Kunamoo 
was slain in the long vanished past. 

Beside the falls, where there are 
strange pictures drawn upon the 
rocks, pictures whose meaning can- 
not be deciphered, there are more 
relics of the demi-god Maui, inelud- 
ing his wondrous kite. It is a fasei- 
nating experience to follow the 
course of this river for a few miles 
with someone who knows the old 
stories concerning it. 

Within a mile or so of the Rain- 
bow Falls are the great Kaumana 
Caves, which should by rights be 
called tunnels since they are enor- 
mous tunnels beneath a great lava 
flow that in 1881 seriously threat- 
ened the city of Hilo and was 
stopped in the nick of time through 
sacrifices made to Pele, the goddess 
of fire, by a royal Hawaiian princess. 

Think of this occurring but a few 
years ago, when already street cars 
and elevators were in use in Hono- 
lulu! 

One may enter the Kaumana Caves 
and go as far as one feels inclined. 
It is not likely that any visitor will 
go to the very end, for to tell the 
truth no one knows where that end 
may be. The caves have been ex- 
plored for many miles but no one has 
ever reached the limit of their wind- 
ings. As a marvelous picture gallery 
illustrating the inner workings of 
great volcanoes these caverns are 
unique. 

Every visitor to Hilo goes to Co- 
eoanut Island, partly because it is 
the ideal palm-clad island of the 
tropies and partly because the bath- 
ing there is the finest in the whole 
of the Pacifie Ocean. 

One is getting used to legends by 
the time one gets there and is not 
therefore surprised to learn that 
Cocoanut Island was once a part of 
the Island of Maui but was dragged 
across to Hawaii behind the famous 
canoe of the demi-god. 

The section of mainland immedi- 
ately adjoining Cocoanut Island was 
a famous place of refuge made sacred 
by the gods and thronged during 
times of battle by the women and 
children and later by the defeated 
armies whose safety was inviolate so 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HEN travelers of distinction are about to visit New 
York, the Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained for many years, 
because, in the city of great hotels, there is no other 
which combines in such an admirable manner, the com- 
fort that is essential and the luxury that is desirable. 


Associate Hotels under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 


CLARIDGE MARTINIQUE McALPIN 


BELL 2 

ve : STRATFORD 
One finds in the  Atthe Martinique Hotel McAlpin abounds Hotel Woodstock When the discrim- 
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Claridge, the lead. forts and wishes and luxury throughout 


£ and lu ‘ world’s most fam- _phia” instinctively 
ing men of theat- precede all else. its entire establishment. Sus hotels with the Lomes the mental 
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business life. finements of home. Stratford.” 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
(Continued from page 53) 
long as they remained there. 

Here today is a magnificent yacht 
club whose members land from the 
sea upon a rock from whose rugged 
surface thousands of human sacri- 
fices have been made In days gone by. 

Not far away from here one comes 
to Lokoaka, a place seemingly far 
removed from civilization and yet 
less than four miles from the center 
of the town. Here again legends 
throng in on every side and one 
learns that the palm-fringed lagoon 
was the one-time hiding place of an- 
other great demi-goddess named 
Waka and that there are mysterious 


caverns underneath the bed of the | 


lagoon. 


The visitor will not readily go be- 
yond this point although the coun- 
try is very interesting. It is densely 
tropical, however, and a guide will be 
absolutely necessary. According to tra- 
dition, in the midst of a tropical jungle 
there lies a wondrous clearing in 
which is the entrance to the Heaven 
of the ancient Hawaiian. 

No mention here has been made of the 
Halae Hills with their talking birds 
nor of half a hundred other places 
within easy walking or driving dis- 
tance of the principal hotel of the 
town. 







WORLDWIDE 
BANKING 
SERVICE. 


But Hilo is swiftly being diseov- 
ered by the tourist. Its aceeommoda- 
tions are already becoming strained 
and are being promptly added to. 

For Hilo and its surroundings are 
the tropics personified, and while 
there is no need for an elephant gun 
in this land where there are no wild 
animals and neither harmful insects 
nor reptiles nor poisonous fruits and 
berries, nevertheless in Hilo one may 
safely wear a sun helmet without 
comment and appreciate the comfort 
of it during the warm hours of the 
day. 


Intense Interest Is Shown in Tokyo 
Peace Exposition - 
Big Show Opens on March 10th 

The British firms under the leader- 
ship of the Federation of British In- 
dustries, are showing a very strong 
interest in the exhibition to be held in 
Tokyo this spring, beginning March 
10th and ending in late July. Ac- 
cording to reports, the exhibit space 
allotted to foreign exhibitors, has al- 
ready been taken, and there is still a 
considerable demand among foreign 
firms who are anxious to extend their 
trade in Japan. This condition is un- 
usual, for in past exhibitions of this 
kind, there has generally been more 
or less delay in making application 
for space. In this case, however, there 


The Bank of Ital 
facturers of the 
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has been so mueh enthusiasm shown 
and so many applications received 
that the management has been re- 
lieved of this worry and has even heen 
compelled to refuse accommodation 
to some manufacturers for lack of 
room. The name of the show, ‘* Peace 
Exhibition,’’ is a good one and fol- 
lowing the Washington Conference in 
the interests of peace, will undoubted- 
ly be a drawing ecard. The British 
manufacturers have asked and _ been 
granted permission to have a special 
pavilion to house the combined ex- 
hibits from England, which promise 
to be one of the most interesting parts 
of the enterprise. A number of the 
American firms maintaining offices in 
Tokyo are planning to make repre- 
sentative displays, but no reports of 
such activity as that of the British 
has been received as yet. Plans are 
under way by the directors of the Ex- 
hibition to have the Prince Regent 
and the Prince of Wales present at 
some auspicious time during the visit. 

Enterprises such as this one will af- 
ford a greater opportunity for the 
general public to become more closely 
acquainted with each other’s ways, 
customs and products than any other 
means and will do much to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and good-will 


‘gmong business houses 1n all lands in- 


terested in trade across the Pacific. 
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—our International Business 
Department 


offers to the merchants and manu- 
acific Coast, and to all others who 


are interested in world-trade expansion, the thoroughly 
organized facilities of an International Business 


Department. 


We furnish authentic information concerning market 


conditions, credit standing, transportation costs and 
routing, customs requirements, duties, etc. 


globe. 
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Our Foreign Exchange Department is equipped to 
finance exports to, an 


imports from, any part of the 


These departments are supervised by experts of long 
experience and proven ability. 
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tend our daily flower show” 
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There Are No Obstacles Between Japan and America 


Which Cannot Be Overcome by Justice and Sympathy 


In these words Viscount E. Shi- 
busawa, aged _ statesman, banker, 
philanthropist and captain of indus- 
try for more than half a century in 
Japan, stated the results of his three 
months’ personal survey of condi- 
tions, bearing on the relations of the 
two countries. Although entitled by 
years and amply able to have it 
if he so wished—for he is often re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘Rockefeller of 
Japan” because of his great wealth 
which he has accumulated in his ae- 
tive career—this energetic gentle- 
man of eighty-one years made his 
fourth trip to America against the 
protests of his family and friends, 
who feared that the strain of travel 
for so long a distance and under 
such trying circumstances might be 
too much for his health. ‘I know 
that it is to be a matter of much 
hardship to one of my years,’ he is 
reported to have answered them, 
“but I have much to do and little 
time to do it. If I am to die, 
does it matter if I die in Ameri 
in Japan-so long as somet 
done to help better conditions and 
make stronger the bonds of interna- 
tional friendship between the two 
nations.”’ 

Before leaving San _ Francisco 
for Honolulu where he spent three 
days before proceeding home on the 
Korea Maru, the viscount said: ‘‘We 
have not in any way attempted to 
revive any international questions of 
a controversial nature. We have di- 
rected our attention to such ob- 
stacles, if any, as may be removable 
by voluntary effort on the part of 
individual Japanese residents. Our 
concern has been to study how the 
adoption of American ways and 
American ideals may best be pro- 
moted.”’ 

Viscount Shibusawa was accom- 
panied by Dr. J. Soyeda, one of the 
foremost journalists of Japan and at 
one time vice-minister of finance of 
the empire, who acted as spokesman 
for him, and told of the former’s in- 
tense interest in securing a solution 
of the alien problem. 

“The viscount was of course act- 
ing unofficially and as an individual, 
but he has great influence in Japan. 
We made a survey in Seattle and 
Portland and in Los Angeles, and 
one of northern California. 

“T am not mistaken in voicing the 
sentiments of the viscount when I 
say that he feels that Japanese immi- 
grants should be treated just like 
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other foreigners coming to this coun- 
try. All the people of Japan want is 
fair play. 

“Viscount Shibusawa will draw 
up a report embodying his recom- 
mendations on the Japanese problem 
upon his return home. It is not de- 
cided whether he will present the re- 
port to the home government or give 
it publicity through other channels. 

“The viseount i s that the 
Japanese here must behave them- 
selves, abide by the laws of the State 
and Nation, observe the customs and 
manner of living that you have 
adopted. But unless they are ob- 
noxious, we rather resent any undue 
discrimination against them, and we 
hope that unjustified legislation will 
not prevail.’” P 

Asked about the laws of Japan 
with reference to rights of Ameri- 
cans in that country, Dr. Soyeda said: 

“There seems to be a misunder- 
standing on this point. We have 
never discriminated against Ameri- 
cans in Japan. What laws we have 
passed have affected all foreigners 
en bloc. The American in Japan has 
the same standing as any other na- 
tional. 

“However,” 

















continued the vis- 
count’s spokesman, ‘‘I myself think 
we ought to do away with diserimin- 
ation against all foreigners in Japan 
and revise our laws in this respect. 
The viscount takes the same broad 
view of the matter.’’ 








Art Collection Brings Top Prices 

Six hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and yen was realized from the sale of 
Mr. Mogi’s collection of Japanese and 
Chinese art held recently at the 
Tokyo Art Club. The highest price 
paid for a single piece was 48,000 yen, 
given for a famous tea ceremonial 
cup called ‘‘Gohon Tachidsuru,”’ pur- 
chased by Mr. Yozo Momura, of the 
Samurai Shokai. Mr. Nomura also 
bought a famous kakemono by Moto- 
noby for 24,000 yen. The kakemono 
is in fine condition and is one of the 
best pieces by that well-known master 
of Japanese art. 

A sereen by Okyo brought 36,890 
yen and a set of blue and white sake 
cups sold for 28,900 yen. A beautiful 
screen by Yosai was: purchased for 
9,876 yen, a low price since the screen 
had been judged by experts to be one 
of that artist’s best productions. 
When the bids were opened it was 
found that the purchaser had been 
prepared to pay a much larger sur 
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MME. MIURA 
(Continued from page 29) 


portions, and it needed only a slight 
exercise of the fancy to imagine one- 
self in a theater of Tokyo or Kyoto. 
Japanese of all social degrees were 
seated in the house, from the boxes to 
the gallerv. Even students had stolen 
time from their studies, for in front of 
me was a lad who read between acts a 
text book on political economy. 

‘No other interpreter of Cio Cio San 
has attained the subtlety of Tamaki 
Miura in portraying the charm and 
pathos of the role. Others are able to 
sing the lines with more vocal color 
and a larger volume of tone, but in 
their acting they fail to reach the same 
plane of delicacy. Madame Miura 
works on a smaller scale, but her ef- 
feets are all the more intense for their 
restraint and finesse. The racial bar- 
rier of mind confronting the American 
or Kuropean singer does not exist for 
her. She understands the psychology 
of the character and makes it clear by 
a clever combination of two differing 
traditions of the theater. In moments 
of emotional expression she employs 
an abandonment that would be inde- 
corous on the Japanese stage, and on 
the other hand she brings into an Oc- 
cidental opera quaint refinements of 
deportment that are strange to It. 


‘*In her portrayal there are certain 
things that are incomparable — the 
grace of her movements, the fluttering 
play of her expressive hands, her girl- 
ish animation and the singular blend 
of childishness and maturity. So con- 
vineing is the characterization and so 
fair the picture that to see the tragedy 
descending upon her is like watching 
the crushing of a flower. The death 
scene, as she enacts it, is a demonstra- 
tion of the meaning of the samural 
spirit.”’ 

Has Big Plans for Opera in Japan 


When seen during her stay in San 
Francisco, Madam Miura revealed the 
vision of her life’s ambition, which is 
to return to her own country at the 
head of her own company through 
which she hopes to teach her country- 
men something of the music of other 
lands. 

‘“My people don’t understand 
grand opera, you know,’’ she said in 
a voice so thrilling that it might have 
been mistaken for that of a bird. ‘‘In 
Japan they have no real music, just a 
peculiar kind of their own. The the- 
aters are conducted with one idea, and 
that is a low one. The best people 
very seldom attend. 

‘‘It is my one big dream to take 
them the best there is. The Mikado’s 
son went to France not long ago— 

(Continued on page 59) 
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No Paste Needed 
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Quick — Easy — Artistic 
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Market at Montgomery 


if you are troubled with Nausea or 
Headache while traveling on Train, 
Trolley, Motor, etc., use MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY, the one preventive 
of Nausea, and used by travelers the 
world over. 

Contains no habit-forming drugs. 

For sale at all leading drug stores. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO, Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 








—to THE AMERICAN House seeking to expand 
its business in foreign fields. 


—to THE Foreicn House extending its 
activities to the American field. 


—to THE TRAVELER whom it always welcomes 
and to whom its courtesies are especially 
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THE GREATEST SPORTS FIELD IN THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 17) 

five or six matches being played each Saturday during 
October and November, with the ‘‘cup finals’ attracting 
large crowds early in December, the receipts going to hos- 
pitals and Christmas funds established throughout the Set- 
tlement. The ‘‘ruggers’’ usually get in about three games 
each autumn, while the Americans usually confine them- 
selves to one big Thanksgiving Day contest, in which the 
“‘Civilians’’ are wont to oppose an All-Navy eleven before 
a crowd which includes practically every American in the 
Settlement, together with many Britishers, French and 
other nationalities, who attend largely out of compliment 
to the ‘‘ Yankees’’ and their holiday. 

The sports grounds are kept in magnificent order by a 
small army—or, rather, several small armies—of C hinese 
coolies, who also play the various games with almost the 
sume proficiency as their masters, and are frequently 
called in to ‘Swarm up’? the ‘foreign de * or to sub- 
stitute for some tardy or absent sportsmen. The native 
boys take quickly to almost all of the sports save Ameri 
can and Rugby football, which are too rough for the 
average Oriental. Tennis is perhaps their best game; al- 
though some of the attendants at the ericket and baseball 
fields become: extremely adept at those sports. The ‘*ma- 
foos,’’ or pony attendants, employed on the race-track 
almost invariably make splendid jockeys, despite the fact 
that they get a very limited number of opportunities to 
ride in actual contests. 

Ilockey, polo and swimming attract fewer participants 
and partisans, but are keenly enjoyed by the favored mi- 
nor The polo and swimming clubs have a distinct 
and exclusive social atmosphere, while hockey is played 
largely by the Sikh police and Britishers who have for- 

































merly lived in India, where the game is tremendously pop- 
ular. The stocky little Manchurian ponies which fill the 
place of thoroughbreds in the Far East are admirably 
adapted to polo and many splendid matches are enjoyed 
hy the elect during the somewhat brief season. 

The three permanent pavilions—race club, cricket club 
and ‘‘Raes’’—have splendid kitchen and cafe equipment 
and tea is invariably served during the progress of an 
afternoon’s sport. Tiffin is served at the race-track each 
day during the racing season and at the cricket club when 
an inter-post match is played. Banquets at each of the 
clubs mark the formal closing of their annual seasons, 
when the cups, shields and other trophies, valued at many 
thousands of dollars, are presented to the winners. 











EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 41) 

for the passengers’ enjoyment of the journey, because 
the best advertisement of: any business is the pleased and 
satisfied customer. It is with a great deal of pride that 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha points to the hundreds of its patrons 
who have made one or more trips on its ships during the 
past years. There is much satisfaction in knowing that 
they were so pleased that they were glad to ‘‘come 
again,’’ which is the best recommendation that can be 
gi Competition has no terrors to those who are 
giving the best under all circumstanc 
T= 

Travel is the greatest education and most of the mis- 
understandings that arise between peoples of different 
nations quickly disappear when they begin to know 
each other. This has been advanced constantly in these 

















columns and its truth is being shown consistently. 






























California, Nevada, Arizona 


1235 Van Ness Ave. 
0 Te-PUrEhase San Francisco 


dsonand Essex rotor © 
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Tourist 
interested 17 


California. 


You have more confidence in coming to, or recommend- 
ing, California when you know that in both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles we have the most reliable and complete 
motor service and facilities in Western America. 

To Tourists, 
Cars on a definite guarantee to repurchase the car at a pre- 
arranged cash price when owner is through with it. 
preferred will rent cars with or without driver 


Harold L&mnats 


Distributor of Hudson and Essex Motor Cars 


7th & Figueroa BS 


ty the 
Booking Gsgent 





we will sell new Hudson or Essex Motor 


Or if 


Northern Mexico fi 


Los Angeles 
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MME. MIURA 


(Continued from page 57) 

there he heard grand opera—and I 

hear that he is inspiring my people. 
Will Return to Japan 

“T hope so, for this summer T shall 
return to Japan—the first time I have 
been back since I left six years ago. 
Oh, . I expect to return to the 
United States. I have been treated so 
well in this great country that T 
would be happy not to go back at all. 
But I shall not stay long—j 
T shall take an aecompan 
may give a few concerts. 

“With these concerts I shall at- 
tempt to interest several wealthy peo- 
ple and the government in an opera 
company, T need $150,000 to take 
eighty artists over there for two 
months.’” 

“Do you think the people will like 
it?’”’ she was asked. 

““O yes, indeed! My people think 
that anyone who has sung before a 
king or a queen or a president is the 
best thing.’’ 

And that sentence expressed more 
of this little cosmopolitan artist than 
a dozen apt, superlative adjectives. 


















K. MATSUKATA’ RETURNS AFTER 
AROUND THE WORLD TOUR. 


Returning to Japan on the Shinyo 
Maru, after an extended tour around 
the world, during which he spent sev- 
eral months in Europe investigating 
economic and industrial conditions. 
was K, Matsukata, President of the 
Kawasaki Dock Yards of Kobe and of 
the International Steamship Company 
of the same city. The Kawasaki Dock 
is the largest ship building plant in 
Japan and reached an unheard-of 
prosperity during the shipbuilding 
days of the war. Matsukata, in ad- 
dition to his suecess as a business man 
is also well known in Japan for his 
philanthropies and the latest expres- 


E. CLEMENS HORST CO. 


Choicest California, Oregon 
and Washington Brewing 
Hops 


Three Star and Rose Brands 
Package Hops 


Chevalier and Bay Malt 


San Francisco, New York, Chicago 
London 





i 
Cable Address All Offices: 
CLEMHORST 
All Standard Codes | 


Largest Hop Growers in the World 








sire to benefit his fellow- is, of the last twenty-five years. To 
is shown in the announce- this end, he secured the services of the, 
ment that he would shortly present to best authorities in both Europe and 
the city of Tokyo one of the most com- America, gave them. instructions to 
plete collections of paintings of mod- purchase the best examples that could 
ern European and American artists. be found, giving each artist as nearly 

Realizing that the collection of old equal representation as possible. 
masters had reached a point that is Starting in a small way, the idea soon 
practically prohibitive and also their took an international scope, with the 
limitations from an educational result that when the present collec- 
standpoint, he decided to collect only tion is complete, it will represent an 
representative works from the lead- outlay of between a million and a mil- 
ing artists of the modern day,—that lion and a half dollars. 


sion of this di 
countrymen 
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Metropolitan Laundry Co. 





FOR 


STEAMSHIPS, RAILROADS 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
ALSO FAMILY TRADE 
Telephone Market 2170 
We Have a Parcel Post Service for Out-of-Town 
Customers 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Ree) 
Trade Mark That Protects You— Q 


le2 30 


HESE GOLF BALLS are manufactured by the St. Mungo 

Manufacturing Company of America, whose years of exper- 
ience, modern machinery and the selection of the best of mater- 
ials, assures the player the utmost service—endurance, rotundity, 
and resiliency. 


‘ 
pa 


Made in accordance with the rules of the U. S. G. A. 
$1.00 each—$12.00 per dozen 





The Colonel says: 


Don't forget that in 


panouscie' vic St. Mungo Manufacturing Company of America 


asked, wrong informa- 











on ste oe 121-123 Sylvan Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
played vouwilllosethé New York, 36 Warren Street Chicago, 36 South State Street 





your mistake before he San Francisco, 46 Kearny Street Boston, 143 Federal Street 
has played another 


stroke Philadelphia, 1101 Market Street 
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Above is a view of the palatial steamer Taiyo Maru, latest addition to the fleet of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha and in service on the North American line between San Francisco and Hongkong, by way of 
Honolulu, Japan ports, Manila and Formosa. This is the largest steamer in the trans- 


Pacific trade, touching isco, and in equipment, arrangement, and fact for the comfort 
and pleasure of passengers is unsurpassed anywhere. 
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Across the Pacific 
Along the Pathway 
of the Sun 


Onjthe Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
ciseo, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the ‘Pathway of the 
Sun” along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 
for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 


The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and pleasure of passengers. 
The present fleet athe North American 
line consists of the following: 


8. 8. “Tarvo Maru’’—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons. Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

8. S. “Suinyo: Mano’—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

3. S. ““Tenyo Maru’’—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,398 tons. 

S. 8. “Sierra, Marv’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

S. S. “Korea Maru’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

8. S. “Persia Marv’’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 


S. S. TAIYO MARU 

This steamer was formerly the German 
liner “Cap Finisterre,” built for. service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris and by that govern- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 
operation under the new name of Taiyo 

jaru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for service 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 


The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. They are 
driven by triple screw turbine engineswhich 
account for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one knots per 
hour. These ships are as finely equipped in 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table. Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade. The table is unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
tioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


(Continued on page 62) 
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M. J. B. CorFrEe 


VACUUM PACKED IN TINS 


Remains Fresh Indefinitely— 
SUITABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


First in Quality, Unsurpassed in Flavor. The Most Econom- 
ical Coffee. More Cups to the Pound. Every Can Guaranteed 


M. J. BRANDENSTEIN & Co. 


655 THIRD STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK co. LimrreD 
: Codes Used: At; AB C, Fifth Edition; 
Tan HONGKONG Siu ciitigitc: 
Dock Owners. SHIP BUILDERS, MARINE AND LAND ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS. 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS FORGE MASTERS. ELECTRICIANS 





Toyo Kisen Kaisha S, S. Shinyo Maru in the Hongkong and Whampoa Dry Dock at Hongkong. 


Please Address Enquiries to the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. Sc., M. I. N. A. 
Kowloon Docks, Hongkong. Head Office, Kowloon. Town Office, Queen's Bldg. 





The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company 
Of HONGKONG, Limited 
Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 


General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong. 
ENGINEERS BOILER MAKERS REPAIRERS 
BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS 
DRY DOCK, 787 x88 FEET :: DEPTH, 344 FEET 
SLIPWAYS CAPABLE OF TAKING STEAMERS UP TO: 

No. 1, 2700 TONS; No. 2, 2000 TONS; No. 3, 2000 TONS 
The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 61) 


are driven by twin screw engines. They 
were built expecially for the Trans-Pacific 
trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 

Its passenger accommodations are amid- 
ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 
light and ventilation. All rooms are com- 
fortable. 


maintained between Japan and Portland 
Oregon, via San Francisco eastbound, an 

from Portland to the Orient direct west- 
bound with sailings practically every 
month. 

In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 
by way of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

Another freight service is from Sin apore 
to Havana, Cuba, by way of Japan, China 
Honolulu, San Francisco, New Orleans an 
Havana. 


designed particularly for this trade. These 

at present are 
Croro Maru 
Rervo Maru Meryo Maru 


Haro Maru KarisHo MArRv 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


In connection with the _ trans-Pacific 
service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 
Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
via Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San 


Koyo Maru 


Francisco, Portland, Ore., San Pedro (Los 
— Salina Cruz, Balboa (Ancon), 
Callao, Arica and Iquiqui. This is one of 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


s 


SAILING SCHEDULE—TOYO KISEN 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


WESTWARD TO THE ORIENT 





























Arrive 
STEAMERS | igsye | Sam Francisco) Henelula | Yokohama Kebe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkong 
(1922) (1922) (1922) 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Jan. 9a.m.| Jan. 20 a.m.| Jan. 24 am.)| Jan. 26pm.;__........ Jan. 299 a.m. | ........ Feb. 1 a.m. 
Leave | Jan 3 p.m : 9p.m.} “* 23 a.m - 25 p.m : 7 p.m ‘ 29 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Jan. 19 p.m. | Jan. 30a.m.| Feb. 3a.m.| Feb. Spm.|_—........ Feb. 8 a.m Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 
Leave | Jan. 13 p.m.| “* 19 p.m | Feb. 2 a.m ' 4 p.m ™ 6 p.m. ‘ 8 p.m : 13 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Jan. 30a.m.j| Feb. 10a.m.| Feb. t4a.m./ Feb. I6p.m.| ........ Feb. 19am. | Feb. 23 a.m. | Feb. 26 a.m. 
Leave | Jan. 24 p.m. 30 p.m . 13 a.m. . 15 p.m . 17 p.m : 19 p.m . 24 p.m 
Persia Maru Arrive Feb. 18 p.m.; Mar. 4 a.m.| Mar. 8p.m.|__........ Mar 12 6:5) <esseeer # - eet avers Mar. 17 a.m. 
Leave | Feb. 11 p.m. " 19 a.m | . 7 a.m. ‘ 9 p.m : 3 a.m. 
| 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Feb. 27 a.m | Mar. 10 a.m. | Mar. 14 a.m./| Mar. 16 p.m.) ........ Mar. 19 a.m 
| Leave | Feb. 21 p.m.]| “ 27 p.m . 13 a.m. | “ 15 p.m : IWpm.|] ........ . Spm: | s2ssevads Mar. 22 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Mar. 16 a.m. {| Mar. 27 a.m. | Mar. 31 a.m Apr. 4a.m.| Apr. 7 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 10 p.m.| “ 16 p.m : 30 a.m.| Apr. Ipm.|_—........ . 5 p.m . PMs | essa Apr. 10 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Mar. 24a.m.| Apr. 4a.m.| Apr. 8a.m.| Apr. 10 p.m Apr. 13 a.m Apr. 17 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 18 p.m. : 24 p.m . 7 a.m : 9 p.m " llpm./| —......., : 13 p.m 18 p.m Apr. 20 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive Apr. 7a.m.| Apr. 18 a.m. | Apr. 22 a.m./| Apr. 24 p.m Apr. 27 a.m 
Leave | Apr. 1pm ‘ 7 p.m . 21 a.m ‘ 23 p.m . 2): | ed re i = 27 p.m. |] ........ Apr. 30 a.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Apr. 19 a.m. | Apr. 30 a.m. | May 4 a.m | May 6p.m | May 9% a.m May 13 a.m 
Leave | Apr. 13 p.m : 19p.m.| May 3am.) * 5p.m.; * i oe rere ere . 9pm. |; * 14 p.m. | May 16 a.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive May 12 a.m./ May 25 a.m. | May 28 p.m. | June 1 p.m. | 
Leave | May 5 p.m $ 12pm.) “ 27 am.| * re | ee . | ar ee ee  eedeeees June 6 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Mar. 17 a.m.} May 28 4.m./| June 1am June 3 p.m June 6 a.m June 10 a.m 
Leave | May 11 p.m : 17 p.m 7 3l a.m.j| * 2 p.m ‘ SPM | oi eskes : 6 p.m . ll p.m. | June 13 a.m. 
af as | 
Siberia Maru Arrive June 3am. | June 14 a.m. | June 18 a.m | June 22 a.m. | June 25 a.m 
Leave | May 28 p.m “ 3 p.m ’ 17 a.m. . 19 p.m. ! 23 p.m : 25 p.m June 28 a.m. 
| 
Tenyo Maru Arrive | June 13 a.m. | June 24 a.m. {| June 28 a.m. |; June 30 p.m July 3am July 7 a.m 
Leave ; June 7 p.m : 13 p.m . 27 a.m : 29 p.m | July ipm.| ........ . 3 p.m : 8 p.m. | July 10 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive June 26 a.m. | July 7a.m.j July llam. | July 13 p.m July 16 a.m July 20 a.m 
Leave | June 20 p.m “ 26 p.m : 10 a.m.| “ 12 p.m “4pm. } oo... . 16 p.m : 2i p.m. | July 23 a.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive | July ila.m. | July 22 am./ July 26a.m.'! July 28 p.m July 31 a.m Aug. 4 a.m 
Leave |; July 5 p.m . 11 p.m . 25 a.m.| “ 27 p.m . “9 p.m./|  ........ i 31 p.m . 5 p.m. | Aug. 7 a.m 
Persia Maru Arrive July 28 a.m. ; Aug. 10 a.m. | Aug. 14 p.m Aug. 18 p.m 
Leave | July 21 p.m : 28 p.m : 13 a.m. | * pm.!| ........ : Wam.}|  .....-.. |e, Aug. 23 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Aug. 4a.m./| Aug. 15 a.m. / Aug. 19 a.m. | Aug. 21 p.m. Aug. 24 a.m. | Aug. 28 a.m 
Leave | July 29 p.m . 4 p.m . 18 a.m.| * 20 p.m : OPM | oe Pan ed . 24 p.m. . 29 p.m. | Aug. 31 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Aug. 21 a.m. | Sept. 1 a.m./} Sept. 5 a.m Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m 
Leave {| Aug. 15 p.m.| “* 21 p.m : 4a.m.| * 6 p.m : 10 p.m . ees. | ee cis Sept. 15 a.m. 
l 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Sept. 1 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 16 a.m. j Sept. 18 p.m Sept. 23 p.m. | 
Leave {| Aug. 26p.m.| * Ip.m.] © 15 a.m 7 17 p.m i oS: On cr an) eer ware ‘ 24 p.m | Sept. 26 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive | Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 23 a.m. | Sept. 27 a.m. | Sept. 29 p.m Oct. 2 a.m. | Oct 6 a.m | 
Leave | Sept. 6p.m./ ‘* 12 p.m | 7 26 a.m . 28 p.m : 30 p.m.| ...... 7 2 p.m 7 7 p.m. | Oct. 9 a.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive | Sept. 27 a.m. | Oct. 8a.m.| Oct. 12 a.m. | Oct. 14 p.m Oct. 17 am. | Oct. 21 a.m | 
Leave ! Sept. 21 p.m. - 29 p.m. ° 11 a.m. ™ 13 p.m 7 lI pm.}| ......., ‘ 17 p.m. 7 22 p.m. |; Oct. 24 a.m. 
| 
Persia Maru | Arrive | Oct. 13 a.m. | Oct. 26am. | Oct. 30 p.m | Nov. 3 p.m | 
| Leave | Oct. 6 p.m 13 p.m. | 29 a.m 7 ODA | essa: Es Of | Gaceiees 8 ene | Nov. 8 a.m. 
Taiyo Maru! Arrive | Oct. 23 a.m.| Nov. 3 a.m.! Nov. 7 a.m. | Nov. 9 p.m Nov. 12 a.m. | Nov. 16 a.m | 
Leave | Oct. 17 p.m : 23 p.m. | “ 6a.m., * 8 p.m . 1l0pm.| ........ ss 12 p.m. . 17 p.m. | Nov. 19 a.m. 
Siberia Maru, Arrive | | Nov. 6 a.m. | Nov. 17 a.m. | Nov. 21 a.m Nov. 25 a.m. | Nov. 28 am. | | 
' Leave | Oct. 31 p.m . 6p.m.; * 20 a.m. i “ 22p.m.j ........ “ 26 p.m 28 p.m. ,........ ' Dec. 1am. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Nov. 16 a.m. Nov. 27 a.m. | Dee. la.m.| Dee. 3p.m Dee. 6am 
Leave | Nov. 10 p.m 16p.m.} * 30 a.m . 2 p.m z 4pm./........ : SOM} <cedeus Dec. 9 a.m. 











NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. 
their porte of embarkation the exact date of departure. 


Passengers should ascertain from the Company's Agente at 
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the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all las and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 

S. S. ““Anyo Maru’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 
Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 

8. S. ‘Raxvuyo Marvu’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company i in 
gapen for the South American trade. 

roximately 460 feet long, 58 feet ean 
abd feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and is equipped with 
geared twin-screw engines. 


S. 8S. “Gryyo Maru’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. 

S. S. “Boxuyo Maru’’—Same type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 

S. S. “Servo Marvu’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404’ feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 

With these steamers in service, the South 
American line will be the best equipped 
steamer line in that trade. 


KAISHA—NORTH AMERICAN LINE 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


FOR THE YEAR 1922 





EASTWARD ie AMERICA 





























Hongkong 
> a as jung | Shanghai 
Days | | - 
Docking | 
10 Feb. 11 pan. | 
| 
9 | Feb. 4 pm. 
u Mar. 9 pam 
Survey 
3 Mar, 29 pam 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 4 p.m. | Apr. 6 a.m.|Apr. 
13 PY pm | 
Survey | 
aa Apr. 21 p.m. Apr. 
| 
Survey May 1p.m. |May 3 a.m./May 
it * apm 
Survey | 
Docking May 13 p.m. |May 15 a.m.|/May 
1 “ pan.) * 
Survey 
Docking May 2 p.m. May Sl am.June 2 am. 
i * oapm{ 2pm 
Docking June 13 p.m. | 
8 June 21 p.m. 2 a.m.jJune 25 
Spm) 28 pam 
9 July 7 pan, \July 10 a.m. 
P=" pam 
Docking | July 19 p.m. July 21 a.m \July 23 a.m 
9 “ 2pm) * 23 pm. 
7 July 30 p.m. |Aug. 1 am.jAug. 3 a.m. 
 ipm| Spm 
7 Aug 14 p.m, |A 16 a.m.|Aug. 18 a.m. 
pm| "pm 
6 Aug, 20 pin 
Docking | Sept. 9 p.m 11 am,|Sept. 13 a.m 
Q i pm pm 
Docking Sept p.m. 
8 
8 | Oct. 4 pam 
Docking | Oct. 18 p.m. 
° 
Docking Nov. 2pm. 
° 
Dorking vy. 15 pam. 
7 Nov. 26 p.m. 
7 Dec. 8 p.m. 
8 Dee. 18 pan 








of Steamers, —The stay of steamers at intermediate porta of call is about ae follows: Honolulu 12 hours: Yol 





Stay. 
24 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; 
the requirements of schedule may dem: 
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] ] 
| Dairen repeat | Honolulu | San Francisco) STEAMERS 
= = = } = } 
|Feb. 19 am | Mar. 3 p.m.{Mar. 10 p.m.| ‘Tenyo Maru 
* am “4am 
| 
Mar }am|Mar 3 am |Mar. 16 p.m.|Mar, 23 p.m.| Korea Maru 
fam)" 4pm. ) "17am: 
Mar. 14a.m,Mar. 16 a.m. Mar. 18 p.m.|Mar, 29 p.m.|Apr. 5 p.m, Shinyo Maru 
“bam)* 17 pm 20pm)" 30am 
Apr. 2 pan. Apr. 6am Apr. 8 pan Apr. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
"3am [°° 7am} “10 pam. 
Ape am |Apr. 14 p.m. May 2pm.) Taiyo Maru 
3 pm. 16 pam. 
| 
am, May 2pm|y May 20 p.m,| Siberia Maru 
pm| 4pm. 
May a.m.| May 11 p.m./May 22 p.m.|May 29 p.m.| ‘Tenyo Maru 
: pam. pm)" 23 am 
May am 23 p.m.June 3 p.m.|June 10 p.m.| Korea Maru 
. pm. 3pm)" 4am 
June am. Sp.m.\June 14 p.m.|June 26 p.m. Shinyo Maru 
: pm. 10pm) +" 20 am 
June 17 p.m.| am) June 23 p.m./July 6 p.m.\July 14 p.m.| Persia Maru 
18 am. | | “23pm! 7am 
June am\uly tam\July 2am\July 13 pm(tuly 20 pm.| Taiyo Maru 
: pm! * ipm!* 4pml* iWam, 
July 12 al am.|July 18 am.\July 19 am.lJuly 30 p.m.lAug. 6 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
“13 pm pm|* ipm|* 2pm)" 3iam 
July am.\July 29 a.m,\July 30 a.m.lAug. 10 p.m.lAug. 17 p.m.| Tenyo Mara 
: pm{ "29 pim'lAug, 1pm)" 11am 
Aug am.Aug. 9 a.m.lAug. 10 am.lAug. 21 p.m.|.Aug. 28 p.m.| Korea Maru 
Ne pm) * 9pm!" 2pm) 2am 
| |Aug. a.m./Aug. 24 a.m./Aug. 25 a.m.|Sept. 5 p.m.|Sept. 12 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
: pm)" %pm| "27 pm 6am 
| | 
\ 2pm.| am. ‘Sept. 8 p.m.|Sept. 21 p.m./Sept. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
3 a.m am. oe eel tale 
| [Sept a.m.|Sept. 19 am.|Sept. 20 p.m.|Oct. 1 p.m,|Oct. 8 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
| i pm! pm!" 2pm)" 2am 
(Oct. 4 p.m.|Oct. 15 p.m.|Oct. 22 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
7 * 6pm)" 16am 
(Oct. 14 p.m.|Oct. 25 p.m.|Nov. 1 pm| ‘Tenyo Maru 
* 16pm) * 26am. 
Oct. 28 pm.|Nov. 8 p.m.|Nov. 15 p.m.| Korea Maru 
}* 9pm]*° 9am. 
Nov. 11 p.m.|Nov. 22 p.m.{Nov. 29 p.m.| Shinyo Mara 
3pm] * 3 am, 
Nov. 25 p.m|Dec. 8 p.m.{Dec. 16 p.m.| Persia Maru 
“27 pm) * gam 
|Dec. 6 p.m.|Dec. 17 p.m.|Dec. 24 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
* 8pm)" 18am 
(1823) 
|Dec. 19 p.m.|Dec. 30 p.m.\Jan. 6 p.m,| Siberia Maru 
“21 pm 31 am | 
|Dee. 28 p.m. m.\Jan, 15 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
| * 90pm. m | 














westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 


kobama 
‘Nagasaki 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 hours; Manila 36 hours; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These Sgures are approximave and subject to change nx 


Original from 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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p | Tales of the Sea 
Tales of See and 
ul Tales of the CCC 


Che Log 


OF THE CIRCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB 
Advertising Contract Blank and Rates 
upon application 


Stories and Articles by Celebrated 
Circumnavigators Covers and Cartoons 
by Circumarteditornankivell 
Circumbyspecialdispensationglackens 
and Mile. Lagrima Bonafoux 
The organ of the Circumnavigators 
Club printed bi-monthly for the 
pleasure of Circumnavigators, and 
those who ought to be. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This side of the C $1.00 
The other side of the C $1.50 


Cingle Copy, 20c 
J. H. BIRCH, Jr., Editor 


The Log of the 
Circumnavigators Club 
Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER 
WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 
BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 


MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


San Francisco 





JAPAN SOCIETY NEWS 
(Continued from page 45) 

prising some very fine screens and 
large Buddha and various other 17th 
century objects of Japanese art, to- 
gether with a representative collection 
of carved sword guards (tsuba), 
which will greatly inerease the 1m- 
portance and interest of the event. 

A notable reception committee 
headed by the officers of the Society 
and the Museuin, with other distin- 
guished persons of San Francisco, will 
be in charge and the program planned 
for this opening promises to be one 
of the most beautiful occasions so far 
arranged by the Japan Society. Vis- 
itors in San Francisco interested in 
Japanese art may secure tickets of 
invitation from members of the NSo- 
ciety or from the office of Javan. 


The Orient Comes Unto the West; 

Japanese Business in London 
By F. A. McKenzie in the Daily Mail. 

Many years ago the West invaded 
the East. Hence the big white settle- 
ment, from Shanghai and Hongkong 
to Harbin. 

Today the East is invading the 
West. One direct result of Japan’s 
advance in wealth and _ position, be- 
cause of the Great War, has been to 
bring a large number of Nipponese 


here. We have a big resident colony, 
with its own clubs, restaurants and 
press. It even issues its own direc- 
tory, with close on 50 pages of closely 
set type of names and addresses of 
Japanese living among us. 

The old time Orientals who came 
here were mostly laborers, keepers of 
small restaurants, and laundrymen. 

The Orientals living among us to- 
day are in the main representatives of 
great business houses, military and 
naval observers, and students. 

The Japanese now form a strong 
element in the city of London. First 
come the banks, such as the Japan, the 
Chosen, the Taiwan—these official or 
sem1i-official — and private banks like 
the mighty Mitsubishi and the Sumi- 
tomo. 

One feature of the Japanese colony 
here is the large number of military 
and naval men living in London and 
at the great centers. There is nothing 
sinister about this. Some of them are 
studying our methods; some of them 
are supervising the large purchases 
which the Japanese Government 
makes here. 

The Japanese have their own clubs 
and societies in London. The Japan 
Society in Russell Square is mainly 
English. The Japanese have their own 
Nihon Kwai (Japanese Society) in 
Cavendish Square. 





The Bank of Chosen 





Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Yen 80,000,000 


ae 


Capital Subscribed ; ; . 
Capital Paid-Up . : : 


Total Resources . Yen 600, 000, 000 


@ e e 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, Mr. 8S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, Mr. T. KANO 


Mr. S. KAKEI 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 
(All communications relating to the arrangements of correspondents and the Bank’s general 
foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Depart ment) 


Principal Branches: 
CuHosEn: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 
MaANcHuRIA: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
Vladivostok 
Wells Fargo National Bank. 


JAPAN: 
CHINA: 
SIBERIA: 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 


: 
Directors 
Mr. S. OATA Mr. S. KATAYAMA Mr. S. YOSHIDA 
Mr. Fujimaki, Agent 
é 
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Oregon- Pacific Company 


WILCOX BUILDING 
CABLES: POWLMAC 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Shipbrokers, Freight Forwarders and 
General Agents 


FOR | 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


SERVICES 


Pp Regular direct freight services to and from 
ortland to the Portland to Japan, China, Mexico, Panama 
Orient and and West Coast of South America. 


South America Regular direct passenger service to Japan 
and China from Valparaiso and other West 
Coast points, via Portland. 


JOINT SERVICES OF 
Holland-America Line and Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 


Regular direct freight service from Portland to the United Kingdom, France, Holland and Germany. 


Charles Nelson Company Northbound freight service, San Francisco 
to Portland. 


Columbi , , , Freight service between Portland and 
umbia Navigation Co Siletz, Yaquina and Alsea Bay ports. 


Monthly Refrigerator Service, Portland to 
Elder Steel S. S. Co. Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


PASSENGER BOOKING AGENTS 


Holland-America Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Matson Line 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha and many others. 


STEAMER TICKETS 
to Europe, South America, Hawaii, South Seas and the Orient. 
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YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 


tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 

wonderful climate—unique 

in the evolution of modern 

history. 


Here you will find the East 


cordially meeting the West and the 

Old Civilization melting into the 

New. A social enigma, a political 

maroon sphinx, an anachronism in one 


thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 


Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 
charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 


Ce 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


2% RISEN KAISHA maintains agents 
inthe principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
The full list of these representatives is given 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
service in their power to those who request 
their assistance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world. 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
General Office: Yokohama 

San Francisco Offic 

Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 

New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
Akron, Ohio 


Firestone Park ‘Trust & Savings Bank. 












C. D. Honodle, Union Passenger Depot. 

Rubber City Savings Bank. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Cunard Line, 55 North Forsyth St. 

D, Asbury, Gen. Agent Southern Pacific Co, 

319 Healy Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md. 

‘Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 

Am. Express Co., 19 E. Baltimore St. 


W. B. Johnson, Gen. 
402’ Hartman Bldg 





gent, Southern Paetfic Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
8 Woolworth Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington St. 
Wm. H, Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 


gross St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. 
Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 
Am, Express Co. 43 Franklin St. 
J. H, Glynn, Gon. Agent, Southern Pacific Co. 
ilk St! 
Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 


d by Go« 





gle 


8. B. St. John, D-P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washington St. 
ELC) Fee G. A.. Western Pacific, 450 Old South 


Buffalo, New York 
‘Am. Express Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo Trust Co. 


Berkeley, Cal 
First National Bank. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cosmopolitan Tours Co., 511 Traction Bldg 
American Express Co., 4th and Race Sts. 

FE, Scott, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
20% 2nd National Bank Bldg. . 

W. H. Connor, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
704 Union Central Bldg. 

F.G. Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg 


Chicago, Ill. 
‘Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 
‘Thomas Cook é Son, 203 South Dearborn St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 
Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 
Universal Marine-Agency 142 So. Clark 
C.L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
C. L. McFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 
58 East Washington St. 
J.R. Moriarty, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 
Hohl, G. A., Western Pacific, 700 Westmin- 
ster Bldg: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square. 
The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth St., Cleve- 
land Trust Bldg. 
Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 733 Euclid Ave. 
Am. Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St 
P. Palmateer, D’ P. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bldg 
JJH. Harper, G. A., West'n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg. 
Calexico, C 
G. 0. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific 
Denver, Colo. 
American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 
E.D. Whitley, Denver R., 8. and Tourist Agency. 
11-17 St. 
FW. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 





























Denham Bide. 
J. Pall, D.P. A., Santa Fe, 304 U, 8. Nat, Bank 
W. K. Cuniduff, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 





i8th & California. 
8. Ban & Co., 2009 Larimer St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
D.M. Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 209 








Fifth St. 
C. A. Moore, G. A., Santa Fe, 616 Flynn Bldg 
HW. Warre: P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee and 

St. Paul Ry:, Union Station. 
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Detroit, Mich. . 
Cunard Line, 36 Washington Boulevard. 
Am Express Co., 25 Fort St. West. 
W. W. Hale, Gen: Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
ail Maes 





Bie 
Ait Malcolm, Ge. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
-i7 Lafayette Blvd 
F.T. Hendry, Gen, Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bldg. 
H, I. Scofield, G. A., Western Pacific, Detroit Sav- 
ings Bk. Bldg. 
M.S. Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bldg. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Southwestern 8. 8. Agency. 
El Centro, C: y 
‘Security Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Fort Worth, Te: 
8. J. Anderso: 
Grand Junction, 
Highland Paty ich 
nd Par i 
Highland Bark State Bank. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Laon Nuimainville, Mo. Pac. Ticket Office. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
J.M. Hardy, 707 Walnut St. 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hotel Meuhlebach. 
American Express Co., 1125 McGee St. 
LB. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Seth Rhodes, A. G. P. A., 805 Walnut St, 
Geo. Hagenbuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut St. 
E.C. Roxbury, G: A., West. Pac., 112 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
8 Cal 
8.1. Kreider, Pacific Elec. Building. 
American Express Co, 752 8. Broadway. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, Hotel Alexandria. 
D. W. Ferguson, 7518. Spring St. 
Equitable 8. 8. Agency, Ist and Spring Streets. 
Memphis, Tenn. B 
D_ Wilson, 58 North Main St. 
LC. Bouchard, Gen, Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 
E.G. Clay, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
Grand Ave. 
American Express Co., 308 Broadway. 
C.F. Meltzer, C. M-& St. P. Ry., 205 East Water &. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Cunard Line, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Nils Nilsen, 127 8. Third St 
American Express Co., 619 Marquette 
E. H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 125 
‘South Third St 
G.F. McNeil. G. P. A, N. P. Ry. Co., 
‘522 Second Street. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 


(Continued on page 66) 














311 N. T. Waggoner Bldg. 








Los 











T. K. K. Agents (Continued from page 64) 


New York, N.Y. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 seh ral 


& 
® e 
TheCanard ine Beeteey ss peaawny. { 1dO-China Steam | | American Trading Company 
Mettnon's Tours Marbridge Bldg. —_ dw’y at 34th. nate 

Pak Toure Co. (ihace Navigation Co. HEAD OFFICE: 

Mareter’s Tours, 1123 aca 59 W. 37th St. es 

Frac G. Cla Times Building. . Limited 25 BROAD STREET 


Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 
Edwin H. Low's ———- Agency, 1123 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 


Am. Express Co., 65 B way and 118 W. 39th. 
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International Slee Car Co., 281 5th Ave. . _ ° 
Bennett's Travel 1 Bureau sia sth Ave a eee ai IMPORTERS AND 
ourtney, » Room 604, No. roadway ientsin Line—Every Three Days 
sich caeear ee ae we Rae ao St. - y EXPORTERS 
unard 8. 8. “9 t. aries St. 
J. E. Lambert, St. Charles and Gravier Sts. Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong Contractors Engineers Shipping 
Nogales, Ariz. arn and Canton Line—Every Five Days ? : 
rig care O utnern racinc 
Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. The Steamers of this Company SRA ee =a 
oe a disci Bie: Offer Superior Passenger Ac- NEW ORLEANS-~ gBRUSSELS 
e ; cc 
eocry fhe * | amaiaimamaaaaie throughout with electric light. YOKOHAMA = MaRTiNiGue 
amakl 
E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. : Lp HAVANA 
Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co, . Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai PEKING CARACAS 
We Dok Se ea Ree Oe rs. 1th SC and Japan Line—Every Ten D HANKOW pte ind 
OP erienge C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 4 t pan ry en Vays TIENTSIN VERA CRUZ 
elp Pa. : . MILAN BUENOS AIRES 
Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut St. These Steamers maintain a SYDNEY ROSARIO 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad St. Regular Service between Cal- MELBOURNE MONTEVIDIO 
haved 6 wae, en gutta and Kobo, calling at pent Ri DE JANEIRO 
ge pat oa Company, 200 So, 13th St. Penang, Singapore and Hong ADELAIDE PERNAMBUCO 
PL Pertind ths Corneal iriek Bide: Kong en route, in addition to MADRID SAO PAULO 
C.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. Moji when Westward bound. ee ; 
Pocatello, Idaho. u ers 3 
S. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. A Weekly Service is maintained between 
Pittsburg, Pa. io Smithfield St. Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. “THE EXPORT WORLD 
Am. | Express Co., 009 Liberty Avé: Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
erring, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., Port on Friday Afternoon. AND HERALD” 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 


John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 
C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg., 





In English and Spanish 


J.T. Neison, G. A., Western Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 

Poitlend, Ore. Jardine Matheson @ Co. ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. Limited 
American Expreee Co, 6th and Oak Sta Sicsinii bhacccnaa 47 iia Waa ADVERTISING RATES 


Portland, Me.— Robt. W. Reford oe Pe 198 Middle St. 


Phoenix, Ariz 
W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 


Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 E. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.—First Nationa] Bank. 


Sen Foye Ken Kha, 625 Market 8. INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


Seattle, Wash. 


Cunard Line, 116 Ch St. 
gear pre CyB Av, ORPORATION 
W. H. Olin, i G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
T. J. genet Consolidated Ticket Office. 
Salt Lake, Uta OWNED BY NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


E. A. Shows, 10 South Main St. 
E. R. Jennings, G. A., Western ‘Pacific, Clift B) 





moa Ak A Sigh ge Dunann, care Pacific S. 8. Co. CAPITAL AND SURPLUS UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
reider, prec 
oh ee etek cs U. S. $10,000,000 U. S. $4,000,000 
W.R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Cunard Line, 1136-1137 peel St. am 
m. Express an 
G. 7. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co.. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
ixt 
J. mney Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 lb oon DOMINICAN REPUBLIC JAVA m PANAMA a 
ive St. anton e Batavia baya Col nama 
FE. H. Dallas, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg. Hankow Shanghai § Barahona oe ae 
L. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bldg. Harbin Tientsin La Vega JAPAN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
ee eee « TraveiBureau. Hongkong Sep lt este Macoris Kobe Yokohama Cebu Manila 
acoma, Wash. 
Win, Carithar.D-F.&P. A. Union Pace Co. | ™ OA, Caey  Samehaganael® SPAIN STATS aes 
t 
Washington, D. Cc. Rangoon San Francisco de Macoris Barcelona Madrid Singapore 


The Cunard Line, 517 14th St., N. ag 
American Express Co., 1328 F St. N. \ 


AGENTS IN CANADA. BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
The | Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George teen be eat Bee icdedeges, | — 
Montreal, Que. Once (Buenos Aires) Pernambuco ntos PERU—Lima Calle Rondeau 
Am. Express Co. Son. 326 $ Catherine St., W. a= Saaetne Valparai PORTO RICO eed gaa 
The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. = Ponce = San Juan eae 
oe The Robi, Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. BELGIUM ieimavantGicies "Masse. Petrone Ciudad Bolivar 
See eh obe, Reford Co., Ltd. Antwerp Brussels cities in Cuba (temp. discontinued) | 


parce Ont 
Melville. ‘Davis S. S. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 


Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREE I 9 NEW YORK 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Micgebaat lac a Pk O. Fi inn, 902 Government St. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE LONDON OFFICE cea sanien 
s Conard Line, 622 Hasting St. 232 MONTGOMERY ST. 36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C 27 PLACE TOLOZAN 


Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 
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LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 
TIN WARE, WILLOW WARE, WOODEN WARE 
ALUMINUM WARE, JANITORIAL. SUPPLIES 


325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 


HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
|. wi 


OSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 





TELEPHONE NO. 685 


NO. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 





CABLE ADDRESS: 
BLISS, SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CODE 


Geo. Herrmann Company 


HOPS IN BALES AND CASES 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA AQUA AMMONIA 26° 
SOLVAY 78% CALCIUM CHLORIDE, SOLID AND 

GRANULATED: 
PACKERS OF CROWN BRAND HOPS 


300 FRONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. ESCALLE J. DOASSANS 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINOS OF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONES: SUTTER 4870-437! SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE KEARNY 3117 


A. N. NELSON 4& CO. 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 


BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, PROVISIONS 
SHIP SUPPLIES, CANNED GOODS 
SALT, SALT FISH, ETC. 


87-89 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 
SAN FRANCISCO 








William Cluff Company, 


INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND CANNERS 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


CANNED FRUIT, CANNED VEGETABLES 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, SHOES 
RUBBER SUNDRIES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


Shanghai, China Manila, P. I. 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





PACIFIC ORIENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
EXPORT — IMPORT 
16 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWEN § ALL CODES 


SMOKE ALEXANDER 


HUMBOLDT 


MILD HAVANA CIGARS 
Michalitschke Bros. & Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTERS SAN FRANCISCO 





G. F. NEWELL J. H. MARSHALL 
MarsHacc-Newe cc Suppcy Co. 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
SUPPLIES AND GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 
PHONE SUTTER 63585 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 36830 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 


PACKERS 
ANTLER BRAND 
FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS, PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
GENERAL OFFICE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 


AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 
CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BAYLE, LACOSTE & C0. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TRIPE, CALVES’ HEADS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES, 
SWEETBREAD, LIVERS AND OX TAILS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
444 PINE STREET 


PHONES: 
OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 3% 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF. 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“CRYSTAL” ICE 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M’S. ARMY AND NAVY 
2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


J. W. LEGGETT B. C. BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


516 BATTERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF" 
PHONE SUTTER 374 


HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CERTIFIED BABY MILK. 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 


BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. BRICK ICE CREAM DE- 
LIVERED TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 





H. N. Cook BELTING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LEATHER BELTING 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


You Can Insure Your Baggage 


on Sea and Land 
Against Fire and Theft and All the 


Perils of Navigation and 
Transportation 


AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


325 California St., San Francisco 


Castle & Cooke Ltd., Agts., Honolulu 
Settling Agents in all parts of the world 


PHONES: MAIN 5670 
19806 


YASUHARA CO, 


STEAMSHIP 


PROVISION SUPPLIES 
OFFICE 115 N. SAN PEDRO ST. 


Passenger Agent 
Toro Kisgen KaisHa 
(ORIENTAL 8. 8. CO.) 


219 Jackson St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 


MEL. SCHWEITZER, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 





PANAMA AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 


COLON—PANAMA 
BALBOA 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: 


ANCON, C. Z. 
Cable Address: “PANACO” 
Agents in sel Canal Zone and Republic 
of Panama for 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


(Continued from page 68) 
AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
oung Building. 
PANG cc cethuuresesaas C. Brewer & Co. 

AGENTS IN CUBA 
Havana............. R. Dussag & Co 
Santiago............ Desiderio Parreno 
Cienfuegos......... Cardona & Co 


AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


City of Mexico...... Kato & Co. 

Salina Cruz, Mex... F. L. Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term’! 
Balboa, Panama.. ..Panama Agencies Co. 

Manzanillo, Mex.. 


Mollendo, Peru.... -.Mollendo Agency Co. 


Montevideo, 

Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Buenos Aires, 

Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Lima, Peru......... W. R. Grace & Co. 

o, Peru........ W. race & Co. 

Arica, Chile........ Arica Agencies. 
Iquipue, Chile...... Nitrate Agencies. 


alparaiso, Chile...W. R. Grace & Co. 
erican Express Co. 


meee IN EUROPE. 
..Cunard S. 8. Co. 


Am. vEX ressCo. 6 Haymarket,S.W.1 
Thos. ae & Sons, Ludgate Circus 
reba ocy ane: ....Cunard S. 8. Co 
olland Ta vaiLi kia iimanieokinekons: 
Por ss Srid. 
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AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


London, Eng... 


qonenneenae sages Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
alfisch Bay....... Parry, Leon & Hayhos (C. T. ), Ltd. 
Luderitz............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Cape Town......... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Port Elizabeth...... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, j 
East London....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
Durban............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
Brisbane........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Melbourne......... Thomas Cook & Son. 


Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprie : 
Sydney............. Thomas Cook & Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 


Amoy.............. Douglas, Lapraik & Co. 
Bangkok........... Anglo Siam open. 
Batavia............. The Borneo Co., 

Rose Taylor & oe Ltd. 
Bombay............ Thomas Cook & Son. 

Cox’s Shipping Agency, Ltd. 

Grindlay & Co. 
Calcutta............ Thomas Cook & Son. 


Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
Grindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 


Canton............. T. E. Griffith. 
Chefoo............. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Chemulpo.......... Bennett & Co. 
Colombo........... Thomas Cook & Son. 
Delmege, Reid & Co. 

Dairen............. Dairen Kisen Kaisha 
6 ne Thomas Cook & Son. 
Foo Chow.......... Bathgate & Co 

USAN...........6.. Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Hankow............ Westphal, King & Ramaay, Ltd. 
Harbin............. International leeping Car Co. 
Hong Kong......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Karachi............ Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. 


Keelung, Formosa..Tait & Co. 


Yamashita Kisan Kaisha. 
Kobe............... Toyo Kisen 
Macao.............. De Souza 
Maccassar.......... Francis Peek & Co 
Madras............. Walker & Co. 
Manila............. Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Masampo........... Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Medan............. Francis Peek & Co. 
| _C) | eee eee ae Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 
Nagasaki........... Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Newchang.......... A. Van Ness 
Pedang............. Francis Peek & Co. 
Peking............. Thos. Cook & Son. 

International! Sleeping Car Co. 
Penang............. Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 

McAlister & Co., Ltd. 

Port a Egypt...Worms & Co. 

(Aaawenweks  ssrcare nah & ee 
Baten bieweanes ca xport and Impo 
Samarang.......... Burns, Co. 

Rose Taylor Pe Co., Ltd. 
he Keuawewueewets a ai ie & Co. 

a Poe caw wae oyo n 
Shimidzu........... Amano Kaisoten 
Singapore........... McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Sourabaya.......... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Swatow............. i eepteae & Co. 
Tasingtau........... Goruke Eckford & Co. 
Tientsin............ Liddell Bros. & Co. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Viadivostock.... ... Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Yokohama.......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


NOTE.—AIl offices of the principal railways in the 
United States; also all the offices of Cunard S. S., Mesars. 
Thomas Cook & Son, the American Express Co., and 
International S leeping Car Co., in all parts of the world, 
will quote rates nish tickets. 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
BANKERS, ETC. 


“Travel Without Trouble” 


INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 
MANILA: Manila Hotel 
PEKING: Grand Hotel de Pekin 
YOKOHAMA: 82 Water Street 
HONGKONG: Des Voeux Road 
SHANGHAI: 15 The Bund 
Chief Office 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


San Francisco, 53 Post Street 
New York, 245 Broadway 





McCabe, Hamilton & 
Renny Co., Ltd. 


STEVEDORES 


SHIPS’ MAIL IN OUR CARE PROMPTLY 
DELIVERED 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


CODES: 
WATKINS, SCOTT'S, 9TH ED., A-1, A. B. C. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
**RENNY’’ 





California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 


KULLMAN SALZ & CO. 
Incorporated 
603 Wells Fargo Bailiee 


San Francisco, Calif., U. S. 
Cable Address pga 


‘*JAPAN”’ IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 
PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“"LANGLEY’’ 
A. B. C. CODE STH ED. IMPROVED 6TH ED. 
BENTLEY-WESTERN UNION 8 LETTER 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
42-60 FIRST STREET 11-21 STEVENSON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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erate EL 
ORIENTAL HOTEL—KOBE 
FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Oriental’” KOBE American Plan—Rates on Application 


Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section in Japan. European Steward. Completely Equipped Garage. 
of the City. Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the 


few Banquet Ballroom and Theatre recently completed and 
American Hatoba. Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed now open for Private Dances, Receptions, Theatricals, Dinners, 
view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. Fireproof, Lectures, Concerts, Motion Pictures, and ‘meetings of all kinds. 
Steel, Stone and Brick Building. Hot and Cold Running Banquet’ capacity, 350 persons; concert capacity, 700 persons, 
Water, Steam Heat and Telephones in Every Room. Electric Completely equipped stage with scenery, lights and dressing 
Elevator Service. Large and Handsome Foyer. Best Orchestra rooma. European steward in charge. 


Under the Personal Direction of KENT W. CLARK 
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World Business 


Men of vision head our Foreign Trade 
Department; men who are well schooled 
in the practices of foreign exchange; men 
endowed with keen business sense, and backed 
by banking facilities that are international in 
scope. 






Importers and exporters will realize the acme 
of efficient service by placing their foreign 
exchange business in the hands of this strong, 
progressive bank. 


LADD & TILTON 


BANK 


OLDEST IN THE NORTHWEST 
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FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 





RMS “AQUITANIA™ 


Passenger and Freight 

New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean Halifax—Southai n 

New York—Liverpool Boston—Liverpool Halifax—Liverpoo! 
New York—London Boston—London Halifax—London 
New York—Bristol Portland, Me.—London 
New York—Antwerp M Portland, Me.—Bristol 
New York—Rotterdam America—Levant 


65_N. Forsyth St 
107 B, Baltimore 


1227-1220 Washington 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Ind Prince ¥ 

50 King St., 
712 Smithfeld St. LU PrPTse 622 Hastings 
198 Middle St... LAND, ME. 270 Main St. 
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For detailed sailing schedules 


on North American-Orient 
Line, see pages 62 and 63 


of this issue. Ins 


The semi-tropic route along the pathway of the sun, calling at 
HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA, KOBE, NAGASAKI, DAIREN, SHANGHAI, MANILA, HONGKONG 


Fast and frequent sailings about every two weeks, on steamers unexcelled in size, safety, comfort_and luxury, 
including the palatial S. S. Taiyo Maru, the largest in passenger accommodations entering San Francisco, 


DIRECT SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA VIA CANAL AND WEST COAST PORTS 
Passenger and Freight Office, 625 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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TO THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Our Foreign Department directly connects American enterprise with 


the world’s routes of trade—reaches to the ends of the most 
remote business trails. 


Anglo service meets the every requirement of International Commerce. 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 

MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

J. FRIEDLANDER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

C. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

HARRY COE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

W. BE. WILCOX 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
PRESIDENT DOLLAR STEAMSHIP CO. 
K. R. KINGSBURY 
PRESIDENT STANDARD Oi« CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 
CHAS. C. MOORE 
PRESIDENT CHAS. C. MOORE & Cv. 
M. FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT GREAT WESTERN POW. 
ER CO. 
EDWIN A. CHRISTENSON 
SHIPPING AND LUMBER 
R. D. ROBBINS, JR. 
PRESIDENT BANK OF SUISUN 
ADOLFO STAHL 
EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 


OFFICERS 


J. W. LILIENTHAL, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


FRED F. OUER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


V. KLINKER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. S. CURRAN 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. W. HARRISON 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


E. R. ALEXANDER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


DIRECTORS 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 


WM. F. HUMPHREY 
ATTORNEY 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS 


PRESIDENT J. D. SPRECKELS & 
BROS. CO. 


SIG. STERN 
LEVI STRAUSS & CO. 


J. R. HANIFY 
SHIPPING AND LUMBER 


A. W. FOSTER 
CAPITALIST 


JOHN GAYLE ANDERTON 
ASSISTANT CASHIER & SEC. 


GEO. A. VAN SMITH 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
EUGENE PLUNKETT 
ASSISTANT CASHIEB 

L. J. AUBERT 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


F. J. HOAGLAND 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


V. R. PENTECOST 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


J. J. MACK 
CAPITALIST 


J. C. McKINSTRY 
ATTORNEY 


Cc. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


M. MEYERFELD, JR. 
CAPITALIST 


WALTER E. BUCK 
CAPITALIST 


W. E. WILCOX 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Google 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The Anglo & London Paris National Bank 
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Cigars 

Michalitschke Bros. & Co... 70 
Coffee 

Caswell's Coffee......... 62 
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Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co..... 63 
‘The Taikoo Dockyard & Eng.Co..... 63 


Druggists 
Langley & Michaels.......... 
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Ansonia, New York.. 5‘ 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
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; A place where it is summer 
all the year— 


s, nor the high temperature of 
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There is no Place Like Del Monte 


Del Monte is the ideal place in which 
to spend a few days before sailing or 


after jaectng J from abroad. It offers 
every facility for out door sport. 


ONLY 4 HOURS BY TRAIN FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 125 MILES 
OVER FINEST MOTOR ROAD IN THE WORLD 


American Plan Only—Super Excellent Table 


Wire or wireless reservations at our expense 


Carl S. Stanley 


MANAGER 


Below: The Lodge at Pebble Beach facing the Sea 
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Springtime is blossom time in Japan as elsewhere about the world. 
when the cherry trees, with their cloud of bloom, lure the lovers of 


beauty to parks and gardens, 


HANA-MI 


The unique festival of cherry viewing that is one of the national institutions of Japan. 
How the pleasing springtime custom, established in the dim past, is observed 


by the people of all classes. 


Love of beauty inculcated from childhood 


by participation in seasonal floral events 


By Jane KyNNERSLEY 


F we sail on the Tenyo Maru leaving San 

Francisco on the 26th of March, or the 
Korea Maru on the Ist of April, we will 
be in time for the cherry blossom festivals 
at Tokyo and Kyoto. The Tenyo brings us 
into Japan on the 12th of April and the 
Korea a few days later, on the 18th. If 
we wait for it, we may miss some of the 
interesting displays in Kyoto, but if the 
season happens to be a little late—and it 
looks a bit like it in view of the reports 
of unusual weather that has been experi- 
enced thus far this year—we will have 
ample time to see some of them at Tokyo 
and Yokohama. Taking the Tenyo will 
give us the very best of all at Kyoto, when 
the mountain side at Arashiyama is a mass 
of bloom, and the lovely slopes of the Yoshino hills, when 
the pink and white petals fall like clouds of softest 
snow.’” 

The Colonel folded up the sailing schedule that he had 
been studying and looked first at his wife and then at me, 
as if to have our opinion on the subject. Knowing the 
Colonel, and being wise in our day and generation, we 
put on our most expectant and intelligent look and said 
nothing, awaiting his decision, which we knew had al- 
ready been made in his own mind. 

“T think on the whole, that we had better wait for the 
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Korea Maru. That is, if we ean get the reservations we 
want, and I will call at the steamship office in the morn- 
ing and see what they have for us.’” 

All my life I had heard of Japan as the ‘Land of the 
Cherry Blossoms.’’ Always I had thought of them in the 
terms of our beloved California. [ pictured in my mind's 
eye, standing on some lofty hilltop, like those that hedge 
in the lovely Santa Clara Valley and looking out over a 
sea of pink bloom—such as we have in the spring in our 
own great Sta A cherry orchard, in my mind, meant 
groves of big, well pruned, close-growing trees whose 
cloud of blossoms was a prelude to the burden of luscious 
red fruit that came in great clusters a little later on, 

In Japan, cherry blossoms are quite different. Things 
are not done there in the California way. For over there 
but one thing is expected of the cherry tree. It is not 
asked to bear lovely blossoms and a load of fruit, too. On 
the contrary, it has but a single mission in life and that 
is to be beautiful. That is its splendid destiny and when 
it fulfills it, in the soft days of the spring, the people, high 
and low, rich and poor, are filled with great joy and pour 
forth in merry multitudes to stand and gaze, to admire 
and write poetry about the blooms and return to their 
homes happy and satisfied. The trees of Japan are not set 
out in great acreage, like in lands where fruit is the first 
consideration. They are planted in rows and clumps and 
groups in such spots as are suited to them, where they will 
add to the beauty of the landscape—along the river banks, 
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No home too poor not to have its cherry tree and none too prosaic not to admire the blooms, 


floating smoothly over gentle slopes above the streams; in the parks—sometimes in great double 
rows—in the stately villas,—before the doors of every humble home—in ones or twos—and in 
Tokyo, around the ancient walls that surround the grey moats of the Imperial Palace—and in 
some parts of the country—in a riot of color, over whole mountain sides—particularly at Yosh- 
ino near Kyoto, which is said to be the home of the wild cherry in Nippon. 

No other flower in all the world is so beloved, so exalted, so worshipped as sakura-no-hana, the 
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In parks and temple grounds the people gather during the cherry blossoms season. 


cherry blossom of Japan. For at least two thousand years it has been the crest of a cult, which 
has expressed its veneration by this annual festival. It is the emblem of chivalry and knightly 
honor, the symbol of purity, and by these tokens has come to be the national flower of the Empire. 

Unlike the chrysanthemum, which is so highly regarded in Japan that it is also synonymous 
with that land, and many other flowers which while originating in other climes have been brought 
to the fullest expression of beauty at the hands of the gifted wizards of plant life in Japan, the 
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The hundred and fifty year old cherry tree in Maruyama Park, Kyoto, most celebrated in Japan. 


cherry is Japan's own flower, indigenous to the soil of the Yamato hillsides and the provint 

lie about Nara and Kyoto. It is, during its brief season, more omnipresent than the Kiku, or 
chrysanthemum, because it is an out-of-doors flower and not a hot-house, hand-reared creation 
that attains fullest fruition in the production of a single bloom, however lovely. The trees that 
bear the cherry blossoms are larger than those of other lands and attain great age and remark- 
able spread of branches and bring forth their blooms in a perfect cloud of color that has been 
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Under the clouds of cherry blossoms, beside the placid river at Arashiyama, near Kyoto. 


the inspiration of millions of sonnets from the poetic inhabitants of these islands. 

This is one of the things that is purely and strictly Japanese. It did not come from China, as 
did so many of the arts and erafts and religions, for the cherry blossom of China is today, and 
always has been, a small insignificant white flower, that is unhonored and unsung, but in Japan 
it was in royal favor and high popular esteem long before the Buddhist and Shinto religions 
came sweeping from the mainland, with lotus symbols and peony decorations. 
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As early as the fifth century, the Imperial court at Nara 
made boating excursions along the cherry-bordered lake 
and the Emperor used to hold court at the ‘‘ Palace of the 
Young Cherry Trees’’ during the time of their blossom- 
ing. It was in these glad poetic days that the Imperial 
garden parties were begun, at which occasions princes, 
priests, knights, nobles, poets and scholars fared forth 
among the colorful trees and waxed poetic in brief and 
sentimental odes, which they wrote on strips of paper and 
tied to the branches of the blooming trees. Since that time, 
fifteen hundred years have come and gone and the Im- 
perial garden parties still continue to be one of the 
national events. 

In history and legend, the cherry blossom is inseparably 
associated with the Empire. It is, in fact, older than the 
Empire itself, as one of the first knights of the Order of 
the Cherry Blossom was Yamato Take, a hero of the early 
days, who conquered the aborigines, accomplished prodigies 
of valor, was the first exponent and exemplar of Bushido, 
the creed of knightly chivalry and later came to be re- 
garded as the personification of ‘‘ Yamato Damashi,’’ the 
spirit and soul of Japan. 

The flower made an instant appeal to the warrior and 
was adopted by him as an emblem because, when blown by 
the rough wind, it does not cling to the branch but drops 
off in the full beauty and vigor of its life,—unbroken and 
unmarred by the blasts. Thus claimed the samurai, should 
the warrior die—without a single stain upon his honor— 
courageously facing the enemy, without cowardice or re- 
gret. Both the cherry and the warrior who dies thus are 
Akaki Kokoro—pure in heart. 

During the romantic and picturesque career of the 
Emperor Go Daigo, who was in hiding for three years and 
spent the time in the Yoshino mountains, where the cherry 
was said to have originated, it became more and more 
associated as the symbol of martial valor, truth, honor and 
fidelity among friends. Go Daigo was a gay fellow and 
beloved by all for his gallantry and daring. In the time 
he lived in these hills, his adventures and escapades were 
on every tongue and are as much a part of the lore of the 
neighborhood as the cherry trees themselves. 

One of these tales, held in special veneration, is con- 
nected with the story of Bingo-no-Saburo, one of Go 
Daigo’s faithful retainers and relates to a particular type 
of cherry tree. 

He it was who in a way first brought the cherry tree into 
prominence, through his attempt to rescue his fugitive 
master. Kojima Takahori, as he was also called, wishing 
to advise his lord, then in the hands of his enemies, that 
his friends were striving to rescue and aid him, and being 
unable to communicate with him, cut away the bark of one 
of the large cherry trees, and on the bare trunk wrote the 
following poem, in Chinese characters: 


“Oh Heaven! do not destroy Kosen, for Hanrei still lives.”’ 


This referred to the ancient Chinese ruler Aosen, who, 
like Go Daigo, had been driven into exile, but who was 
rescued by his faithful retainer Hanrei. The guards, who 
came upon the bleeding tree thus inscribed, were ignorant 
men and unable to decipher the meaning of the lines. So 
they called their prisoner to help them. Go Daigo trans- 
lated them and immediately understood the message thus 
conveyed that his faithful and loyal servants were still 
trying to aid him. 

This incident has been made the subject of thousands of 
poems and stanzas, and trees of this kind are eagerly 
sought for, as every one who has any cherry trees in his 
gardens at all wants at least one of the Bingo-no-Sakura 
variety for sentiment’s sake. It is an unusual type, hav- 
ing small white flowers, accompanied by full-blown leaves 
and small red leaf buds. 

More poems have been brushed upon the tangaku or 
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strips of soft paper, in honor of the sakura, than have 
been bestowed on any other object in Japan except per- 
haps Mt. Fuji and the moon, both of which are highly 
favored among the poetically-minded. The fashion started 
centuries ago, still has a great vogue and during the 
blossom season thousands of these little strips are to be 
seen attached to the branches of the trees. All the em- 
perors, the hundred poets, lords and other immortals, 
have sung its praises from time immemorial. In the 
trenches and dugouts of the plains of Manchuria and 
Siberia, in the camps along the battle line, the soldiers 
made festival trees out of bits of pink papers or hailed 
the blossoming crabapple tree as the nearest substitute for 
their home blossoms. In temples and palaces, on screens 
and walls, on fans and kimonos, in metal and pottery, 
painters, artists, decorators, designers and artisans of 
every degree and kind have employed the buds and the 
blossoms more than those of any other flowering thing. 
There are forty-three cherry blossom crests found in the 
books of Japanese heraldry, and a cherry blossom super- 
imposed on a chrysanthemum is the insignia of one of the 
princely houses. 

School children of some classes wear a small metal cherry 
blossom insignia in their caps, and in the month of April, 
nearly everything one eats — sweets, cakes and other 
things, are in the shape of the five-petaled flower, or at 
least decorated 1n some way with it. 

April is regarded as the cherry blossom month and 
everywhere in Japan this is the gala season of the year. 
Everything leads up to it, waits for, and dates from the 
‘‘time of the cherry blossoms’’ far more than the ‘‘season 
of the chrysanthemums.’’ Special dances are introduced. 
as for example the famous ‘‘.Wiyako-Odori,’’ which has 
heen performed each year continuously for nearly three- 
quarters of a century in Kyoto, special plays associated 
with the blossoms are produced, special excursions and 
pienics are planned, for every one must have some time 
off from business or household cares in order to go blossom 
viewing. Railroads and highways are jammed, for even 
the poorest laborer will gladly trudge long distances to 
some famous place to see the historic trees, if they have 
not the fare to pay on the special cherry blossom excursion 
trains, 

The whole landscape seems abloom with delicate petals, 
but there are special localities where the growths are par- 
ticularly pleasing, either because of the special quality, 
size and coloring of the blossoms or on account of the 
location or surroundings. Of these the best known are 
Yoshino, a village in the Yoshino mountains, some thirty 
miles from Osaka, which is said to be the place of origin 
of the cherry trees. At any rate, here the whole mountain 
sides are colored with a mantle of bloom during the brief 
season when the blossoms are at their best. Yoshino was 
the seat of the Imperial court called Nan-Cho for some 
fifty-seven years during the time of exile of Go Daigo and 
his two successors, and it was in this brilliant period that 
the cherry blossoms received Imperial recognition. 

The place is dead now, except for the fortnight when 
the flowers are in bloom, when it wakes up to welcome the 
visitors from far and near and when the whole popula- 
tion turns out to view them, the glory of the hillsides along 
the deep ravine. There are three distinct places where 
the views are most appealing and these are known now, as 
they have been for centuries, as ‘‘the hillside of a thousand 
cherry trees,’’ then ‘‘the thousand cherry trees in the 
middle,’’ and farther on ‘‘the thousand cherry trees in the 
rear.’’ Many of the trees are very old and their gnarled 
and knotted trunks support masses of pale blossoms which 
have been compared by the poetic to everything from 
bleaching linen to the tumbling waterfalls. 

The cult which was inaugurated by the court at the time 


was carried on to Nara, when the royal residence was 
established there and later on to Kyoto, in the eighth cen- 
tury, and the trees transplanted from the hills of Yamato 
under Imperial order, flushed the gardens with each suc- 
ceeding spring. 

It was never considered unmanly to admire and do 
homage to the loveliness of the delicate blooms and every 
warrior considered it a considerable accomplishment to be 
able to compose a stanza in honor of the vernal event. 
Hideyoshi, the great general, who was given the title of 
Taikoo, though a man of blood and iron, of fierce deter- 
mination and cold ambition, was a worshipper of the 
cherry blossoms. He brought the custom into its greatest 
vogue by giving garden parties in honor of the blossoming 
at his golden palace on the slopes of Momoyama near 
Kyoto, which were attended by ten thousand guests. 
The Yoshino hillside, with the high-sounding name, had 
its greatest days in history during his reign, when he 
assembled another party of ten thousand of his princes, 
lords, knights, daimyos, and their retainers in gala array 








and gardens. Prince Ito is said to have been as pleased 
over the fine avenue and the rare specimens of these trees 
scattered among the evergreens at his villa at Oiso as in the 
realization of any of his greatest dreams of political suc- 
cess. Admiral Togo and General Nogi, heroes of the 
Russian War, and revered among the great of the Empire, 
beth planted cherry trees as they journeyed here and there 
about the country and the verses written on such oe- 
casions by them are highly prize: 

After Yoshino, Nara, with its lovely Kasuga Park and 
the cherry trees about the shrine are worthy of a visit and 
then comes Kyoto, where every one of its thousand temples 
has more or less trees growing in its compound. 

Kyoto has for centuries held its own festival of the 
cherry blossoms, when the Maruyama hills that guard the 
city on the east are covered with the pinkness. Cherry trees 
are everywhere—of all sizes and of every shade of color— 
clouds of pink, masses of rose and brilliant red, in sharp 
contrast with the pines. Maruyama Park, at the head of 
the great thoroughfare called Gion, is the center for the 











Under the cherry trees in Kyoto's pleasant parks the people gather 


in gay family parties. 


along the mile-long hill to do honor to knighthood’s flower. 
Here they admired the fragile Howers, sipped their cups 
of salted cherry blossom tea, and dashed off a poem in 
honor of the day and the flower. So a custom was estab- 
lished and today this hillslope at Yoshino is the greatest 
graveyard of poetry of any place in the world, for nearly 
every Japanese who visits the place is inspired to write 
his thoughts in poetie form and leave the paper fluttering 
among the blossoms. 

In the years that followed, the Tokugawa shoguns, con- 
tinued the practice of planting trees and of encouraging 
the public appreciation of the flower and when the capital 
was removed to Yedo (Tokyo) they planted lavishly in the 
parks and publie places and it is here that they are to be 
seen in great profusion to this day. Great men of all 
periods in Japan have taken pride in their cherry groves 
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spectacle, as there are many varieties seattered about the 
spacious grounds. Here, too, is the Gion-Yo-sakura, ‘the 
night blooming cherry tree of the Gion,”’ the oldest and 
most celebrated tree in all Japan, if not in the world. 
It stands on a knoll; a noble old tree, with huge, thick 
trunk and enormous twisted branches, stretching half a 
hundred feet on either side. So great their weight that 
after supporting themselves for a century and a half, they 
now must be supported by many posts and props. It is 
the weeping variety and blooms to the very top and when 
the blossoms descend in a shower of color from every 
pendent twig, it is a sight worth traveling many miles to 
see. This tree is an institution in Kyoto and its condition 
is heralded in the public prints with as much prominence 
as the weather itself. Details of when the first buds are 
seen and when it comes to full glory are eagerly read and 
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shops, stores and factories close on certain days during the 
time it is in bloom that all employees may go and enjoy 
the wondrous sight. Thus the whole neighborhood re- 
sounds with laughter and song and gayety, both day and 
night, when the jolly pienickers are about, for in order 
that the beauty of the spectacle may not be missed for even 
a minute, electric lights and iron baskets containing pine 
cones and wood billets, set on the top of high poles make 
the scene more fairy-like and entrancing by night than by 
day, thus giving the hoary giant its sonorous name of the 
‘‘night blooming cherry tree.’’ 

Another spot beloved by all Kyoto whieh should be vis- 
ited by every one who has the good fortune to be in that 
delightful city during the lovely month of April when the 
cherries are at their best, is at Arashiyama, celebrated as 
one of the most beautiful places in Japan, and because it 
is held by the Japanese to contain within its narrow space 
all the exquisite beauties of nature. Here, at the foot of 
Ifozu rapids, the river is known as the Oigawa, and is 
spanned by a long rustie bridge. On the steep mountain- 
side which rises above the mirror-like stream thousands of 
cherry and maple trees have been planted among the pines. 
These were brought from Yoshino by order of an ex- 
Emperor, who lived for a time at the temple close by, in the 
13th century, and in the spring and fall when the trees 
are in full bloom, their varied colors, contrasting sharply 
with the dark green of the surrounding pines make a sight 
that is beyond description. As shown on the cover of this 
issue, the whole mountain is a mass of color, ranging from 
the lightest almost white-pink to the deepest red. At the 
base of the hill are graveled walks and many avenues 
bordered with rows of trees under which the people as- 
semble during the festival time. Some idea of the attrac- 
tion of this place can be gained when it is learned that 
as many as twenty-five thousand people have been seen 
assembled here in a single day, lured there for their out- 
ing by the beauty of the scene. Boats ply back and forth 
across the placid stream like giant dragon flies and the air 
resounds with gay laughter and sounds of merriment. 
The cover page of this issue is from a photograph taken 
at this time. 

A little later with its blossoms than Kyoto, which 1s 
slightly farther south, comes Tokyo. ‘Here, due to the fact 
that it is the Imperial city and that from its first inception 
as a capital to the present time, due recognition of the 
chaste blossoms has been given by all rulers, and author- 
ties, you see the cherry trees under most favorable condi- 
tions. 

The first festival of the season is held at Ueno Park, a 
vast pleasure ground of the people, surrounding the mor- 
tuary temples of the Tokugawa shoguns, where thousands 
congregate. Here the trees are of great age and size 
and tower against the background of picture pines like 
banks of rosy clouds or waterfalls of flame. Beneath the 
long avenues stream thousands of people of every class and 
dress, all out for a good time during the festival month. 
A week later, you find equally great crowds at Mukojima, 
where a roadway along the river bank is lined on either 
side with huge trees whose masses of blossoms meet over- 
head, making a mile-long tunnel of bloom, enchanting by 
day and a fairyland, indeed, by night, when the lights 
blaze and the million of Tokyo’s inhabitants turn out to 
enjoy themselves. No vehicles are permitted here and the 
police are busy keeping the fun-makers in motion and pre- 
venting congestion and over-crowding. It is a good- 
natured, fun-loving crowd which enters into the spirit of 
the carnival, with great zest. Double rows of tea houses 
and sake stands line the way, booths and shops for toys, 
sweets, souvenirs, and side shows tempt the crowds, while 
from the water come equally boisterous and happy sounds 
of groups on house-hoats, sampans, and pleasure craft of 
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every sort. This is the people’s carnival, an annual event 
eagerly anticipated, when everyone turns out. The miles 
of blossoms are matched by miles of sake tubs and under 
the influence of this mild rice wine, which is a laughter- 
stirring drink, without any fighting qualities in its brew, 
the crowds grow gay and happy—a rollicking saturnalia. 
but one that is always in hand and under control. 

Sake is quite an essential to the enjoyment of the cherry 
blossom festival and flows freely everywhere. 

‘Without wine how can one enjoy the view of the 
cherry blossoms ?’’ 
said the Emperor Richiu on one of these Joyous occasions 
five centuries ago when a petal fell in his cup as he was 
raising it to his lips. 

‘‘Water for reflection and sake for refection,’’ seems to 
have ever been the adage among the devotees of the cherry 
blooms, for everywhere avenues of trees are planted as 
near the water as possible. Thus at Koganei, in Tokyo, 
there is a magnificent row of trees on either side of the 
aqueduet which conveys the drinking water of the city 
from the neighboring reservoirs. There are thousands of 
these, as it is recorded that the Shogun Yoshamune in 
1735 brought ten thousand of them from Yoshino moun- 
tains, believing that the reflected purity of the blossoms 
would preserve the purity of the water. <A similar effect 
is observed on the Edogawa—a canal in the Koishikawa 
distriet—where, for a mile or more, the trees planted close 
to the water’s edge on either bank are reflected back in 
double beauty. To slip among this colorful aisle in one 
of the numerous pleasure boats, is like a trip into fairy- 
land and is among the most beautiful of all the incidents 
of the cherry festival. 

At Sendai, a night’s journey to the north from Tokyo, 
there are some different varieties of trees to be seen. In 
one of the parks on the hill above the town, there is a 
double row of giant trees that tower some twenty or thirty 
feet from the ground without a branch or twig. They are 
very old trees, whose trunks are from ten to twenty inches 
in diameter, and are of the weeping variety. From the 
short branches that crown them the long swinging twigs 
hang down in a cascade of blossoms that gives a charming 
effect to the place. Still farther north, on the island of 
Hokkaido, the northernmost of the larger islands of the 
Japan group, are still other sorts which inelude many of 
the varieties seen on the American market. The experi- 
mental farms of the Imperial Government have been as 
successful in producing eatable cherries as they have in 
producing the American apples and other hardy fruits and 
many tons of delicious cherries are raised for the Tokyo 
and Yokohama tables. These, however, are not considered 
in the same class as the other cherry trees, which are 
pampered and petted and developed for their blossoms 
and the esthetic delight they give rather than for their 
commercial values. | 

Of these blossoming trees there are ten different kinds, 
from which the hundred or more different varieties of 
blossoms have been propagated. Of these ten, the best 
known are the Yama-sakura, the mountain wild cherry, 
which is the first to bloom in the spring; the Yoshino- 
sakura, named from the district from which the original 
species of all the cherries came. Then comes the Aigan- 
sakura or equinox cherries, which bloom after the others 
have been seattered by the winds, and after these are seen 
the many-fold blossoms, species that have been carefully 
propagated and developed into large and superb blossoms 
that are the last word in cherry eulture. 

There are ‘‘freak’’ varieties, too, that have double and 
single blossoms on the same tree, sometimes on the same 
branches, as well as freak trees that bloom when all the 
others have come into full leaf. Maruyama Park in Kyoto 


(Continued on page 43) 


Marquis Okuma, “The Grand Old Man of Japan,” who died on January 10th, 
1922, was one of the foremost statesmen of Japan. Born in February, 1838, he 
was one of the links that bound the Japan of the Tokugawas to the modern nation 
that came with the Restoration. He served his Government as Minister of 
Finance, was twice the Minister of Foreign Affairs, twice served as Premier. He 
founded Waseda University in 1882 and was a voluminous and forceful writer. 
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COLONIAL JAPAN 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea and Saghalin in the year 1921. 


By Pouttney BicgeLtow, M. A., F. R. G. 
Africa,” “Children of the Nations, 


Author of “White Man 





[Eprror's Nove.—This is the third installment of a series of 
articles by Poultney Bigelow, one of America’s best-known trav- 
elers and authors on travel subjects, in which he tells of his ex- 
periences and observations on an extended tour recently com- 
pleted in the Orient, Other chapters of this interesting tour 
will be published in succeeding issues of Javay.) 








CHAPTER IIL 
professorship of travel—Steamship service from Kobe 
to Formosa—Bath rooms and latrines—French cuisine 
—Democracy and discipline on the high seas—Nporting 
spirit and veracity—European dress for Japanese chil- 
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universities have professorships for machin- 
nd shorthand writing dentistry, theology 
and journalism, but is there yet a chair of travel? 
If not, it would be my 

fond ambition to e: 
tablish such a course. 
st in money would be 
trifling—a paltry ten millions 
of dollars would endow one 
hundred American univer- 
sities with a valuable force for 
peace and commercial good 
will. Think of it Such a 
ridiculously small sum — less 
than the cost of a single battle. 
ship! Consider for a moment 
the vast services to America 
that would accrue from this 
little investment — the thou- 
sands of open minded travel- 
ers fitted by previous training 
to understand what they sav 
think of their influence when 
returning from the Orient! 

These were my thoughts 
aboard the splendid Japane: 
liner that carried us from San 
Francisco to Yokohama; and 
they were provoked by ace 
dentally intruding 
party of expensively dres 
and amiably disposed ladi 
who were congregated in one 
corner of the main salon, ev 
dently listening to an addr 
iy r professional cou 5 
Some had paper and peneil in 
order to note his precious words and all gaz 
upen his flabby fe: whilst they drank in the sonorous 
platitudes of his resonant clerical organ. Nothing but the 
so-called+ rubberneck car or tourist char-a-banes had pre- 
pared me for this, I was about to make a precipitate re- 
treat, when the reverend speaker (for he claimed the badge 
of divinity) pressed me to join his flock. 

And then he proceeded to tell us what we were about to 
see in Japan, and what we should conclude from what we 
Si He told the usual fables current in the treaty port 
hotels—fables that were stale when first I heard them half 
a century ago, The Japanese, he said, were deplorably 
immoral—their women were little better than slaves— 
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Poultney Bigelow in his wood lot, 
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“Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’’ Down the Danube,” ete. 


virtue of the sexual variety was hardly known—commer- 
cial ethies were equally bad—the Japanese could not em- 
ploy Japanese in their banks because of this; and there- 
fore had to import Chinese tellers and cashiers. Also he 
warned his flock that Japan was burning with ambition to 
secretly arm and conquer and revive the horrors of a 
Yellow peril—all of which was cunningly concealed under 
hollow professions of peace and humanitariani 

In short, he accused Japan of all the vices which the 
German press heaped upon the heads of John Bull and 
Unele Sam, prior to the Great War, In my day, no Ger- 
man papers ever said a good word for Denmark, Russia, 
Austria, or France. We of the U.S. A. can find little 
good in Canada, Mexico, eat Britain or Japan. You 
will be heard with languor if you retail deeds of unob- 
trusive charity done by some 
unpretending neighbor; but 
all ears will be wide open to 
any pleasing fiction such as 
dallying with a strange wo- 
man or accepting tainted 
money, 

We Christians are unhap- 
py when told that the gen- 






































tle heathen or pagan. or 
heretic or deist can be per- 
feetly happy without our 
missionari 





And so I prayed that God 
would send me ten millions 
of dollars in order to endow 
one hundred American wni- 
versities with Professors in 
the Art of Arts—the great 
Art of Travel. Were my 
scheme adopted, Japan and 
America would within ten 
urs unite upon the lines 
aid down in our treaty with 
Canada. The Pacific Ocean 
would be declared one of the 
Great Lakes of Peace; not a 
war vessel would be permitted 
to vex her waters; the only 
armed vessels would be pro- 
of commerce — de- 
of pirates, and police 
s ready to assist mar- 
in distress, 
hich is about one thousand 
Our ship is of 6,000 tons and ad- 
mirably equipped—a first-class mail steamer in every. re- 
spect. The ship quisitely clean—in every part of it, 
and to save paper and pen and patience I might as well 
here anticipate by recording for the benefit of prospective 
travelers that wherever they see the Japanese flag over a 
mail steamer they may confidently look for good seaman- 
ship, excellent food and cabins, and of course the courtesy 
that is universal. My experience covers not a few steamers, 
but whether in remote Saghalien or on the fashionable 
main line to Fusan, I could hear of but one opinion from 



































We are nearing Forme 
miles from Yedo Ba 
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old travelers—all Japanese boats are good; some better 
than others. 

On the trans-Pacifie Japanese liners, whether to Seattle 
or San Francisco, the passenger list is cosmopolitan and 
polyglot—signs are in both English and Japanese—in fact 
the transition is but slight from a White Star or Cunard to 
a Nippon Yusen or Toyo Kisen, But so soon as we leave 
the main tourist line that runs through Yokohama, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, we enter the real Japan of the Japan- 
ese. On board our steamer are only subjects of the Mikado: 
all the signs are in Japanese. The bill of fare, however, 
is French or Oriental according to each passenger’s taste, 
and I noted that many of my fellow passengers appeared 
to prefer European dishes. 

At Kobe all the men passengers came aboard in Euro- 
pean dress—amongst them several officers in uniform. But 
next morning all these donned native garb, to my con- 
fusion—for many to whom I had been presented on the 
day previous appeared strangely changed—as happens 
with us at a fancy dress ball. But the change was person- 
ally agreeable to those immediately concerned, for it meant 
a release from our stiff and stuffy trousers, boots, collars 
and coats to an airy kimono with open throat and sleev 
to say nothing of easy sandals just made for deck sports. 

And the world has no better sportsman than the gentle- 
man of Japan, We have welcomed him in the best clubs 
of America as amateur tennis and baseball competitors, 
and I have yet to learn that these athletes have ever 
boasted in their victories or sulked when they failed to win. 
T have played with many of them and still oftener have I 
watched game after game—atloat and ashore. Whenever a 
doubt arose, I noted with pleasure, that each appeared 
eager that his opponent should have the advantage, Never 
have [seen a Japanese look unkindly at an umpire—far less 





























question his decision. Many games have I watched where 
American college boys and Japanese were hotly tied in a 
championship match, and where the onlookers were equally 
divided nationally. Never do I hope to see chivalrous 
courtesy better exemplified than by the Japanese contes- 
tants and their backers. If the American slipped or missed. 
no howl of delight arose from the Nippon side—on the con- 
trary, a murmur of sympathy. And so I pray for ten 
thousand missionaries from Japan—merely to teach 
te behave—let them be merely manner-missionari 

Already I have talked German with a general 
army medical corps who goes to direct a hospital 
have exchanged compliments in French with a consul and 
his very pretty wife and children, who are on their way to 
Amoy in Southern China, English, however, is the gener- 
ally accepted medium of social exchange, and nearly every 
Japanese gentleman professes to know something of that 
language, much as our college graduates translate Horace 
and Cicero. 

The day after sailing from Kobe we spent in the Straits 
of Shimonoseki and took on much cargo and many pas: 
gers. Of course hundreds came to the ship on busine: 
to see their friends off, and I feared that they might bring 
dirt upon the beautifully clean decks. But this had been 
provided for; and as each one stepped over from the gang- 
way platform he slipped off his wooden pattens and put 
his feet into clean straw sandals provided by the ship. 
Maybe I ought to inter, here, that when I refer to a 
Japanese ship as clean, I mean clean in all respects and all 
places. The standard I apply is that of British and Amer- 
ican war vessels, private yachts and crack Atlantic liners. 
And when I say that a ship or a hospital or a jail or a 
school are clean, it does not mean that T looked merely at 
objects pointed out in the course of a predetermined in- 





















Japanese steamers are among the finest in the world in equipment, 
arrangement and service. as can be seen in the 


above view on the 
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spection. My opinion would be worthless had I not in- 
herited an insatiable curiosity in regard to the essentials 
and a corresponding indifference to the merely ornamental 
or accidental. And therefore I studiously manoeuvered so 
that I might note the condition of the kitchen sinks; the 
bathing facilities, the latrines, the cupboards and other 
unromantic parts of human dwellings. In every case I 
was glad to note that my Japanese guides had nothing to 
conceal and never showed irritation when I suggested a 
digression here and there. 


But we are nearing Formosa—and it’s here—nearly 
10,000 miles from home, that my first lesson in shuffle- 
board golf is taught me by Japanese masters! We were a 
party of six—three to the side. All but myself were in 
dignified gowns, but otherwise keen as college boys in this 
contest. Fortunately for me, I was in good shuffleboard 
practice and quickly learned this one, which consists main- 
ly in shoving a wooden disk upon a chalk circle and shov- 
ing those of your opponent out of the way. One of our 
party was major general commanding the garrison in 


. Southern Tai Wan; another was army medical director 


of the chief hospital; two were members of the Imperial 
Diet, and the sixth was connected with the Foreign Office. 
The medical director proved a mine of interesting experi- 
ience gathered in Germany and his own military practice. 


Wife is talking much French with the consul’s wife, who 
has lived much in Europe. They have discussed ¢ 
from the economic point of view, and Madame Fujii i 
phatically in favor of European fashion for children— 
and says that this fashion is gaining ground steadily on 
strictly hygienic and economie grounds. The modern 
Japanese girl demands more freedom for her arms and 
legs than is possible under the stately kimono of an earlier 
period; and, besides, kimonos are costly to mahe and 
costlier still to clean. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Lieutenant-General Shiba, Commander of the Formosa 
garrison — Conversation about aborigines — First im- 
pressions of Taihoku — Also a word on Chinese diplo- 
macy. 


Formosa, April 15th.—At last ashore on this formerly 
infamous den of sea robbers and murderers. When, in 
the winter of 1875-6, an American clipper ship carried me 
through these western Pacific islands, I heard from our 
Salem skipper horrible tales of sailors here cast away and 
promptly cut to pieces by the savage inhabitants. Nearly 
every nation, including my own, had at some time sent an 
armed force to seek reparation; but, until Japan entered 
the lists as champion of international law, nothing was 
done beyond landing a boat’s crew, firing on some bamboo 
huts and writing a report that was never heard of again. 
Whatever officials ruled in Formosa washed their hands 
of the matter by referring Europeans to Pekin; whilst at 
Pekin the bureaux referred the matter to each other until 
oblivion buried the matter in a mist of official verbiage. 
European powers were jealous one of the other—concerted 
action was never taken—and thus it came about that this 
tropical paradise, directly on the great world highway 
from Suez to Yedo Bay, remained for more than three 
centuries a terror to merchant ships. But where every 
European power had failed, the gallant little army of 
Japan succeeded ; for, whilst the skipper of the ‘‘Surprise’’ 
was retailing to me the horrors of shipwreck on these 
shores, the troops of the Mikado were summarily dealing 
out justice to the murderers of a ship’s crew that had been 
latterly wrecked here. Of course the Pekin government 
resorted to the dilatory diplomacy that had often proved 
suecessful; but at last these tactics proved futile, for the 
Children of Buddha know neither haste nor fear. Japan 
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made herself at home in the gorgeous Island and pro- 
ceeded to collect revenues until such time as the Chinese 
Empire chose to settle for arrears of assassination. 

This was twenty years before the great Chinese-Japanese 
war. The Mikado’s government had been but a short 
seven years in power; the ashes of civil war were not yet 
cold in Satsuma and all parties in Tokyo shrunk from any 
act offensive to Europe. It was therefore not a difficult 
thing for England to mediate. China paid an indemnity 
and the Japanese forces withdrew. It seemed at that mo- 
ment as though the European powers had secured some 
advantage. On the contrary—it was a distinct loss to civ- 
ilization that Japanese rule should have been postponed 
for two decades. Formosa sank back (in 1876) to her 
state of pristine piracy—and in that state she remained 
until 1896, when regeneration entered her ports under the 
triumphant banners of the Rising Sun! 

At Keolung, a beautifully landlocked harbor with pic- 
turesque background of miniature mountains, we were met 
by representatives of the Colonial administration, who 





When the Japanese begin to improve a city they do it in the m 
the native city but begin from the ground up in some better lociti 
wan, Formosa, shown above, present handsome business sections. 0 
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bade us welcome and enquired after our pleasure. We 
landed at a very clean levee or wharf and I rubbed my 
eyes in wonder at finding myself in a modern city—all 
built up within the past quarter of a century. 


We entered a spacious brick terminal station and climbed 
aboard a clean and well-appointed railway train bound for 
the Capital, a short hour’s ride. The train is on the 
American plan and soon a door is opened and the Japa- 
nese conductor ceremoniously removes his hat and asks 
the passengers if they will kindly show him their honor- 
able tickets. 


Formosa is nearly 300 miles long and a near neighbor to 
our Philippine Islands. Wisdom would suggest a joint 
administration of the two, so like are they in climate, 
geography, language and racial origin. From the car 
window we see on either side of the track innumerable 
fields of rice, but instead of the little pony of Japan, here 
commences the ungainly but indispensable water buffalo 
who is a familiar friend of the native farmer throughout 
the great Island Empire of Malaya—which was indeed a 
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mighty power in the Eastern world long before the dis- 
covery of America. 

Taihoku, before the Japanese occupation, was merely a 
shabby Chinese conglomerate of unsanitary huts—a 
replica of those on the mainland. Today the railway 
binds all parts of the Island in one commercial unity and 
travel is more safe than in any part of America. At 
Taihoku an automobile is waiting to carry us to the hotel 
and we have to mentally rub our eyes! Is this the For- 
mosa of head-hunting savages? The station is modern 
and majestic; the square in front of it is laid out with 
taste and as we proceed to the hotel we see broad avenues 
radiating in several directions, lined by shade trees and 
well built-up with modern houses of European architec- 
ture. 

The hotel would make a handsome European Embassy 
or Government house—rising majestically from its little 
park-like enclosure. 

We had been here but a few minutes when up dashed a 
well-appointed open carriage drawn by a pair of well-bred 
horses. Down springs a smartly dressed footman and out 
steps none other than the military Commander-in-Chief, 
my old friend of thirty years ago, then military attaché in 
London, now the famous Lieutenant-General Shiba. A 
handsome and thoughtful face has this hero of two wars 
and he greets me with soldierly cordiality. Modesty is 
the badge of a Samurai and no one better exemplifies this 
adage than the Commander-in-Chief of Taiwan. In the 
bloody Boxer days of Pekin (1900) when the few Chris- 
tians were besieged by howling hordes of Chinese gang- 
sters, all Europe held its breath in anticipation of scenes 
that might rival those of the great Sepoy mutiny of 60 
years ago. Japan came gallantly to our aid in Pekin and 
whilst all behaved bravely and each did what was possible 
with such means as were available, by common consent 
the name of Shiba was honored as that of the one who more 
than any other had protected us from wholesale massacre 
at the hands of those very Chinese who now call them- 
selves Republican. 

When General Shiba had taken his leave we were car- 
ried away in an automobile to the official residence of Mr. 
H. Shimomura, whose title is that of Director General of 
the Civil Administration for the whole island. His home 
is worthy to be classed with any first-class Government 
house in the British dominions—and all was in European 
style, so far as I could see. He asked me as to my plans 
and promised me every help in his power when I told him 
that I was here for the purpose of learning what I could 
of Japanese methods of colonial administration. Mrs. 
Shimomura sat smiling by his side during our talk—she is 
a beautiful women, but spoke no European language. Of 
course, we had tea here, as we had already had it when 
General Shiba called and when we first entered the hotel 
in company with the representative of the Island Admin- 
istration. 

Our formal call ended, we drove to the administrative 
headquarters and paid our respects to the Chief of all the 
Island police, Mr. T. Kawasaki. Here was the ideal man 
for that post—so far as I can judge. A strong body, a 
head such as is found on good fighters and also on men of 
generous natures. Mr. Kawasaki has a piercing yet pleas- 
ant eye and I eagerly accepted his offer to show me the 
machinery of his department. We made the round of the 
bureaux and shook hands with the chiefs. It is an im- 
mense building, superb in architectural design, and hand- 
somely decorated with mural paintings. An Otis elevator 
takes one to a lofty platform at the top, whence a wide 
view is obtained of a pleasing valley ringed by wooded 
mountains. Only ten miles from this capital of modernity 
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ern and approved way—usually they do not attempt to change 
@ result the capitals of their colonies such as Taihoku and Tai- 
ildings of concrete and stone particularly adapted to the place. 


one can be in a jungle where the aborigines are still given 
to head-hunting savagery. The offices are equipped with 
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every modern contrivance from card index to wireless tele- 
graphy and I talk in English to a dozen Japanese officials 
whose fathers probably wore two swords and would gladly 
have used them on any one suggesting foreign intercourse. 

Tn the afternoon we returned the formal call of General 
Shiba, at his residence; and were welcomed by his beauti- 
ful wife no less warmly than by himself. I asked him 
how the aborigines were faring. Our dialogue was of this 
nature: 

Shiba: The chief trouble is caused by a custom dear to 
the natives,—that of cutting off a head for purely social 
reasons. They lie in wait where the jungle is very dense 





Women of the savage tribes who live 
in the mountains adjacent to the hotel. 


and the mountain-sides precipitous and then rush out and 
kill some passerby—often a policeman—cut off his head 
and escape swiftly. 

Me: Do they attack your constabulary ? 

Shiba: Yes—it is of constant occurrence and almost 
impossible to prevent on account of the dangerous nature 
of the country in which these aborigines take refuge. 

Me: Can you not enlist them in the army or constabu- 
lary? 

Shiba: That was tried some years but with very little 
success. We are now trying it again with some tribes who 
live in the plains and who seem inclined to farming. 

Me: Then I judge that in time you will note improve- 
ment. 

Shiba: Yes—very slowly. Our policemen in the moun- 
tains are very brave and patient; and although some get 
killed, the survivors persist in their civilizing method. 
They teach school and help the wild people as much as 
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possible—but while they are teaching they have to keep 
an eye on their carbine for fear of a sudden rush! 

Last year there was an epidemic of influenza on the 
Island, and our constabulary distributed medicine 
amongst the savages; but many of our men were killed on 
that account, for the savages had been told that the police 
purposely spread the disease. 

However, continued the General, I have hopes of im- 
provement owing to the constant building of roads and 
thus of bringing the savages into friendly relation with 
modern ways. Some of them already have deposits in the 
postal savings banks and many of them are showing a 





At Hokuto (Formosa) the Japanese ad- 
ministration has built an excellent hotel 
at one of the hot springs in the moun 
tains not far from the capital 


taste for modern things, and thus learning the value of 
mone 

The General told me that the whole military establish- 
ment of Japan in Taiwan was only six battalions, each 
battalion only 500 men on a peace footing, Consequently, 
3,000 men is the total for over three millions of natives or 
one to every thousand. The police, of every kind, num- 
ber 20,000, but they are under the Civil administration 
and perform a great many civilian duties aside from 
their semi-military ones. 

The object of the Japanese is to make the Constabulary 
force a help to the aborigines and not merely a punisher 
of crime. Our steamer brought about a hundred recruits 
for the force and they had all been first examined, not 
merely for physique but more especially for knowledge 
of the native tongue and also law and custom. Their 
enlistment is for three years, but many of them have 
been more than fifteen years on the force. 
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Next we 
callon the 
American 
Consul (and 
Mrs.) H. B. 
Hitchcock, of 
Ulster County, 
New York. He 
corrobor- 
ates Colonel 
Burnett in the 
opinion that no 
American 
need anticipate 
unfriend- 
ly treatment in 
Japan, that 
“yellow”? pa- 
pers invent 
such accusa- 
tions for com- 
mercial or po- 
litical reasons, 
The same view 
Thad from 
Mr. Guiterres 
here, of Jardine Matheson, who spoke well of Japanese 
colonizing methods—said that they had achieved wonders. 
with the natives considering the difficulty of their task. 
The opinion of Mr, Guiterres [ prize the more because 
he has lived nine years in Taiwan, knows the languages 
well, and moreover has lived in both Hongkong and Ma- 
nila—therefore is not without standards of comparison. 
Ilis wife was born in Hongkong, but of Portuguese pa 
ents—they talk Portuguese when alone and are essen- 
tially Lusitanian in appearance and manners, yet both 
are British subjects in legal status. Their home, like the 
Anglo American Club, and a few other old fashioned 
Ifongs (or mercantile houses) is in the old Chinese quar- 
ter near 
the river 
and recalls 
to me the 

















The Railway Hotel at Taihoku, a commodious and comfortable hostetry. 





trance hall 
gives upon a 
beautiful bit 
of water in 
which pond lil- 
ies grow and 
where lazy 
gold fish glide 
in and out 
from under 
massive stones 
that are tun- 
nelled out un- 
derneath in or- 
der to provide 
shady refuge. 
Our bedroom 
alone has 
enough — cubic 
space for a re- 
spectable bun- 
galow on the 
Iludson — the 
ceiling — being 
from fifteen to 
twenty feet in 
height. A broad upper balcony offers a convenient ante- 
recom or loggia. We suspect some German traveling sales- 
man as the architect of the hostelry for there is lavish out- 
lay on decorative luxuries and modern complications that 
are wasted upon reasonable Europeans and even more 
upon wise Japanese. Every room is honey-combed for 
plumbing and electricity—detestable features to me, who 
can always get what is needed by clapping my hands and 
thus evoking a ministering angel to do my bidding. But 
the Japanese host has a horror of appearing stingy and 
falls therefore an easy prey to the unscrupulous alien who 
has modern machinery to sell and who professes to know 
what a modern hotel should have. We avoid the dining 
room at breakfast, when much meat is eaten by En- 

ropeans, 

Tnstead we 

have our 

pot of tea 





























prince Imposing — govern- Administration — of- with toast 
ly style ment building at Tai- joes bee ‘Nowsdd’. 44 and fruit 
that ruled hoku. here. on the ver- 


the treaty 
ports in 
the days of 
tea 
pers. 
merchant 
adven- 
turers. 
The Tai- 
wan FHotel 
was evi- 
dently de- 
signed as a 
palace, for 
the spaces 
are suita- 
ble to re- 
ceptionson 
a princely 
scale. The 
grand en- 
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anda at six 
o’ clock, 
whichis 
all that is 
good for 
man in the 
tropics. 
We eat no 
meat and 
avoidal- 
coholie 
drinks 
—indeed 
we find it 
well to live 
on lines 
analagous 
to those of 
the wise 
native. 

(To be contin: 

ted) 
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From our point of vantage on Tesshuji or Inspiration Point, we looked across the emerald 
fields to the village on the shore and across the gulf to the low hills that afforded an interest- 


ing foreground to the matchless panorama of Mount Fuji, the peerless one, dominating the 
landscape beyond, many miles away. 
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The Shogun Ieyasu, from an old drawing. 


AN OUTING TO KUNOZAN 


By Cray MacauLey 


UNOZAN is but a small promontory projecting 
into the Pacifie Ocean from the coast of Japan 
near the city of Shizuoka. It may be easily 
compassed by a jinrikisha ride within a half- 
day. It lies in the Yokohama sight-seeing cir- 
= J cuit. This includes in a radial distance of less 
than a hundred miles, Tokyo, the imperial capital; 
Kamakura and its marvelous Buddha statue; Nikko 
with its gorgeous Shogun mortuary temples, erypto- 
meria groves and splendid mountain surroundings; 
Karuizawa, the chief summer resort for foreigners in 
the Far East, near Asama Yama, a wonder among vol- 
canoes; Miyanoshita, a delightful region of hot spring 
baths, high up among the Hakone hills, neighboring 
Mount Fuji, the ‘‘Peerless’’; and, of course, Mount 
Fuji itself. All these places are made known to tour- 
ists towards the Orient, by ample advertisement and 
urgent invitations to go to see them. Certainly they 
are worthy of the emphasis laid upon them and should 
be part of every sight-seeing traveler’s itinerary. But 
much journeying among Japan’s abounding scenic at- 
tractiveness impels me to add unnoted Kunozan to the 
standard pleasure travel list, as a region that will 
richly repay tourists for the time they might be able 
to take for its enjoyment. Even from Yokohama one 
long day’s allowance will enable a hurried traveler to 
make a gratifying Kunozan outing. But if it is pos- 
sible for him to put into his itinerary a day and a 
half for the excursion, spending a night at Shizuoka, 
he will have full leisure to enjoy ‘‘Kunozan, the Won- 
derful,’’ and thereby enrich his memory with some 
of the best treasures a trip to Japan can gain. 
I have named Kunozan wonderful. Why? For one 
thing because it is the site whence marvelous scenic 
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loveliness and grandeur, not surpassed anywhere else 
in Japan—possibly not equalled—is disclosed; also, be- 
cause, associated with this natural aesthetic culmination, 
are historic, literary and art events and legends that are 
of commanding import in the political, social and fine- 
culture development of the Japanese people. 

Leaving Yokohama some afternoon promising good 
weather for the morrow. we can be at a comfortable 
foreign-style hotel in Shizuoka for dinner. An eve- 
ning’s walk among the city’s bright and clean streets, 
entertained by the inviting shops there, showing par- 
ticularly specialized wares in laequer. basket weav- 
ing and delicate porcelains, may be worth while. The 
next morning early we can make profitable prepara- 
tion for an important part of the day’s experience by 
a visit to a famous. ancient Buddhist temple in the 
city’s suburbs—the Rinzaiji. 


The Aged Shogun Tokugawa’s Home 


This temple has agreeable surroundings, and it is 
the treasure house of many art relies, paintings and 
earved work, But its specific repute comes from the 
fact that it was the home, in his old age, of Ieyasu 
Tokugawa, the wise founder and mighty ruler of the 
last dynasty of the Japanese Shogunate. Under his 
leadership, at the close of the sixteenth century, the 
three centuries’ long civil wars that had distracted the 
empire were brought to an end, and the warring prov- 
inces were soon given peace with a solidarity and eo- 
operation that endured through the following two hun- 
dred and fifty years. This internal peace was not seri- 
ously disturbed even in the political revolution, and 
its consequences, which followed the breaking down, 
about seventy years ago, of the barriers that had been 
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erected by the Tokugawas between Japan and the rest 
of the world. The American commodore, Perry, at 
that time induced the then reigning Tokugawa Shogun 
to open the country to international intereourse. The 
Shogunate then gave way to a restored imperialism. 
But the Tokugawa established national unity still re- 
mained; and the united nation has since grown only 
the more powerful under the influences thereby enter- 
ing the Japanese state and society. 

Ieyasu was probably the shrewdest, wisest, most power- 
ful and altogether the most helpful of the leaders and 
rulers Japan has had. At the height of his success- 
ful unification of the empire and the establishment 
of its future government, in 1605, he retired from its 
direct administration, to Shizuoka. habitually thence- 
forward using as headquarters this small temple, Rn- 
zaruju. There, for the next ten vears. until his death 
he devoted himself. in the main. to the eare of a 
renaissance of Japanese literature, that had just heen 
begun, and to a.remarkable political ‘‘legaev’* em- 
bodying the maxims and rules by whieh his suecessors 
in the Shogunate should be guided. 

In this temple we are shown, with reverence, a little 
room only nine feet square, now filled with personal 
mementoes of the great Shogun. Here was the fav- 
ored place for the aged ruler’s meditation and work. 

With this preparation for the day’s outing we may 
leave the beautiful environs of the city; our gently 
speeding jinrikishas headed for the sea coast about 
five miles away across highly cultivated, flat lands 
our road leads, bordered by luxuriant growths of 
grains and other vegetation; a lofty range of hills. 
rising nearby eastward, covered almost to their sum- 
mits with tea plantations, through which Shizuoka has. 
in late years, reached the leading place in the empire 
for this industry. Nearing the coast our road curves 
towards the hills. In a few minutes we are brought 
to a stop, fronting a towering precipice of ravines and 
erag. Directly above us rises a mountainous wall— 
upwards from the narrowed coast for almost a thou- 
sand feet. This is Kunozan. 


The First Burial Place of Ieyasu 

In itself, this rugged wall is a wonder because of 
its abrupt. lofty front, holding many projecting crags 
and fissures. But, for a reason of much more import- 
ance than this. has our pilgrimage been made. On a 
plateau on the summit of this precipice is gathered a 
group of temples and numerous other sacred struc- 
tures—shrines, altars and treasure shelters—all ranged 
before a Ilolv of Holies, which fronts a large mono- 
lith; the mark of a tomb. There the Shogun I[evasu 
was buried in 1616. 

If our journeyings have already taken us to Nikko. 
we have seen the splendid mortuary temple and mauso- 
leum dedicated on that hill to the memory of Ieyasu; 
and we have stood hefore the massive, gold-bronze 
pagoda that is raised there over “‘the mortal remains’’ 
of the mighty Tokugawa. But well authenticated con- 
viction holds that the body of Ievasu, almost as a 
whole, still lies on the crest of the Kunozan eliff. and 
that but an insignificant portion of it was earried bv 
the imposing procession which, under the direction of 
the then reigning Shogun and the Mikado’s envoy, in 
the spring of 1617. consecrated the Nikko height to 
the Shogun’s memory. But here, certainly. on Kuno- 
zan was levasu’s body buried: and here, now most 
generously cared for. are still the temples and shrines 
which are the originals from which the splendor at 
Nikko is but a greatly ornate and spacious elaboration. 
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The ascent of the Kunozan precipice is not over- 
difficult. Wrought into the front of the crag rises a 
zig-zag path of more than a thousand steps. The 
eradient is easy and resting places are many, from 
which an ever-expanding seene of exquisite and im- 
posing land- and sea-scape is opened. A genial tea- 
house host will supply us with a guide for the climb. 


The ascent itself is an adventure well worth our 
excursion. The widening ocean view, the surf-mar- 


gined beach and many picturesque headlands, far into 
the distance. make pictures of indescribable charm. 
Fully nine hundred feet we ascend with but little 
fatigue, gaining then the temple plateau. A gorgeous 
panorama is there disclosed. Not many decades ago 
a pro-Shinto party. then in power in the Government. 
in an effort to ‘‘purify’’ the religious structures of 
the country. badly defaced these Buddhist sanctu- 
aries. But. in recent years, they have been munifi- 
cently restored as, fortunately, their ancient Buddhist 
symbolism and ornamentation had not been destroyed. 
This was repaired, recolored and relacquered anew, 
and state protection given. The elaborate architec- 
tural masses and old lavish decorative effects, conse- 
quently. are now available again for publie devotion 
and enjoyment. 

After a rest in the area fronting the temple office. 
on a terrace at whose side stands a remarkable cen- 
turies old pine tree, and where the panorama of ocean 
and far away beach and headland is, literally, glori- 
ous, we turn to visit the Ieyasu memorial. Our way 
lies up a generous flight of steps, past the temple’s 
drum tower; then past a stage erected for the sacred 
dancing that is part of the Shinto ritual; then by a 
treasure-house, containing the arms and armor of the 
successive Tokugawa Shoguns, to find ourselves front- 
ing a highly ornamented enclosure-barrier, decorated 
with beautiful carvings, having gates in it opening to- 
ward the central sanctuary—the Oratory. This holy 
place is a brilliantly colored structure, richly lacquered 
in red without, and within radiant with black lacquer 
and gold. Entering, we are in an antechamber sur- 
rounded by many pictures celebrating Japan’s history 
and poetic art, hung on a background of carvings of 
flowers and fabled animals, under a brilliantly decor- 
ated and moulded ceiling. 

The Sanctum Sanctorum lies beyond. We mav not 
enter it. but we are told that it has its replica in the 
splendid accessible shrine that makes the Nikko Ievasu 
temple one of the most extravagantly rich interiors 
to be found anywhere. All this lavished richness, how- 
ever, is but an offering in homage to the memorial which 
is just beyond it. 

Back of the Oratory, up another series of stone steps. 
in solitude, wrought with extreme simplicity. stands a 
bare octagonal monolith. Under this stone the mas- 
ter Shogun’s body is interred. Here, with others, we 
may do reverence. 

But there is much else to find place in our Kunozan 
outing. We have so far enjoved a succession of won- 
derful revelations of natural beauty; we have quick- 
ened our memories and widened our knowledge of im- 
portant phases of Japanese political history with our 
climb to this mountain’s heights. Yet, the half of Kuno- 
zan’s wonder has not been told. 

By the noon hour we have returned to the base of 
the great cliff ready for the luncheon awaiting us in 
the hospitable tea-house there. The afternoon’s ride 
will carry us for a short distance along a widening 
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THE FALCON 


His hunting days now done, 
The fierce hawk calmly contemplates 
The gently setting sun. 


The faleon in China, as well as in Japan, has for 
centuries been a popular theme for sculptors and 
painters. It has always been regarded as a symbol of 
courage, power, and heroism, not only on account 
of its being the possessor of these enviable qualities, 
but because its name, both in China as ying and in 
Japan as taka,is a homophone of the word which 
signifies ‘‘heroic.”’ 

The word falcon in correct usage applies only to 
the female of the species of the hawk family which 
from time immemorial, particularly with the races 
of the old world, has not only been a valuable aid to 
man in supplying him with animal food, but it also 
has brought him much pleasure in the field of sports. 

The ancient records of China give accounts of 
falconry as early as 2000 B. C., but in Japan it was 
unknown until A. D. 355 when a falcon was sent as a 
gift to the Emperor by the King of Korea, 1n whose 
country the art had long been practiced, and where 
still it may be found in its simplified form. 
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—Enshi. 


In Europe, it was unknown until introduced into 
Italy by the Lombards about A. D. 560. Several 
centuries later it migrated to other countries and 
was used by all classes of society either for utility or 
sport. The Crusaders learned about it in the Orient, 
and brought back with them both falcons and their 
trainers. In a short time it became the fashion of 
the courts and was indulged in by kings, nobles, and 
ladies. Each participant in a tournament carried a 
falcon on his wrist, a particular species being assigned 
according to his rank. Jn England, royalty carried 
the gerfalcon; an earl, the peregrine; a yeoman, the 
goshawk; a priest, the sparrow hawk; and a servant 
the kestrel; whi'e the interest of the war lords in this 
sport was so great that they took their falconers on 
every expedition and flew their birds at every chance 
game. 

In the seventeenth century the sport declined but 
was revived in the eighteenth, when the art of 
shooting birds on the wing became prevalent. In 
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From a colored woodcut 


modern times it has been main- 


From a colored: woodcut tained almost exclusively by 
by Hiroshige ry _ by 


sporting clubs, on account of the 

difficulty of securing trained fal- 

coners as well as the expense of 
keeping the birds. 

In China faleonry—known as fang 
ying—was a popular amusement of the 
emperors and their courts during suc- 
cessive dynasties. The Mongul monarchs 
in particular were devoted to it, for ac- 
cording to Marco Polo, Kublai Khan 
employed for his hawking excursions no 
less than seventy thousand men, who car- 
ried not only falcons, but eagles, kites, and other birds of prey 
which had been taught to pursue their quarry. Again, it is related 
that two monarchs, Kang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung, of the Great Ch’ing 
dynasty—seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—utilized this sport 
to promote warlike habits among their subjects by making frequent 
hunting expeditions beyond the Great Wall. 

A rather amusing parody on this so-called noble art is the pun 
which the Chinese make in connection with one of the problems of 
domestic life. It is said that when a man and his wife have difficulty 
in making a living, they go a-begging. Then, when an opportunity 
presents itself, the man sells the wife, claiming her to be his sister. 
He assumes to be much distressed at being obliged to resort to this 
act, and the wife in turn also is tearful, but assents. The man then 
departs with the money and in a few days the wife steals all she can 
carry from her new master and runs back to her spouse. This, which 
is not an unusual occurrence, is known as fang ying, or faleoning 
with a woman, since as his wife, she was said to be strapped to his 
wrist, released upon the sight of game, upon the capture of which, 
she was speedily drawn back by the tresses. 

In Japan, hawking is known as takagari or “faleon party.” 
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From a painting by Gaho. 








From a color: 
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It was at its height 
during the Tokugawa era, due to the impetus given it by Ieyasu—the first shogun — 
and was always guarded as a privilege of rank. As in China, hunting expeditions 
were made into the wilds to promote a warlike spirit among the people—the boar, 
bear, deer, and similar animals being hunted in the region surrounding Fujiyama, 
and ‘the game birds in the mountains and dense forests particularly of the imperial 
reserves. Tajima, on the south coast of the Inland Sea, was especially noted for the 
cranes which flocked there in great numbers to nest in the dense forests; and even 
to-day, although this aerial visitor has almost departed, a few still may be found in 
by Hicho. this region of their former playground. 











om_a woodcut by 
Morikuni. 













The takagari generally oc- 
curred during the winter when From a colored woodcut by 
the ground was covered with snow, Aarunobu. 
for this not only was the s 
of the crane’s migration from the 
colder north, but the falcons also were in 
their best condition for the hunt. These 
excursions were most elaborate and im- 
posing, for accompanying the large num- 
ber of sportsmen, who travelled in great 
magnificence, were generally an equal 
number of faleoners each of whom gave 
his entire time to the care of a single bird. 
When the hunt was on, the faleons were 
carried to the field, hooded, on the wrists of their keepers or their 
masters, and when the quarry was sighted, they were unhooded 
and released from the tresses. Each with penetrating eye made a 
straight and steady swoop to the prey, fastening its cruel talons 
into the legs of its chosen victim and beating it unmercifully with 
its formidable wings until the poor creature was borne by its assail- 
ant to the ground. Thereupon, the faleoner flew to his charge to 
release it and protect it from any injury that might be inflicted 
by its unfortunate victim. 

When there was a scarcity of wild fowl in the accustomed haunts, 
cranes, captured ia various parts of the country, were carried there 
in wicker cages, or on poles to which they were tied by their wings. 
Then at the opportune moment they were liberated to be flown at 
by the falcons, the sole purpose being to provide amusement for the 
nobles, a performance hardly consistent with the lofty tenets of 
Bushido and the native faiths. 

Upon these occasions the game thus captured was utilized for 
feasting, and notwithstanding the high regard in w this lordly 
creature—O Tsuru Sama—was held, it was made into a soup for the 

enjoyment of these sportsmen, who not only regarded it as a most savory dish but 
one which was believed to be efficacious in bestowing upon all who partook of it 
the potentiality of the longevity possessed by the bird. 
The hawk used for this sport was the product of the most careful rearing. Taken 
' from the nest of its wild parents, it was practically brought up by hand by a profession- 
al trainer who bestowed upon it every attention. Bathed and brushed perpetually, 
its bill and talons pared and polished, it was preened until its plumage—whether of 
the rare white variety or the usual speckled brown—glistened in iridescence. 

So highly regarded were these beautiful birds that their owners, eager to display 

them, held faleon shows where they were compared, and their points of excellence 






























































From a painting by Hisanobu. 

















From a colored woodcut 
by Hiroshige 
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From a colored wood- 
cut by Harunobu. 

















From woodcuts by Kyosai taken from a series of druvioe 


examined in competition for prizes. 

Falconry passed away with the sho- 
gunate, due not only to the advent of the 
gun, as in Europe, but to the unsettled 
condition of the country, which made the 
expense of such a luxury prohil ve 
However, there still remain in Tokyo 
and elsewhere, enclosures laid out for the 
preservation of wild duck, where the last 
representation of the famous stock of 
trained falcons may still be seen. 

In art, the falcon shares with the horse 
and man, the privilege of personal por- 
traiture rarely accorded to other animals, 
for these birds were regarded much as the 
West regards a well bred steed which is 
esteemed for its beauty, intelligence, and 
powers. 

That so small a creature could van- 
quish another twice its size, or even more, 
through the keenness of its vision, the 
swiftness of its flight, the force of its 
wings, and the sharpness of its beak and 
talons, as well as respond intelligently 
to training, naturally commanded the 
highest of human admiration. It is then 
not surprising that its owner should 
wish to perpetuate its memory and pre- 
serve its likeness by having its portrait From a colored woodcut by Gekko. 
painted. Hence, no collection of paintings 
in China or Japan is complete without 
such a representation, and since the 
greatest of artists of all times were drawn into this service some of these portraits are of rare 
and exceptional beauty. 

The most celebrated Chinese painting of this character now extant, is that of “The White 
Falcon” owned by the British Museum. It is without seal or signature, but is attributed to 
the great artist Emperor Hui Tsung of the Sung dynasty, and while its authenticity has been 
challenged it is unquestionably a beautiful piece of brush work done in a simple and masterly 
style. 

Hui Tsung was not only a clever painter specializing on eagles, hawks, and other birds—of 
which a famous critic wrote, “What joy to be limned by a divine hand’’—but he was a great 
patron of art, establishing an imperial academy of calligraphy and painting, as well as a great 
collector of antiquities and art objects. But unfortunately he was made a prisoner by his 
conquerors and was carried away to Tartary where he was kept until his death in 1135. ‘The 
White Falcon” which he painted is well known, for copies of it abound in great numbers, some 
of which may be found in other countries, even in the United States. Every collector is con- 
vineed that his copy is the original, for the modern Chinese are most clever in adding seals 
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“Ehon Taka Kagami? — “Hunting the Crane.” 


and signatures where they may enhance 
the value of a painting. 
In Gile’s “History of Chinese Pictorial 





Art” is shown a very beautiful com- 
position of an eagle which the author 
attributes to Lin Liang, one of the great- 
est artists of the Ming dynasty. It is 
quite representative of the simplicity, 
power, and carrying quality which ever 
marks the best of Chinese pictorial art. 

In Japan, such painting of the falcon 
was even more popular than in China, 
as a study of the great collections would 
undoubtedly reveal; for every celebrated 
artist tried his brush at it, while some, 
especially those of the Soga and Toki 
schools, were noted for their delineations 
of this favored bird. 

In the Japanese publication, Kokka, a 
number are shown among which is one by 
Sesshu in the best style of this prince 
among painters, and another by Okyo, 
the founder of the Maruyama school. 

The British Museum lists three in its 
catalogue, one of which, by Hisanobu— 
an artist of the eighteenth century— 
entitled “A White Falcon’ is herewith 
shown. 

* From an embroidery for a fukusa. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
owns one of the Ashikaga period—1337 
1582—entitled “A Faleon on a Roc! 
which is very beautiful. 

In “Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art” by Fenelosa, two interesting examples by Soga 
Jasoku are shown; and another by Kano Utanosuke—a brother of Kano Motonobu, of the 
sixteenth century—entitled “The Painting of an Eagle.” This, the author says, is not only 
the greatest work of this artist but the most powerful bird painting in the world. To quote 
him further “It most fully exemplifies the Zen ideal of a bird whose majesty makes us think 
instinctively of great human qualities. It would hardly be too much to say that it seems 
to be a Buddha among birds.” In the study of this painting the words of Margaret Coulson 
Walker's “Bird Life” are called to mind. For this is indeed “The king of birds which is exalted 
above all the feathered tribes,’’ who “unflinchingly gazes into the lurid sun, or from a solitary 
bough defies the warring elements of the storm.” He indeed, “with utmost ease can mount 
the heights beyond mortal vision until lost in the azure depths.” 

Another of the accompanying illustrations gives a representation of a faleon by Gaho 

* Hashimoto who died as recently as 1907, and of whom the poet and art critic, Yone Noguchi, 
says “He was the sum total of the best of Japan’s art.” 

Again, the fourth and fifth of the line drawings by Kyosai herewith shown are reproductions 
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From an Otsuye. 
“Fuji Musume.” 


voiceless poem.” 


Froma triptych by Utamaro. 








claws the entire night, but always frees it in the morning unhurt. — The illustrat 
the little bird winging a safe retreat. 

Unhappy subjects, however, are never painted by the members of the regular schools, for 
the more tutored artists hold that the only function of art is the expression of ideas of the 
poetical, the picturesque, and the beautiful, or in the words of the proverb: 

Shi wa yusei no, gwa wa musei no shi, “A poem is a picture with a voice and a picture is a 
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“The New Year's Outing.’ 





of sereen paintings by Sanraku, another of Japan's great 
artists. 

Among the designers for woodblock printing many tried 
their skill on this subject, examples of which are given in the 
illustration by Kiyomasu, Harunobu, Hokusai, Hiroshige, 
and Hicho. These artists combine the falcon with the pine 
and the sun, investing the three elements of the composition 
with important significance; for while the pine and the sun 
are closely related to the life and habitat of the bird, the 
association is in reality based upon the symbology of each— 
the sun being regarded as the source from which the falcon 
ever renews its youth and perpetuates its longevity, and the 
pine as an emblem of evergreen existence. Sometimes the 
pine is displaced by the plum as on the illustration by Hicho, 
while again the Ukiyoye designers, like the painters of the 
regular schools, represent the eagle and hawk on a mountain 
crag or in front of a waterfall. 

Scenes connected with the natural huut of the faleon, as 
well as with the sport, also find favor with the Nishike de- 
signers, such as the capture of a mother monkey, like the 
illustration by Harunobu; or the attack of the wild goose by 
a falcon as depicted in the fukusa; or the bringing down of 
the crane by the hawk as shown the illustration by 
Gekko; and the line drawings by Ky The latter are 
taken from a series of drawings entitled “Khon Taka 
Kagami” which includes ev neident connected with the 
sport. They range from scenes of ‘sighting the quarry,” 
through ‘the flight toward it,’ ‘the attack,’ ‘the struggle,’ 
and ‘the final tragedy’—or better ‘the eseape’ of the poor 
crane. The third drawing of this group, represents the 
bject of Nukume Dori or “The Warming Bird,” which 
designed to convey the idea of generosity and gratitude 
on the part of this bird of prey, for there is a tradition that 
after the faleon has spent the day hunting, in order to 
keep its feet warm, it captures a small bird and holds it ini 
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From a colored wood- 
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“The Young 
Samurai.”” 











From a woodeut by Hokus: 
Lucky 





















































From a triptych by Kuniyoshi. “Matabei Painting Otsuye.” 


A favorite subject of the Ukiyoye school associated with 
the hawk is “The New Year's Party” as shown by Utamaro, 
in an accompanying illustration. This is generally repre- 
sented by an outdoor scene—with the sacred mountain in 
the background—in which a family of young people are 
enjoying a holiday. A young samurai is always shown hold- 
ing the taka on his wrist, and a servant conspicuously offers a 
basket of eggplants for sale. This picture is intended to 
represent what is known as the San Puku or “Three Lucky 
Things” namely: Ichi Fuji, Ni Taka, San Nasubi or “First, 
Fujiyama; second, the faleon; third, the eggplants; “a com- 
bination of considerable significance. and a creation of 
lyeyasu, before referred to, the great founder of the Toku- 
gawa line of shoguns- 3-1616—who is still held in rev- 
erence as a profound statesman and a temperate ruler. He 
li in the province of Sugura where he constantly saw 
ed wood Fujiyama and loved it sincerely. He also was very fond of 
iuead the chase and popularized hunting and faleonry. The egg- 
plant he regarded with deep feeling because it was the means 

of saving him from starvation for, in the early part of his 
career, being obliged to flee after a defeat in battle he took 
refuge in the cottage of a poor farmer whose only food 
consisted of a single eggplant which he gave to the hungry 
warrior. 

In the San Puku—which is shown in the beautiful illus- 
tration by Hokusai—the mountain symbolizes the beauty 
of nature, the falcon the delights of the chase, and the 
eggplant, the wisdom of economy and frugality, and the 
simplicity of life. These three things are closely associated 
with the New Year in this way: On the eve of this great 
annual festival, a small print of the Shichifukujin or 
“Seven Gods of Happiness” is placed in the drawer of the From an Otsuye. 
little wooden pillow which supports the head while sleeping, SE a 
and a wish is made by its owner, that he may enjoy the 
Yume no Fuji or “Dream of Fujiyama’” which is to 
include the falcon and the eggplant. If the wish is granted, the recipient will be most. 
prosperous and happy during the ensuing year. 

Another subject of the popular school quite commonly found is The Takajo, or keeper of 
the hawk, who always is shown holding the falcon on his wrist. Again, the owner of the bird 
is similarly depicted as in the accompanying illustrations by Harunobu and Koriusai. Both 

Ran Pubw—ihe Three of these young sportsmen are represented in the medieval garb. Their skirts, and long hair 
Things: done up in coiffures, have frequently caused them to be mistaken for women by students 
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unfamiliar with the ancient customs of the Kast. 

The Takajo is one of the Otsuye subjects which 
appeared in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
They were the work of an artist named Matabei— 
who lived in the village of Otsu on Lake Biwa, 
near Kyoto—and consisted of rough colored carica- 
tures of well known traditional subjects which he 
sold to the traveling public for a mere pittance. 
These sketches are now regarded as the precursors 
of the colored prints. The Matabei, here referred 
to, must not be confused with Iwasa Matabei who 
was the founder of the Ukzyoye school and died in 
1650. In the accompanying illustration of a triptych 
by Kuniyoshi, the artist—who was frequently 
spoken of as Otsuye Matabei—is shown in the 
center of the picture tossing his finished sketches 
into air; and so realistic are they that they come to 
life, leave the paper, and form a mandala around him. 

Among the figures he has portrayed, in addition 
to the Takajoisthe Fuji Musume or ‘Wisteria Girl’ — 
both of which are also shown in separate illustrations 
—are a number of familiar characters which include 
Raiden, Hyotan Namazu, Yakko, Daikoku, Ushiwaka, 
Oni no Nenbutsu, Amma, and Benkel. 

The illustration by Hokusai entitled ‘The 
O dorv’’ represents a mysterious, benevolent, wouder- 
working, spectral bird, resembling a hawk, which is 
believed to fly all over the world carrying messages 
and serving mankind. Therefore, for the fulfilment 
of a wish it is said “Ask it of the O dorz,” or if anyone 
has a great inspiration it is said, “It came on the 
wing of the TJazbo or Odort.’’ Again, it is quite 
usual to hear the remark: “I sent my thought by 
the O dori and I am waiting for my answer.” 

The taka of old has gone from the Land of the 
Rising Sun, but its spirit still lingers not only in 


the arts but in the hearts of the people. It always 
has been and will be a symbol of victory. This 
was demonstrated by an incident which occurred 
during the war between Japan and China—1894- 
1896. It happened that as the battleship which, 
by mere chance, bore the name of Taka Chtho, or 
‘Falcon Cruiser’? was passing the Island of For- 
mosa, a wild hawk suddenly appeared and flew 
upon the ship’s mast. This being regarded as a 
most auspicious omen, it was captured and kept 
on board the vessel during the entire war. Then 
when the troops returned to their own country, 
it was carried to the Emperor as one of the most 
important trophies of their victory. 

Another evidence of the significance of this un- 
daunted hird is to be found in the Medal of Victory 
which the government confers upon distinguished 
warriors. It is known as the Ainsht Kunsho and 
has emblazoned upon it a golden falcon. The taka 
is used for this purpose in commemoration of the 
coming to Japan of its mythical ancestor, Jimmu 
Tenno; for it 1s related that as he set foot up on the 
Island’s shores, a falcon flew toward him and lit on 
his bow, an incident which has ever been regarded 
as prophetic of the success of his undertaking. 

The hawk and its kin, the eagle and the vulture, 
appear in the mythology of India, the hawk as the 
Garuda—the rahan of Vishnu—the second person 
of the Hindu Triad; the eagle as the vehicle of 
Krishna—one of Vishnu’s incarnations; and the 
vulture—of which it is said “its face combines the 
age of China, the sorcery of Egypt, and the cunning 
of Arabia—as the steed of the dark and malignant 
Sani or Saturn; but as they so rarely are represented 
they are not of much importance in the consideration 
of art motives.”’ 


THE WOUNDED FALCON 


Within a ditch beyond my wall 
I saw a falcon headlong fall; 
Bedaubed with mud and racked with pain 
It beat its wings to rise, tn vain; 
While little boys threw tiles and stones 
Eager to break the wretch’s bones. 
O bird, methinks thy life of hate 
Hath amply justified thy fate! 
Thy sole delight to kill and steal, 
And then exultingly to wheel— 
Now sailing in the clear blue sky, 
Now in the wild gale sweeping by; 
Scorning thy kind of less degree 
As all unfit to mate with thee. 
But mark, how fortune’s wheel goes round! 
A pellet lays thee on the ground 
Sore stricken at some vital part,— 
And where 1s then thy pride of heart? 
What's this to me?—TI could not bear 
To see it fallen, lying there. 
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I begged it life, and from the brook 
Water to wash its wounds, I took; 

Fed it with bits of fish by day, 

At night from foxes kept away. 

My care, I knew would not avail 

For gratitude, that empty tale. 

And so the bird would crouch and hide 
Till want its stimulus applied; 

And I with no reward to hope, 

Allowed its callousness full scope. 

Last night the bird showed signs of rage 
With health renewed, and beat its cage; 
To-day it forced a passage through 
And took its leave without adieu. 

Good luck hath saved thee, not desert; 
Beware, O bird, of further hurt; 

Beware the archer’s deadly tools; 
‘Tis hard to dodge the shafts of fools— 
Nor e’er forget the chastening ditch, 
That found thee poor, and left thee rich. 
Han Yu A. D. 768-824. 
—riles translation. 


“WE KNOW YOU, AL” 


How one of the world’s most efficient stewards, by prompt action in time of need, prevented delay 
in sailing his ship and won more friends for his company and himself. 


By Jasez K. STONE 


HO is this Evans person that you are always talk- 
ing about ?"’ asked the dignified and austere friend 
who had come across the continent with us. ** You 
speak of him as if everyone knew him but, as yet. 
I am unable to associate him with any of my 
acquaintance.’ ‘‘How many times have you 
erossed the Pacific ?’’ we countered, **Twice,’’ he auswered, 
to which we came back, ‘* Well, if you crossed from San 
Francisco twice and do 
not know who Al Evans 
is, then you must have 
been seasick all the way 
or something worse, For 
no one ean travel on this 
route without hearing 
some tale about this same 
Evans."’ 

“He must be a remark- 
able fellow,’’ he comment- 
ed. ‘‘But pray enlighten 
my ignorance and tell me 
who he is, for now I con- 
fess I am a bit curious.’” 

“Evans,” we pro- 
claimed proudly—for had 
we not traveled with him 
on many oceasions?— 
“Evans is at present chief 
steward of the Taiy 
Maru. He is tNe dean of 
all chief stewards on the 
Pacific, in point of serv- 
ice, and the chief of them 
all in point of originality. 
To have traveled on his 
ship is an education in 
what a good service should 
be and a_ gastronomic 
treat for an entire voy- 
age.”’ 

“Ts he an American ?”” 
he asked. 

“Certainly he is,’? w: 
our answer. a 100 per- 
cent American in every 
one of his two hundred 
and thirty pounds. Why 
did you ask that?”’ 

“Well, you see,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘some of the steam- 
ship people with whom 
was talking before pur- 
chasing my ticket on the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha steam- 
ers, told me that there 
were no American or 
European officers or men 
on any of the steamers of this line; that the entire per- 
sonnel was Japanese and that I would have trouble making 
myself understood. Some of them even went so far as to 
intimate that only Japanese was spoken on these ships, 
but I could not believe that under any circumstances as 
I felt it was putting it on a little teo thick. That is why 
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His full name is Albert E. Evans, but he is better known to 
AL” 
know me, AI” is a highly prized and valuable asset. 
Taiyo Maru. 
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I wanted to be sure what nationality he was.”’ 

‘What is that?’ we expostulated in unison— ‘surely 
you are spoofing 1 No sane transportation agent, even 
of the most jealous competitor could circulate or counte- 
nance such an unmitigated lie as that. Are you serious in 
this?”’ It is incredible 

“Fellows, I am serious and mean every word I sa 
These things have been told to me and I believe they are 
being told to othe: = a 
personally, know nothing 
about this company whose 
ship we are going to sail 
on, but getting business by 
misrepresentation never 
did appeal to me under 
any conditions.”’ 

**Make your mind easy 
on this score,”’ I said. ‘‘T 
have traveled on the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha steamers for 
years and have seen this 
company grow from a 
single ship concern to the 
largest operators and 
owners out of San Fran- 
cisco, having a fleet of 
twenty-two steamers. In 
the early days of the con- 
cern, some twenty-five 
years ago, the steamers 
Were officered by Europe- 
s entirely, for at that 
me there were few Japa- 
n capable of handling 
a large steamer, But men 
were selected and trained 
for these responsibilities 
and within a few years it 
was found that there 
were efficient and able 
officers, who could be re- 
lied on in any emergency 
and as fast as possible 
th were given positions 
of authority. A few years 
ago the Japanese Govern- 
ment, feeling that from its 
training schools, naval 
and mercantile, there had 
been turned out men of 
such ability as to fit them 
to command even the larg- 
est liners, ordered all 
ships under the Japanese 
flag to be officered by 

se. It was Govern- 

ment order, and so soon 

as practical, the foreign captains, pursers and officers 
were replaced by Japanese. This was not done in any 
spirit of criticism of these men, all of whom were among 
the finest sailormen of the world, but simply because the 
Japanese felt that their ships should be commanded and 
operated by their own nationals, just the same as those of 
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other nations—just as the La Follette seaman’s law is 
doing with our American ships. And mind you, the Japa- 
nese authorities did not do this in a hurry. It was only 
after years of schooling and training had shown them that 
their men were capable of doing the work that they were 
willing to make the change. As it is, the education of a 
mercantile marine officer is a long and hard one, involving 
many years’ actual sea experience and schooling. In fact, 
I am told, and think it is true, that almost as long a term 
of sea service and actual navigation study and experience 
Is required of a captain in the merchant marine of Japan 
as of one of her naval officers of similar rank. 

‘*In the affairs of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and that is 
one with which I am most familiar, through personal ex- 
perience and contact, I feel safe in saying that the Japa- 
nese officers have proved themselves superior navigators 
and natural sailormen, who know their ship and are always 
on the job, with the result that there have been compara- 
tively few if any catastrophes or accidents under their 
régimeé. 

‘‘So much for the chief officers and commanders. Now 
to come to the stewards and other departments. When 
the order to change from foreign to national personnel 
came to the officers of Toyo Kisen Kaisha, they naturally 
had to obey its mandates. But like far-seeing business 
people they realized that perhaps some unfriendly and un- 
just criticism might come from those who did not undeér- 
stand, so they obtained permission to retain on their steam- 
ers, the chief stewards and they created a new post on each 
ship—that of traveling or assistant purser, whose duties 
in connection with the executive purser—a Japanese— 
to look after their welfare and entertainment. There is no 
other line in the world that goes this far in providing for 
the comfort and pleasure of their passengers. 

‘*Now about the stewards. Every steamer carries in ad- 
dition to the assistant purser, who is European or Ameri- 
can, an American or European chief steward, who is in 
complete charge of the dining service, kitchens and gal- 
leys. For years it has been the boast of this line that its 





table was not excelled by any American-plan hotel ashore - 


and this has been due to the conscientious efforts of these 
men and the whole-hearted backing given them by the head 
office in supplying them with everything they called for 
to make their departments a success. This is the inflexible 
rule laid down by the company and the stewards know 
that it 1s up to them to make good with the materials 
ordered, as they have no comeback on anyone. 

‘*And that brings us, after long digression, to Al Evans. 
Evans has for years been traveling across the Pacific mak- 
ing people happy by feeding them well under all circum- 
stances—even in the strenuous days of the Spanish- 
American war, when he scored new records for efficiency 
on the troopships to which he was attached. He has been 
with the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for many years and has made 
an enviable reputation for his ability and a world-wide 
popularity for his unfailing good-nature, his cheery good- 
humor and his abundant good sense. He is a natural 
musician, being able to play on any instrument, and many 
are the jolly evenings we have spent listening to him, first 
on the little organ that he always earries with him—then 
on the banjo—then on the flute—or the saxophone or the 
violin. He is also the star mixologist of any ocean, his 
cocktails being famous wherever good liquor is discussed. 

‘“But these things are side issues with Evans. 

‘“The first and most important thing with him is his 
work, which entails the preparation and serving of appetiz- 
ing food for hundreds of passengers three times a day 
on the voyage between San Franciseo and Hongkong and 
back. Hotel chefs, who have the telephone on the desk and 
the markets of the city at their call, cannot appreciate the 
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difficulties a chief steward on one of the trans-Pacific liners 
has to overcome—difficulties that are increased by the 
length of the voyage and the varying climatic conditions. 

‘‘But Evans through long experience has mastered the 
situation and his ship has come to be regarded as the one 
that experienced travelers wait for. I say ‘mastered the 
situation’ advisedly, for Al has ever shown himself equal 
to every emergency. 

‘‘An example of this occurred during the stay of the 
Taiyo Maru in Hongkong on its last trip. 

‘There had been a considerable trouble brewing among 
the Chinese members of the ship’s crew operating out of 
the colony. It affeeted all lines and eulminated shortly 
after the Taiyo had arrived at that port. There were 
steamers of the competing trans-Pacific lnes tied up— 
there were European liners and even the river boats were 
unable to move except under the Government direction and 
protection. The strike extended until it took in all kinds 
of labor and the Chinese cooks and boys on the Taiyo 
Maru were called out and, though satisfied with their in- 
dividual lots, were afraid to stay on the jobs for fear of 
bodily injury. 

‘*Fortunately for the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, only a certain 
number of the dining room boys and cooks were Chinese, 
the others being Japanese, but even the taking of these 
badly crippled the service. On other ships, the tie-up was 
complete, as they had relied solely on the heretofore always 
reliable Chinese and were unable to secure other help to 
take their places. | 

‘As the sailing day approached it became a question of 
whether the Taiyo Maru would be able to sail with her 
short-handed crew service. A conference of the manage- 
ment, the ship’s officers and the chief steward was called 
and the situation canvassed thoroughly. The majority were 
for postponing the sailing in the hope that some immediate 
settlement of the strike would enable them to sail under 
normal conditions. ° 

‘Evans was against this. 

‘* “Sail the ship on time,’ said he. ‘We have a reputa- 
tion here in Hongkong to maintain and no striking Chinese 
cooks or waiter boys are going to hold us up if I have any- 
thing to say about it. Sail the ship on time and I will see 
that every one is fed and satisfied.’ 

‘*So the order was given and the Taiyo Maru was des- 
patched only one day later than the original sailing date. 

‘“There was some anxiety on the part of the manage- 
ment at that port as to how the passengers would fare, but 
none among those who had traveled with Evans on pre- 
vious voyages and normal conditions. They knew that, in 
some way or other, he would meet the situation. 

‘How he was doing it was discovered when some of his 
old cronies strolled down to his eabin to have the usual 
before-dinner cocktail and found he was not there. Yow, 
Evans’ Chinese boy, who had been with him on various 
ships for the past ten years was gone, as he had been 
ordered off the steamer by the strikers, much to his disgust 
and sorrow, and the new boy did not know anything about 
the ‘master.’ 

‘*They found him a bit later in the kitchen. Gone was 
the immaculate blue uniform—gone was the jaunty cap 
and the polished shoes. In place of the uniform, a cook's 
apron and jacket—instead of the smart cap, a cook’s cap 
perched saucily over his smiling though perspiring face 
a towel girded him about the stomach—a napkin served as 
a neckpiece and he was busy—busy as only a cook—chef— 
steward, could be busy with green crew and two hundred 
passengers to please. 

‘‘Passengers did not see much of Al that trip between 
Hongkong and Yokohama. They missed his smiling pres- 
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Distinguished Japanese Tell Conference Result 


First formal public Utterances since conclave tell 
of Japan’s aspirations and necessities—Japan 
Society of America host at brilliant dinner to Admiral 
Baron Kato and Honorable M. Hanihara, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at San Francisco. 








"FA! given in San Francisco by 
| the Japan Society of America 
| under the direction of Fran- 
cis B. Loomis, its president, 
none deserved greater praise 
than the formal dinner held in honor 
of Admiral Baron Kato and M. Hani- 
hara, Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, on the evening before their de- 
parture on the Taltyo Maru. The 
lovely ball room of the Fairmont 
Hotel, scene of a thousand and more 
elaborate and impressive functions, 
was never more beautiful than on this 
oeeasion 1n its dignified and glowing 
decoration. Japanese cypress and 
pine masked the walls and surrounded 
the entrances, with the tables a riot 
ef artistically grouped tulips, narcis- 
sus, hyaeinths and other cclorful 
spring flowers. 

The speakers’ table, presided over 
by the President of the Society, Mr. 
Loomis, was occupied by men promi- 
nent in the professional, political, in- 
dustrial, financial and social world of 
California. On the right of the toast- 
master was Admiral Baron Kato and 
at the left was Honorable M. Hani- 
hara, with the other speakers of the 
evening on either side. These were: 
Vice-Admiral W. R. Shoemaker, U.S. 
N.; Peter F. Dunne, one of San Fran- 
eisco’s leading lawyers; John Hays 
Hammond, internationally celebrated 
engineer and student of economies, 
and Captain Paul Perigard, now a 
resident of California and apostle of 
international friendship. Others at 
this table included Alfred Holman, 
well-known editorial writer; R. B. 
Hale, merchant; S. Yada, Consul-Gen- 
eral of Japan at San Francisco, and 
Doctor Y. Ichihashi of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

A telegram from Julius Kahn, sen- 
ior member of the California represen- 
tatives in Washington and chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, 
was read, as follows: 

‘*Regret exceedingly my presence 
here prevents being with you to meet 
Admiral Baron Kato and M. Han1- 
hara. The result of the Disarmament 
Conference will establish a friendly 
relationship between Japan and our 
country for many years. Greetings 
to all. JULIUS KAHN,”’ 


The banquet was attended by over 
three hundred representative men and 
women, who applauded heartily the 
sentiments expressed by the various 
speakers, who emphasized the renewed 
co-operation and spirit of friendliness 
that had come out of the meeting 
about the Conference board. 

Due to the high rank of the guest 
of the evening in naval eireles, the 
dinner had an added color and at- 
traction by the presence in full-dress 
uniform of several United States navy 
officers of high rank from the Pacific 
battle fleet anchored in the bay, and 
representatives of the Army in Call- 
fornia. These included the following 
Admirals and their staffs: Viee-Ad- 
miral W. R. Shoemaker, Rear <Ad- 
mirals Alexander S. IIalstead, R. H. 
Jackson, J. S. MeKean, W. S. Gove: 
Captains Ilinds, Leigh, Whilliams; 
Commander Walter Vernou, U.S. N.; 
General George Barnett, U. S. M. C., 
eommanding U. 8S. Marine Corps; 
Major-General Morton, commanding 
9th Army Corps; Brigadier-General 
Thornwell Mullaly; Colonel Daniel C. 
Jackling, Captain J. R. Pringle. The 
Consular Corps of the city was repre- 
sented by H. B. Livingston, British 
Consul-General:; S. Yada, Consul- 
General of Japan; Van Coenen Torch- 
iana, Consul-General of Netherlands: 
Georges Romanofsky, Consul of Rus- 
sla. 

Naturally, all of the guests were 
anxious to hear from the lips of those 
who had been so directly in contact 
with the negotiations at Washington, 
something authoritative on the sub- 
jects discussed and the _ results 
achieved, so it was with intense in- 
terest that they listened to Admiral 
Baron Kato, chief speaker of the eve- 
ning. He spoke in Japanese, but with 
such fire and emphasis that his audi- 
tors were impressed by his eloquence 
even though his language was not their 
own. His speech was interpreted by 
Dr. Y. I. Ichihashi, who transmitted 
the message without any loss in feeling 
or expression. Following Admiral 
Baron Kato’s speech came Mr. Iani- 
hara, who also was enthusiastically 
received. He spoke in faultless Eng- 
lish and his remarks made a deep 1m- 
pression on his hearers. Peter F. 
Dunne responded to Mr. Hanihara 
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and his superb appeal to the common- 
sense and reason of the American 
people in considering the questions of 
the Pacific was a masterly presenta- 
tion of irrefutable facts. 

These three speeches were so inter- 
esting that they are reproduced in full 
as follows: 

Agreements of the Conference will 

obliterate suspicion and bring spirit 

of permanent and genuine fraternity 
among nations. Vexatious questions 
of long standing between Japan and 

China now definitely removed. 

Admiral Baron Kato 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In aceepting your hospitality this 
evening I find it my first duty to thank 
you for a reception which is very 
gratifying to me, both as the repre- 
sentative of my Government and as a 
private individual. I am happy to 
find myself in the great city of San 
Francisco, and to realize that I am 
guest of a community which has 
shown so many evidences of friend- 
ship for Japan and has manifested so 
deep an interest in all matters which 
eoncern the mutual relationships of 
our countries. 

Although it has not, heretofore, 
been my privilege to know many of 
you personally, the cordiality of your 
action tonight convinces me that I am 
among friends, and that you are deep- 
ly interested in the work which has 
been carried on during the past few 
months in Washington. 

I realize that you expect me to say 
something of the results achieved at 
that remarkable international con- 
clave, and I am satisfied that you will 
agree with me when [ say that great 
progress was made in clearing away 
many of the international problems 
which have hitherto threatened the 
peace of the world. 

It is proper for me to add, in this 
connection, that the action of your 
great President in convening the Dis- 
armament Conference has fully justi- 
fied the faith of the world in his wis- 
dom and far-reaching statesmanship. 
It is but just to say, moreover, that 
the successful accomplishment of the 
work has been due, in no small meas- 
ure, to your Secretary of State, Mr. 
Ilughes, to whose earnest and wise 
leadership the nations are largely in- 
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debted for such success as has been 
achieved. 

Two great problems were before the 
Conference: that of limiting of naval 
armament and questions affecting the 
peace of the Pacific region, As a naval 
man, it may be proper for me to state 
that my activities were largely di- 
rected to the question of naval limita- 
tions, more particularly in their bear- 
ings on the navies of the interested 
powers. 

From the beginning of the Confer- 
ence, I may say, that Japan did not 
hesitate to accept the spirit of the re- 
markable American proposal as ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hughes. The Japa- 


unprecedented nature of the proposals 
made and their sweeping character. 
The nations represented gave careful 
consideration to the whole plan and 
strove in good faith to reconcile their 
differences, as is shown by the fair 
measure of success which has been 
achieved. 

When the naval agreements reached 
are put into force they will tend to 
minimize, if not totally obliterate, 
mutual suspicions. They will tend 
further to bring about a spirit of per- 
manent and genuine fraternity among 
the nations. The work accomplished 
may, therefore, be rightly considered 
as of an epoch-making character, 





There was an agreement upon effec- 
tive methods for scrapping ships and 
provision for a naval holiday. We 
have agreed upon the total tonnage of 
airplane carriers and upon the maxi- 
mum size of the various auxiliary ves- 
sels; also upon the maximum calibre 
of guns to be carried and upon the 
status quo as regards the more im- 
portant fortifications and naval bases 
in the region of the Pacific. These 
agreements will relieve the people of 
wasteful expenditures in the con- 
struction of naval weapons and will 
inspire mutual confidence and good- 
will among the nations. 

With regard to the limitation of the 





On the bridge of the Taiyo Maru before sailing from San Francisco. 


At the left is Ad- 


miral Baron Kato, center Francis B. Loomis,President of the Japan Society of America, 
and James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco. 


nese delegation firmly believed that 
an agreement on the subject of the 
limitation of naval armaments would 
not only relieve the people of heavy 
financial burdens, but would also 
remove occasions for war, thus meas- 
urably promoting the happiness of all 
mankind. So believing, they invari- 
ably approached the subject in a spirit 
of conciliation—with harmony as their 
main objective. Differences of opinion 
naturally presented themselves as the 
negotiations proceeded; but these 
were to be expected because of the 
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marking the dawn of a new era in the 
progress of the world and the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. 

The present is probably not an op- 
portune time for the recitation of de- 
tails—all of which are familiar to you 
through the press—but I may be ex- 
cused for briefly alluding to them as 
follows: 

In the first place there was an 
agreement to place a limitation upon 
the total tonnage of capital ships, with 
an appropriate ratio as to strength 
between the contracting powers. 
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total tonnage of submarines and light 
cruisers, the Japanese delegation 
hoped for an agreement in accord- 
ance with the original American plans. 
We greatly regret our failure to 
achieve these ends but are gratified 
with our success in limiting the size 
of auxiliary craft, as well as the size of 
guns. 

In our opinion, submarines, if 
legitimately used, do not differ from 
destroyers and torpedo boats. Be- 
cause of the insular character of 
Japan and the extensive line of her 
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coasts, and because of the location of 
our harbors, we feel that we must 
have a certain number of submarines, 
which, properly distributed, may be 
depended upon for adequate defense 
and national security. It goes with- 
out saying that we are in perfect ac- 
cord with the sentiment which con- 
demns the abusive and inhuman em- 
ployment of submarines, as illustrated 
in the late war. Hence our agreement 
here as to the future use of sub- 
marines will, I am sure, be accredited 
as a noble piece of work. By this 
agreement we prohibit the illegitimate 
use of under-sea craft. It is our be- 
hef that no nation will venture to 
violate the spirit of the solemn 
pledges which have been laid down. 

In recounting the general achieve- 
ments of the Conference, it seems fit- 
ting that I should advert here to the 
happy solution of the long-standing 
Shantung question and other problems 
of the Far East. For the results in 
the Shantung matter both Japan and 
China are indebted to the good offices 
of Secretary Hughes and of Mr. Bal- 
four of the British delegation, for 
valuable services in paving the way 
for direct conversations between 
China and Japan. The adjustments 
reached, however just and honorable 
to the parties immediately concerned, 
could hardly be expected. in the very 
nature of things, to satisfy every fac- 
tion of every country. What is of 
supreme importance, from the broad- 
est point of view, is that the long- 
standing and vexatious question be- 
tween China and Japan has been de- 
finitely removed. That desirable end 
has been achieved fully and com- 
pletely. Both governments encoun- 
tered certain obstacles, in the course 
of the negotiations, but it may be 
stated that both put forward their 
best efforts to secure an amicable ad- 
jJustment, and they have succeeded. 
The settlement reached proves the 
earnest desire on both sides to main- 
tain friendly relations, thus’ con- 
tributing not only to their own na- 
tional happiness but to the well-being 
of the world. 

Further action of the delegates in 
their efforts to adjust Far Eastern 
problems, more particularly those re- 
lating to China, will be found in the 
official records of the Conference. I 
ean only say in conelusion, that the 
conviction now generally entertained 
is that the moral and educational 
value which attaches to the work of the 
Conference exceeds the value of the 
specific agreements which have been 
reduced to treaty form. It has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of the peace- 
ful and honorable adjustment of in- 
ternational problems of great moment. 
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Whatever its failure may have been it 
cannot be denied that advances have 
been made which will add to the se- 
curity and hope of the world. I ecan- 
not refrain, in this connection, from 
expressing the extreme gratification 
which I feel and which I know you 
share with me, that the relationships 
of America and Japan have been 
greatly clarified and improved by the 
work which has just been completed 
in Washington. 

I shall have the pleasure of report- 
ing to my Government and people 
that America and Japan understand 
each other better than they have for 
a quarter of a century. Never have 
their aims and aspirations been more 
sympathetically understood than at 
the present time. Much of the dis- 
trust and suspicion of other years has 
been swept away and fear has given 
place to mutual trust and confidence. 
America and Japan have always been 
sincerely pacific at heart, but the work 
of the Washington Conference has 
given to each nation the long-desired 
opportunity to appear before the 
world in its true colors. In the eyes 
of the people of Japan, this attainment 
alone has made the Conference worth 
while. I sincerely believe that 
through the influence of the Wash- 
ington Conference suggestions have 
been made for peace and prosperity 
from which the whole world will de- 
rive lasting benefits. 

I thank you once more, ladies and 
gentlemen, for your kindly courtesy. 
Japan seeks no territory—asks no 
special privileges—but stands for 
equal opportunity of trade and com- 


merce for all. Only asks recognition 
of natural geographic advantages.— 


M. Hanihara, Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
The cordiality of your reception 
this evening is a very grateful re- 
minder to me of California hospitality, 
and I eannot sufficiently thank you for 
it. I beg, however, that you will un- 
derstand how deeply I appreciate your 
kindness—a sentiment in which [I am 
joined by all of my colleagues of the 
Japanese Delegation. 
In coming back to you at this time, 
I find that San Francisco is in pos- 
session of her old-time charm. She 
has forgotten nothing of her ability to 
make the stranger within her gates 
feel that he 1s a welcome and an hon- 
ored guest. Speaking for myself per- 
sonally, I venture to believe that you 
do not regard me as being altogether 
a stranger, for you will be kind 
enough to remember that I was once 
a resident of your beautiful city and 
that all my memories of San Fran- 
cisco are associated with recollections 
of yvour courtesy and good-will. Re- 


membering this, I prefer to regard 
myself as a wanderer come home— 
rather than as a mere stranger passing 
through. 

The circumstances under which we 
are met tonight are of peculiar in- 
terest to all of us, and I do not doubt 
that you expect me to make some al- 
lusions to the important work which 
has recently been accomplished at the 
Washington Conference. While you 
will hardly expect an extended review 
on an occasion of this kind, it is a mat- 
ter of particular gratification to me 
to be able to report, in a general way, 
that the results achieved succeeded be- 
yond the hopes of those who ardently 
prayed for the success of the Confer- 
ence. Those results have justified the 
wisdom and the statesmanship of your 
great President, who had the wisdom 
to foresee and the faith to believe that 
great results might be achieved by a 
gathering of this kind. Many ques- 
tions of peculiar interest to America 
and Japan were happily adjusted and 
evil influences which have stood in the 
way of the peaceful relations of our 
respective countries were relegated to 
their proper quarters, if not swept 
away entirely. We rejoice with you 
that satisfactory understandings have 
been reached upon numerous grave 
questions which have, heretofore, 
tended to drive our countries apart. 
As a result of the new relationships 
established at Washington we have 
ceased to talk of conflicting interests 
and are congratulating ourselves upon 
having reached a basis of co-operation 
and friendly understanding. The 
records of the Conference proceed- 
ings, familiar to you all, will show 
this. From the standpoint of America 
and Japan the crowning achievement 
of the Washington Conference con- 
sists in its moral and educational 
value. It has acted as a great light 
to illuminate the dark places of the 
world. It has revealed aims and as- 
pirations hitherto unknown and has 
removed much of ignorance and dis- 
trust. To you and me it is gratifying 
to know that America and Japan have 
come out of the Conference better 
friends than they were three months 
ago and that the people of both coun- 
tries are facing a future of renewed 
hopes. The frank discussion and pub- 
hieity which distinguished the Wash- 
ington exchanges have brought the 
assurance that the interests of America 
and Japan do not clash and that the 
people of both countries are actuated 
by the same desire for peace and 
friendship. I think that you will 
agree with me that these results alone 
have made the Washington Confer- 
ence worth while and let us hope that 
no backward step may ever be taken 
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Above is pictured a portion of the ballroom during the banquet given by the Japan Society of America in honor of the distinguished Jaya 
hundred guests representing the professional, social, financial and business circles of San Francisco. 


in the new road upon which we have 
entered, 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I would 
much rather stop here, were it not 
for the suggestion that I might avail 
myself of this opportunity to tell you 
something about Japan’s problems as 
T see them. 

I realize how difficult it is for 
Americans to look at our problems 
from our point of view. Here you 
have a magnificent empire, self-suffi- 
cient and self-supporting, endowed 
with inexhaustible resources, affording 
golden opportunities to all honest 
workers, containing room for a popu- 
lation many times as large as your 
present one. 

In contrast with this great empire 
of yours, ours is but a speck of terri- 
tory. On an area less than that of the 
single State of California, Japan sup- 
ports more than one-half of the entire 
population of America. 

Our country produces today only 
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four-fifths of food actually consumed 
by our population. Our population 
problem, aggravated by the shortage 
of land and food production, is be- 
coming more and more serious. 

The average density of population 
of Japan proper is 396.2 per square 
mile. If we leave out of considera- 
tion Hokkaido, the northern island, 
the density increases to 486.2. But 
these figures do not reveal the real 
nature of our population problem. 
Because of the peculiar topography of 
our country, consisting of voleanic 
ranges and cut by chains of high 
mountains, our agricultural land 
amounts to only 14 per cent of the 
total area. Because of this condition 
the actual density of population is 
much greater than the average density. 
As a consequence, our agriculture is 
of the most intensive nature, overtax- 
ing the fertility of the soil and put- 
ting the law of diminishing return in 
operation. However elaborate and 
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painstaking our process of cultivation 
may be, that iron law cannot be over- 
come. Today our soil no longer pro- 
duces enough food to feed our popu- 
lation. 

When the population of Europe was 
increasing at the highest rate, it over- 
flowed its territorial confines and 
migrated to the new world by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Even today this 
migration continues, 

Japan, on the other hand, is asked 
to solve her population problem with- 
out resorting to emigration, without 
sending emigrants into any of the 
countries which seem to offer oppor- 
tunity to all who would improve their 
lot by the honest work of the brow. 

The world has plenty of lands avail- 
able for settlement. Some of the rich- 
est territories have only a few in- 
habitants to the square mile. Yet none 
of these countries is open to our 
people. 

It was our misfortune to enter into 
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the comity of nations after all the 
available territories had been pre- 
empted by other nations, who were 
fortunate enough to embark upon 
careers of expansion while we were 
just emerging from a seclusion of cen- 
turies. 

With these fortunate nations Japan 
has no quarrel whatever. It was their 
good luck to be on the alert while we 
were slumbering. It was just our mis- 
fortune to be asleep while they were 
awake. We have accepted our mis- 
fortune without murmur, and have 
never entertained ill-feeling towards 
those fortunate nations. 

And yet we think we may be per- 
mitted to ask of you just one con- 
sideration, without offending any 
nation, and without violating the com- 
mon dictates of propriety. We ask 
you to realize our difficulties and sym- 
pathize with us in the hereulean task 
which has been imposed upon us. 
That is all we ask. 
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se statesmen, who were in San Francisco enroute home from the Disarmament Conference at Washington. 
To the left is Admiral Baron Kato and at the right is M. Hanihara, vice minister of forcign affairs at Tokyo, 


Japan hopes to solve the population 
problem, partly at least, by becoming 
a great trading and manufacturing 
nation. But here again we are con- 
fronted by a great difficulty in the 
lack of essential materials of modern 
industry. Our country is the poorest 
in the supply of cotton, wool, coal, 
iron, and petroleum. We have but 
scant supply of raw materials to feed 
our mills and factories. Unless we 
succeed in securing an unobstructed 
access to the sources of such supplies 
without going too far afield from our 
home territory, we shall never be able 
to cope with the difficult task that has 
been imposed upon us. Our success 
or failure in this respect is not a mat- 
ter of profit or loss, but a matter of 
life or death. 

Our economic relations with Man- 
churia, China, or Siberia are not the 
same as the economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
for example. The great United States 
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of America has everything within its 
own vast territory. It is self-support- 
ing. I hope I am not mistaken when 
I say that the Americans could com- 
fortably stay at home if they would. 
The Japanese could uot even if they 
would. If they do not go out to China 
or Siberia and obtain the necessary 
materials of industry and food, the 
only alternative will be their gradual 
decline and ultimate suicide. 

I trust you will not misunderstand 
. What I have said must not be 
misconstrued for territorial expan- 
sion. 









eek for no territory. We seek 
n for special privileges. We 
believe in the open door principle. 
We have always endeavored to prae- 
tice that principle. In Manchuria and 
in Shantung we have opened the doors 
that were formerly closed respectively 
by Russia and Germany. We stand 
for equal opportunity in trade and 
commerce, and we hope that the time 
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will come when this principle will be 
recognized not only in the Far East 
but in all parts of the world. 

Again we say we ask for no prefer- 
ential rights. We are asking you 
only to recognize the natural advan- 
tage we are bound to enjoy in the 
regions of Eastern Asia because of our 
geographical position. 

Japan stands at the threshold of the 
Asian continent. We are bound to 
take advantage of this natural posi- 
tion. Spurred by the sheer necessity 
of meeting the population problem, 
and urged by the lack of raw material, 
the Japanese must perforce seek fields 
of economic activities in those coun- 
tries close to their own island, not to 
the detriment of their neighbors but 
for the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


Because of their natural geographi- 
eal advantage, and because of the 
earnestness of purpose inspired by the 
necessity of meeting a problem of life 
or death, the Japanese will undoubt- 
edly be more active, and let us hope 
more successful, in Eastern Asia than 
those coming from more distant coun- 
tries. 


All this is simple enough, but we 
feel that this simple fact has not been 
fully recognized in the past. We hope 
that in the future our natural eco- 
nomic advance will not be miscon- 
strued as a result of some secret 
machination or unfair competition. 


That is all we ask. It implies no 
special privilege, no exclusive rights. 
We are ready to meet any nation in 
the arena of free economic competi- 
tion in Far Eastern Asia, or for that 
matter in any other part of the world. 
We rely upon our natural advantage, 
and upon the natural impetus sup- 
plied by the lack of land and raw ma- 
terial at home. In thus relying upon 
our natural position we mean nothing 
but peaceful economic activities dis- 
sociated from any desire for territorial 
acquisition. In other words, what 
Japan wants are reasonably safe, 
orderly, prosperous and _ contented 
neighbors so that she can count on an 
uninterrupted normal intercourse with 
them. Without the smallest pre- 
tension to interfere in the politics, 
domestie affairs or administration of 
either China or Siberia—which would 
be rightly regarded as an unpardon- 
able intervention in the concerns of a 
free and independent people, Japan, 
nevertheless, feels that it cannot fair- 
ly be denied that she and her myriads 
of peoples have an interest in the 
peace and welfare of her great neigh- 
bors, which is far transcendent of that 
which can be ascribed to any other of 
the remoter and less deeply concerned 


nations. To them, the orderly devel- 
opment of China or Siberia means 
much or means little. To Japan it 
means everything. 

She seeks no exclusive privileges in 
China or Siberia; still less any politi- 
cal privileges. But she regards it as a 
matter of self-preservation that these 
countries shall continually in truth 
and in fact be independent, orderly 
and responsible. 


I have already taken too much of 
your time. I thank you for the pa- 
tience and graciousness with which 
you have listened to me. 








AMERICA AND JAPAN 
An Address by Mr. Peter F. Dunne 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I join with Admiral Shoemaker—it 
is gratifying, here in California, to 
greet these distinguished representa- 
tives of Japan. The war is over, but 
we are not to forget that their country 
ranged itself with the Allies, associ- 
ated itself with us, in the war for civi- 
lization and the rights of humanity. 
More than that, they come here the 
exponents and signatories of the great 
covenant for peace and_ good-will 
among the nations. President Hard- 
ing sensed the situation. He called 
the Conference, Japan responded 
promptly, and co-operated cordially. 
The vague yearnings for peace of 
a war-weary world were translated 
into a concrete program. The mad, 
competitive building of warships was 
halted. A definite limitation was put 
upon armaments. But the warship 
was a symptom, only, and an indiea- 
tion. Behind and deeper lay the 
problems of the Far East, and they 
circled round the vast empire and 
people of China. The Conference 
stood for the integrity and independ- 
ence of China and for the policy of 
the ‘‘Open Door’’—the principle of 
equal and impartial trade for the 
world with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire. And to this Japan sub- 
scribed freely and unreservedly. 


Live and let live—that is the as- 
piration that has filled the hearts of 
perplexed men and women, longing 
for a place in the sun. Nations, too, 
have longed for a place in the sun, 
none more than Japan. She has her 
own problems in the Pacific. They 
are not the problems of the pirate or 
the conqueror. They are economic, 
and touch her self-preservation and 
national life. Her population is the 
densest in the world. She has 400 
people to the square mile. Our con- 
tinental United States has 35. With 
our hundred and ten millions of peo- 
ple today, if we were to expand and 
measure up to the density of Japan’s 
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population, there would be more than 
a billion of people in continental 
United States. When you think of 
what a problem that would be, you he- 
gin to realize the problem that Japan 
is facing today. 

Eighty per cent of the coal of Asia 
is in China, perhaps one per cent is in 
Japan. And so it goes with iron; and 
with oil, too; and with raw material 
generally. Agriculture will not suffice. 
Japan is mountainous; only 15 per 
cent of her land is arable. Hence the 
intensive cultivation of the land in 
Japan, which has moved the wonder 
of the tourist. These people must go 
to manufactures, if they would not 
perish. But where to get raw mate- 
rial, to be worked up and traded with 
as finished products? Nature gave 
Japan geographical advantage of 
proximity to the Asiatic mainland of 
China. To the less densely populated 
and neighboring parts of that vast 
region Japan looked for an abiding 
place to receive her surplus and over- 
flowing population. She looked to 
the same place and the same neigh- 
borhood for the raw materials of her 
industries. Who ean say that by the 
law of necessity and self-preservation 
and by the fact and advantage of 
neighborhood, Japan has not a nat- 
ural and legitimate interest in a China 
of the Open Door. 


Seventy years ago Perry called Ja- 
pan out of her isolation and brought 
her in contact with the larger world. 
Our own interests in the Pacifie and 
in the Far East have grown apace 
since Perry’s advent. We are in mid- 
ocean at the Hawaiian Islands. We 
are in the South Pacific at Samoa. 
We are in the Far East at the Philip- 
pines. We are marketing our prod- 
ucts and commodities in China. Our 
business men have set up factories in 
China. They saw the advantage of 
nearness to abundant supplies of raw 
materials, of nearness to cheap and 
very efficient labor, and of relatively 
cheap freight rates to the export 
markets. We seek no territorial ag- 
grandizement in China. We do seek 
to do business there. We ask a fair 
field and no favor. We want the 
Open Door. The Conference assures 
this for us, for Japan, for all the 
world, and Japan has set her seal 
upon the Conference. 


For seventy years Japan has been 
appropriating the lessons of Occi- 
dental civilization with an alertness 
and capacity that has astounded the 
world. She has shown courage and 
strength in battle. She has advanced 
by leaps and bounds to be a world 
power, ranking with any. The days 

(Continued on page 50) 
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With the 
Travelers 


To the left is Mrs. W. M 
Bidwell, wife of a British 
army officer who recently re- 
turned from Siberia. On the 
right is Miss Marie Adrienne 
Leschamps (Mrs. Lange), 
noted dancer, who will tour 
America, In the panel to the 
left of center is Mrs. M. B. 
Oaks of New York, who sailed 
for Japan and China 


Above is a view from the 
bridge of the Shinyo Maru on 
sailing day. Serpentine and 
streamers from passengers on 
ship to the dock give a carni 
val atmosphere to such 
events. In the center panel 
to the right is Mrs. ©. H. 
Robinson, passenger on the 
Taiyo Maru, In the lower 
left is H. V. McKeon, Peking 
manager for Thos. Cook & 
Sons, and at the right is H. 
Kawasaki, amateur golf 
champion of Japan. 
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SPEAKING FOR OURSELVES 


*A National Poetry Contest. 
**Getting a Lot for the Money. 
***Going Ahead. 
**** Passing of Marquis Okuma. 
***** Value of Acquaintance. 
****EX* Tapanese Hospitality. 





From the bustling modernity of Japan of today, with 
airplanes, motor cars, rapid transportation, wireless and 
all the other manifestations of western civilization, to the 
Japan of a hundred years ago when Emperors assembled 
their retainers, daimyos, lords, princes and friends to en- 
gage in the gentle art of viewing the cherry blossoms and 
of brushing a line of poetry in honor of the occasion, is a 
far cry, but some of the customs established in those early 
days still obtain, binding the new with the traditions of 
the old. One of these customs, of a particularly pleasing 
character is the poetry contest which has for a hundred 
years been held under the auspices of the Imperial house- 
hold, early in January of each year. In the competition 
which was held this year there were more than 25,000 
verses submitted from people of every class and rank and 
occupation. Such popular enthusiasm for an exceedingly 
gentle art like versifying, in these days of bustle and hus- 
tle is a most refreshing sign and that causes one to pause 
and wonder. 


One of the poems selected by the judges in the Imperial 
New Year’s poetry contest as being of the first rank was 
written by Viscountess Makino, wife of the Chamberlain 
to the Prince Regent, who choose for her theme ‘‘ The sun- 
rise on the waves as seen from a seaside home.’’ 


STANDING ON THE SEASIDE 

I SEE THE PLAYING OF GOLDEN WAVES 
AND THE SUN RISING 

FROM FAR BEYOND THE HORIZON. 
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Passenger fares across the Pacific at the present time 
offer the greatest inducements to the prospective traveler. 
Compared to fares on other routes, distance traveled, time 
consumed and accommodations offered, they are perhaps 
the lowest in the world. The first class fare from San 
Francisco to Hongkong, at this time, for example, is $375 
for one person. The time is 28 days and the distance 
traveled approximately 6000 miles. Figured out on a 
daily basis, this amounts to $13.40 per day, covering trans- 
portation, food and lodging, and entertainment. This is 
as little or less than is asked for similar board and room 
accommodations alone in the ordinary first-class resort ho- 
tel ashore, omitting any question of transportation or en- 
tertainment or the pleasures obtained from seeing new 
sights and scenes and experiences, amid strange people and 
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customs. Truly travel to the Far East is the great educa- 
tion and under present conditions it does not cost much 


more than staying at home. 
+ 








Before another issue of Javan is off the press, Tovo 
Kisen Kaisha will be occupying its new quarters in a 
building erected especially for its use. With a Market 
street frontage of thirty-five feet and ground floor area 
extending 155 feet to Stevenson street, it will have the 
largest street-level area devoted exclusively to the sale of 
trans-Pacific transportation of passengers and freight of 
any steamship concern in the world. In point of equip- 
ment, convenience and comfort for the traveling public 
and the staff of the Company no detail has been over- 
looked and San Francisco will have a passenger and 
freight office that will set a new standard in these 
lines. In itself this announcement is not important, 
but in view of shipping conditions, it shows that this 
particular econeern by tending strictly to its business of 
transporting passengers and freight is forging ahead 
even in these times of depression that have marked ship- 
ping for the past half year or more. Success is for. those 
who earn it. | 

eee 8 8h 


In the passing of Marquis Okuma at the age of 38+ 
years lacking but one month, Japan has lost more than 
one of her foremost statesmen. She has lost one of the 
few human links that joined the virile modern nation of 
today—the fourth power in the family of nations—to the 
period of the Shoguns before the restoration to the throne 
of the present family of Meiji. Okuma was an adven- 
turous, progressive, insistent patriot. Whether holding 
office or out of it, he never ceased to think first of his 
country and of his people. He was one of the first to 
realize that a government by a majority duly elected by 
the governed was the goal toward which the nation must 
strive and it was his daring to foree the hand of the rul- 
ing house into granting a parliament that led to his own 
resignation from his high office. But though the plan 
failed of immediate action it was successful in bringing 
the Imperial rescript that did ordain a parlhlament. The 
late Marquis held many important offices during his 
stormy, exciting life. He was twice foreign minister and 
twice premier. He escaped an assassin’s bomb but lost 
his leg in so doing. He negotiated the treaties with for- 
eign powers that led to better relationships among the 
powers. He believed in education and founded Waseda 
University in 1882 and continued to assist and direct it 
to the day of his death. He was a journalist and author 
who in all his busy life still found time to enjoy his hob- 
by—the cultivation of fruits and flowers. 

IIe was keen of wit and ready of repartee, as may be 
seen in this instance. A number of his political friends 
once asked him in a conversation who, in his opinion, was 
the most dreadful man in the world? To which he re- 
sponded : ‘‘ Usually one who has done you a favor,’’ which 
completely nonplussed his hearers. 

During his long life there were times when he seemed 
forced into seclusion by the trick of shady polities, but 
so great was his influence and so numerous his followers 
that he was always a force to be reckoned with. 

In office and out, his voice was always raised for liber- 
alism and education and for the benefit of the people. A 
great, good and powerful man has passed on and there 


is none at present to take his place. 
+4 








Elsewhere in these columns Poultney Bigelow, in his 
breezy manner, advocates the creation of a chair of travel 
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by the great universities as a means of spreading the gos- 
pel of friendliness by becoming better acquainted. 

The idea is a good one and deserves attention. There 
are few misunderstandings among men or nations that 
can not be quickly settled if the parties interested will 
but come together and get acquainted. When such men 
as Admiral Baron Kato and M. Hanihara come to Ameri- 
ca and meet men of affairs in this country, both sides 
find an accord impossible to strangers. 

Adequate transportation 1s a powerful influence in pro- 
moting friendliness because it brings people of all elasses 
and races together, gets them acquainted and lets each one 


find out that there is good, and plenty of it, in the others. 
__— 


When a tremendously busy man lke Lord Northeliffe, 
publisher of the London Times, and perhaps the greatest 
newspaper publisher in the world, takes the time to go 
traveling around the world, the results of his observations 
are well worth considering. The following is taken from 
a personal contribution to the Zimes,”made up of rem- 
iniscences of his tour of Japan: 


"To all who yearn for variety and violent contrast,’ 
Lord Northeliffe writes, ‘“‘let me recommend what I have 
just done—travel in all the luxury and comfort that offi- 
elal hospitality can afford through Japan, and thence go 
straight to Korea and China. I went to Japan the out- 
spoken opponent of her war party, yet in spite of my oft 
declared conviction that that party is a danger to the 
world we were freely offered the best that was Japan's 
to give from the moment of our arrival in Tokvo on the 
first day of our visit to the last day we spent in that en- 
chanting land, when we sailed from Shimonoseki for Korea. 

‘*The comforts of travel, the beauties of town and coun- 
try, the interest held out for us by the people and the 
other things that we encountered were increased by the 
care and attentions of the Government. Steadily and as 
if by magie the Japanese show their best to strangers in 
their land, and they are both hospitable and right in so 
doing.’”’ 





“YOU KNOW ME, AL”’ 
(Continued from page 32) 
ence—his music and his jokes. But they knew he was on 
the job, for the dining bugle sounded with unfailing regu- 
larity and the food was served in the same—even better. 
some said—way, with equal variety and a new and delight- 
ful savor. 


‘They caught glimpses of Al as he moved about his 
work, first in one place and then in the other—indefatig- 
able in his effort to get the ship through and the passen- 
gers pleased. 

‘‘He lost weight, too—ten days in the super-heat of the 
galley after you have been out of it for vears—after vou 
have graduated from the school of chefs and taken on the 
other work—will take the weight off of any one, and Al 
was fifteen pounds hghter when he came to Japan than 
when he left. it. 


‘*But he saw it through all right and the passengers 
said that except for the strain on Al and the hardship en- 
tailed upon him, they wished he could continue with them 
all the way across, for never did they enjoy such meals as 
under his cook servitude. 

‘‘Nor did they content themselves with talking about it 
one with the other. They wrote a memorial to the president 
of the steamship company telling him and his directors of 
the yeoman service that Al had done in the galley as a 
a token of their appreciation of his efficiency. And this 
Al prizes among his choicest possessions. 


HANA-MI 

(Continued from page 12) 
has several of these, of which the best known is the baka- 
sakura, beside the gate leading into the stately Chion-in 
temple grounds. The priests call it the ‘“‘winter cherry’? 
and botanists call it the ‘‘October cherry,’’ but the people 
call it the ‘‘fool cherry’’ because it blooms out of season, 
its small white stars of petals shivering in the raw winds 
of early winter and falling with the first flakes of the 
snow. 

This species is said to have originated in a tree pre- 
vented from blooming at its proper time in the spring by 
biting frosts, which set back its growth but did not kill it. 
During the warm days of the summer it recovered its 
strength and picked up its duties where the frost had 
stopped it, blooming out, in spite of the season. Then 
having lost count and fallen out of step with the season, 
so to speak, it and its descendants have gone on blooming 
regularly every fall. 

The ‘‘sirteenth day sakura’? of I. Province, which 
Lafcadio Hearn immortalized in his ‘‘Kwaiden’’ blooms 
on the sixteenth day after the New Year of the old Chinese 
calendar, which is early in March of the present reckoning, 
practically the dead of winter in that region, before even 
the plum blossoms begin to show signs of life. 

There are also other ‘‘freaks’’ such as the ‘‘four season 
cherries,’’ which bloom four times each year and the *‘all 
the year cherries’? which blossom like a monthly rose. 

The evolution of the cherry blossom from a simple 
petalled wild mountain flower, to the great wide-spreading 
two-inch blossom as big as a rose, and to the great rosettes 
of many-fold, hundred-petal and thousand-petal varieties 
is one of the amazing things of Japanese garden wizardry. 
Under the patronage of the court and the nobles, during 
the past centuries, the Nippon gardeners have studied, 
humored, cultivated, coaxed and forced the sakura until 
over one hundred and thirty varieties are now recognized. 
Beginning with the stock of the wild mountain trees found 
in the Yoshino niountains, they have performed miracles. 
The shoots of flowering varieties were grafted close to the 
ground, then the petals were enlarged, stamens were 
changed to petals and then the number of petals was 
multiplied. Encouraged by this success, the petals were 
curled into cuplike forms, and deep notches were developed 
in the edges where before but a single indentation had 
been. Other sorts were given serrated edges, making them 
look like little chrysanthemums, which they were some- 
times called. All kinds of liberties were taken with the 
makeup of the flower—stamens were curled and broad- 
ened, and pistils were made to take positions never seen 
before. Not content with doubling and redoubling the 
petals, with practically making over the whole nature of 
the cherry flower, until each floweret looked like a minia- 
ture rose, the gardeners went on to develop new colors and 
color combinations, carrying it from the first simple white 
and faint pink, through the gamut of shades to rose and 
cerise, and on to ruby and deep crimson and even to yel- 
low, emerald green and pale blue. These latter colors 
first appeared on the famous ‘‘Ukkon’’ trees in the Im- 
perial gardens and for a long time were never allowed out- 
side the palace walls in Kyoto. Later on they were made 
an Imperial gift to the people and now these varieties in 
their lovely colorings can be had at any of the first-class 
nurseries. 

If one’s travel plans lead to Nippon during these en- 
chanting months, the visitor may be sure that he will have 
seen at its best the most fascinating vacation land in all 
the world—a place, as Burton Holmes, the great travel 
authority, has said, where ‘‘the delightful decencies of 
travel still prevail—where prices are still reasonable, and 
where courtesy and service still mean something.”’ 
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Chicago's Distinctive 


The DRAKE 


The BLACKSTONE 7" 


2>ube 


For years THE 
BLACKSTONE has 
been the favored 
stopping place in 
Chicago for travel- 
ers from the Far 
East, secking dis- 
tinctive refinements 
of hotel service. 
Here, and at THE 
DRAKE every guest 
is the recipient of 
courtesies that make 
a visit to America’s 
second city truly 
memorable. 


——vv. 


THE DRAKE, under 

the same management as 

Tue Buackstone, is far- 

famed for its beauty of 

location overlooking Lake Michigan. Yet it is only a 

few minutes’ walk from the heart of the city’s busi- 

ness, art and theatrical centers, Rates are very mod- 
erate. 














LAUNDRY 


MACHINERY 
FOR HOTEL USE 


PURVEYORS TO THE LEADING HOTELS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING 
Commodore Hotel, New York 
Ambassador Hotel, New York 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago Portland Hotel, Portland. 
Biltmore Hotel, New York U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego 





Installations made in 
Hotels of Every Size 


Write today for expert advice on your laundry 
problems. Our experts are at your service with- 
out charge. 


TROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


LTD. 
OFFICES IN. 
Chicago Seattle 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
954-56 Mission St. 


New York Los Angeles 
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“e| Amagnificent structure with an 
unsurpassed view from the top 
Ff Nob Hill 


famous 
Hotel where 
Restful Quietness 
Rofreshes Travelerss 


High up on Nob Hill, overlooking all San Francisco and the 
bay region, the Fairmont Hotel offers many unusual refinements 


of service to the discriminating traveler 


Away from the noise and bustle of the city and yet within five 
minutes’ ride of the center of the financial and shopping districts, 
the quiet, restful, homelike atmosphere of the Fairmont appeals 


to particular people 
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FAIRMONT HOTEL 
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Qhey - 
Fairmont 


Hotel 


Unobtrusively perfect service — excellent cuisine —- beautiful 
appointments —a truly magnificent view — these are but a few 
of the refinements of service which have made the Fairmont 
Hotel so popular among those who travel 


Whether you spend six months in San Francisco, or but a day 
in either case you will find the Fairmont an ideal hotel in which 


to stay 


Main Building of the 
Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
with its spacious Lou 
toom and Distinguish 
Architecture 


Pasadena, California 
Charles EW.Moore Manager 

















NOB HILL SAN FRANCISCO 


D.M.LINNARD Lessee LeROY LINNARD Mgr. 
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Below are Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Wahlgren, well known San Fran- 
N  ciscans, who were caught by the camera on the Taiyo Maru 
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To the left are 
Mr. and Mrs. Zenzo 
Shimizu, who ar- 
rived on the Taiyo 
Maru on a honey- 
moon tour, He is 
one of the world's 
best tennis players. 

Below are Miss 
Dorothy Gerdts 
(seated) and Mrs. 
John Gerdts 
(standing) of San 
Francisco, who 
sailed on the Shin- 
vo Maru for the 
Philippines. The 
smiling escort is 
Ernest Rixon 


Miss Frances Vise 
(seated) and Miss 
Caroline Vise 
(standing) of Chi 
cago, who sailed on 
the Shinyo Maru 
for an extended 
tour of Japan and 
China 











Line, at the left; 





“Tommy” Atkins, local manager of Java-Pacific 
center is Mr. J. H. Van Hengel, managing director of same company, 
who sailed for Hongkong on Taiyo Maru; right is C. van Hoboken, 
Chancellor of The Netherlands Consulate 
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PROMINENT ON THE PASSENGER LISTS 


Home From a World Tour 
TALL, well-groomed, gray- 
haired, ruddy-faced man stood 
aft on the little launch as it bobbed 
about in the stream at the San Fran- 
cisco quarantine station off Alcatraz 
island, waiting for the yellow quar- 
antine flag to come down, indiecatin, 
that the doctors’ work of exami 
tion was finished and that all was 
well on board the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
steamer Taiyo Maru, Te said little 
nor did his manner indieate that he 
was more than usually interesting in 
getting on the ship at the very earli- 
est moment. There , howev 
something in his e as he hed 
the rail that let one into the seeret 
of his heart. When the gangway 
was let down and the launch bumped 
alongside, he was among the first to 
go ‘‘topside,’’ taking the steps two 
at a time and hurrying like a boy of 
twenty from deck to deck until the 
boat deck was reached. As he came 
up the companionway a lovely lady, 
whose eyes were shining with the 
same deep light as his, came speed- 
ing toward him with outstretched 
arms. 

The man was Delos W. Cooke, asso- 
ciate director and manager for 
America of the great Cunard line. 
who had come across the continent 
in his private car to weleome home 
his wife and son, who came from 
Japan on the Ta Maru. Mrs. 
Cooke had been visiting their son, 
C. B. Cooke, at his home in India 
and returned to America via the Pa- 
cifie, thus completing the cirele of 
the world. After spending a few 
days in San Franciseo they departed 
for the East by way of southern 
California. 



















































Escapes Siberian Terrorists 

QPUREATENED with death be- 

cause he had seeured judgment 
against agents of the Seminoff gov- 
ment’s commission for $134,000 and 
escorted by an armed guard, while 
would-be assassins followed for more 
than a hundred miles, was the expe- 
rience of M. W. Bidwell and_ his 
wife, who arrived from Russia on 
the steamer Taiyo Maru. 

Bidwell, acting for British 
chants, went to Siberia to secure 
payment of goods sent into the 
country at the instigation of the 
Seminoff government. The goods 
were never paid for. 

‘Warned of Plotters 

Following the award of the judg- 

ment Bidwell was warned by his 


mer- 
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agents that plans were made to kid- 
nap him for the purpose of getting 
back the money secured in the judz- 
ment. Upon failure of this plot, or- 
ders were given not to allow Bidwell 
to get out of Harbin alive. 


Chinese Aid Escape 

Under convoy of armed Chinese 
soldiers Mr, and Mrs. Bidwell trav- 
eled out of the threatened district 
from Harbin to Chang Chun, The 





No wonder that Mrs. Cooke was 
smiling for she had just caught 
sight of her husband, Delos W. 
Cooke, who was awaiting to wel- 
come her home again on the arrival 
of the Taiyo Maru, after a tour 
around the world with their son, 
Mr. C. B. Cooke. 


couple were constantly trailed dur- 
ing the journey by would-be assas- 
sins, but the strong watch main- 
tained by the Chinese guard averted 
any danger until they crossed into 
Japanese territory. 
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Bidwell served with the rank of 
major in the British forees during 
the World War in Egypt. THe had 
been in Siberia for two years. 





Tennis Star Brings Bride 

(6) N a honeymoon journey, en 

route to New York where he is 
connected with one of the great 
Japanese business houses, Zenzo Shi- 
mizu and his bride were passengers on 
the Taiyo Maru. He is one of the 
greatest tennis players of the world 
and with Komagae, his fellow coun- 
tryman, fought their way into the 
finals of the international Davis Cup 
tournament, defeating every one ex 
cept Johnston and Tilden, the Ameri 
can title holders. He returned to 
Japan after the memorable contest. 
where he was married on January 
12th to Miss Setsuko Fukushima with 
great ceremony at the temple at 
Hibiya Park, Tokyo. The bride is 
the daughter of Y. Fukushima, influ- 
ential banker and vice-president of 
the Sendai Chamber of Commerce. 
Since her graduation from the Girls’ 
school at Sendai, she has spent most 
of her time in Tokyo, where she has 
been studying in the higher univer- 
sity. Modest and unassuming, and 
like a true sportsman and gentleman, 
always willing to admit the ability 
of his opponents, Shimidzu, when 
asked by the representative of the 
Japan Advertiser just before leaving 
Japan, as to what he thought about 
the coming international tennis eon- 
test, said: 




















“Some of the countries who will 
compete in the international tourna- 
ment this year will certainly send 
stronger teams into the field than 
they did last year,’’ Mr. Shimidzu 
said yesterday. ‘‘This is particularly 
true of Australasia. Their team last 
year was green, Mr. Anderson was 
the only experienced player. I am 
confident that the older players, like 
Mr. Brookes and Mr, Patterson, still 
the best Australasia could enter, will 
be sent into the tournament this year. 

“Tt is not a sure thing that I will 
play. My business may prevent me 
from it and Mr. Kumagae may not 
return to the United States in time 
for the preliminary matches at least. 
However, should Japan enter the two 
of us, I believe that we will be able 
to win through to the challenge 
round again this year. 

“And there the rub will come. It 
is one of my greatest hopes to be able 
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Hotel 
Rosslyn 


LARGEST HOTEL IN 


Los Angeles 


Erected at a cost of 
over two million 
dollars in the heart 
of the city’s busi- 
ness and theatre 
district =: 9: 303353 





Rich corner suites of par- 
lor, bedroom and bath, ele- 
gantly furnished. 


Magnificent lobby. 


Popular prices: European 
plan—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00 per day and 
upward. 


Automobile bus meets 
all trains. 


Under personal management 
of the owners 
HART BROS. 











to help defeat the American team and 
win the Davis Cup for Japan, but I 
believe that is impossible. Mr. Tilden 
and Mr, Johnston, I think will win 
the cup again this year. 

“T have been greatly pleased dur- 
ing my visit to my home country 
with the great increase in interest in 
tennis. Some day I hope that Japan 
can send a team abroad that will win 
the cup for my country. but don’t 
think Mr. Kumagae and I will ever 
be able to do it. 

Mr. Shim 















ing to New York 
for the Mitsui f Throughout his 
conversation yesterday he expressed 
doubt as to whether he would be able 
to take time away from his work to 
compete in the I avis Cup tourna- 
ment. He sed doubt as to 
whether he would be selected for the 
Japanese team. Both, however, are 
regarded by others, at least. as cer- 
tainties. In fact the transfer of Mr. 
imizu to the New York office of 
Mitsui Company is accepted as a 
means of helping keep the name of 
Japan in the front ranks of the ten- 
nis world. 

The first task that will face the 
newlyweds when they arrive in New 
York will be to find a home. It will 
be an entirely new and strange ex- 
perience to Mrs. Shimizu. They hope 
to secure a flat some place near 
enough to permit Mr. Shimizu to join 
the West Side Tennis Club and take 
regular workouts on the courts there. 
























Walter Fovargue Designs Golf Course 
for Japanese Club 

ALTER FOVARGUE, well 

known in golfing circles of 
America, who helped to design the 
famous Lakeside course at San Fran- 
cisco, and who laid out many other 
links on the Pacifie Coast, during his 
recent visit to Japan was asked by 
the members of the exclusive Tokyo 
Golf Club to help them lay out a new 
eighteen-hole course which, he sa, 
will be one of the best in the Far 
East. It is situated between Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo and is easily acees- 
sible from both places. The nature 
of the ground i: h that it offers 
wonderful possibilities in natural 
hazards and when completed, under 
the careful treatment given by the 
Japanese landscape gardeners, will 
give all the variety needed in a good 
eighteen-hole course. With Mrs. 
Fovargue he returned on the Taiyo 
Maru. ‘‘We went out on the Persia 
Maru, the smallest of the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha fleet and had a pleasant trip 
despite some bad weather. We came 
back on the Taiyo Maru, the finest 
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Times Square: At Broadway, 
44th to Streets—the center of 
New York’s social and business act- 
ivities. in close proximity to all 
railway. terminals. 


European Plan 
#4. a day and upward 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


Headquarters of 
Java Sociery or New York 


FRED'K A. MUSCHENHEIM 


APAN 
NVITES YOU 


; HE lovely land of cherry 
blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silk and 
potterymakers; of quaint 
age old customs, of gor- 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
day the WORLD'S MOST 
pe LAE VACA- 

TION LAND. 


‘Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
to insure pro r service to 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels. 


“JAPAN,” a handy guide book sent free 
on request of Secretary Japan Hotel 
ciation, Japan Tourist Bur 

tion, Tokyo; or 625 Market 

cisco, or Traffic Bureau, 
Tokyo, or at any office of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, or Thomas Cook & Sons. 
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and largest on the Pacific. and we are 
therefore in a position to speak of 
the Company’s service from every 
standpoint. In our personal judg- 
ment there is nothing better any- 
where, in either food, equipment, or 
personnel.’” 





To Give Hungarian Dances in America 
SSUMING the role of a Hun- 
garian dancer, Mrs. Adrienne 

Lange, declared by fellow passengers 

to be the wife of a prominent New 

Yorker, now in Budapest as an of! 

cial of the Hoover food relief eom- 

mission. arrived here on the big Jap- 
anese liner Taiyo Maru from the 

Orient. 

Charming in 








personality, Mrs. 
Lange won her way into the hearts 
of her fellow tour from the mo- 
ment she boarded the craft at Yoko- 
hama. 

During the long voyage across the 
Pacifie she presented a number of 
entertainments for the passengers 
and gave them much pleasure in 
viewing the specialty dances which 
she says she will present to the 
American public. 

It was a long journey from Buda- 
pest, Hungary, to the Oriental sea- 
coast, but the little woman, after de- 
parting the Central Empire, was de- 
termined, she says, to get to Amer- 
iea, and as she explains, knew she 
would have no difficulty in effecting 
entry here, due to her American citi- 
zenship, which, she asserted, she ac- 
quired through marriage to Lange. 

Under the management of C. H. 
Robinson of Shanghai, who, with 
Mrs. Robinson, was also a passenger 
on the Taiyo Maru, Mrs. Lange said 
she planned to give a number of 
dances in America. 











Plucky Woman Braves Disease to Nurse 
Sick Husband 


Buck smallpox did not daunt 

pretty Mrs. Frederick Tillson 
when her husband was stricken with 
the dread disease on the high seas 
and had to be taken from the vessel 
and placed in quarantine at Naga- 
saki. The couple arrived in San 
Francisco on the Japanese liner 
Taiyo Maru, en route to Chicago, 
after two years in the Orient, where 
Tillson had been acting as Far East- 
ern manager for Montgomery, Ward 
Company of Chicago. 

When Tillson was stricken with 
smallpox he was removed from the 
vessel at Nagasaki by orders of the 
Japanese quarantine officials, who 
tried to persuade Mrs. Tillson to 
continue on the voyage. 
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This she refused to do, stating that 
her husband’s condition demanded 
that she remain. 








According to Mrs. Tillson, she 
went ashore _ bitter prejudiced 
against the Japanese whom she 
knew only through reading the 


newspapers. but she came away 
filled with admiration for them and 
the thorough and efficient way in 
which they handled the hospitals 
and the courtesy and service ac- 
corded to her in her distress over the 
sickness of her husband. ‘‘I shall 
never say or believe a word against 
the Japanese,’’ she said. ‘‘They did 
everything for us that could be done 
and deserve greatest credit for the 
way they are handling their medi 
eal work.”” 














Camera Men Bring Interesting Films 
From China 

IDING in unheated coaches on 

government railroads, with the 
thermometer around 40, taking 
chances with a smallpox epidemic in 
Shanghai that recently carried off 
forty Americans, and narrowly es- 
caping getting caught in a new revo- 
lution that they declare is imminent, 
were among the experiences in north 
China of William H. Bradshaw and 
C. Blackstone, movie-camera men, 
who returned from the Orient on 
the Taiyo Maru. The two men were 
sent to China by the Lasky, Willat 
and Metro studios to take the pic- 
tures for a screen travelogue on the 
Far East. particularly of China. 
“The public is now demanding pic- 
tures featuring Chinese scenes and 
charaeters,”’ said Blackstone, ‘‘and 
we brought back four reels on this 
first trip.’” 














Buyers Arrive 
OMING home from annual visits 
to the tea-producing districts, as 
passengers on the Taiyo Maru, were 
FE. C. Hogg, tea buyer for Tait and 
Co., with headquarters in Formosa; 
D. H. Read, tea buyer from Hankow. 
China; Miss J. H. Dowd, H. Gold- 
berg and (. Heyman, buyers for 
large stores in New York, and W. 
C. Young of the British-American 
Tobaceo Co. of Shanghai. 





Interesting Tourist Party on Taiyo Maru 

Dr. W. E. Daniels, Mr. E. H. Dan- 
iels, Miss M. A. Daniels, Mrs. C. P. 
Bartlett, Mrs. E. A. Jackson and Mr. 
and Mrs. A. L. Daus, all American 
tourists who went to the Orient from 
the United States about a couple of 
months ago, returned on the Taiyo 
Maru. 








(Continued on page 51) 
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RELIABLE USED 
CARS 


SOLD BY A RELIABLE FIRM 
REBUILT CADILLACS 
Open and Closed Models 

The Finest of All Quality Cars 


DON LEE 
1000 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 
Cadillac Agent for 17 Years 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A WORLD WONDER 
No visitor to California should miss 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Always fascinating—Never the same. 


Easily reached from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
trains connecting with 
Yosemite Valley Railroad 
at Merced, California. 


For folders and rates address 
thisCompany at Merced, Cal. or 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Phone 6727 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Phone Sutter 2188 


HOTEL STEWART 
Charles A. and Margaret Stewart, Proprietors 
On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Moderate Rates 
Breakfast"50c, 60c, 75c. Lunch 65¢ (Sundays 75¢) 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50) 

New steel, concrete and brick structure, 400 Rooms. 
300 Connecting Bath Rooms. A high class hotel at 
very moderate rates. Homelike comfort rather than 
unnecessarily expensive luxury. The Stewart, is 
Known favorably in the Orient, the Antipodes, the 
Hawaiian Islands and to the Tourist. In the center 
of the theatre and retail district. On car 
transferring to all parts of the city. Motor bus 
meets all trains and steamers. 
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JAPAN AND AMERICA 
(Continued from page 38) 


of feudalism and the shogun have 
passed. She has entered upon an era 
of constitutional government. No 
taxation may be imposed on her peo- 
ple which does not originate, as is the 
ease with us, in the popular and elec- 
tive branch of her legislature. She 
has an intellectual history behind her, 
adorned with literature and a won- 
derful art. Her people are amiable 
and well-mannered, by consent of the 
world. Is the thought to be endured 
that between such a people and our 
people questions in the Far East, if 
any, pending or to come; can not be 
settled as two mutually respecting 
and honorable gentlemen would settle 
differences — not by violence and 
bloodshed and destruction, but by the 
methods of conference and the argu- 
ments and amenities of peace? 

A word as to the attitude of Calli- 
fornia: No man or woman worth 
while but has achieved something of 
a personal equation. And the nations 
have their equations. They have their 
own cultural ideals and traditions, the 
outcome of long heredity and distine- 
tive environment. Those are the 
ideals and traditions which make the 
country, in contrast with mere politi- 
eal jurisdiction, the home-land, and 
assimilate it to the household; and 
they are reflected, in association with 
economic factors, in questions like 
immigration and ownership of the 
soil. The point of view, the orienta- 
tion as well of Japan as of our own 
country and our State. towards these 
questions, has much in common, as 
exhibited in their policies and legis- 
lation. For the resolution of such 
questions an authority is provided, 
the supreme national authority of 
hoth governments, working through 
the treaty-making power. Whatever 
propagandists and_ opportunists 
may say, questions like these can be 
adjusted and will be adjusted by the 
two governments, holding much the 
same point of view, without friction 
or resentment or violence. The 
thoughtful citizenship of California 
is for peace. It is for friendship, not 
for irritation and ill-will. When the 
distinguished guests of the evening 
take ship tomorrow, to report to their 
government and people, they will bear 
with them from our people a message 
of peace and good-will to Japan. 


Persia Maru Notes 

(. W. Harbottle of Seoul, Korea, 
where he is connected with one of 
the big American mining companies, 
was a passenger on the Persia Maru. 
According to him. conditions there. 
while not prosperous. are improving 
under Japanese régimé. 


NEWS OF JAPAN SOCIETIES IN AMERICA 


BULLETIN OF JAPAN SOCIETY OF BOSTON 
CYRUS E. DALLIN, President 


Vice-Presidents: 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, D. D. 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes 
William H. Randall 
Mr. Courtenay Crocker 


Secretary: 
Miss Jessie M. Sherwood 
200 Devonshire -St., Boston 


Treasurer: 
Endicott Marean 


THE OLD TIME FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIP 


By Doremus ScuDDER 


Executive Secretary, Greater Boston Federation of Churches 


ORE than thirty vears ago, 
Lt when I first went to Japan 

ito learn the lanvuage, and 
Zi came into close association 
with the Japanese people, 
especially those living in the 
ee and villages of the interior far 
from foreign travel, I found every- 
where evidences of affection for Amer- 
ica. Our Government, by the return of 
its share of the Shimonoseki indem- 
nity. by its readiness to agree to the 
abolishment of extra territoriality. 
by the just terms of its treaties, by 
the lofty character of its diplomatte 
representatives, and by its dispatch 
to Japan of many unselfish teachers 
and missionaries, had for vears been 
telling a story of international 
brotherhood, new to the Japanese. 
and in sharp contrast with the over- 
bearing attitude of other foreign na- 
tions. This feeling was reciprocated 
at home by Americans generally, 
who took pride in the rapid develon- 
ment of the Japanese people. and in 
their assimilation of the snirit of 
Occidental civilization. Up to 1905 
the relationship between the two na- 
tions was quite ideal. 

Then came the reaction. In the 
United States it took the form of a 
subtle race antagonism, which had 
many reasons for existence. One of 
these was a developing prejudice in 
regard to color; a second reason. 
differences in customs and mental 
habitudes; another, the essential 
provineialism in the average Amer- 
ican; a fourth, the churlishness of 
many naturalized citizens. especially 
noticeable in the children of the first 
native born generation, who, forget- 
ful of the hospitality which ad- 
mitted them to American life, op- 
posed immigration and attempted to 
shut the door of entrance to all new- 
comers. The lack of training in 
these Americans of foreign parent- 
age made them hostile to cultural 
differences. Their experience of the 
molding influenees of the American 
spirit had been too meagre to enable 
them to develop faith in the supreme 
power of democratic environment. 
Keen-eved politicians recognized in 
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these conditions an opportunity to 
use Asiatics as make-weights. By 
securing the denial of the privilege 
of naturalization. these politicians 
were able to create a semi-outlawed 
class, useful to the unserupulous 
demagogue as well as menacing to 
the larger values of our national life. 
The situation was further ecompli- 
eated by the semi-warfare prevailing 
in the industrial world. The Asiatic 
served as a pawn in the hands of the 
skilled players in the game between 
labor and eapital. The Japanese be- 
came persona non grata in | the United 
States. 

Americans, when they do not like 
anything, have a decided way of 
showing their feelings. That is es- 
sentially what the Californians have 
been doing progressively since 1905. 
It took Japan some time to awaken 
to this newly exhibited dislike in 
her traditional best friend. For 
vears she did not believe it existed: 
she looked upon the attitude of Cali- 
fornia as sporadic. In time. how- 
ever, the consciousness that Amer- 
ica, or at least parts of America. dis- 
liked her found its way to her realm 
of conviction, and there is wrought 
a sinister effect. It helped to make 
her more militaristic and finally is- 
sued in a belief that the United 
States had become hostile and was 
determined to overthrow Japan’s 
power and influence throughout the 
Orient. 

In its history of one hundred and 
forty-five years, our Government 
never took a wiser step, perhaps, 
than when, under the leadership of 
President Harding, it sammoned the 
Washington conference and set that 
conference to the task of getting to 
the bottom of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion. Its proposals for the limita- 
tion of naval armaments, its sup- 
port of Britain’s desire to serap sub- 
marines, and its propositions in re- 
gard to China’s demands are evi- 
deneces of enlightened §statecraft. 
They halt in effectiveness because 
the Far Eastern world now awaits 
action by our Government of a kind 
to demonstrate its own good faith. 





Here is a group of interesting passengers who arrived on the Taiyo Maru. 
. H. P. Hay of Hongkong, Mrs. BE. D, Mackintosh of Naga- 
P. Crooks of the Taiyo Maru. 


right they are Mrs. C, H. P. Hay, Mr. 
saki, Mrs, Wm. Harris, Mr. Wm. Harris, and Dr. N. 


To Spend “Leave” in England 


ROMINENT among the passen- 

gers on the Taiyo Maru were Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. P. Hay of Hongkong, 
where Mr. Hay is the head of one 
of the largest insurance companies 
of the Far East. He is also rated as 
one of the best amateur actors in the 
colony, and his services are always 
in demand in the performances 
which the Hongkong Dramatie club 
gives at frequent intervals. The 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


OCCUPYING an entire block with 
2 500 comfortable, sunlit rooms. 
Living at its best, at a moderate — 
cost. Direct toOaklandfrom San — 
Francisco—a thirty minute trans- — 
bay trip of marvelous beauty. E 





— One of America’s most satisfying Hotels 


W. C. JURGENS 





“No place in California just like Oakland’* 

















Hays have been continuously in the 
Orient for the past three years and 
were en route to ‘“‘home’’ in Sussex, 
England, to spend their holidays. 


Mrs. A. G. 


Miller, who has been 


From left to 


teacher of Kobe College for the last 
several months, and her son, Master 
W. E. Miller, were passengers on 
the Taiyo Maru from Hongkong to 
San Francisco. Mrs. Miller is a 
writer for American magazines. 
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Froia left to right: Murray Hill Hotel 
(proposed), James Woods, v. p.; The 
Belmont, James Woods, v. The 
Biltmore; Grand Central Terminal; 
Hotel Commodore, George W. 
Sweeney, v. p. 
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A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world. 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 
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Managing Director 


HEN travelers of distinction are about to visit New 
York, the Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained for many years, 
because, in the city of great hotels, there is no other 
which combines in such an admirable manner, the com- 
fort that is essential and the luxury that is desirable. 


Associate Hotels under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 


CLARIDGE MARTINIQUE McALPIN WOODSTOCK 


One finds in the  Atthe Martinique Hotel McAlpin abounds Hotel Woodstock 
corridors and din- a guest ismade to in unusual things. It 
ing rooms of the feel that his com- also excels in comfort 





When the discrim- 
combines all the inating traveler 
charms of the thinks “Philadel- 
world’s most fam- phia” instinctively 
ous hotels with the comes the mental 
comforts and re- echo “Bellevue- 
finements of home Stratford.” 


Claridge, the lead- forts and wishes and luxury throughout 
ing men of theat- __ precede all else. its entire establishment. 
rical, social and 

business life. 
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Taiyo Maru Carries Herald of 
Portland 1926 Fair 


=) AILING on the Taiyo Maru, 
| on a four months’ tour of the 
Orient and returning by 
way of Europe, was Julius 
Meier of Portland, Oregon. 
He is the minister plenipo- 
tentiary and ambassador extraordi- 








nary to the capitals of Japan, a 
and Europe on a mission of arousing 


enthusiasm and co-operation in the 
coming exposition to be held in the 
Rose City in 1925, This is the first of 
such exhibitions in the United States 
and it is fitting that the Pacific coast, 
which has come into a dominating po- 
sition in the last few rs, should 
have it. In speaking of his proposed 
journey before sailing, Meier, who 
was accompanied to the steamer by 
Mayor James Rolph of San Francisco, 
said: 

“My reason for making this trip 
is that it is necessary that foreign 
countries be informed concerning our 
exposition at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, that they may hold themselves 
in readiness to participate therein 
when formally invited. Congress by 
joint resolution has authorized Pres’ 
dent Harding to extend an invitation 
to European nations to join with 
Oregon in 1925 and it remains for 
Oregon to interest the people of those 
countries in the exposition. 











Time Is Propitious 
“Beonomie conditions abroad are 
not so inviting now as they will he 
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At Union Square 


The Plaza gives the best 
values in the three import- 
ant things in hotel accom- 
modations— 


LOCATION 
SERVICE 
RATES 





European, from $2.00 





CARL SWORD, Manager 





later,’ said Meier, ‘‘and a great im- 
provement in exchange rates will fol- 
low the rehabilitation of European 
industry, during the intervening 
years before the 1925 exposition. 
Trade expositions are being held in 
all leading commercial countries. 
England is preparing to hold an in- 






ternational exposition next year. 
France is adopting similar methods 
with an exposition of international 





importance at Marseilles and in each 
instance American participation is in- 
vited.’” 

The disarmament conference at 
Washington had opened the way for 
closer trade relations between the 
larger nations of the earth, Meier 
stated, and the time is opportune for 
Oregon to direct the interest of the 
rest of the world to the Pacifie North- 
west. Meier will be accompanied on 
his trip abroad by Ben Hur Lamp- 
man, who will keep the Portland 
press informed as to the success of 














“During my absence for the next 
four months the preparatory work 
surrounding the administration of 
the exposition can go on unabated,”’ 
said Meier. 





George Powell, president of the 
Oregon Pacifie Company, agents. in 


WHEN visiting 
Los Angeles you 
will find it to 
advantage to 
sojourn at Hotel 
Clark. Every 


desired luxury, 


Portland for Toyo Kisen Kaisha, was 
a passenger on the Taiyo Maru, en- 
route to Kobe. He stated that he was 
traveling for pleasure and would re- 
turn in about three months. 











Japanese Golf Champion Comes to 


America 
MONG the passengers on the 
Taiyo Marn was IH. Kawasaki, 





prominent in banking and insurance 
circles in Japan. He is also a golfer 
of marked ability among the players 
of his country, having won the ama- 
teur championship of all Japan last 
year and is enthusiastic over the de- 
velopment of the game among his 
countrymen. He combines pleasure 
with business and will play on the 
courses of the Pacifie Coast before 
going on to New York. 









Among the well known San Fran- 
isco men about town who were pas- 
gers on the Taiyo Maru, enroute to 
Japan and China on a holiday, were 
Francis Carolan and Gordan Armsby, 
prominent in social, club and sporting 
circles, They took the steamer at 
Honolulu, where they had spent a 
fortnight and plan an extended tour 
to Hongkong and return, taking in the 
principal places of interest including 
Peking and the cities of North China. 
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Glenn Babb in America 

MERICAN newspaper _ readers 

are familiar with the name of 
Glenn Babb, at the head of leading 
articles on Far Eastern questions, 
for, during the past year, he has 
been sending splendid stories from 
Tokyo, where he has been on the 
staff of the Japan Advertiser. He 
arrived in San Francisco recently on 
his way to New York to spend a few 
weeks renewi his acquaintances 
and contacts with the situation in 
the country. He will return to 
Japan in the summer. While in 
California he was the guest of his 
friends —also old-time Tokyo resi- 
dents—Mr. and Mrs. Sehenck of 
Berkeley. 
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From Nagasaki 
Mrs. E. D. Mackintosh, wife of 
Mr. Mackintosh, acting agent of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in 
Nagasaki, was a passenger on the 
Taiyo Maru, en route to visit her 
relatives in California. 


Hf. V. MeKoen, who is known to 
hundreds of travelers who have vis- 
ited the offices of Thos. Cook and 
Sons at Manila, where he is sta- 
tioned, was a passenger on the Taiyo 
Maru, coming to America for a well 
deserved furlough. During his stay 
in San Francisco he was the guest of 
the local office and a number of the 
“‘old China hands,’’ who are in San 
Francisco. 

American Entertainers for Toyko Peace 
Exposition 

RRIVING on the Persia Maru 

(Captain Nagata) was K. Nam- 
ha of Tokyo, who is associated with 
K. Kushibiki, prominent promoter 
of sports and amusement conces- 
sions in Japan. He came to secure 
a number of dancers, artists and 
vaudeville performers for the enter- 
prises at the Tokyo Peace Exposi- 
tion, which opens March 10th. He 
stated that the buildings were near- 
ing completion and that the show 
would open as scheduled. By using 
the cable and wireless before arrival 
and the assistance of Ernest Rixon, 
local manager of Thos. Cook and 
Sons, Namba was able to assemble 
an organization of performers whom 
he took back with him on the east- 
ward voyage of the Persia, one week 
after arrival in San Francisco. 
These included H. H. Abbott, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Brady and Miss 
Brady, W. de Verinne, Miss M. C. 
Foster, A. Knight, E. Krueter, S. 
Markarian, Miss C. Mason, F. T. 
Wallar, W. M. Wills. 
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When in Yokohama 


be sure to visit 


TEMPLE 
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Japan’s Most Refined Social 

Rendezvous, and to see the 

celebrated Horne Collection. 

The most luxurious quarters in the 
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number of tourist guests. 
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Tokyo Peace Exposition Attracts Much Attention 
Big Industries Show to Be Opened on Schedule March 10th. Will Be Con- 


tinued Until July 31: 





Elaborate Opening Ceremonies Planned. 


Unusual Facilities to Be Provided to Visitors. 


NTEREST in the coming 
Peace Exposition of Japan’s 
industries, which has been 
somewhat lukewarm, is now 
increasing and inquiries 
about it are being received 
from all parts of the country. It is 
scheduled to open on March 10th and 
continue until July 31st and from all 
indications it appears that every- 
thing will go through on time. This 
is the first national or international 
exhibition of this kind since the be- 
ginning of the war, and it will give 
visitors a wonderful opportunity to 
see for themselves under most pleas- 
ant conditions the giant strides that 
have been made along all lines of in- 
dustry in Japan, It will also afford 
business houses from other lands a 
chance to exhibit their wares and to 
get acquainted with the buyers and 
the business houses and methods of 
the Far East, for not only Japan is 
interested in the coming show, but 
China, Korea, and Siberia as well. 
All the space allotted for both 
Japanese and foreign exhibitors has 


W.8J. 








Established 1843 
Prices throughout our immense stocks of Dis- 


tinctive Home-Furnishings have been reduced 
in full proportion to all lower replacement costs. 


FURNITURE 


been taken up and the manufacturers 
are preparing to make displays that 
insure the success of the undertak- 
ing. Not content with the small space 
available to foreign firms under the 
original plan, which included only 
Japanese exhibits, the Federation of 
British Industries, a strong trade or- 
ganization for the development of 
business in the Far East, has built 
a special building to house the dis- 
plays of its members—a picture of 
which is shown herewith. 
Great Britain Exhibits 

The pavilion is being erected to 
the left of and in front of the main 
foreign building. It is being con- 
structed by Messrs. Osawa Shoten, 
the well-known Japanese firm of 
builders to the Imperial Household 
who supplied most of the furniture 
for the coronation and who are now 
doing work for the Household in 
preparation for the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. It will be deeor- 
ated so as to give it as British an 
appearance as possible; the Union 
Jack will be flown above the dome, 


and the setting of shrubs and flow- 
ers will aim at reproducing English 
effects. The pavilion commands a 
good view and will be conspicuous 
from various viewpoints. It covers 
a total area of 150 tsubo and has a 
frontage of 72 feet. 
Three Exhibition Halls 

There will be three exhibition 
halls with a central enquiry office 
facing the entrance vestibule. Com- 
bined with this office a catalogue 
and literature reference room will be 
arranged, furnished with tables and 
comfortable chairs for the conven- 
ience of visitors. The collection of 
this display has been compiled by 
the Federation of British Industries 
and should prove of much interest 
to visitors as an introduction for the 
Japanese public to the wide field of 
British science, art, industry and 
commerce. 

The service to be given to the ex- 
hibitors, which will be mainly car- 
ried out from the central office, will 
consist of (a) Providing special at- 
tendants to look after each stall; 
(b) Distribution of literature to vis- 
itors to the stalls, who show interest 
in the class of goods it contains; (c) 
Whenever possible, the taking and 
forwarding to firms concerned of 
specific details of the visitors’ re- 
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quirements; (d) The demonstration 
of any small working exhibits, (e) 
The showing of industrial films, 
when it is possible for making ar. 
ranvements for so doing. 

Apart from the central office a 
special reception room has been pro- 
vided for the benefit of exhibitors. 
thus creating the  possibilitv§ for 
business discussions to be arranged 
and carried on with prospective cli- 
ents on the spot. The reception room 
will be surrounded by a= spacious 
baleony from which a good view 
over the lake will be obtained. 


Many Trades Represented 

Amongst the exhibitors are lead- 
ing firms representing practically al] 
branches of British industry. Ow- 
ing to transport difficulties and 
heavy expenses involved, heavy ma- 
echinery and plant will be repre- 
sented in the main by photographs. 
which will illustrate such enterprises 
as are carried out in gas engineer- 
ing, electrical, hydraulic and eivil 
engineering. A good display of gas, 
oil, steam, electrical and hydraulic 
as well as other machinery will be 
exhibited. The chemical industry 
will also be adequately represented: 
optical and medical instruments, tex- 
tiles, yvarns, motor ears, bicycles. 
tools, paints and varnishes, ete.. etc., 
will also be shown to the visitors. 


Guides To Be Provided Foreign 
Visitors 

AICCORDING to the Japan 
| Advertiser, plans are now 
being worked out by the 
Auxiliary Association, an 
organization of Tokyo busi- 
ness men to support the 
Tokvo Peaee Exposition, for the en- 
tertainment of foreign visitors. An 
endeavor will be made to have all 
foreigners. visiting the country. 
elther purposely to attend the fair 
or for other reasons, see the exhibi- 
tion of the products of Japan in or- 
der that they may become thorough- 
ly acquainted with what this country 
is doing in the various lines of in- 
dustry while they are here. 

Every effort will be made to aec- 
quaint visitors to the country with 
the exhibitions displayed because it 
is held that the exposition offers the 
best chance available to show for- 
elgners in the short time that they 
are here Just what the country has 
done and is able to do. English 
speaking guides will -also convey 
foreigners who are unable to speak 
and read Japanese through the ex- 
hibits buildings. 





AN OUTING TO KUNOZAN 
(Continued from page 22) 


beach road, gradually rounding the mountain’s head- 
land and turning northward along the coast of the 
Suruga gulf. Here, at the front, gradually disclosing 
a superb picture, Mount Fuji appears. Soon, fully in 
view in the near distance as almost a perfect cone, the 
mountain rises directly from the curving shore of the 
gulf, easily commanding the whole landscape. With 
this magnificent spectacle meeting us. we enter the 
scenic wonders supreme value to the Kunozan outing. 
Tesshuji—“Inspiration Point” 

Our chief objective now is a small temple lying on a 
low hill of the long eastern slope of Kunozan—Tess 
by name, and dedicated to the Goddess of Mer 
gulf’s shore is not a mile awa If our outi 
the springtime the expa' of field betwe 
beach is golden with the bloom of rape, or re 
with the rice newly planted, becoming an exquisite are. 
ground to the wonder-picture displayed beyond, The 
temple’s court is a vantage point of view for the spee- 
tacle, not to be surpassed. 

Many years ago, when I saw for the first time this 
marvelous picture, I attempted to give it a word por- 
trayal. I made but a poor realization of the ins} 
beauty there, merging into sublime grandeur and com- 
pelling admiring homage; but I wrot 

“T have stood upon the promontory of Taormina 
in Sicily and have long gazed at the scene whieh 
has been called, in an artistic sense, the finest and the 
most beautiful in Europe. But beautiful as is the 

Taormina panorama it does not surpass—in some re- 

spects, indeed, it does not equal, under like weather 

conditions—its counterpart in the scenery of Japan 
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27 PLACE TOLOZAN 


I speak of the panorama disclosed from above the 
temple of Tesshuji, a short distance off the road to 
the first burial place of Ievasu, at Kunozan. There, 
as at Taormina. one stands upon a height, and east 
and south stretches a wide expanse of water, not so 
rich in its color as the Mediterranean, but, under a 
fair sky, indescribably exquisite from the greens and 
azures covering its depth Between the spectator 
and the sea, however, a wide expanse of rice fields 
alight with the vivid emerald of the growing plants 
fills the scene. At the shore, instead of the little 
archipelago of black islets and rocks which cluster 
near the base of the Taormina promontory, there 
stretches out into the Suruga bay the curving, trident- 
like pink-clad bank of sand, Mio-no-Matsubara, famed 
in song and art, bent around a bay within the bay, 
displaying line and color of the utm and 
purity. ard, across the sail-dotted blue of the 
n bay, instead of such a boundary as the barren, 
gray Salabrian hills, sweep far southward, densely 
covered with overgrowing trees, the mighty, yet 
quietly undulating, mountain-masses of the Izu penin- 
sula. To the north lies the low angle of the valley of 
the Fujikawa, bordered on the east by softly-flowing 
mountain ranges, while northeastward are spread out 
the virescent shallows of the surf-edged bay from 
which rises up, with far more beautiful outline than 
that of Etna, the great cone of the ‘Peerless Moun- 
tain,’ Fuji, to a height of more than twelve thousand 









































as I saw it one spring day, 
snow half-down its curv- 
white-peaked and 


‘divine mountain.” 
enameled with spotles 
g slopes. It stood, a clear-cut, 
Continued on page 61) 
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AN OUTING TO KUNOZAN 
(Continued from page 59) 

black-based cone, bared, without trace of cloud, under 

the infinite depths of the bright blue heavens. Around 

the globe. I do not think a scene more excellent than 
this, in grace of line or exquisiteness of color, could 
be found.’” 

Should we be favored in our exeursion, as I was in 
mine of long ago, we should gain the best in landscape 
wonder that Japan can give. Mount Fuji has been 
dominant in the Japanese love of nature from time 
immemorial, and has long been leader in its literature 
and art. An ancient ode voices the national homage 
to this sublime nature-marvel in this rhapsody: 

“What name might fitly tell, 
What accents sing, 
Thine awful, godlike grandeur? 
Tis thy breast 
That holdeth Narusawa’s flood at rest ; 
Thy side whence Fujikawa’s waters spring. 
Great Fuji-yama. towering to the sky! 
A treasure art thou given to mortal man, 
A god-protector watching o’er Japa 
On thee forever let me feast mine e 
Mio-no-Matsubara 

But even this glorious mountain does not fulfill the 
wonders that have part in the Kunozan outii Yet 
another marvel is brought to us to give consummate 
value to our excursion, We have already noted Mio- 
no-Matsubara, the triple-branched pine strand, that 
penetrates the larger Suruga bay. That exquisite odd- 
ity of nature is associated with one of the daintiest and 
best beloved legends that are cherished in Japanese 
art; in her poetry, her painting and the drama — Ha- 
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Glifornia. 


You have more confidence in coming to, or recommend- 
ing, California when you know that in Los Angeles we have 
the most reliable and complete motor service and facilities in 


To Tourists, we will sell new Hudson or Essex Motor 
Cars on a definite guarantee to repurchase the car at a pre- 
arranged cash price when owner is through with it. 
preferred will rent cars with or without driver. 


Distributor of Hudson and Eexex Motor Cars 
Arizona, Northern 
7th & Figueroa 





Utmost in Ocean Service 


ymbol of Warre Star achievement in providing 
ocean comfort, the world’s largest and newest 
steamship Majestic takes her place this spring with the 
new Homeric and the Olympic in our service to Cherbourg 
and So..thampton. 

The popular Adriatic, formerly in the Cherbourg- 
Southampton service, is now associated with the Baltic, 
Cedric and Celtic in ous splendid weekly service from 
New York to Liverpool via Queenstown, 

A regular weekly service of exceptional quality is 
maintained by the Red Star Line between New York and 
Plymouth, England, and Antwerp for the Continent. 

The American Line maintains regular sailings of 
excellent ships to Hamburg for Germany. 
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goromo, ‘‘The Robe of Feathers.’’ In 
the ancient past, so the story runs, a 
moon-fairy had come to the earth, 
here. Seeking diversion she had gone 
away, leaving her robe hanging upon 
a pine tree. A fisherman happening 
to come to the strand found the 
strangely beautiful garment. He 
made it a treasure-trove. But before 
he had carried it away the fairy re- 
turned from her wanderings. The 
legend tells that the celestial visitor 
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“Tourists are cordially invited to at- 
tend our daily flower show” 


Podesta & Baldocchi 


FLORISTS 


Mail or Telegraphic Orders Most 
Carefully Executed 


224-226 Grant Ave. San Francisco 


At Home— 


At the Club— 
Cafe or Hotel— 


CASWELL’S 
COFFEE 


always satisfactory 


Geo.W.CaswellCompany 


Phone Sutter 6654 
442-452 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sold With a Guarantee 





E. GLEMENS HORST CO, 


Choicest California, Oregon 
and Washington Brewing 
Hops 


Three Star and Rose Brands 
Package Hops 


Chevalier and Bay Malt 


New York, 
London 


San Francisco, Chicago 


Cable Address All Offices: 
CLEMHORST 
All Standard Codes 


Largest Hop Growers in the World 








had been enraptured by the beauty 

of this earthly Paradise. In her nov- 

el happiness she had become for the 

time indifferent to her home in the 

sky. She had sung: 

‘Heaven hath its joys, but there is 
beauty here. 

Blow, blow, ye winds! that the white 
cloud belts driven 

Around my path may bar my home- 
ward way; 

Not yet would I return to heaven 

But here on Mio’s pine-elad shore I’d 


This mood, however, suddenly was 
changed when she saw her precious 
robe in a mortal’s possession. That 
robe was a badge of her heavenly 
birth, and was necessary to her as a 
denizen of the sky. Without it there 
never could be for her a homeward 
flight. The lure of even Mio’s charm 
then vanished. Ter heedless song be- 
came a passionate pleading with the 
fisherman for the return of her heav- 
en robe. But the fisherman was ob- 
durate. For a while he refused to 
give heed to her entreaty. At last, 
however, he pitied the desolate moon- 
sprite. But he still refused to eom- 
fort her unless she would dance for 
him one of the dances known only in 
the court of the monarchs of the 








and resiliency. 








The Colonel says: 


Don't forget that in 
match play, if you give 
your, opponent, when 
asked, wrong informa- 
tion as to the number 
of strokes you have 

layed, you will lose the 
hole uniess you correct 

‘our mistake before he 

ae played another 
stroke 
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“Get Acquainted” 


Trade Mark That Protects You Q 


THESE GOLF BALLS are manufactured by the St. Mungo 
Manufacturing Company of America, whose years of exper- 
ience, modern machinery and the selection of the best of mater- 
ials, assures the player the utmost service—endurance, rotundity, 


Made in accordance with the rules of the U. S. G. A. 
$1.00 each—$12.00 per dozen 


St. Mungo Manufacturing Company of America 


121-123 Sylvan Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


New York, 36 Warren Street 
San Francisco, 46 Kearny Street 
Philadelphia, 1101 Market Street 


moon. The fairy gladly gave consent 
to this demand. Casting the celestial 
robe about her, she fascinated this 
mortal with one of the celestial 
dances, itself made even more enrap- 
turing by the magic beauty of Mio’s 
pine-clad strand, while musie from 
the skies was her accompaniment, 
and fragrance, far beyond the sweet- 
ness of earth, filled the air, At 
length a divine breeze filled the 
fairy’s feathered robe and she was 
borne away over Fuji’s crest, disap- 
pearing at last into the clear azure 
depths of the sky. 

Here, overlooking Mio’s strand, 
our Kunozan outing may be brought 
to an end. If the skies have been at 
all generous, I am confident that 
there, on Tesshuji’s favored slope we 
have brought to the full one of the 
most memorable of available days of 
seenie enjoyment, and of historic and 
aesthetic association. In all Japan, 
so far as I know, there is not a more 
satisfying single excursion than this. 

From Tesshuji our way to Japan’s 
main line of railway travel is less 
than five miles. Shimizu, now one of 


Japan’s leading marts for her tea 
trade, is soon passed through; and 
Okitsu lies just beyond, where we can 
get a train back to Yokohama. 
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Across the Pacific 
Along the Pathway 


of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the ‘“Pathway of the 
Sun” along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 
for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 

The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and pleasure of passengers. 
The present fleet of the North American 
line consists of the following: 


8. 8. “Taro Maru’’—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons.” Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

8. S. “Smxyvo Marv”—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

8. 8. “Tenvo Manu’—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,398 tons. 

8.’S. “Smerta Manv’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots ‘speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

8. 8. “Korea Maru’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

8. 8. “Persia Maru’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 


S. S. TAIYO MARU 


This steamer was formerly the German 
liner “Cap Finisterre,” built for service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris and by that govern- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 
operation under the new name of Taiyo 
Maru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for service 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a'tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 


The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. ‘They are 
driven by triple screw turbine engineswhich 
account for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one knots per 
hour. ‘These ships are as finely equipped in 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table, Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
Ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade. The table is unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
tioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


(Continued on page 64) 










M. J. B. Corree 


VACUUM PACKED IN TINS 


Remains Fresh Indefinitely— 
SUITABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


First in Quality, Unsurpassed in Flavor. The Most Econom- 
ical Coffee. More Cups tothe Pound, Every Can Guaranteed 


M. J. BRANDENSTEIN & Co. 


655 THIRD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO. timitep 
"uum HONGKONG fragilis 


Dock Owners, SHip BUILDERS, MARINE AND LAND ENGINEERS. BOILER MAKERS. 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS FORGE MASTERS, ELECTRICIANS. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha yo Maru in the Hongkong and Whampoa Dry Dock at Hongkong. _ 


Please Address Enquiries to the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. Sc., M. I. N. A. 
Kowloon Docks, Hongkong. Head Office, Kowloon. Town Office, Queen's Bldg. 





The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company 
Of HONGKONG, Limited 


Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 
General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
‘Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong. 
ENGINEERS BOILER MAKERS REPAIRERS 
BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS 
DRY DOCK, 787 x 88 FEET DEPTH, 341, FEET 


SLIPWAYS CAPABLE OF TAKING STEAMERS UP TO: 
No. 1, 2700 TONS; No. 2, 2000 TONS; No. 3, 2000 TONS 


The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC maintained between Japan and Portland, designed particularly for this trade. These 
(Continued from page 61) cg = ag oy oi cg oa and at — 5 - 7 
rom Portland to the Orient direct west- HOYO MARU OYO RU 
aig ek pa —T pa nooanaditage bound with sailings practically every Reryo Maru Merro Marv 
as saaeaeiie month. Hayo Maru KaisHo Maru 


trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 

Its passenger accommodations are amid- 


In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 
by way o of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

Another freight service is from Sin apore 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 

In connection with the _ trans-Pacific 

service to North America, Toyo Kisen 

Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 


ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 4, tavana Cy a, b f 
, y way of Japan, China, Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
Ng, —— ventilation. All rooms are com- Honolulu, San Francisco, New Orleans and via Moji, Kobe, or wn ng my San 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


Havana. 
On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


Francisco, Portland Ore., San Pedro (Los 
Calne” Salina Cruz, Balboa (Ancon), 
ao, Arica and Iquiqui. This is one of 


SAILING SCHEDULE—TOYO KISEN 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


WESTWARD TO THE ORIENT 











STEAMERS | iesye | Sam Francisco) Honelula | Yokohama Kobe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkeng 
(1922) (1922) (1922) 

Tenyo Maru Arrive an. 9am./{ Jan. 20 a.m./ Jan. 24 a.m.; Jan. 26p.m./_—........ Jan. 29am. |] ........ Feb. 1 a.m 

Leave | Jan 3 p.m . 9p.m.| * 23 a.m . 25 p.m . 7 p.m : 29 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Jan. 19 p.m.} Jan. 30 a.m.{| Feb. 3am.|{ Feb. Sp.m.|__........ Feb. 8 a.m Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 

Leave | Jan. 13 p.m.| * 19 p.m. ! Feb. 2 a.m ‘ 4 p.m . 6 p.m. . 8 p.m . 13 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Jan. 30a.m./| Feb. 10 a.m./ Feb. 14 a.m.! Feb. 16 p.m.|__........ Feb. 19 am Feb. 23 a.m Feb. 26 a.m. 

Leave | Jan. 24p.m.| * 30 p.m.| * 13 a.m : 15 p.m . 17 p.m ‘ 19 p.m : 24 p.m 

q 

Persia Maru Arrive Feb. 18 pm.; Mar. 4a.m.| Mar. 8pm./__........ Mat; 127:9R:))  <cci5cc5. $F «xdiedews | Mar. 17 a.m. 

Leave | Feb. 11 p.m.;| * 19 a.m. | . 7 a.m “ 9 p.m . 3 a.m. 

| 

Taiyo Maru Arrive Feb. 27 a.m. | Mar. 10 a.m./ Mar. 14. a.m. | Mar. 16p.m./__........ Mar. 19 a.m 

Leave | Feb. 21 p.m.| “ 27 p.m.! ° 13 a.m 15 p.m % LPI. idaeukies " Wpime | xieseexs Mar. 22 a.m 
Siberia Maru Arrive Mar. 16 a.m. | Mar. 27 a.m. { Mar. 31 a.m. Apr. 4a.m.| Apr. 7 a.m 

Leave | Mar. 10p.m./ * 16 p.m . 30 a.m.| Apr. Ilpm.|] _........ 5 p.m : CPM. | arenes Apr. 10 a.m 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Mar. 24a.m.| Apr. 4a.m./ Apr. 8a.m.! Apr. 10 p.m. Apr. 13 a.m. | Apr. 17 a.m 

Leave | Mar. 18 p.m.| “ 24 p.m 7 a.m as 9 p.m Iipm. | oo....... 7 13 p.m. 18 p.m Apr. 20 a.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Apr. 7a.m.| Apr. 18 a.m.} Apr. 22 a.m./ Apr. 24 p.m. Apr. 27 a.m. | 

Leave | Apr. I p.m. * 7 p.m.| * 21 a.m 23 p.m ZO P.Mef be cecees . 27 p.m. |_........ Apr. 30 a.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Apr. 19 a.m./| Apr. 30a.m.| May 4a.m.| May’ 6 p.m. May 9a.m. } May 13 am 

Leave | Apr. 13 p.m.|/ °* 19 p.m. | May 3 a.m. ' 5p.m.|] * SPM) gsapercs 9p.m.| * 14 p.m May I6a.m 
Persia Maru Arrive May 12a.m.| May 25 a.m. / May 28 p.m. June 1 p.m. 

Leave | May 5 p.m : 12 p.m : 27 a.m. | * 1) ee | ee , A 6 daaxaewe-> | wots June 6am 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Mar. 17a.m.| May 28 a.m./ June 1la.m./; June 3 p.m. | June 6a.m. | June 10 a.m 

Leave | May ll pm.| * 17 p.m . 31 a.m. 2p.m.| “ 4pm o.oo... . 6 p.m : 1l p.m. | June 13 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive June 3a.m.| June 1I4 a.m. | June 18 a.m. June 22 a.m. | June 25 a.m 

Leave | May 28p.m.| * 3 p.m ' l7am.| * WP) eke eeses 23 p.m. | “ (eh ee re ee June 28 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive June 13 a.m. | June 24 a.m. / June 28 a.m. | June 30 p.m July 3am. | July 7am 

Leave | June 7 p.m : 13 p.m : 27 a.m. | “ 29p.m./ July Ipm.}] ........ : 3 p.m 8 p.m. |} July 10 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive June 26a.m./ July Zfam.!/ July 11am. j July 13 p.m July 16 a.m July 20 a.m 

Leave | June 20 p.m : 26 p.m . 10 a.m. : 12 p.m.| * l4pm./ ........ . 16 p.m . 21 p.m July 23 a.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive July lam. | July 22 a.m. / July 26 a.m. / July 28 p.m July 31 a.m Aug. 4 a.m 

Leave | July 5 p.m : 11 p.m . 25 a.m.}| ° 27 p.m. | * SUR |) gies : 31 p.m . 5 p.m Aug. 7 a.m 
Persia Maru Arrive July 28 a.m. ; Aug. 10 a.m. | Aug. 14 p.m. Aug. 18 p.m 

Leave | July 21 p.m.! * 28 p.m . 13 a.m. | “ IS PM | heres ? ESR + a (i oe es a (ne eee erter Aug. 23 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Aug. 4am. | Aug. 15 a.m. |} Aug. 19 a.m. | Aug. 21 p.m Aug. 24 a.m. | Aug. 28 a.m 

Leave | July 29p.m.| “ 4p.m.j| * 18 a.m. 20 p.m. “ 22° DM | dele: : 24 p.m : 29 p.m. | Aug. 31 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Aug. 21 a.m. | Sept. 1 a.m. | Sept. 5 a.m. Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m 

Leave | Aug. 15 p.m.| * 2ip.m.| “ 4 a.m. . Opie). ceases ? 0 p.m : 12pm. | ........ Sept. 15 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Sept. 1 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 16 a.m. |! Sept. 18 p.m Sept. 23 p.m. i 

Leave | Aug. 26p.m./ “ lp.m.| ~ 15 a.m.| * 17 p.m. | * IDM aascheee OL  aeeeeacs “24 p.m. ! Sept. 26 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 23 a.m. | Sept. 27 a.m. | Sept. 29 p.m Oct 2 a.m. | Oct 6 a.m | 

Leave | Sept. 6p.m.| * i2pm.| * 26 a.m.| ° 28 p.m.; “ 30 pm.| oo... : 2 p.m : 7 p.m. | Oct. 9 a.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Sept. 27 a.m. | Oct. 8 a.m. | Oct. 12 a.m. | Oct. 14 p.m Oct. 17 a.m Oct. 21 a.m | 

Leave | Sept. 21 p.m.| “ 29 p.m 7 11 a.m. : 13 p.m. . lspem.[  ........ ° 17 p.m 22 p.m. ; Oct. 24 a.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive Oct. 13 a.m. | Oct. 26am.) Oct. 30 pm Nov. 3 p.m | 

Leave | Oct. 6pm; “ 13 p.m | . 29 a.m.| “ $l p.m.) ........ : Ce os er ee a eee oe ee | Nov. 8 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive | Oct. 23 a.m.| Nov. 3am.{ Nov. 7am.! Nov. 9 p.m. | Nov. 12 a.m Nov. 16 a.m | 

Leave | Oct. 17 p.m.| “ 23 p.m . 6a.m.| * 8p.m.| * IO Pm, sede sins 7 12 p.m 7 17 p.m. | Nov. 19 a.m 

, | 

Siberia Maru Arrive Nov. 6 a.m. | Nov. 17 a.m. | Nov. 21 a.m | Nov. 25 a.m. , Nov. 28 a.m | 

Leave | Oct. 31 p.m. | ° 6 p.m 7 20 a.m. 42 P.M | ee sieeee po. 26 p.m., * 20 DM. | esesad ' Dec. 1 am 
Tenyo Maru Arrive | Nov. 16 a.m. | Nov. 27 a.m. | Dec. 1 a.m Dec. 3 p.m. | | Dec. 6am. | 

Leave | Nov. 10 p.m is 16 p.m . 30 a.m . 2 p.m 4 p.m. | sg fetitncte ¥ SOs |) aehween Dec. 9am 








NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. 
their ports of embarkation the exact date of departure. 
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Passengers should ascertain from the Company's Agents at 


the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all large and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 

S. S. ‘‘Anyo Marv’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 

S. S. ‘‘Raxuyo Marv’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company in 
Japan for the South American trade. It 
is approximately 460 feet long, 58 feet beam 
and 38 feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and is equipped with 


S. S. “Ginyo Marvu’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. 


S. S. “Boxuyro Marv’’—Same_ type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 


S. S. “Servo Marv’’—This vessel 18 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 


With these steamers in service, the South 
American line will be the best equipped 


zpvup © 


geared twin-screw engines. steamer line in that trade. 


Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 


KAISHA—NORTH AMERICAN LINE 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


EASTWARD TO AMERICA 


| 
Dairen | Nagasaki 


FOR THE YEAR 1922 








Keelung | Shanghai Kebe Shimiza | Yokohama | Honolulu | Sanfrancisco; STEAMERS 
Barus Feb. 14 a.m Aids Feb. 16 a.m.|Feb. 18 a.m estar ate Feb. 20 p.m.'Mar. 3 p.m.|Mar. 10 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
* 14 p.m “17 a.m. 19 p.m “22 p.m.| ‘ 4 a.m 
g Feb. 24p.m.] __...... Feb. 27 a.m.} ...... ‘Mar. lam.jMar. 3a.m.|__...... Mar. 5p.m.|/Mar. 16 p.m.|Mar. 23 p.m.| Korea Maru 
* 27 p.m. . 2a.m.| “ 4 p.m > 7p.m.| * 17a 
11 Mar. 9p.m.|__...... Mar. 12am.| __...... Mar. 14 a.m.|Mar. 16 a.m.| ...... Mar. 18 p.m.|Mar. 29 p.m.jApr. 5 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
12 p.m “158 a.m.j * 17 p.m. 20p.m.| * 30 a.m. 
Survey 
12 Mar. 20p.m.|__...... | ...... Apr. 2p.m.| __...... Apr. 6am.|__...... Apr. 8p.m.|Apr. 21 p.m.j/Apr. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7. 3 a.m . 7 a.m. “10 p.m.| “ 22 a.m. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 4p.m.| Apr. 6a.m./Apr. 8a.m./| ...... Apr. 10 a.m./Apr. 12 a.m.| ...... Apr. 14p.m./Apr. 25 p.m.JMay 2p.m.j Taiyo Maru 
13 ™ 6p.m.| “ 8 p.m “—— lla.m.} * 13 p.m. “  16p.m.} “* 26am 
Survey var 
Docking Apr. 21 p.m.}]__...... Apr. 24a.m.j/Apr. 26a.m.|_...... Apr. 30am.}__...... May 2p.m./May 13 p.m.|May 20 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
11 “  24p.m.) * 27 p.m May 1 p.m. ‘ 4 p.m. 14 a.m 
Survey May lpm. |May 3am.j/May 5am. __...... May 7am.j|/May 9a.m.j__...... May 11 p.m./May 22 p.m.|May 29 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
, 11 : 3p.m.| * 5 p.m ‘ 8a.m.| * 10 p.m. *“ 13p.m.| * 23 a.m. 
urvey 
Docking May 13 p.m. |May 15a.m.jJMay 17 am.|__...... May 19a.m./May 2lam.|__...... May 23p.m.|June 3 p.m.|/June 10 p.m.| Korea Maru 
P 13 * 15pm.) * 17pm * 2am.| “ 22 p.m. “ 2p.m.| * 4 a.m. 
urvey 
Docking May 29 p.m. [May 31a.m.|June 2am.) __...... June 4a.m.jJune 6am.|__...... June 8p.m.jJune 14 p.m./June 26 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
13 “ 31 p.m. 2 p.m 7 5 a.m.; * 7 p.m. *“ 10p.m.; * Wam 
Docking June 13 p.m.} ...... |... June 17 p.m.|__...... June 2la.m.j_...... June 23 p.m.jJJuly 6p.m.jJuly 14 p.m.) Persia Maru 
7 18 a.m. * 22 a.m. “ 25p.m.| “ 7 a.m. 
8 June 21 p.m. |June 23 a.m.jJune 25 a.m.|_...... June 27 a.m.|June 29 a.m.jJuly la.m.|July 2am.JJuly 13 p.m.jJJuly 20 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
23 p.m.| “* 25 p.m “ 28am.; “ 30pm. * lpm. °* 4p.m.} * 14 a.m. 
9 July T7pm.|]...... July 10 a.m.jJuly 12am.) ...... July 16a.m.jJuly 18 a.m.jJJuly 19 a.m.|July 30 p.m.JAug. 6 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
: 10 p.m. 13 p.m “  Wpm. * 8pm. * 2pm. “ 31 a.m. 
Docking July 19 p.m. July 2l.a.m.fJJuly 23 a.m.| ...... July 25 a.m.jJuly 27 a.m.jJJuly 29 a.m.|July 30 a.m.jAug. 10 p.m.jJAug. 17 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
9 “ 21 p.m. 23 p.m “26 a.m. 28 p.m.| * 2%29pm.j/Aug. Ip.m.| * 11 a.m. 
7 July 30 p.m. |Aug. lam.jAug. 3am] _...... Aug. 5a.m.jAug. 7a.m./Aug. 9 a.m./Aug. 10 a.m./Aug. 21 p.m.|.Aug. 28 p.m.| Korea Maru 
" lp.m.| “* 3 p.m " 6a.m.} “* 8p.m.| ° 9p.m.| * 12pm.) “* 22 am. 
7 Aug. 14 p.m. |Aug. 16 a.m./Aug. 18 a.m.| —...... Aug. 20 a.m.j/Aug. 22 a.m.jAug. 24 a.m.jAug. 25 a.m. Sept. 5 p.m.|Sept. 12 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
* 16 p.m. 18 p.m * 2lam.) * 23pm.) * 24pm.) * 27 p.m. 6 a.m. 
é Aug. 20pm | sascccs |.  adiens Sept. SRN asst: Sept. 6am.) ...... Sept. 8 p.m.|Sept. 21 p.m./Sept. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
3 a.m . 7 a.m. 19 p.m.; “ 22 a.m. 
Docking Sept. 9 p.m. |Sept. 11 a.m. Sept 13 a.m.}| ...... Sept. 15 a.m. Sept. 17 a.m./Sept. 19 a.m.'Sept. 20 p.m.jOct. I p.m.jOct. 8p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
9 “11 p.m 13 p.m “ — - 16 a.m 18p.m.} “ 19p.m.| ‘* 22pm.) * 2 a.m. 
Docking Sept. 23 pm.| ...... Sept. 26 a.m Sept 28 a.m.| ...... Oct. 2am.) ...... Oct. 4p.mjOct. 15 p.m.j/Oct. 22 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
8 26 p.m 29 p.m 3 p.m. 7 6p.m.| * 16 a.m. 
8 Oct. 4pm. |Oct. 6am.jOct. 8am.) __...... Oct. 10a.m'Oct. 12am.) ...... Oct. 14 p.m.jOct. 25 p.m.jNov. 1 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
; ‘ 6p.m.| * 8 p.m “—llam. * 13 p.m. “16 p.m.| “* 26 a.m. 
Docking Oct. 18 p.m. Oct. 20am.|Oct. 22am] ...... Oct. 24 a.m.jOct. 26am.) ...... Oct. 28 p.m.i/Nov. 8 p.m./Nov. 15 p.m.| Korea Maru 
9 “ 20 p.m 22 p.m “ 25 a.m.| “ 27 p.m. = 30pm.) * 9 a.m. 
Docking Nov. 2p.m.}/........ Nov. 5a.m.|__...... Nov. 7a.m.jNov. 9am.}__...... Nov. 11 p.m.|Nov. 22 p.m.jNov. 29 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
9 . 5 p.m . 8a.m.} “ 10 p.m. *“ 83pm.| * 28am. 
Docking Nov: 15 Dis) aeccke 9 Seance Nov. 19 p.m.| _...... Nov. 23 a.m.} ...... Nov. 25 p.m.|Dec. 8p.m.|/Dec. 16 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7 <1 “ 20am “ 24 a.m. * 27p.m.| * 9 a.m. 
7 Nov. 26 p.m. |Nov. 28 a.m.|Nov. 30 a.m.| ...... Dec. 2am.Dec. 4am.) __....... Dec. 6p.m./Dec. 17 p.m.|Dec. 24 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
* 28 p.m. 30 p.m ‘ 3 a.m.| ° 5 p.m. 8p.m.| * 18 a.m. or 
7 Dec. 8p.m.|{__...... Dec. 11 a.m.j/Dec. 13 a.m] _...... Dec. 17 a.m. ...... Dec. 19 p.m.|/Dec. 30 p.m.|Jan. 6p.m.| Siberia Maru 
*“ ilpm.|} * 4pm “18 p.m. “21 p.m aa a.m. 
g Dee. 18 p.m. |Dec. 20a.m./Dec. 22 a.m} __...... Dec. 24 a.m./Dec. 26 a.m.| __...... Dec. 28 p.m.jJan. 8p.m.jJan. 15 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
*" 2p.m.| * 22 p.m. “ 2am.) * 27 p.m. * 30p.m.) “ 9 a.m. 


Stay of Steamers.—The stay of steamers at intermediate des of call is about asfollows: Honolulu 12 hours; Yokohama westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 
24 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; N ki 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 hours; Manila 36 hours; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These figures are approximate and subject to change a, 
the requirements of schedule may demand. 65 
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ORIENTAL HOTEL—KOBE 
FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Oriental’” KOBE 


Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section 
of the City. Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the 


American Hatoba, Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed 
view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. Fireproof, 
Steel, Stone and Brick Building. Hot and Cold Running 
Water, Steam Heat and Telephones in Every Room. El 


lectric 
Elevator Service. Large and Handsome Foyer. Best Orchestra 


American Plan—Rates on Application 


in Japan, European Steward. Completely Equipped Garage. 

few Banquet Ballroom and Theatre recently completed and 
now open for Private Dances, Receptions, Theatricals, Dinners, 
Lectures, Concerts, Motion Pictures, and meetings of all kinds, 
Banquet capacity, 350 persons; concert capacity, 700 persons. 
Completely equipped stage with scenery, lights’ and dressing 
rooms, European steward in charge. 





Under the Personal Direction of KENT W. CLARK 


View of the New Ball Room, Oriental Hotel, Kobe, showing hardwood dance floor and stage at far end. 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


OYO KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 

inthe principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
The full list of these representatives is give 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
service in their power to those who request 
their assistance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world. 


etOYO,KISEN KAISHA 
feat is 
General “Otice: “Yekohema 
San Francisco Office: 
Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 
‘New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
‘Akron, Ohio 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank. 











C. D. Honodle, Union Passenger Depot. 
Rubber City Savings Bank. me 
Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Cunard Line, 55 North Forsyth St. 
D, Asbury, Gen. Agent Southern Pacifie Co, 
319 Healy Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 

Am. Express Co., 19 E. Baltimore St. 

W,B. Johnson, Gen. Agent, Southera Pacific Co, 
402 Ray OR dg. 


Birmingham, 
own, Gen, Agent, Southern PaciSe Co, 
$ Woolworth Bldgs ee 
Boston, Mass. 
‘Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 338 Washington St. 
Wm Hf Eavee 8.8. and Tourist Agenoy, 10 Con- 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. 

Marster’s Tours, 248 Washington St. 

‘Am. Express Co., 43 Franklin St. 

E. 8, Leavitt, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
wig Milk st. 





. Santa Fe, 336 Washi 


i St. 
AC, Fate G. ‘A., Western Pacific, 450 Old So 


South 
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Buffalo, New York 
ress Co., Main and Erie St. 
Butfale 


Trust Co. 
Berkeley, Cal 
First National Bank. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cosmopolitan Toure Co. $11 Traction Bldg. 











American E} Co., 4th and Race Sta, n 

H. F. Kern, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Sth and Vine si 

W. H. Connor, Gen, Agent, Union Pacific Co., 


704 Union Central Bldg. 
F. G. Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 


Chicago, TU. 

Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St. 

Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 

Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 

Universal Marine’ Agency 142 So, Clark 

C.-L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 

C, 1, McFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 
58 East Washi mm St. 

J.R. Moriarty, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 
1. Hohl, G.A., Western Pacific, 700 Westmin- 

it 


land, Ohio 

Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public 

‘The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth 
land Trust Bldg. 

Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 733 Euclid Ave. 

‘Am. Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St. 

P. Palmateer, D’ P. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bldg. 

‘J.H. Harper, G. A., West'n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg. 











oo 





ico, Cal. 
G. 0. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific. 
Denver, Colo. 
American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 
E. D. Whitley, Denver R., 8. and Tourist Agency. 





‘611-17 St. 

FW. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
Denham Bia: 

J. F, Hall, D. P. A., Santa Fo, 206 U. 8. Nat. Bank 

W. K. Cuniduff, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
18th & California. 

8. Ban & Co., 2009 Larimer St. 

Des Moines, Iowa 


D. M. Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 209 


Fifth St. 
C. A. Moore, G. A., Santa Fe, 616 Flynn Bldg. 
H.W. Warren, D."P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee and 
i eee Ry., Union Station. 
Cunard Line, 36 Washington Boulevard. 
ine, 
Am. Express Co., 25 Fort St. West. 
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W. W. Hale, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 

211 Majestic Bldg. 

A.R. Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
1-17 Lafayette Blvd 

F. T. Hendry, Gen. Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bldg. 

H. I. Scofield, G. A., Western Pacific, Detroit Sav- 


ings Bk. Bla. 

M. 8. Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bldg. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Southwestern 8. 8. Agency, Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 
El Centro, Cal. 

‘Security Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

8. J. Anderson, 311 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Junction, Colo, 

F. ©. Hogue, G.'A., Western Pacific 


Highland Park, Mich. 
Highland Park State Bank. 


Hot Sprit 
Eo Rv, Mo. Pac. Ticket Office. 


et City, M 
fardy, 707 Walnut St 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hoiel Moublebach. 
American Express Co,, 1125 McGeo 8t. 
1. .B. Banks, Gen. Agcnt, Southern Pacific Co., 
ty Exchange Bldg 
sath ode, ‘A. G. P. A., 805 Walnut St, 
nbuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut St. 
Rosbury, G.A., West. Pac., 112 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
Cal. 
Kreider, Pacific Elec. Buildis 
American Pxprees Co. 1648. Bi 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, Hotel Alexandria.” 
8 81 8. Spring St 
‘Agency, Ist and Spring Streets. 




















is, Tenn. 
D! Wilson, 68 North Main St. 
Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Exchange Bldg. 





Aa AS soe Go, 30 Broa 

merican Express Co., way. 

O. F. Meltzer, 205 East Water St. 
Minn, 

Cunard Line, M 


itan Life Bldg. 
Nils Nilsen, 127 8. T] St. 
ETT Gtawier, Gen. Agent, Union Pacife Co, 128 
South Third St. 
G. F. MeNeil, G. P. A.. N. P. Ry. Co., 
522 Second Street. 








Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 
Newark, N. J 
Renee ‘Express Co., 876 Broad St. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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T. K. K. Agents 


New York, N. Y. ; 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadway. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th Ave. & 245 Broadway. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
McCann's Tours, Marbridge Bldg., B'’rdw’y at 34th. 
Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th Ave. 
Marster's Tours, 1123 Broadway. 
Gillespie, Kinports and Beard, 59 W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. 
Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 
Edwin H. Low's Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. Express Co., 65 B way and 118 W. 39th. 
International Sleeping Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
Bennett’s Travel Barca: 506 5th Ave. 
J. E. Courtney, G. A., Room 604, No. 305 Broadway 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 
American Express C'o., St. Charles Hotel Bidg. 
Cunard 8. S. Co., 205 St. Charles St. 

J. E. Lambert, St. Charles and Gravier Sts. 

Nogales, Ariz. 

T. G. Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 

Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree's Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 


Ogden, Utah 
W. B. Kenney, G. A., 318 Eccles Bide. 
Goodman, Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 
Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 
E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
H.G. Bock, G. A., W. P. R. R. 806 W. O. W. Bidg. 
W.E. Bock, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 407 S. 15th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1338 Walnut St. 
Am. Express Co., 143 So. Broad St. 
Bartlett Tours Company, 200 So. 13th St. 
F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 
F. L. Feakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
G.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
S. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 712 Smithfield St. 
Am. Express Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 
G. G. itiekdes 5 Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 
C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg., 
J. T. Neison, G. A., Western Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 

Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. 

American Expreas Co., 6th and Oak Sts. 

W. C. McBride, G. A., 415 aoe Bldg. 
Portland, Me.— Robt. W. Reford Co., Inc., 198 Middle St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 
Rediands, Cal.—First National Bank. 


Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 FE. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.— First Nationa] Bank. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 625 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 621-2nd Ave. 
American Express Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
W.H. Olin, A. G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
®T.J Moore, Consolidated Ticket Office. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
E. A. Shewe, 10 South Main St. 
E. R. Jennings, G. A., Western Pacific, Clift Bldg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don. Dunann, care Pacific S. S. Co. 
S. L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels Bldg. 
San Pedro, Cal.—H. M. Read, Agt. S. P. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
W.R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 
Am. Exprees Co., 9th and Locust St. 
G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
312 N. Sixth St. 
J. L. Carney, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 
Olive St. 
E. H. Dallas, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg. 
L. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bldg. 
Stockton, Cal.—Crabtree’ s TravelBureau. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
' Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
Ww 106 a ae St. 
ashington, . s 
The Cunard Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 
American Express Co., 1328 F St. N. W. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 
Halifax, N. S. 
oe Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 
ts 


Montreal, Que. 

Am. Express Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526 S. Catherine St., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 
St. John, N. B. 
he Robt. Reford Co., Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis 8. 8. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line, 622 Hasting St. 

Winnipeg 

Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Limited 











Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand 
Tientsin Line—Every Three Days 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
and Canton Line—Every Five Days 


The Steamers of this Company 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- 
commodation and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai 
and Japan Line—Every Ten Days 


These Steamers maintain a 
Regular Service between Cal- 
cutta and Kobe, calling at 
Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Moji when Westward bound. 


A Weekly Service is maintained between 

Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. 

Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
Port on Friday Afternoon. 





Jardine Matheson @ Co. 


Limited 
General Managers at Hong Kong 


2080889892980 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER 
WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 


BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 


MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


San Francisco 





American Trading Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS 


Contractors, Engineers, Shipping 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
New ORLEANS paris 
TOKYO BRUSSELS 
YOKOHAMA ROTTERDAM 
KOBE MARTINIQUE 
SHANGHAI HAVANA 
PEKING CARACAS 
HANKOW MEXICO CITY 
TIENTSIN VERA CRUZ 
MILAN BUENOS AIRES 
SYONEY ROSARIO 
MONTEVIDIO 


MELBOURNE 
PERTH RIO DE JANEIRO 
BAHIA 


BRISBANE 
ADELAIDE PERNAMBUCO 
SAO PAULO 


MADRID 
Publishers of 


“THE EXPORT WORLD 
AND HERALD” 


In English and Spanish 


ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
ADVERTISING RATES 





Tales of the Sea 
Tales of See and 
Tales of the CCC 


Che Log 


OF THE CIRCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB 


Advertising Contract Blank and Rates 
upon application 


Stories and Articles by Celebrated 
Circumnavigators Covers and Cartoons 
by Circumarteditornankivell 
Circumbyspecialdispensationglackens 
and Mile. Lagrima Bonafoux 
The organ of the Circumnavigators 
Club printed bi-monthly for the 
pleasure of Circumnavigators, and 
those who ought to be. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This side of the C $1.00 
The other side of the C $1.50 


Cingle Copy, 20c 
J. H. BIRCH, Jr., Editor 


The Log of the 
Circumnavigators Club 
Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





MARINE INSURANCE 


You Can Insure Your Baggage 
on Sea and Land 


Against Fire and Theft and Alll the 
Perils of Navigation and 
Transportation 


AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
325 California St., San Francisco 


Castle & Cooke Ltd., Agts., Honolulu 
Settling Agents in all parts of the world 





PHONES: MAIN 5670 
19806 


YASUHARA CO, 


STEAMSHIP 


PROVISION SUPPLIES 
OFFICE 115 N, SAN PEDRO ST. 


Passenger Agent 
Toro Kien Kaisna 
(ORIENTAL 8. 8. CO.) 


219 Jackson St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 
136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 


MEL. SCHWEITZER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


PANAMA AGENCIES 


COMPANY 
EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP_AGENTS 


COLON—PANAMA 
BALBOA 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: 


ANCON, C. Z. 
Cable Address: “PANACO” 
Agents in thes Canal zone and, Republic 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 



















(Continued from page 68) 
AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu...........Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
‘Young Building. 
Hilo C. Brewer & Co. 


AGENTS IN CUBA 





AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
City of Mexico. .....Kato & Co. 
..-F. L. Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term'l 
ma, 





-American Express Co. 
~-American Express Co. 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


W. R: Grace & Co. 
‘Arica Agencies. 


American Express Co. 
AGENTS IN EUROPE. 


0.6 Haymarket, §.W.1 
k & Sons, Ludgate Circus 





Kostbrasen Hotiaad, cas {sSchumanBookingAg 
ste (ol loyman. ingAgey. 
land Horan 


Port Said, 














Durban... 
AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide... Burns, Philp & Co.. Ltd. 
Mellwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
Brisbane... Burns, Philp & Co. Ltd. 
Melbourne... .. Thomas Cool 
Burn, Philp & Co. Ltd. 
Mcllwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
pI Ltd. 
Sydney............. Thomas Son. 
Burns: Philp & Co. Ltd 
_AOENTS IN THE ORIENT. 
Amoy. 










Batavia. 
Bombay. 


Calcutta............ The 


Port Said, Egypt. 
oped 


Samaring... 
cou! 
hal 
ts idzu. 
Mea 
san Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Rose ag &Co., "Ltd. 
— Coraabe, Bokiord & Co 
wnabe, Eekior 
Tientsia. Liddell Bros. & 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Viadivostock. .». Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Lt 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Yokohama Toyo Risen Kaisha 


NOTE.—All offices of the 








THOS. COOK & SON 
TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
BANKERS, ETC. 
“Travel Without Trouble” 


INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 
MANILA: Manila Hotel 
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Chief Office 

LuDGaTE CIRCUS, LONDON 

San Francisco, 53 Post Street 
New York, 245 Broadway 


McCabe, Hamilton & 
Renny Co., Ltd. 


STEVEDORES 


SHIPS" MAIL IN OUR CARE PROMPTLY 
ELIVERED 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


CODES: 
WATKINS, SCOTT'S, STH ED., At, A. B.C. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
“RENNY" 


@ 


California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 


KULLMAN SALZ & CO. 
Incorporated 


603 Wells Fargo Buildi 
San Francisco, Calit., U. 8. A. 
‘Cable Address ““Kulmananis” 


“JAPAN” IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


Prrileaeier 1880 


UNION § LETTER 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
200 FIRST STREET 11-21 STEVENSON STREET 
‘SAN FRANCISCO 
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LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 
TIN WARE, WILLOW WARE, WOODEN WARE 
ALUMINUM WARE, JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 


325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 


HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
K.IS 


OSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 





TELEPHONE NO. 685 


NO. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
BLISS, SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CODE 


Geo. Herrmann Company 


HOPS IN BALES AND CASES 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA AQUA AMMONIA 26° 
SOLVAY 75% CALCIUM CHLORIDE, SOLID AND 
GRANULATED 
PACKERS OF CROWN BRAND HOPS 


300 FRONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. ESCALLE J. DOASSANS 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINDS OF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONES: SUTTER 4870-4371 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE KEARNY 3117 


A. N. NELSON & CO. 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 


BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, PROVISIONS 
SHIP SUPPLIES, CANNED GOODS 
SALT, SALT FISH, ETC. 


87-89 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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William Cluff Company, 


INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND CANNERS 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


CANNED FRUIT, CANNED VEGETABLES 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, SHOES 
RUBBER SUNDRIES, HARDWARE,’ CHEMICALS 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Shanghai, China Manila, P. I. 





Johnson & ‘Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 








P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


940-554 CLAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 





PACIFIC ORIENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
EXPORT — IMPORT 
16 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CABLE ADDRESS: COWEN 








ALL CODES 


SMOKE ALEXANDER 


HUMBOLDT 


MILD HAVANA CIGARS 
Michalitschke Bros. & Co., Inc. 


DISTRIBUTERS SAN FRANCISCO 


G. F. NEWELL J. H. MARSHALL 
MarsHacc-Newe:c Suppcy Co. 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
SUPPLIES AND GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 
PHONE SUTTER 6585 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








TELEPHONE KEARNY 3530 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 


PACKERS — 
ANTLER BRAND 
FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS, PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
GENERAL OFFICE 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 


AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 
CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 





BAYLE, LACOSTE & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TRIPE, CALVES’ HEADS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES, 
SWEETBREAD, LIVERS AND OX TAILS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
444 PINE STREET 


PHONES: 
FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 130 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF. 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“CRYSTAL” ICE 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M'S. ARMY AND NAVY 


2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


J. W. LEGGETT B. 0. BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


516 BATTERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF: 
PHONE SUTTER 374 











HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CERTIFIED BABY MILK. 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 
BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. SRICK ICE CREAM OE€E- 
LIVERED TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 


H. N. Cook BELTING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LEATHER BELTING 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 
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YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 


tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 

wonderful climate—unique 

in the evolution of modern 

history. 
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Here you will find the East 
cordially meeting the West and the 
Old Civilization melting into the 
New. A social enigma, a political 
sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 
Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or ‘pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 


charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Government Rail- 
ways Bureau, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 
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‘The only line under one manafement— 


California to Chicago 


insuring uniformity of service 
Visit world's greatest scenic wonder -~~ 


Grand Canyon 
reached only via The Atchison Topeka @ Santa Fe Ry. 
semie Vaile igh ‘Sopa Paik sacar yon 
e Valley ~ Big Trees (Sequoia Gigante Ic 
Dwellings ‘abd Indian Pucblos~ Garden of the Gods~Colorado 
Rockies. Lsformation and illustrated booklets mailed, i free upon application. 


j ek: Moses, Jas. B. Duffy 
Asst. General Fassenger Agent General Passenger-Agent 
Santa Fe Building W. J. Black ‘Kerckhoff ailing 


San Francisco, California Passenger Traffic Manager Los Angeles California 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
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Santa Fe representatives meet all Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers at quarantine for convenience of passengers. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Philippines and Orient; 
also. to Japan, direct via Portland, Oregon 


NORTH AMERICAN LINE 
FAST AND FREQUENT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Dairen, Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai and con- 
necting at Japan and China ports for all points East, North and South 


S. S. “Shinyo Maru”—“Tenyo Maru” 8. 8. “Taiyo Maru” S. S. “Korea Maru”—“Siberia Maru” 
22,000 Tons, Triple Screw Turbine; 21 Knots 25,000 Tons; 21 Knots 20,000 Tons, Twin Screw Recipr.; 18 Knots 


PERFECT SERVICE—UNEQUALLED CUISINE 
SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO THE ORIENT: 
Mar. 10 S.$.“KOREA MARU” Apr. 1S. S. “PERSIA MARU” May 5 
Mar. 26 §.S.“SHINYO MARU”. Apr.13 8.8. “TAIYO MARU”. May 11 


SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 
The only Regular Direct Service between the Orient (Hongkong, Moji, Kobe, Yokohama), Hawali 
(Honolulu), San Francisco, San Pedro (Los Angeles), Mexico (Salina Cruz}, Panama (Balboa), 
th America (Call 
4 RU," 14,000 Tons; &. & 
8, D.'W. 
0,000 Tons D. W.; S. S. “REIYO MARU," 10,000 
“KAISHO MARU," 10,000-Tons D. W. 


1.” 10,000 Tons’ D. W.; S. S. “CHON u," 4 
. S. “KOYO MARU,” 10,000 Tons D. W.; S. S. 


Tons D. W.; S: 
SAILINGS, SOUTH AMERICAN LINE: 
S.S."GINYO MARU” Apr. 8 S.S.“ANYO MARU” 2 May 24 
HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


General Offices for United States PORTLAND OFFICE: New York Office 
625 Market St., San Francisco 165 Broadway 
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TO THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Our Foreign Department directly connects American enterprise with 
the world’s routes of trade—reaches to the ends of the most 
remote business trails. 


Anglo service meets the every requirement of International Commerce. 


OFFICERS 
HERBERT FLEISHHACKER J. W. LILIENTHAL, JR. JOHN GAYLE ANDERTON 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER & SEC; 
MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER FRED F. OUER GEO. A. VAN SMITH 
VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER 
J. FRIEDLANDER V. KLINKER EUGENE PLUNKETT 
VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIEB 
C. F. HUNT J. Ss. CORRAN L. J. AUBERT 
VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER | 
HARRY COB J. W. HARRISON F. J. HOAGLAND ) 
VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER 
W. BE. WILCOX E. R. ALEXANDER V. R. PENTECOST 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER ) 
DIRECTORS 
ROBERT DOLLAR : 
PRESIDENT DOLLAR STEAMSHIP CO. rea aren een J. J. MACK , 
K. R. KINGSBURY ous = aeiane askamum 
PRESIDENT STANDARD OIL CO. OF _F. ¢ TR 
CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY J ppg bs 
CHAS. C. MOORE | 
PRESIDENT CHAS. C. MOORE & Cv. pi tnillctciaaaingiceac a pea C. F. HUNT | 
M. FLEISHHACKER BROS. CO. aes VICE-PRESIDENT 
PRESIDENT GREAT WESTERN Pow. 
ER CoO. SIG. STERN M. MBEYERFELD, JR. 
EDWIN A. CHRISTENSON LEVI STRAUSS & CO. CAPITALIST 
‘ 7, een — J. R. HANIFY WALTER E. BUCK 
aa awiein GeaGiaUk SHIPPING AND LUMBER CAPITALIST 
ADOLFO STAHL A. W. FOSTER W. E. WILCOX 
EXPORTER AND IMPORTER CAPITALIST VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHISE 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


The Anglo & London Paris National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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Miyajima is the name of an island in the Inland sea and of a village on it. It is a sacred isle, on which 
no animals are allowed and where no death is permitted if it is possible to hurry the sick on across the nar- 
row strait to the mainland. Built on piles along the shore is a famous temple and shrine whose long galleries 
seem to float—fairylike—on the waves when the tide is at flood. Guarding the shrine is a giant torii, stand- 
ing some five hundred feet from the beach and towering nearly a hundred feet above the waves. This is 
rated as one of the three most beautiful sights in Japan, and the engraving gives some idea of it. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE SHRINE 


By JaBEzZ K. STONE 





HERE do your travel plans lead you from here ?’’ 
I asked Raindale as the steamer moved up the 
bay on the way from quarantine to the dock. I 

had gone aboard with the immigration officers to 
IEE greet him on his return from an extended tour of 
Beal the Orient and as he is one of those fellows who 
are continually on the move, .my query as to his next 
movement seemed to be perfectly in order. 


One of the loquacious members of the Club once de- 
scribed Raindale: ‘‘You know him—tall, distinguished 
looking—been everywhere—speaks a dozen languages and 
all of them well. Is equally at home in London, Paris, 
Petrograd, Cairo, Sourabaya, Hokkaido, or any place, as 
much as he is here in San Francisco, which he always 
calls home. He is a crank on ships and a connossieur on 
Japanese prints—has bales of them stored away. Travels 
about nearly all the time—just for the love of it. When 
he is here, he walks—has tramped it all over the Coast. 
He is a walking encyclopedia of travel information. I 
send my friends to talk to him when they bring up such 
topics—they always bore me somehow—Raindale likes it 
though—he never gets fed up on travel talk. Good chap, 
too—ainteresting if you like that sort of thing—”’ 


This was a good description of him—it fitted like his 
coat, and it was further emphasized by his answer to my 
question. 

‘‘T am going to spend a few days here,’’ he said quietly, 
‘‘for no matter where I have been, I am always glad to 
loiter for a little while in this dear San Francisco of ours. 
Then I am off for New York, where I will join some 
friends and return by way of the Canal on one of the 
special steamers that are coming around that way for the 
Shriners’ Conclave here in June. After that is over, we 
are going on to Honolulu and from there I expect to go 
on with a half-dozen or so good fellows and spend the 
early fall in Japan and China. Returning to California 
for the winter, I expect that I will be conducting a sort of 
personal excursion after we leave Honolulu, for I have 
talked so much about this trip and what it offers that I 
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will have to rather take charge in order to see that no one 
is disappointed. 


‘It is funny how this thing has come about. Last year 
when I was in Japan I went the rounds of the eighty- 
eight shrines of Skikoku, following the footsteps of our 
mutual friend, Professor Frederick Starr, of the University 
of Chicago, who made the pilgrimage a year before. This 
pilgrimage was laid out over eleven hundred years ago 
by the great sage and teacher Kobo Daishi and 1s int- 
mately connected with his life on the island where he was 
born and lived and in which his memory 1s especially 
cherished. It involved a journey of over a month and 
covered about a thousand miles, which was done on foot, 
on horseback, and by other conveyances. The trip is not 
an easy one, as many of the temples and shrines are situ- 
ated on the high sides and summits and not easy of access. 
The priests everywhere were most cordial and friendlv 
to me, ‘a foreigner,’ and the pilgrimage made a deep im- 
pression on me. When I was in New York soon after my 
return, I made a talk one evening before the members of 
one of the Temples of the Mystie Shrine, of which I am 
a member, that made such an impression I was asked to 
give it again on several occasions. As a result of these, a 
number of my friends who are also members of the Order 
became interested in this fascinating land of shrines and 
cherry blossoms—of colorful maples and storied temples— 
and asked me to arrange some sort of a tour for them 
after the San Francisco ineeting. This I have done and 
if all goes well we will be on our way from [I[onolulu the 
early part of August or September.’’ 

“You don’t mean that these Shriner friends of yours 
expect to find other members of their Order in Japan, do 
vou?’’ IT asked incredulously. ‘‘I did not know there 
were any temples of that sort over there.’’ 


‘‘They are not going over for that purpose at all,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘although there are many Japanese who are 
members of the Ancient Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. We are going for the joy of the journey and 
because many of these men who live on the Atlantie Coast 
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One of the things that always fascinate the visitor to 
Honolulu is the spectacular diving and swimming feats 
performed by the native boys who swarm about the ship. 





Every one has heard of Waikiki Beach, with its combin- 
ation of soft air and warm sea water, which make it hard 
to beat. Surfboard riding is a fine sport. 





Sailing from Honolulu in the early evening one sees 


Diamond Head, one of the world’s 


against a flaming sky—a haunting farewell picture. 
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feel that while they are out in California at- 
tending the June meeting they may as well 
continue on to Honolulu and the Far East. 
This is a logical thing to do, for many of them, 
being busy men, do not have the opportunity 
to get away from their affairs every year, for 
along time. In every heart, however, there is 
the yearning and the desire to visit the Orient 
and our group of fellows are going to take 
advantage of the visit to California to go on 
out and make the trip they have all longed 
for.”’ 

Interesting, quite interesting, and like 
nearly everything that Raindale said, is per- 
feetly logical. I wondered in my own mind 
if there were many who were considering this 
trip, so I said, ‘‘How many do you think 
there will be who can afford the time and the 
expense of such a journey? I have found that 
with many men it is not so much the money 
expense that bothers them as the getting away 
from their business affairs for a period of 
three or four months or even more. That is 
why there are so many women traveling about 
in parties in the Orient. The men want to 
go but they can’t get away, so the women go 
it alone.’’ 

“That is true. It has been true in the past, 
more than it is today, for more and more 
business men are finding out that it pays 
them to go on a so-called pleasure tour into 
new lands, because they come back with a new 
conception of what is being done and what 
ean be done in those places, which is far dif- 
ferent from anything they could possibly ob- 
tain at second-hand, no matter how capable 
and efficient their messenger. And most of 
these men, who belong to the Order we are 
discussing, are men of means and they usually 
take the opportunity to have a good time 
when it offers.’’ 

““Why,’’ he continued, ‘‘do you know that 
the members of this organization have char- 
tered five or perhaps six entire steamers to 
bring them through the Canal from the At- 
lantie Coast to San Francisco and then take 
them on to Honolulu? That, in itself, is the 
greatest ocean excursion of history and shows 
how they do things.’’ 

“Your excursion idea sounds intriguing,’ 
I told him before we parted, he to hasten on 
his peripatetic way and I to go on in the usual 
routine, ‘‘Let me know how it is progressing 
and perhaps I will be able to join it. And 
keep me posted on when you will be back 
here again, for T want to have a yarn with 
you about this.’’ 

It was two months later, as I sat in the 
Club one evening discussing the approaching 
convention of the Shriners and the excursions 
to Honolulu that were to follow it, when an 
extremely fat and heavy envelop was handed 
to me. Opening it, I recognized the familiar 
rugged handwriting of Raindale and said, 
“Here is word from Raindale about the party 
that is going to the Orient this summer,— 
just what we were talking about.’’ 

“‘Let’s hear what he says,’’ said Heuter, 
one of the regulars and high in the councils of 
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the Shrine, ‘‘maybe we can get an idea from 
them.” 

“Here goes, then,’’ I replied, and read: 

“The excursion is working out far better 
than I expected. If I do not watch out I 
will find myself tied up with a party on my 
hands and doing all the work of a first-class 
conductor. It seems like every other man 
here wants to go and is trying to find some 
way to arrange his affairs to make the trip. 
All I have to do, to start a riot, is to stroll up 
to a group and merely mention the hundred 
and twenty foot bar of the Shanghai Club or 
the luxury of sitting on the piazza of Repulse 
Bay Hotel looking out over the water with a 
bottle of Scotch and seltzer on the table and 
a boy standing by to instantly carry out your 
slightest wish. 


“You asked me to tell you of our plans _ o 
and here they are, in as much detail as I can Mari one of tne large, comfortable steamers of Toyo Risen 
give at the present time. Do try and arrange Kaisha between San Francisco, Japan and Hongkong. 
so that you will be along with us, for we are 
going to have the best time ever. You know 
some of the fellows and when I tell you that 
this is a select, hand-picked crowd of regular 
fellows, you can imagine what sort of a trip 
it will be.”” 

Enclosed with this letter were several 
closely typed sheets of matter, made out by 
those arranging the excursion, for the in- 
formation and pleasure of any who were con- 
templating the tour. 

“The Shrine Conelave,’’ we read, ‘‘will be 
held in San Francisco on June 13th, 14th and 
15th. After it, many will continue the festiv- 
ities at Honolulu, which is six days’ distant. 
Allowing time for recovery from the double 
celebration under the lovely Hawaiian skies, 
our crowd plan to sail from Honolulu on 
either the S, S. Shinyo Maru, leaving on July 
11th (from San Francisco on the 5th) or on 
the S. S. Taiyo Maru on August 4th (leaving 


San Francisco July 29th). We are inclined J r - S 

i ‘apanese cities, with their crowded streets, parks, pleas- 
to the latter, for many of us want to travel on ure grounds and amusement centers, present fascinating 
this magnificent steamer, the largest on the studies of new customs and national characteristics. 
Pacific out of San Franciseo, We have heard 
about its out-of-doors tiled Roman plunge on 
the sun deck, and its dining room, that looks 
like a hotel café —its winter garden — and 
spacious promenades, and it is generally con- 
ceded that this is the ship to go on. It is the 
plan of this party to follow practically the 
same route and itinerary as Capain Raindale, 
one of our fellow-members, did last year. 

“*At our request he has written out an ac- 
count of the journey which corresponds so 
nearly with our proposed dates that it may 
well be taken as a program for us. It was in 
part as follows: 

“*We left Honolulu in the early evening on 
one of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha liners which 
ply like gigantic shuttles between Asia and 
America, touching Honolulu on each forward 
and return swing. It was early evening, with 
Diamond Head’s black silhouette against an 
orange sky. The ship’s band played on deck; 
our flower-bedecked friends on the dock Phe. dag: dinere: oben. tha ship singed ee Nediaads; 
cheered us as we moved into the stream—the gave us a pleasant impression of the quaint city with its 
leis, with which they had covered us, hung tea houses, bazaars and tortoise shell factories. 
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Kyoto was the ancient capital of Japan and is today the 
center of its arts and crafts. It has a thousand temples and 
shrines to interest and surprise the visitor. 





Shanghai is the metropolis of North China and prides 
itself on its modernity. The foreign city is surrounded by 
a Chinese city of nearly a million inhabitants. 





During the voyage from Nagasaki to Manila the long 
green coast of Formosa is visible for nearly the whole day. 
Steamers of Toyo Kisen Kaisha stop here when eastbound. 
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heavy and stifling—for the number, size and 
quality of leis, of real flowers, seems to be the 
measure of popularity in that place—until 
we passed outside the breakwater and felt the 
breeze and lift of the open sea. Soon the city 
was lost in the shadows—the green mountains 
turned black against the glory of the eve- 
ning—slipping down and down until they 
became first saw-tooth shadows and then mere 
dots—then a faint blur and then ‘pau’—as 
the Hawaiians say—all finished. 


“Then the dressing call sounded and we 
hustled to our state rooms to change and dress 
for dinner. 


“Ten days at sea between Honolulu and 
Yokohama. ‘a 

“Were there ever any days in the world 
like them! Lazy days for those who wanted 
to be at rest and be lazy; strenuous days for 
those who liked to he up and doing all the 
time. Cleanliness, comfort, attention every- 
where—such a wonderful relief after the 
servant problem at home. Coffee or chocolate, 
fruit, rolls or toast in your cabin at the same 
regular hour each morning—bath boys’ gen- 
tle knock and announcement that your bath is 
ready—at just the temperature and at the 
same time every day—shoes put in the gang- 
way at night, back before the door every 
morning shining like the morning sun, 
Leisurely dressing, the meeting with friends 
and companions of the night before, on deck 
haps a brisk tramp around before break- 
for eight or ten times around these 
spacious decks made a mile walk. Then the 
‘real breakfast call,’ a regular man-sized meal, 
for somehow the sea air makes you ravenous! 
Then the hours whiled gently by—visiting— 
reading—writing letters--studying, for there 
are some people who have the mental stamina 
to resist the allurements of this life and do 
real work. About eleven o’clock the deck 
stewards bring more food--soup and erack- 
ers—tea and toast—while in the smoking room 
adjoining the bar there were pans of smoking 
brown baked beans and crackers and cheese—- 
to go along with the liquid refreshments that 
the bar boys are so dexterous in serving. 

“This held us until the luncheon bugle 
sounded, which was about one o’elock, when 
we trooped to the salon again, always ready 
to eat—it was astonishing how great our ap- 
petites grew. In the afternoons we generally 
ed about, for the sports committee of the 
engers took you in hand and made you 
participate in some one or other of the sports 
of the tourn There were continued series 
of contests — real tournament style — with 
scratch players — runners up—eliminations 
and all that in deck golf, shuffle board, deck 
tennis, ring tennis and a lot of other games, 
to say nothing of the interminable bridge 
tables that went y and night. Tea was 
served from four to five o'clock and about six 
those of us who had not been swimming in 
the morning and many who had went into the 
open-air salt water bathing tank for a dive 
and dip before dinner, Dinner about seven- 
thirty—a smart affair—the small party tables 
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on these ships add much to the jollity of the 
trip. You get your own crowd and have a 
lot of fun—evening gowns and dinner coats— 
or business dress or flannels—it depends on 
the company you are with and the mood of 
the table. Many people dressed to the nines—- 
diamonds and furs, lace scarfs, creamy 
shoulders and lovely arms—for all the world 
like a summer resort hotel ashore—some of 
the ladies appeared in a different gown every 
night, while others had just as good a time 
in sports clothes with a couple of changes to 
dinner or semi-dress wear. Good-fellowship 
everywhere—orchestra going all the time, in- 
viting to dance upon the deck afterwards. 
Fine music, too; stringed orchestra of Fili- 
pino boys, all natural-born musicians from the 
best school of music in Manila. Corks pop- 
ping—glasses tinkling—good food, for Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha pride themselves on the table 
and carry the most talented European chief 
stewards that can be had, to insure that noth- 
ing but the best shall be served. 


“Tt usually was well after nine when we 
left the table to go on deck and either watch 
or join in the dancing. Built especially for 
these serene and sunlit seas, the steamers of 
this line have very spacious decks, particu- 
larly adapted to dancing and out-door life. 
In the evening, curtains of heavy canvas were 
strung along the sides, making a perfect ball- 
room and here they danced or had the moving 
picture shows, every evening. 

“Tiring of dancing, we used to go to the 
lounge, where we would sing or tell stories, 
play cards or celebrate about the flowing howl 
as suited our individual fancy, until it was 
time to turn in. 

“Such a life—so luxurious—so comfort- 
ing—so easy and restful—no wonder those 
who have once journeyed thus along the 
pathway of the sun—always want to go again 
and again—there is fascination about it that 
one can never entirely forget, no matter how 
long the lapse of time. 

“Came, then, the sudden transition with the 
announcement that land would soon be seen. 
We were on deck at dawn, looking across a 
sapphire sea that looked the same as it had 
looked this fortnight back. Clouds piled 
mountain high on the horizon — not storm 
clouds but soft gray that soon turned to 
white, in many fantastic shapes. Then a 
shout and much pointing. We looked and for 
a while saw nothing. Then our eyes, beeom- 
ing accustomed to the gray wall, caught sight 
of something—a whiter cloud that stood 
above all the rest—a sharp-pointed cloud, that 
gave the lie to the thought it was only a cloud 
by its very shape and fixity. Then the morn- 
ing light, stealing softly from behind the 
cloud-bank tipped the cone with a faint rosy 
light that deepened from flesh to flame as we 
watched it. Fujiyama—the glorious moun- 
tain—the peerless one—the capricious one, 
too, for scarcely had we time to run below to 
summon others to enjoy the lovely spectacle, 
than it was gone—hidden its face, perhaps not 
to be seen again for days—for Fuji is a most 
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Hongkong, premier British crown colony of the Far 
East, is an island just off the main shore of China, It has 
many imposing buildings, beautiful residences and hotels. 





Macao, the earliest Portuguese settlement in the Orient, 
at one time was rich and powerful. Fallen into decay it is 
picturesque and interesting to today's travelers. 





Canton, the largest city in South China, is ninety miles 
from Hongkong. Here you catch a glimpse of the real 
China, in its narrow streets and teeming population. 
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Imperial Potentate Cutts, head of the A. A. O. N. M. 8. in America, and the baby Chinese camel. 
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fickle and tantalizing mountain that does not show its 
face all the time—only on certain occasions, and then 
with so majestic and splendid a presentation that you 
ache to see it once more. 

‘Searching the sky for another view, we lost sight of 
the low bank, like a dark cloud on ahead of us—‘ Land— 
Land,’ and soon we came in sight of Yokohama and 
nosed our way through a thousand craft of every sort 
alongside the massive granite pier of the municipal docks. 

‘‘Quarantine examinations and customs inspections in 
Japan are easy and comparatively expeditious. As I was 
standing in the customs shed awaiting the passage of my 
baggage I heard a Japanese, dressed in our clothes and 
unusually well groomed say something to another about 
a ‘foreigner.’ The word sounded strange to me, so I 
looked about to see to whom he referred. The one ad- 
dressed came forward to assist me and then I realized 
for the first time that here, on these shores—we travelers 
were the foreigners and the others were the nationals— 
the Japanese. It was the first time that I had ever con- 
sidered myself in the light of a foreigner and it made a 
deep impression on me. Since that time I have often 
thought of this and to me it is one of the things that gives 
a peculiar charm to the Orient as a travel vacation place 
—one of greater lure than any other land. When you visit 
any of the countries of Europe—France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia or even Turkey—if you cross the Mediterranean to 
Egypt or Algiers or even go down into Africa, or on to 
India, you will find that, in principle, the people live 
along the same lines as do we of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They wear similar clothes—eat at the table and enjoy 
similar fare, using the same utensils. But when you land 
in the Orient, in either Japan or China, you realize for 
the first time that here you are a foreigner—that you are 
face to face with a civilization that stretches back thous- 
ands of years and that in it there is little in common with 
the customs which we have come to believe are essential to 
our happiness. Take the houses, for example; there are 
neither chairs or other articles of furniture which we are 
accustomed to consider necessities. A single pair of im- 
maculate chop sticks—done in airtight 011 paper to insure 
their sanitary condition, is given to each one, used once 
and then thrown away, instead of the numerous knives, 
forks, spoons and other articles that we have, which must, 
perforce, be used over and over by many, although washed 
and cleaned after each service. Clothing, shoes and every 
form of attire are different from ours—adapted to the 
conditions of life there—the result of thousands of vears’ 
experience. 

‘“This 1s one of the pleasures of travel in the Far East— 
there you are a ‘foreigner’ in a totally different and 
strange land and it is this difference in people and ecus- 
toms, as well as in language, that makes it so fascinating. 
So when we stepped off the ship in Yokohama and passed 
through the bustling throng of Japanese, it came to me 
with a startling abruptness to hear myself referred to as 
a ‘foreigner’ and to realize such, in truth, was the case. 

‘*The three days that the steamer stopped at Yoko- 
hama were filled with activity. As it was mid-summer, we 
planned to stay with the ship and go on to Hongkong, 
returning by way of Shanghai and the China Overland 
tour, and thus see Japan thoroughly on the return. For 
this reason we rather glimpsed Yokohama, making the 
run down to Kamakura and having tea at the Kaihin 
Hotel—going by electric car up to Tokyo and doing as 
much of the capital as we could in the limited time. It 
was jolly at the Grand Hotel, for Manager Bennett 
makes a pleasing practice of having some special dance 
or celebration when the steamers are in port, and we had 
a coutinued round of festivity every evening. As the 
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steamship company furnished us with railroad tickets 
across Japan to Kobe without any extra charge, we de- 
cided that we would take the day trip and see as much 
as we could between these two cities, joing our steamer 
again at Kobe. This we did and it proved a delightful 
experience, as it gave a better insight into the life of 
rural Japan than could be gained in any other way. It 
also gave us a panorama of the Fuji for several hours, 
as the train twisted and curved about, now on this side 
and now on that, but never out of its sight. We were 
fortunate, for the day was one of those flawless kind 
that seldom come during the summer time—when the 
air has a peculiar lively quality that brings everything 
apparentiy to close range. 

‘*The train was comfortable—we sat in an observation 
ear, furnished and finished like those to which we have 
always been used, except that it was a trifle narrower 
than on our standard gauge rails. Luncheon and dinner 
were served in the dining ear, which was patterned along 
the same lines—the cooking was European in style and 
excellent in quality—the menu printed in English and the 
waiters understood the same perfectly. Meals were a table 
d’hote and consisted of several courses, ending with choice 
of pie or ice cream and fruit, just as at home, and the 
eheck amounted to about a dollar. 

“Tt was early morning when we came to Kobe, and took 
our rickshas for the Oriental Hotel. Some of our friends 
were more stylish and went in the big touring car that 
Kent Clark, the manager, now sends to meet all trains, 
but we preferred to go along in the slower but more pic- 
turesque ricksha. 

‘“After a good nights’ rest at the Oriental, we ‘ran 
around’ Kobe until mid-day, enjoyed the superlative 
tiffin provided by the hotel, which at the noon hour is the 
center of the city’s life and color, where all the business 
men as well as the tourists and passers-through congre- 
gate. We went on board the ship in the mid-afternoon 
and steamed out of the harbor into the glory of a sunset 
such as is seen only on the Inland Sea of Japan. 

‘‘The next morning found us at Nagasaki, where we 
spent the day ashore, visiting the many places of interest, 
including tortoise shell shops where this delicate and 
beautiful ware is made into a hundred or more different 
articles for various uses. Returning to the steamer in 
time for dinner, we steamed out in the gathering dusk 
enroute for Shanghai, which is a day and a half distant. 
A day ashore, again, at this port, lent a pleasing variety 
to our excursion, as it gave us time to see some of the 
sights—to visit the Shanghai Club, with its one hundred 
and twenty foot bar—the pleasing American Club, and to 
make a circuit of the city in a motor before catching the 
launch back to the steamer. From Shanghai, the track of 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers leads down the China Sea, 
skirting for nearly a full day the verdure covered moun- 
tains of Formosa, the ‘beautiful tropic isle,’ until, after 
a four-day voyage Manila was reached. Our steamer 
stayed here for two days—sometimes they remain longer 
and sometimes shorter periods, depending on the cargo 
to be handled—and then we proceeded to Hongkong, 
which is the terminus of the line in the Far East. All 
steamers lay over here for a week or ten days for over- 
hauling, cleaning and renovating, preparatory to mak- 
ing the return voyage. 

‘“We stayed at the charming hotel that overlooks the 
romantic Repulse Bay on the other side of the Island from 
the city itself,—played golf at Deep Water Bay Course 
and also at Happy Valley, and one day drove twenty 
miles down the China mainland to Fanling, where the 
magnificent 18-hole links of the Royal Hongkong Golf 
Club are located and had a day of golf that can never be 
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forgotten. We went by boat to Canton and spent a day 
there, returning by train in the late afternoon and thus 
gaining a very different impression of the countryside of 
South China, from that obtained when going up the river. 
“The days in and about the busy colony of Hongkong 
passed all too quickly and we were sorry when the steamer 
was ready to 
sail. But in our 
stay we had seen 
and done a great 
deal—had taken 
in most of the 
interesting 
places and had 
seen much of the 
place — had mo- 
tored around the 
island, a 24-mile 
trip that is fas- 
cinating in its 
variety and seen. 
ery — had made 
many trips to 
the Peak — had 
even gone to the 
top of the moun- 
tain on the aerial 
railway at Quar- 
ry Ba y—had 
golfed on three 
or four courses 
—had sailed and 
hoated—had 
bathed at the nu- 
merous beaches, 
and had enjoyed 
ourselves gener- 
ally. Best of all, 
we had_ lived 
most comfort- 
ably at the luxu- 
ious hotels and 
had made many 
friends at the 
Hongkong Club, 
where we were 
put up while 
there. It was, 
therefore, with 
real regret that 
we departed — 
now on our way 
back home. 
“Our first 
stop after Hong- 
kong was at Kee- 
lung, the port of 
the capital of 
Taiwan, or For- 
mosa, as it is 
more generally 
known, Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers now make this a reg- 
ular port of call on the eastward voyages, giving passen- 
gers practically a full day’s layover, which enables them 
to go by rail to Taikoku, the capital, situated a short 
distance from the coast. Here we felt that we were in 
the jungle on the very outpost of civilization, although 
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At Kamakura, a few miles from Yokohama, is the largest colossal 
and most impressive statue of Buddha in Japan. It is made of bronze 
plates and has been there for hundreds of years—serene, immutable. 
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under the wise administration of the Japanese this island 
has been transformed from a rendezvous of pirates and 
robbers to a busy, peaceful agricultural principality whose 
products are used all over the civilized world. After the 
day here we went on again and proceeded to Shanghai, 
where we left the steamer to proceed by rail through North 
China, Manchu- 
ria and Korea to 
Japan. 

“Our first 
visit to Shanghai 
had been so brief 
that we were 
glad to be able 
to spend a few 
days there and 
really see the 
city and its back 
country. This is 
the metropolis of 
North China and 
prides itself on 
being the most 
cosmopolitan 
and_ bohemian 
city of the Far 
East. It is a 
place of gayety 
—of life and fe- 
verish activity— 
h has a rare 
nation for 
the visitor, who 
once more feels 
that he is back 
among his 0 wn 
people — doing 
the things to 
which he is ac- 
eustomed--danc- 
ing, theatres, 
good restaurants 
— excellent 
hotels and clubs 
of many sorts— 
motor cars and 
all the rest. 

“After a week 
in Shanghai, we 
went on by rail 
to Nanking— 
Tientsin,Peking, 
Mukden—Seoul, 
and back to Ja- 
pan via the Ko- 
rean peninsula, 
crossing from 
Korea at Fusan. 
This is known as 
the Japan-China 
overland tour, 
and is one that every visitor to the Orient should take, 
even though his time be limited. Passengers on Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha steamers are given special rates for the 
tour in conjunction with their through steamer tickets, 
which makes it one of the most delightful in the world. 
We called at the steamship company office, and, upon 
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payment of $75.00 gold, were given through railroad 
transportation from Shanghai to Tokyo, and bookings 
and reservations on sleeping cars made for us through 
the courtesy with the assistance of the office staff there. 

‘* Peking is twenty-four hours from Shanghai, a ride that 
presented a peaceful panorama of intensive industry in 
every line of rural activity—and also included a ferry 
across the great Yangste river and some views of the Grand 
Canal, of ancient waterways of this section. of North China. 

‘“We spent a week in Peking—and could have stayed 
there a month or more without beginning to exhaust its 
treasures of art, crafts history and pleasure. The Grand 
Hotel, which was our ‘home there, offers the attractions of 
the hest metropolitan hotels, and with its tea dances, con- 
certs, promenades and dinner dances, is always entertain- 
ing. We arrived there in the early fall—one of the most 
pleasant seasons of the year, and came away before the 
cold weather began, so our impressions of Peking are most 
satisfying. Then we went on, stopping briefly at Tientsin, 
thence to Mukden, the heart of Manchuria, and on to 
Seoul, capital of Korea, where we spent two days at the 
Chosen Hotel, one of the best hotels in the Far East; 
thence on to Fusan, where we took the steamer to cross the 
straits to Shimonoseki, in Japan proper. From Mukden 
to Fusan our journey was over the lines of the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Chosen Railways—both built 
and operated by the Japanese, constructed on standard 
American gauge, and with well graded and ballasted road- 
bed and heavy rails. The rolling stock is made on Ameri- 
can patterns—Pullman sleeping cars, dining cars, com- 
partment and parlor cars, with the usual standard chair 
ears slightly changed to fit the conditions of the terri- 
tory. Much of this equipment was made at the railroad 
shops at Dairen, Manchuria, but in appearance and com- 
fort it is almost identical with that of American roads. 

‘* We took the day train from Seoul—leaving there about 
eight in the morning—and spent the day on it, gliding 
along through the fat valleys, climbing range after range 
of rolling hills, to drop down again into another succession 
of grain and rice lands. In the late afternoon we ran for 
miles along the bank of a broad and placid river that final- 
ly reached the sea not far from our destination, at Fusan. 
Here we had dinner at the hotel in the station—under the 
management of the railroad dining car department—and 
went aboard the steamer about eight o’clock. Next morn- 
ing found us at Shimonoseki, where the steamer docks 
alongside of the railroad depot, which also has a hotel in 
eonnection. 

‘*Here we were back in Japan again, with two or three 
weeks at our disposal before the steamers for San Fran- 
cisco sailed from Yokohama. Three magic weeks that sped 
with incredible swiftness—weeks during the most beautiful 
and delightful time of all the year, when the chrysanthe- 
mums are in evidence everywhere as the result of man’s 
careful propagation and cultivation, and the maples flame 
on the hills and river banks—in secluded groves and pic- 
turesque spots along the highways—nature’s answer to the 
challenge of the dainty Kiku. This was the time, too, when 
before every house the persimmon trees were loaded with 
golden fruit—when the rice was being dried out prepara- 
tory to threshing, on long, tall racks along the roadsides— 
and the mountain sides were masses of color in the autum- 
nal glory. | 

‘*Stopping for a day or two at Miyajima, about four 
hours from our port of landing, we rested from our con- 
tinuous travel of the past fortnight at the delightful Miya- 
jima Hotel—climbed to the top of Mount Misen, up the 
thousand and ten stone steps that make the ascent easy 
for all, visited the maple groves and the curio shops, and 
made the evening boat excursion out on the placid water 
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shimmering in the moonlight. Of the many bizarre and 
picturesque experiences we had met, this was by far the 
loveliest. We left the wharf in a small sign sampan in 
preference to the more modern and vastly swifter motor 
launch provided by the hotel. Out over the silver mirror 
of the sea—with the island looming black, ominous and 
mysterious against a sapphire sky, in which the full orb of 
the moon was sailing in proud majesty. Creak of the oar 
as the boatman swung back and forth with machine-like 
regularity was the only sound to break the stillness. Turn- 
ing sharply, we drifted under the giant torii or squared 
gateway some five hundred feet in the sea, and looked, be- 
tween its portals, to the temple on the shore that at this 
time and tide seemed to float on the waves like an eerie 
house of the gods. The torii is found everywhere in Japan 
marking the approach to a shrine—sometimes small, some- 
times towering and massive, but ever indicating the pres- 
ence of a shrine—a reverent warning to pilgrims that they 
are approaching holy ground. This tori is the largest of 
its kind in the Empire and towers more than seventy feet 
above the water which bathes its base. The temple is built 
directly on the shore, its long galleries supported by rows 
of piles. When the tide comes creeping in the whole edi- 
fice seems to float on the waves, and when seen through 
the frame of the toril on such a night as that when we 
saw it—with its hghts gleaming along its far-flung, 
sprawling front, its bells sounding, it seemed more than 
a temple built with hands of man, but a fitting habitation 
of the gods. 

‘*Cherishing the impression of the night picture as one 
of the precious jewels of memory, we did not go near the 
place in the morning, contenting ourselves with the distant 
view of the torii—its dull laequer-red glowing in the after- 
noon sun as our launch bore us across the channel to the 
train that was to carry us on to Kobe and Kyoto. 

‘‘A few days at: Kobe and then we went to Kyoto— 
ancient capital of Japan and now center of its arts and 
erafts—with a world of things to do and to see every 
minute of our stay. We were at the Mikado Hotel, with 
our old Hamaguchi, and under his attentive and capable 
direction saw everything that was worth while, including 
the superb motor trip from Kyoto to Amano-Hashidate— 
one of the three scenic beauty spots of Japan. This was a 
two days’ trip, going up one day over a military motor 
road that was excellent throughout its hundred-mile 
length, and staying overnight at one of the fascinating 
Japanese inns, and returning the next afternoon. 

‘‘One of the things that most impressed us in Japan 
were the shrines—the omnipresent shrines. No matter 
where we went in city or country—on steep mountain fast- 
nesses or smiling, densely settled plains—in thriving cities 
or rudely, closely clustered huts along the highway, we 
were never outside the shadow of the shrines—nor out of 
hearing of the temple bells. Along the roads where pil- 
grims tramp are hundreds of the hallowed objects—small 
in many cases, but expressive of a reverence and a belief 
in the eternity of the departed. Shrines in the temple 
courts —in the holy of holies — shrines that present the 
highest achievement of Japanese art in painting and sculp- 
ture—insignificant shrines, pitiful in their trappings— 
sometimes with baby’s bib or some article of clothing to 
call attention of the good Jizo to the prayers of the 
mothers—everywhere the shrines. Japan is a land of 
lovely landscapes and also a land of shrines—the two 
inseparably associated with each other—the shrines ever 
and always adding to the picturesqueness of the picture. 

‘Another place that appealed to us immensely was at 
Miyanoshita, about four hours from Tokyo, where we 
stopped at the Fujiya Hotel, rated as the best in service 
in the Far East if not in the world; for where else can you 
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The never to be forgotten memory of Japan, the peerless mountain “Fuji,” 





swathed in soft cloud 





find a hotel where every guest has an individual attendant 
to wait on him during h y—affording courteous, will- 
ing and prompt attention from which it is terribly hard to 
tear yourself away. 

“Then we had a week at Tokyo, guests of the philosophic 
but practical Hayashi, who was just completing the new 
Imperial Hotel that is to be all its name implies—a week- 
end jaunt to Nikke—and back again to Yokohama, in time 
to catch the dear Taiyo Maru once more and to be greeted 
by the genial stew d, Al Evans, at the gangway. 

“The homeward journey but a pleasant repetition 
of the outbound—more pleasant, perhaps, because we were 
now experienced travelers who could appreciate by com- 
parison what excellent service we really were being given 
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its cone radiant in the light. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers. We arrived in San 
‘o the forepart of December, and were able to get 
home to our homes in the East before Christmas.’’ 

I stopped reading and looked at the group, who had 
listened with rapt attention. 

*T must be going,’’ said one of the men, ‘‘but I will tell 
you one thing. I am not going back from Honolulu as I 
had planned. If Raindale could plan such a wonderful 
trip for those chaps from the Atlantic side, I am going 
down tomorrow to see if I can arrange a passage and fol- 
low on about the same route. It sounds good to me.’’ 

“And me,’’ “‘And me,’? ‘And me,” came the answers. 

‘We'll make up a crowd from this Temple and take in 
this Land of the Shrines that we have just heard about.’” 
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“SHRINES” 


Ten thousand years before the Christ Child came, 

Consecrating the manger as a sacred shrine, 

Rough shepherds, first among the sons of men, piled high an altar, 

To an unknown God, whose power they saw in Nature’s wrath. 

So too, on Japan’s lonely coast, at Izumo facing Asia’s shore, 

When from her cave, her pique all gone, Amat’rasu came smiling forth— 
The fair and lovely daughter of the Sun, and brought back hope and cheer, 
To all the world, that languished in the dark her absence caused ,— 

Men laughed again, and bwlt a shrine—hallowing her promise of the day, 
To all who came, that nevermore would she bring sorrow to her sons. 


Since those far days, as told in Holy Writ, 

When, in high majesty, the all-powerful One 

Poured vials of wrath and wgh destroyed, his own fair earth, 

He set a signal in the sky—the rainbow glowing in transcendent hues, 

A symbol of his colorful might, and future mercy to the world,— 

Down all the ages, the minds of men up-reaching, yearning for the truth, 
Following those leaders whose clear visioned souls, beheld the way 

That winding leads, from present turmoil to Nirvana’s peace,— 

Have ever sought to have some sign, that would keep constant in their eyes, 
These prophets, pointing on to life’s great dream and ats fulfillment. 


Thus scattered all about the globe —in every clime— 

By rivers’ edge,—on mountain sides and utmost peaks 

Mid Thibet’s snows and Afric’s blinding sands—mid tropic forests 

Where wild beasts prey, or sweet fields where the children romp 

In storied temples hedged by teeming streets—-or solitary on the paths, 

We see the shrines —the blessed spots that bind the pulsing present to the sacred past 
Built by the living for the dead—it may be those who sired them, 

Or mayhap, for those who bore the blazing torch, of faith and hope 

And love of fellow man and kindly thoughts and helpfulness 

As flaring beacons on the road to man’s long home. 


Reared in the teachings df innumerable years 

The lore of princely sonship to the Sun 

Japan, the scene of Nature’s loveliest moods, ts tn truth the land of shrines— 

From simple alcove in the home, bearing the tablets to departed souls 

To splendid mausolea richly dight, and vast dim temples where gold gleams. 

Or on the road where pilgrims pray, simple and plain or decked with costly gifts 
The offerings of those, whose prayers the gods have heard 

Everywhere throughout the land of Rising Sun there stands a shrine. 

Symbol of something far beyond our ken—inspiring those within whose hearts it dwells 
To gentle thoughts, that makes that land a stronger nation for the right. 
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Upon the far north coast of Japan is Izumo Taisha—the Grand Shrine—part of which is 
shown above. Built in purest Shinto simplicity it is the oldest, and next to the Shrines at 
Yamada, the most revered of all the shrines in Japan, and to it the Japanese turn with peculiar 
longing, it being the dream of many to make this pilgrimage at least once during their life. 
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At Ishiyama, on Lake Biwa, there are many old temples and historic shrines, part of one 
of the most imposing appearing in the engraving above. This peculiar two-story pagoda, sur- 
mounted by its nine-ringed staff and wide and flaring caves of the roof, is an unusual form of = 
architecture that plainly shows the Chinese influence exerted in the carly days of Buddhism. 
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In the building at Nikko of the memorial shrines of Ieyasu, the last Shogun who surren- 
dered his power to the Imperial family that the nation might prosper and grow great, the Gold- 
en Age of Japanese art and sculpture reached its zenith. Neither time, effort nor expense were 
spared by the government to make these beautiful and lasting monuments to her great heroes. 
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Nara was, for many years, the ancient capital of Japan and here were many noble temples 
and gorgeous shrines. Hidden in the deep forests of Kasuga Park, were lordly piles that housed 
wonderful treasures of art and literature. Today many of these have disappeared but there 
still remain such impressive structures as the five-story pagoda with its green tiled roofs. 
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COLONIAL JAPAN 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea, Saghalien, in the year 1921. 


By Pourney BicEvow, M. A., F. R. G. 8. 
Author of ‘White Man’s Africa,” “Children of the Nations,” ‘Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” Down the Danube,” ete. 


(Eprtor’s Note.—This is the fourth installment of a series of 
remarkable articles from the pen of the world-famous traveler, 
Poultney Bigelow, who spent a half year in making an intensive 
survey of Japan and her colonial possessions, particularly with 
regard to her administration and policy. In this issue he con- 
tinues to tell of his impressions of Formosa. Others will deal 
with Korea and Shantung.) 


Formosa—Shinto Shrine and Buddhist Temple in the 
Capital—Gargoyles and Christianity. 


PRIL 17.—No sooner did the Japanese flag float 
over this isle of beauty (1895) than a Shinto 
shrine made its appearance—a shrine so severely 
simple and graceful in its harmonious lines as to 
make one feel that when the light went out of 
ancient Athens a portion of its Godlike flame was 
miraculously re-kindled in the Islands of Japan. This 
beauty we owe in large measure to the enlightened policy 
of the Mikado’s government—a government which recog- 
izes the great and beneficent part played by religious 
habits and ethical discipline. Wherever Colonial Japan 
has pushed forward its railway and police force there has 
it also repaired the Chinese temples of Buddha and 
erected noble shrines to Shinto. Christianity is tolerated 
along with every other cult, but the first mentioned are 
assisted from the public treasury as are other institutions 
deemed of educational value. In our Christian history 
we have had varying fortune in the matter of church and 
state. Some governments have attempted to rule wholly 
through one set of priests and have expelled or burned 
such as did not like the arrangement. Others have gone 
to the opposite extreme and excluded all religious teach- 
ing from government institutions, believing that the fam- 
ily alone could attend to this phase of social evolution. 
Japan has carefully studied the experience of other coun- 
tries and has adopted a compromise course which has 
many advantages—particularly amongst people who have 
not learned the art of religious persecution and whose 
faith in governmental wisdom has never yet been seriously 
undermined, 

The Tai Wan shrine is first of all a rarely beautiful 
piece of landscape architecture—a forii or entrance way 
stands at the head of a broad avenue rising by easy stone 
stairs from one terrace to another. On either side are 
pines picturesquely disposed, and at their back trees form 
a setting of harmonious yet diversified color. Stone lan- 
terns and bronze monuments make a happy blending of 
art and nature, whilst the slow climbing from terrace to 
terrace predisposes the meditative man to reflect on the 
frequeney with which the Bible refers to mountains or 
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hills as places of religious refuge. ‘‘ Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart,’’ ete., ete. 

At the top of the last flight of steps we followed the 
example of our two Japanese companions who each ap- 
proached a stone font not much different from those we 
use for baptizing, and there poured some of the water 
over their fingers by means of dainty little bamboo dip- 
pers—also rinsing their mouths in symbol of purification. 
A venerable and scholarly priest approached us—his robes 
were of rich material, yet simple; on his head was an 
archaic biretta in harmony with his office. He told us 
that he was in the midst of a marriage ceremony and 
could not therefore invite us to a tea party, as he would 
otherwise have done. 

It was indeed a wedding of notables, to judge by the 
many magnificent limousine motor cars waiting at the 
park entrance. We could see them as they came and 
went; and, though the bride ostentatiously followed the 
national custom of lowering her gaze to indicate humility 
in the presence of her lord and master, yet this eustom 
means no more than does to an American girl the symbol 
of slavery which the happy husband places upon her 
willing finger. The woman rules in Japan quite as effec- 
tively as she does in France, England or America. 

Before the shrine hung a massive cord which was 
knocked against a bell and near this was a wooden box 
in which those who desired dropped some coin. Of course, 
we did so, and I’m sure we were benefited quite as much 
as were our companions. 

As we left the place the old priest once more came out 
for a friendly word and we parted after much bowing. 

At the foot of this beautiful hill, near the river Tamsui 
that flows through Tai Ho Ku to the sea, we stopped to 
say another prayer in a richly decorated Chinese temple 
of Buddha. It is dangerous for me to enter minutely 
into matters of Oriental theology, for there are many 
sects in every great religion; and a Christian who thinks 
that all Orientals worship alike may make a blunder al- 
most equal to confusing Methodists and Baptists or 
Shakers and Quakers. 

We kneeled before this Buddhist altar—my two Shinto 
companions doing the same. Then I gave some money 
towards the restoration of the building and the sacerdotal 
attendant promptly lit some candles after the Roman 
fashion and TI was assured that this would be of service 
to me or my soul. Meanwhile a devout Chinaman en- 
tered, knelt before the altar, and seized two pieces of hard 
wood, each about six inches long and three wide and per- 
haps as thick as a banana. After a few moments of 
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earnest prayer he dropped these on the hard floor, where 
they acted as dice in determining his fate. Then he 
picked them up and brought them to a priest who sat at 
a little desk beside the altar. This learned hierareh ex- 
amined them and then consulted a book, and then pulled 
out a slip of paper and the faithful one received a for- 
mally written answer to his prayer—somewhat after the 
methods which prevailed with the ancient Oracle of 
Delphi. Next in came an old woman to the altar, took 
from her basket some vegetables, placed them before the 
Goddess of Merey (Kwannon) —said her prayer and 
bustled away in so matter-of-fact a manner that I could 
faney myself in the Fratienkirche of Munich. Buddhism 
is far from dead if this temple be an index; for whilst 
prayers were being uttered at the altar, the roof swarmed 
with Chinese artisans who were cautiously testing the tiles 
and the ornamental wood work with a view to extensive 
restoration. This roof is an elaborate mass of wood carv- 
ing with monstrously gaudy dragons at each angle, who 
snap at evil spirits. The cathedrals of mediaeval Europe 
eopied the temples of Buddha in this matter, although few 
who admire our theological gargoyles are aware that these 
beneficent monstrosities originated many centuries before 
Christ on the banks of the Yangtse—or was it the Ganges 
—or the Nile? In any case they antedated the first 
Christian church in Europe. 

A large workshop next to the main entrance was filled 
with Chinese-Formosan artists at work upon blocks of 
wood—chiseling out delicate designs prepared for them by 
the supervising architect, who laid out the task for each 
one. Their work was worthy of a Grinley Gibbons, for 
they had the gift of making the hand respond to the wish 
in the brain. 

These two neighboring shrines which we have been vis- 
iting summarize roughly two religious forms which are 
different yet not antagonistic. The Shinto gladly con- 
forms to Buddhist rites, whether in China or Japan, Bur- 
mah or Siam. Buddhism practices all the forms which are 
now current amid the churches of Rome, but she differs 
from Rome in that she is in each country loyal to the 
government and tolerant of other creeds. 

Shinto is a national cult—one that appeals to the Japa- 
nese pride of ancestry—it is the formal recognition of 
their Emperor as head of the church and fountain of 
worldly honor. It is much as the Church of England to 
the country squire, an institution which every loyal sub- 
ject supports out of patriotic if not theological motives. 

On the way home in our auto we passed a Spanish 
church, and I asked my Japanese companions if they had 
ever been inside of any Christian edifice. 

They answered No. 

Would you like to see this one ? 

They answered Yes! 

So we turned back and entered, and it was to me vastly 
interesting, on account of the comments thereon by my 
Japanese friends, who were not merely university gradu- 
ates, but also men of travel and culture. First we in- 
spected the so-called holy water wherein Catholics dip 
-their fingers before making the sign of the cross. Then 
they commented on the altar and the candles and the pic- 
tures, and came away much pleased by the extent to which 
their theological symbols had been borrowed by a Euro- 
pean hierarchy. 

When they discovered that I was one who could talk of 
religion without losing my temper or insulting the God 
of my neighbors, they gave me much light on this interest- 
Ing and international theme. We found that nearly every 
adjunct of the modern Roman priest—from his vestments 
to the rosary, flabellum, crozier, miter and a dozen more 
which devout Christians refer to as peculiarly their own, 
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all were borrowed from Japan, China or India many years 
before the first pope laid claim to earthly rule. Even the 
halo with which pious painters distinguish Christian Gods 
and demi-Gods is borrowed from immemorial Buddhist 
practice. No wonder then that the first Jesuit mission- 
ary to Japan denounced Buddhism as a devilish inven- 
tion! Nor is this a merely rhetorical figure; for the veil 
which Oriental scholars are slowly lifting from before 
their mysterious past may soon teach us that East and 
West were once closer together than they are today. The 
Greeks who followed Alexander of Macedon to the Ganges 
made a profound impression upon the religious art of 
India, and in return the Hellenic spirit readily absorbed 
the teachings of Buddha. Alexander left behind a colony 
of Greeks who were the means of spreading the spiritual 
doctrines of the Far East up to the gates of Europe and 
preparing thus the minds of thinking men for the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Perhaps it is my Quaker education that makes me lean 
strongly toward a form of worship which teaches that the 
material senses should not be entertained by pictures, 
carvings or other distracting objects. Outside of the 
Quaker meeting I know but two restful religious houses— 
that of the Parsees or Zoroastrians of Bombay and the 
Shinto temples of Japan. 

From one end of Formosa to the other—Tathoku to 
Takao—Improvement since 1876—Mect with a savage— 
Ethnographically akin to Malay—Junks, bamboo rafts 
and smuggling. 

April 18.—There are three and a half million of Chinese 
in Formosa, against 130,000 Japanese; and furthermore 
there are about 130,000 aboriginal savages up in the moun- 
tain recesses who are difficult to get at. This island is 
nearly 300 miles long and about 50 wide, and has much 
mountainous backbone that rises to 15,000 feet at the 
highest point. When [I first sailed these waters Formosa 
was known as a nest of pirates and blood-thirsty natives. 
China claimed it as she claims all things east of India, 
but she always repudiated any political responsibility 
when a European boat’s crew was massacred on these 
shores. ) 

Japan has displaced China here since 1895 and in the 
short period of her administration she has rendered life 
and property secure; has built roads; created first-class 
harbors; started forestration on a scientific plan; re- 
formed the police methods; increased irrigation; pre- 
vented floods; harnessed the rivers for electric power; 
initiated a modern school system and in a hundred ways 
brought prosperity to this island. 

We left Taithoku this morning, traveling all day in 
order to reach Takao, the southernmost port, in time for 
supper and bed. There was an excellent dining ear, and 
all the other luxuries of modern European railways. On 
hoth sides of us we saw endless fields of rice, eultivated 
by means of the ugly but useful water buffalo—our old 
friend of the Philippines. To the eastward loomed the 
long range of precipitous mountains and westward were 
pleasant plains towards the China Sea. It was all tropi- 
cal and Chinese—just as Bengal is tropical and Hindoo— 
and in each ease the material civilization is provided by 
an alien power. 

Today I met my first Formosa savage—he had just 
scrambled through seventeen miles of mountain jungle 
bearing dispatches for the chief of police at Heito, a town 
some hours’ eastward of Takao. I had been talking with 
the Japanese head of the station when the runner arrived. 
sweat streaming down his face and chest. Ilis body was 
heaving still with heart action, but he made a military 
salute as he handed over the mail package which had been 
lashed securely to the end of a bamboo pole. There was 
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no clothing on this young man save some tattooing of a 
ferocious character; some feathers by way of head orna- 
ment; a few tiger claws around his neck, and a breech 
cloth more for protection than out of any regard for 
fashion. As I was the only Caucasian in Takao—and in 
Heito even more so—douhtless our surprise was mutual, 
in that each studied the other as a novelty. The savage 
had a restless, anxious expression as his eyes shifted from 
one to the other of us—for he was of a tribe where glory 
arises from actions which Europeans punish as crime. Ile 
was one of the minority who have been so far tamed as 
to do irregular service for the Government; having doubt- 
less reached the conelusion that head-hunting is dcomed 
and that he might as well accommodate himself to the 
new order of things. The word savage is used for want 
of a better—they look much like our Moros of the Philip- 
pines, indeed were they dressed alike, it would be hard to 
distinguish them from the great body of Malays in Java, 
Borneo, Straits Settlements and our own Islands. The 
difference is mainly one of education and environment— 
not of blood. I would go even further and claim that a 
shipload of mixed Japanese, Chinese and Formosan ab- 
origines would be something of a puzzle to the Manila 
authorities were they to be guided by ethnographic signs 
alone. Today we distinguish them largely by their speech, 
dress and habits. 

History sounds wearisome to the very young—so does 
the multiplication table—but we had better stay at home 
if we intend to expose our ignorance .of history when visit- 
ing a foreign land. In order to appreciate the results of 
Japanese rule in Formosa we must form a picture of that 
Island in former times, when she was part of the Great 
Empire of Malaya, whose capital was Brunei and whose 
tributaries included the great Eastern Archipelago of 
which Java, the Philippines, and Southern China were im- 
portant parts. This was the easternmost edge of Islam 
and her people were famous for fighting and seamanship. 
The late Sultan of Brunei eloquently protested against 
the American occupation of the Philippines in 1898; and 
he charged me, as his ambassador, to see to it that these 
Islands be restored to him as their legitimate sovereign! 
That venerable monarch is no more; and his territory has 
been merged into the Borneo protectorates of England— 
but his people know their history and bide their time. 

Formosa did not acknowledge Chinese over-lordship 
until the end of the 17th century. Between the Golden 
Age of Malay supremacy and the subjugation of this 
Island by a strong Chinese garrison, there was a century 
or more when its government was merely that of the 
momentarily strong—a government which had its counter- 
part on American soil when our so-called border States 
where men killed were killed without the interference of 
any official. The fertility and glorious climate of Taiwan 
drew from the Chinese mainland adventurous criminals, 
much as our free West attracted many pioneers whose 
records were partly in the annals of crime. In time the 
(‘hinese freebooters from Fukien Province felt strong 
enough to fight baek the native Malays, and this fight 
foreed the aboriginal minority into the mountains whence 
they have, ever since, naintained unceasing guerilla war- 
fare against the intruder. This explains why the Malay is 
called savage—-as indeed he is! But now it is the turn of 
the Japanese to be by the Chinese regarded as intruders; 
just as we of the American Continent arrogate to our- 
selves ownership of all the territory wrested by superior 
power from the Red Indians. 

In order to weigh fairly the enormous task undertaken 
hv Japan in Formosa, we must appreciate the turbulent 
character of those amongst whom she is now for the first 
time in centuries introducing a system of modern progress 
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based upon respect for life and property. The Chinese 

have almost exterminated their Malay predecessors—but 

the future is hopeful for all three races. 

The Japanese Government monopolizes camphor, salt, 
opium and tobacco. Consequently she must expend much 
money in preventing this monopoly from being made 
worthless. England was rigorously protectionistic before 
the reforms of Peel and Cobden, and smuggling flourished 
proportionately. Suecessful smugglers in the 19th cen- 
tury ranked almost. with buccaneers of earlier times and 
the word e.ccisemen became one of degradation. 

Unele Sam forbids Chinamen from entering the Philip- 
pines under heavy penalty; he also has a tariff wall 
against many other good things and he spends millions in 
seeking to enforce this mediaeval policy. But his millions 
are wasted in the face of junks and rafts and reckless 
(hinamen who know every inlet of our island wilderness, 
who have cunning confederates in every secluded cove and 
who daily warn us that protectionism, like opium, is a 
poison that should be taken only in small doses! 

In the Philippines we have three thousand islands to 
patrol, covering an area of 115,000 square miles—more 
than twice the area of New York State or two-thirds as 
much as California. When we reflect on the facility with 
which contraband fluids inundate our seaports on the 
Atlantic in spite of a very large and costly police, what 
can we reasonably expect in our Pacific archipelago where 
an enterprising Malay or Chinaman can paddle a canoe or 
bamboo raft in and out of numberless hiding places with 
cargo enough to give a sporting flavor to the enterprise? 
And pray note that the Philippines are not merely close 
neighbors to Formosa, but even in easier reach of British 
North Borneo! 

Takao—The Club house—Junks ancient and modern— 
Japancse improvements — Marco Polo — Cheap labor, 
smuggling, protectiontsm—Chincse erclusion tn Phalip- 
prnes—NSaaling rafts. 

Takao, April 19th, 1921.—Am awakened by the glorious 
tropical sun smiting in our bungalow, which is at the 
water’s edge—at the ‘‘Narrows’’ or ‘‘Golden Gate,’’ or 
‘“Heads’’ of Takao. The opposite rocks look so close that 
one might venture to toss a stone across—and when a big 
steamer slips through it seems like hazardous pilotage— 
the actual distance being less in feet than there are days 
in the year. The ‘‘Heads’’ of Sydney are glorious land- 
marks to a wonderful port. and so are the Narrows to New 
York and the Golden Gate to San Franciseco—but their 
proud compeer is this marvelously sheltered pert at the 
southern end of Taiwan—a short day’s run to John Bull 
at Hongkong or Uncle Sam in the Philippines. We have 
a splendid view of the ocean towards the Peseadores and 
China in the west. On the rocky bluff opposite, the 
(‘hinese Government once had military defenses and at the 
foot of these is the old town where many junks are at 
anchor, having salled from Amoy, or Canton, or possibly 
come up from a smuggling venture in the Philippines. 

Further inland the harbor widens out into a spacious 
modern port with a massive wharf so long that steamers 
of 3,000 tons ean discharge cargo ten at a time. Great 
hoisting eranes are here and many fireproof warehouses. 
Half a dozen steamers are in port and they are busy 
hoisting cargo in and out. But busier still are innumer- 
able Chinese junks. Those that I see here seem ahout 80 
or 90 feet long, about the size of our Gloucester schooners. 
In spite of their clumsy appearance they carry eargo sue- 
cessfully to every port in the Eastern seas, and doubtless 
they carry it cheaply or they would not compete success- 
fully with the steamships of Japan. One of these was 
unloading earthenware water jars as I passed along the 
custom house bund or quay and I climbed aboard amid the 


discharging coolies. The Japanese harbor master was 
with me, and I learned then that he had never before been 
upon the deck of such a craft—deeming it, doubtless, be- 
neath his personal notice. I asked him to present my 
compliments to the Chin captain and request permis 
sion to look about. A grave and learned looking man was 
the skipper, sitting cross-legged under the poop deck in 
the space reserved for officers and high-grade passengers. 
There was no head room, in our sense, for no one 
up in his cabin; one entered on all fours and sat or slept 
on the clean mats. The forecastle was equally clean and 
well ventilated, a mat for each man, plenty of light and 
air—not a speck of dirt. The captain had on a suit of 
some loose, black, shiny stuff, Chinese pattern, and was 
gravely smoking a long pipe. 

The massive rudder-head came up through his cabin and 
suggested wet moments in case of a heavy following se 
but a junk is a buoyant thing with plenty of rise fore and 
aft. The anchor was as in the times of Marco Polo and 
is heaved in over a wooden drum that reaches clean across 
the forecastle and through the bulwarks. There was a 
square wooden water tank at the corner of the poop 
where the captain could watch it. The cook had a fire 
going near it—a few charcoals with a pot over 
complicated galley—rice for all hands—also tea. There 
re those who denounce Japan because her people work 
for less wages than some in America. Let these denun- 
ciatory patriots take heart, for out here the Japanese 
clamor for protection against Chinese competition, In- 
deed it is hard to reach any country that does not com- 
plain of labor competition from some neighboring one and 
it is harder still to find any country that has prospered 
by pandering to the euphemistic fallacies of protectionism. 

The Chinese junk has existed from time immemorial; 
and she will probably flourish proudly throughout the 
seven seas long after the last lump of coal has been quar- 
ried or the last gallon of oil pumped from the wells of 
Mexico or Baku. The earliest European travelers were 
astounded by the magnificence and seaworthiness of 
Chinese ocean craft seven centuries ago; and we need to 
recall that nearly every advance in navigaticn from the 
first mariner’s compass to the water-tight compartments 
of our modern steamers are of Chinese invention. These 
people have ever built swift and seaworthy craft and th 
have produced mariners of skill and courage—endu 
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unto this very hour. Their motive power is derived from 
the winds of heaven and the muscles which they apply at 
the oar. These are not apt to propel a junk thirty miles 
an hour, but the owner of that junk earns nevertheless 2 
goodly dividend—perhaps a better one than the man who 
makes a speed record on coal or oil. Wind has not gone 
up in price and sails are cheap. To me the junk has ever 
been a source of delight, for it is the apotheosis of manua! 
dexterity. One ean hardly think of any injury to such a 
aft that could not be made good by her own crew, as- 
ted by the tools usual on any sailing craft. We of 
decadent democracy have come to despise hand labor, 
W! hen our machines go wrong we send far away for a 
and meanwhile salaries go on and men re- 
main idle. Not so in Junkland! When the wind fails the 
long sweeps are used as auxiliary and when the wind is 
fair there are always odd jobs that help to keep the erew 
at work and the owners contented. Those who think that 
the sailing craft is doomed have never seen the Far East- 
ern ports. But while junks appear to be cheap things 
in American eyes—there is a yet cheaper craft in these 
waters I refer to a sea-going raft, with two or three 
masts and sails plus a few oars. The rafts that IT saw 
were about twenty-five feet in length, about six in width, 






































and the bamboo trunks (ten in number) were slightly, 


turned upwards at the bow, The rig was balance lug 
with ten reef battens. Several came in from the open, 
sea early this morning—usually three Chinamen as crew 
—each an athlete and each so stripped as to leave np, 
doubt on the score of sex. These men had apparently’ 
been fishing, to judge by the nets piled in the waist; and 
the harbor master said that they frequently stay away 
several days at a time, according to the luck they have. 
Many are lost—or at least are never heard of again, and 
yet the game is a grand one and the fear of death is their 
least concern, And now let me ask a customs officer 
What is your official machinery worth in the face of 
smugglers trained in the school of Chinese Taiwan? 
What can an army of coast guardsmen do against con- 
traband that slips in from the open sea on a few spars 
of hollow bambeo! How protect a thousand miles of 
difficult coast line unless you keep a million men at 
their posts day and night! Even Japan with her excel- 
lently trained gendarmerie confe that smuggling con- 
tinues to be a lucrative business for junks—and even more 
so for the almost invisible boats of bambco. 


























(To be continued in next ixsue) 





Above are some of the types of present day natives in Taiwan (Formosa) that offer 


interesting studies, 


It is due to the uplifting influence 


of the wise Japanese administra- 


tion that they are advancing from barbarism to civilization. 
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NAGASAKI 


By T. R. BRENTON. 
} 
ADAM BUTTERELY is said not to be any 
more; Cho-Cho-San lives only in the mem- 
ory. By hari-kari she purged herself. Never 
more will the eight hundred thousand gods 
and goddesses of Japan hear the prayers of 
Suzuki. But Nagasaki has been immortal- 
ized, and this village of Madam Butterfly makes those 
who have heard Puccini’s opera regard it as a real 
masterpiece sad in its color and colorful in its pathos. 

I was anxious to see Nagasaki because I loved the 
sound of the word. I have loved it since I first saw 
‘‘Butterfly.’’ Blasé tourists have told me that it 
would ruin my impression of Japan; that I would 
not like its sewer system; that it was only a place to 
buy leather hand bags and tortoise shell. But to 
Nagasaki I went, and while Kyoto holds my heart, 
Nagasaki pulls my heart-strings. 

Late in the afternoon as the great liner pulled into 
the harbor I stood on deck. As the terraced hillsides 
with their lines of tiny houses came dimly into view 
I felt a strange spur of adventure. I have seen the 
desert of Thais and the city of Carmen. Nagasaki 
gave me that same sense of the mystic legendry. Here 
I could look for something besides lacquer boxes, 
which were the only material things my pocketbook 
could covet. One can obtain the material every day, 
but it takes a place such as Nagasaki to furnish 
the real gauze that dreams are made of. Stepping 
out of the launch, I took a rieksha, and my coolie 
began the ascent to Omara. I was going to seek 
Madam Butterfly ’s house. I believe that I found it. 

As I stood on the high terrace before the house 
and watched the sunset over Nagasaki harbor, I 
know that my hand trembled more than did Butterfly’s 
when she held the telescope at the arrival of the long 
looked for vessel. I, too, stood and watched and waited. 
Naples, Manila and Nagasaki are the harbors where 
the sun-gods leave. My kuruma-ya, who lounged near- 
by, lighted his paper lantern and shivered. I shivered, 
too, but not because of the slight cold. From the house 
came the echo of a prayer bell, and a faint light gleamed 
through the shojo. The lilies and violets on the terrace 
trembled. Butterfly was here again! 

As my kuruma-ya made the descent through the sudden 
fallen night, past the trees laden with fireflies, a steady 
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rain began to fall. It was not the Joyous rain of Tokyo, 
nor the sacred rain of Kyoto; it was a rain of Nagasaki. I 
drew the curtain before me and thought of Cho-Cho-San. 

We came down into the lighted shop streets, passing 
many a crafty Goro, and I am sure that I caught sight of 
the Bonze, her uncle. We passed the Navy Bar, where 
Pinkerton must have drunk to his conquests, and sped on 
down to the old hotel. In the courtyard the rain drops 
glistened from the leaves of convolvulus and verbena. 

You have never lived romance until you have visited 
Nagasaki. If you love Butterfly go to Omara. I think 
that you will find her home. I did. 





NOSATSU AND THE NOSATSU KAI 


A Unique Society That Has Grown Out of a Popular Fad of Many Years Standing 
in Japan—Art and Poetry Blended in Producing Stickers. 


EW PEOPLE have 

visited Japan with- 

out seeing nosatsu. 

Those who are con- 

scious of having done 

so are fewer still. It 
is hoped by this present arti- 
cle to add something to the 
pleasure of future travelers 
by bringing more definitely 
before them these novel ree- 
ords and their interesting his- 
tory of many years. 

All who have visited the 
shrines and temples of Japan 
have seen small strips of pa- 
per pasted on gates, on pillars, 
on eaves. If they had asked 
what these were, and if their 
experience had been the same 
as mine, they would have 
found that most Japanese 
could tell them little or 
nothing. Generally this would 
be because of actual ignorance 
—but in rare cases it would, 
perhaps, be due to a diftidence 
about entering into a discus- 
sion on a rather abstruse sub- 
ject. For what emotion is it 
that seems to stir all humanity 
to write its name at those 
places which it has visited? Is 
it simply a silly impulse of the 
moment? Or is it an odd man- 
ifestation of the emotion 
which builds Taj Mahals; or 
that in the Orient desires chil- 
dren so that one’s name may 
be handed down through gen- 
erations; or that impels man- 
kind ever yearning upward 
toward immortality itself? 

However it may be, all must 
be familiar with the sight of 
ribbled names and dates 
which disfigure so many pub- 
lie edifices, or places to which 
pilgrimages are made. This 
is not confined to the Ocei- 
dent. Pagodas. temples and 
memorials are likewise dis 
ured. Nowadays the name is 
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written with a pen or pencil 
on a wall, a post, or some 
similar, likely spot. Visiting 
cards are frequently left. 
These appear in strange and 
unexpected places, — Each 
image that marks the dis- 
tances and guards the way 
on the mountain path from 
Atami to Hakone, for exam- 
ple, is covered with the call- 
ing cards of those who have 
There is 
a box to receive cards at the 
tombs of the Forty-seven 
Ronins in Tokyo. Perhaps 
some remember the grove 
festooned with cards on the 
mountain above Mount Lowe 
Observatory, near Pasadena. 

In Japan, this general de- 
sire has, in-one of its phases, 
become conventionalized by 
the use of nosatsu. This oc- 
curred some five. hundred 
years ago; but on every sid 
evidence of its present life is 
found. It is of these nosatsu, 
their history, form and_ use, 
that I propose to tell by set- 
ting down some of the things 
I learned as a member of the 
Nosatsu Kai (Society) in 
Tokyo. The activities of this 
society are mainly responsible 
for the nosatsu which one 
sees and the interest which is 
still alive and evident in 
many places. 

No account in English of 
the nosatsu should be begun 
without mention of Professor 
Frederick Starr of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor 
Starr has not only. traced 
much of the history of the 
nosatsu, and become a member 
of the Nosatsu ~Sceiety, but 
he has been such an enthi 
astie and persistent inquirer 
that he has secured for him- 
self throughout Japan the 
nickname ‘‘O-fuda Hakase,’’ 
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which may be rendered ** Doctor of the Honorable Vosatu,’’ with the word ** Doctor’? used 
as in our expression ** Doctor of Philosophy.’’ He is the author of what I believe is the only 
account of the subject in English, and of one of the two books which deal at all exhaustive- 
ly with the practice. Professor Starr’s account appeared in Vol. XLV, Part 1, September, 





1917, of the ** Transactions of the atic Society of Japan.’’ I am indebted to his authority 
for much of the matter connected with this subject that follows herein. 

As has been indicated, it would seem that the nosatsu originated in the basic desire to 
leave a record at certain places. Perhaps there existed an original and inherent religious 
emotion in connection with the leaving of these records. Perhaps it simply came about that 
religious pilgrimages were the first pilgrimages made. These questions we need not deter- 
mine. What interests us is that the persons first leaving records were those making pil- 
grimages to various temples; and, consequently, these temples became the repositories of 
the records. Such records seem to have gone through the following stages: 

1, Inscriptions cut in stone, either part of the building or as monuments. 

2. Inscriptions written or cut on wooden tablets and deposited in conspicuous places. 
Tablets of brass or copper with in- 
scriptions to give greater permanence. 

4. Strips of paper with inscriptions 
written thereon, of a temporary nature. 
rips of paper with printed in- 
scriptions, a later development of No. 4. 

Of the earlier and seemingly more per- 
manent forms no comment is here neces- 
ry. ‘ The oldest nosatsu now known to 
ist is of wood. of 1506 A. D., and is 
in the temple of Kwannon at Ishiyama. 
The strips of paper mentioned under “4”? 

Figure 3 were called **daimei.’’ The printed strips 

were a later and more elaborate develop- 

ment and were called “fuda,” *o-fuda”” 

or “nosatsu.’’ It appears to the novice that much confusion and in- 
discrimination existed in use of those three terms. Hence in an 
endeavor to be more clear we have simply used the one word “no- 
satsu,”’ as inclusive of all those more or less synonymous term: 













































Man usually works out a justification 
for what he practices. So, no matter 
what the originating impulse, we find 

& r=) that by the time the custom had devel- 
oped to the daimei stage, much spiritual 

significance had become attached to it. 
From a book written on the subject by 
one Setzuo called ‘Dai Nippon Daimet,”” 
we learn that to leave a daimei was the 
same as though one had remained at the 
shrine in person for a long time. To paste 
up daimei brought all kinds of good for- 
tune, and even to repeat the word 
“*daimei’’ brought piety and merit. Of 
course, the same ideas were later tran 








ferred to the nosatsu, 
When a man pasted up his nosatsu, he naturally looked about for the nosatsu of 
friends or acquaintances, took note of striking designs, etc. From this it was but a step 


to exchanging nosatu with other pilgrims who were also pasting, and making a collection 
of those one secured, as souvenirs of his pilgrimage. 








A third step would oceur when the pilgrim had returned home, or when at some inn 
on his journey, he compared his collection with those made by others and made exchanges 
so that his collection would be more complete and interesting to himself and others. 

The fourth and final step was taken when societies were formed for the purpose of 
facilitating this exchange. And here it is important to note that it became one purpose 
of these societies to make nosatsu solely for the purpose of being exchanged, their original 
purpose of being pasted up being forgotten or ignored. 

As a potential paster of nosatsu, or as an observer of their beginnings, one becomes 
interested in the temples to which pilgrimages were principally made. Our interest lies 
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not in the individual beauty or merit of the shrine, but rather in the circuits into which they 
were arranged for the pilgrimages and the number of nosatsu decorating the walls. 

The earliest and most important of these circuits was called ‘‘The Western Circuit’’ or 
“The Thirty-three Places.’’ A famous Buddhist abbot of the Eighth century, named Tokudo 
Shonin, having died and appeared before the Regent of the Under-world, Emma-O, had 
revealed to him the existe of thirty-three places especially cared for by the Goddess of 
Mercy, who divided herself into many bodies in her desire to save each human being in the 
manner suited to his needs. But the existence of these shrines was not known, and ‘‘men kept 
falling into hell as plentiful as raindrops ;’’ whereas a single, pilgrimage to ‘*The Thirty-three 
Places’’ ‘‘would cause the pilgrim to radiate light from the soles of his feet and give him 
strength to crush the 136 hells into fragments.’’ After making this revelation, Emma-O gave 
Tokudo his jeweled seal as a token and sent him back to earth to save men. At once he and 
his disciples started and made a pilgrimage to ‘The Thirty-three Places,’’ beginning with 
the temple at Nakayamadera in Settsu, which Prince Shotoku Taishi had built and which 
was the oldest temple in Japan dedicated to Kwannon. The names of the other thirty-two 
places are still preserved for the inter- 
ested as a part of this popular pilgrimage. 

Then, in about 985 A. D., Kwazan, the 
56th Emperor of Japan, resigned the 
throne; and, through the influence of the 
Buddhist priest Butsugan, undertook to se- 
cure salvation by making a pilgrimage to 
“The Thirty-three Pla ” Thus it was 
Kwazan who gave prominence to this cir- 
cuit of the temples to the Goddess of 
Mercy, and who established the order of 
the ts which has not since been altered. 
Kwazan encouraged the practice and it 
grew rapidly, And with this growth came 
the practice of leaving the records as above 

















































ed each of “The Thirty-three Places.’ 





The next most famous 
of Shikoku.’ Pr it among the 
Japanese Buddhist saints is Kobo Daish: 
This man was a priest, preacher, arti 
calligrapher and travel Ile founded 
the Shingon sect in Japan, which occu- 
pies itself with mystic formulae, magic 
spells, incantations, ete. In the island of 
Shikoku, Kobo Daishi founded eighty- 
eight holy places. The pilgrimage to 
these places is even today one of the most 
popular in Japan, both for the religious 

Figure 4 devotee and the paster of nosatsu. 
There are a number of other circuits. 
Initations of ‘‘The Thirty-three Pla 
which urse, in the Kyoto district of western Japan, were established in other 
parts of the country. Pilgrimages combining the original and these imitation circuits 
















































were established, called ** sty-six Places.”’ Other ‘*Eighty-eight” circuits grew up 
—particularly one about Tokyo in 1744. One circuit which was peculiarly a nosatsu cir- 
cuit, was cailed ‘The Thousand Shrines.’’ A person started out with one thousand 


nosatsu and pasted one in a different shrine until all were exhausted. This meant that 
a thousand shrines must be visited, and as they were all in the neighborhood of Tokyo, 
the custom brought nosatsu to the most humble well as the most noted shrines. 

In thinking of these circuits one should not picture an eager pilgrim completing in 
hot-footed haste a given cireuit in one continuous journey; then rushing to a second cir- 
cuit, and so on until the list was completed. Pilgrimages were leisurely things for the 
pleasure of social intercourse and the joy of changing and beautiful nes, as well as 
methods of acquiring religious merit. Ilence they required time as well as some money 
and considerable effort. One person, therefore, was not likely to cover more than one or 
two cireuits. Of course, there were many exceptions and for *‘The Eighty-eight Holy 
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mentioned. At first, possibly, these were left as evidence of having visit- 
Later the posting of the papers 
became an act of devotion and an advertisement of those making it. 
cuit was ‘‘The Eighty-eight Holy Places 
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Figure 6 
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Places of Shikoku’? special nosatsu were provided 
for persons who had made the circuit several times 
—if less than ten times it was white; if between ten 
and twenty, silver was used; if over thirty, gold. 
Also, a given person may visit portions of several 
circuits and in such cases will paste nosatsu as 
though he were making the entire trip. Further, 
as it Was not necessary to complete a circuit in one 
journey, many people made a portion of the round 
this year, a further portion next, and so on. It 
would seem that in this practice we had a most 
plausible reason for the use of nosatsu. On the 
other hand, it seems far more likely that those who 
made pilgrimages over the same circuit ten or more 
times would be actuated by a direct religious motive 
rather than by such feelings as inspire the members 

of the Nosatsu Society, even the equally devout, 
In all that has gone before no attempt has been 
made to use the term ‘‘nosatsu’’ with scientific cor- 
Figure 12 rectness; and it has been assumed that a detailed 
definition of its meaning could best be left until 



















































































some indications of its origin had been gi 
Japanese with partitalar characte 
is ‘‘ticket,”* **sli 

might be ‘ta ticket or slip “offered. The understood but unexpressed fact 
that the offering was made to a shrine or temple will be clear from what 
has been previously said of the origin of the 


lect, to offer, 





Yosatsu’’ is written in 
means ‘‘to pay in, to col- 
The literal rendering then 
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igure 1a Figure 2a 


slip’ or ‘ticket.’ 


It is obvious that the inscriptions cut on stone, the brass tablets, and 


the wooden ones would be likely to vary in si : 
size. But there is a tendency to conventionalize 





Figure 10 











‘They did. It would appear that the daimei also had no standard 
erything Japanese, and about 1830-44 the size for the proper 
nosatsu had become rigidly fixed. It should be added, however, that while present 
practice professes to adhere to these old standards, it is far more easy to find excep- 
tions than the rule governing the pasting nosatsu at the present time. 

The standard nosatsu is, in English figures, about 2 inches wide by 6 inches long. 
See Figs. 2, 3 or 8. These are the measurements of the outside of the frame. As there 
is usually a margin, the total size of the nosatsu is about 21% inches by 61% inches. 
Such is the standard, unit nosatsu. However, nosatsu oceur in many other sizes, 
according to old rules, are supposed to be even multiples or fractions. In practice this is 
not exactly true. The sizes commonly seen among pasting nosatsu are: 

Double-unit, which is 2 units high by 1 unit wide; or, 2 units wide by 1 unit high. Four- 
units, which is 2 units high by 2 units wide; or, 1 unit high by 4 units wide. Eighth-units, 
which is 2 units high by 4 units wide. Twelve-units, which is 2 units high by 6 units wide. 
One-fourth unit, of which it takes four to make the unit size. One-sixteenth unit, of which 
it takes sixteen to make the unit. 

Of these the double-unit and the fourth-unit far exceed all others. Figure 4 il- 
lustrates a double-unit , and Figure 5 the fourth-unit. Figure 6 is supposed to 
be a four-unit nosatsu. It depicts one of the wooden tablets that preceded the paper 
daimci. In Figure 7 is shown a sixteenth-unit nosatsu. It should be borne in mind 
that all these nosatsu are primarily for actual pasting, and that 
among the exchange nosatsu a greater variety of size and design is 
observable. These will be dealt with later on in these pages. 

The nosatsu designs vary tremendously. The pasting nosatsu are 
characterized by splendid, bold characters. It requires a real cal- 
ligrapher to fully appreciate these, but even one totally unfamiliar 
with characters can appreciate their striking effects. These usually 
present the person’s name, his address, and some lucky expression. 
These are not always, perhaps not usually, flatly stated. For example, 
the last or first syllable only of the name may be given. Or, the ad- 
dress may be semi-concealed in a play on words. Further, a nosatsu 
name or psuedonym may be used. One such that I remember is 
“*O-tenki.’’ This literally means ‘‘honorable weather’’ but is used 
as a slang expression to icate a fickle or changeable person. The 
crest, or mark or ‘‘mon’’ of the paster is frequently included. Here, 1/16 unit size 
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Figure 5 is the only one of these nosatsu that carries a | 
mon on the earlier forms. The lower left-hand character i: 
iple in part, offers an inte 
student’s cap shown in the upper portion of the desi 


Figure 8, though 








“Waseda.’’ Hence anyone ne 
was a student at Waseda Univ 

















again, as in the name, a special nosafsu mon or 
mark may be used, such a mon being called a 
“shadow mov.’’ Finally, the occupation of the 
one pasting the same is often stated. 

Around the characters or drawings constituting 
the main design a frame in the form of a heavy 
black line is usually placed. 

Figures 2 and 3 are typical nosafsu, and it ma 
now be of interest to trace their designs in detail 
The two large characters in Figure 2 read ‘* Yakko"’ 
and indicate a square such as shown in the upper 
part of the design. The name ‘‘Yakko’’ is here 
used as the nosafsu name of a Mr. Fukuyama; and 
the ‘*yakko’’ constitutes his nosatsu mon. The con- 
ventionalized characters around the square indicate 
that he lives in Kanda, Toky In Figure 3, at the 
ed in the form of a seal impression 
gives the characters f Akasaka,’’? which would 
licate that the issuer lived in that district of 
The first of the large black characters is 

‘Mori? (meaning “a wood, a forest’’); the next 
two are written in a complicated and unusual form of kana and rene 

‘shita’’ (meaning ‘‘below,’’ ‘‘under’’), So we have Mr, Morishita or, 
we have Angelicized the same idea, Mr. Underwood. Pasted across the main 
gn are three characters themsely the form of a nosatsu. These read 
Shimidzu-gumi.’” » and well-known firm, and we accordingly 
understand that in his business life Mr. Morishita is connec with this 
concern and is proud to indicate this fact to all friends interested in 
nosatsu, 
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igure 5 






















sion such as were doubtless most cor 
means literally ‘‘to worship, to pray, to bow. 
ting puzzle in its other half. The 
n bears the characters for 




















ng the nosatsu would know immediately that the issuer 
ity, one of the large universities of Tokyo. The three 





lower characters mean )”? and in that many cases out of a hundred would be read - 
by a Japanese as ‘‘ku-ju-ku.’’ Towever, the issuer pronounces the characters as 
“*Tsukumo,’’ This is his regular name, not a nosa/su-name as indicated in one of the 


cases above described and illustrated in figure 2, 








shown on page 26. 


Figure 9 shows the nosafs of one of the most assiduous pasters at present in 


Tokyo. This nosatsu is seen eve 






same idea of a charac 
tation is given as ‘* Yede 


° piety 
which 





it is not only alway 
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der is distinetiv 
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The paster’s nosatsu-name is 
Instead of writing out the ane part of the name, a picture of Daruwma is shown. The 
e is carried out in Figure 10. In this ¢: 
is the old name for Tol 
of these designs and the decorative sweep of their lin 

It will be observed that in Figur 
supposed to be part of the basie di 














) and 10 the frame of a heavy line which is 
ign of all nosatsu is omitted. In the classic form 
e this frame 


included, but if the nosatsu is of a multiple unit 
is notched to indicate the units. See, for example, the two-unit ex- 
change nosatsu shown in Figure 11. 
lily noted. 





tinguish between the nosatsw and the color prints and 
surimono whieh they often closely re: 

In addition to the variations which have been suggested above, 
the nosatsu designs may va 
tion of the numbe 


cluded. For instance, Mr. Tsukumo is an ardent climber of Mt. Fuji, 





Darwma Sei’* 


se the habi- 
yo. The splendid boldness 
will be appreciated by all. 























Theoretically, then, the size of 
And, this notching of the frame or bor- 
tic and in the old forms enables one 











according to the occasion. An indica- 
sit or a specific pilgrimage may be in- 





and on his trips he usually pastes nosatsu which indicate that he is 
on a pilgrimage to the top of Fuji and that this is his ninth trip. 
Again, the designs may show a particular intention—a card of wel- 
come or of thanks; a special time of the year; a particular day. Such 
1/16 unit size nosatsu are most frequently of the exchange variety, however. In 
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A group of small Nosatsu in varied colors, reproduced in actual size. 


short, the designs are of almost limitless variety, 
always striking, usually clever and ingenious, fre- 
quently beautiful, irrespective of the size or shape 
which seemed bounded only by the maker’s art. 


Many of the designs were originat- 
ed by the pasters themselves. On the 
other hand, Hiroshige and many of 
the artists of the whkioye school de- 
signed nosa Tokusen, the student 


of Ilokusai, is well known in this con- 
nection. And the present designer of 
most of the nosatsu—Baido—is_ the 
fifth in descent from Toyokuni, fa- 
miliar to all collectors of prints. The 
cutting of the wooden blocks from 
which the nosatsu were printed, and 


the printing itself, were usually un- 
dertaken by different men from the 
artist. Horitatsu was probably most 
notable as excelling as°a_ cutter; 
Tlonsada, as a printer, 

One naturally becomes interested 
in knowing the earlier and more indus- 
tricus of the nosatsu distributors or 

We can only go back satisfae- 

to a little before 1800. During 

evival that began at about that 

time the following men are noted be- 

cause of the number, variety, or wide 
distribution of their nosatsu: 

Kyukoko Tengu Kohei, Kogokichi 
(1790), Gin-iehi (1820), ¢ ka-ichi 
(1835), Aka-enshi (1845), Fukushin 
(1854). 

Men also became well known to 
those interested in the cult because of 
their patronage, or as collectors, or as 
writers. To Kyukoku Tengu Kohei 
was due the revival in nosatsu. He 
visited so many temples and pasted so 
many nosalsu that the modern practice 
of pasting nosatsu may be attributed 
to him. Nagashima (Gigyo) held the 
first meeting for the exchange of no- 
satsu during this period. This was in 
1799. Gintanitome was a noted col- 
lector of about 1815. Setzuo produced 
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Figure 56 


These are specimens of the one-sixteenth unit size, 


the book “Dai Nippon Daimei”’ which has already 
been quot 
is the pri 


At the preent time Ota Setcho 


pal patron. He has published a book 
nosatsu called “Nosatsu Taikwan,’ 


which is the most accessible source of 
information on this subject, since it 
gives illustrations of many of the fa- 
mous old nosatsu, comments on the 
custom, sketches of all the present 
members of the Nosatsu Society, ete. 
Ilis own picture is given in color im- 
mediately under Kohei’s, which is per- 
haps a fair estimate, Setcho being to 
nosatsu in 1900 what Kohei was to it 
in 1800. Professor Starr, with his 
learning and wide reputation, has lent 
much life to the custom, not only 
through his personal interest, but 
through the intelligent and very active 
enthusiasm of his pupil and friend, 
Maebashi Han. A special combination 
nosatsu issued by these two is shown 
in Figure 12. Mr, Fukuyama, one of 
whose nosatsu is shown in Figure 1, 
is one of the most voluminous issuers: 
at the present time. 

Daimei, when first written by hand, 
were written with black ink on white 
paper. When nosatsu were printed, 
they also were with black ink on white 
paper. This paper is still used. It is 
called ‘‘minogami,’’ and is made from 
the inner bark of the mulberry tree. 
It is very tough, unglazed, and absorb- 
ent. About 1800 color was first used. 
Today the old is in vogue so that the 
style is about the same as at that date. 
Tints, bright colors, complicated de- 
signs, are usual to the exchange no- 
satsu. Contrary to this, pasting no- 
satsu- are mostly black and white. 
Some red is used, as with the Daruma 
in Figure 9. Next comes persimmon 
juice color, called ‘‘kaki.’’ This is 
brownish and was used for the back- 
ground of Figure 12, and for the mid- 























(Continued on page 45) 











SIDELIGHTS ON THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Being Quotations from K. K. Kawakami’s New Book on the Conference—“Japan’s Pacific Policy” 


By K. K. Kawakami 


mo |APAN has gone home from the Washington Con- 
| i ference on probation. Although she made a 
| fairly good impression at the Conference, that 


durable. What America and Europe will really 
think of her will depend on what she will do 
in China and Siberia in the coming few years. 

If Japan withdraws her troops from Siberia without 
delay—if she conforms to the spirit of the policy adopted 
by the Conference with regard to China—if she proves 
herself more farsighted and generous in dealing with her 
neighbors, the good impression she has made at Wash- 
ington will not only endure but will grow better. Let 
her, in addition, reduce her army and eurb the powey 
of her militarists without awaiting an international 
agreement on land armament, and the world’s estimate 
of her statesmanship and good sense will become im- 
measurably higher. If, on the other hand, Japan clings 
to old ideas and practices in dealing with Siberia anil 
(hina, what suecess she has achieved at Washington will 
be immediately set at naught. 

In saying this I am advancing no opinion that Japan 
is the sole, or even chief, sinner among the Powers. So 
far from it, I am prepared to assert that her diplomatic 
history is bright enough, when compared with the dark 
leaves recording the international dealings of some West- 
ern Powers. Indeed Japan could have made herself an 
enfant terrible at the Washington Conference had the 
Oceidental Powers shown proclivities to make sport of 
her foreign policy and attempted to pursue her relent- 
lessly in Siberia or China. Would it not have lieen 
somewhat embarrassing to the United States, had Japan 
proposed, for instance, that an international conference 
be convened at Tokyo to discuss Near Western and 
(‘aribbean Problems, the agenda of which might include 
such matters as foreign troops in Haiti and Porto Rieo, 
the territorial and administrative integrity of the West 
Indies, and the open door and equal opportunity in 
Mexico? As for the European Powers, their books of 
diplomacy are replete with stories in the face of which 
Japan’s acts on the Asian continent need no apology. 

And what of China? It may be safely said that the 
Washington Conference has definitely put an end to an 
ave of international freebooting in that country, and 
that she need no longer be haunted with fear of dismem- 
berment. Nevertheless she faces a new danger—the 
danger of an international concert for the supervision 
of her administration and finances. Some of the utter- 
ances made and the resolutions adopted at the Confer- 
ence furnish an unmistakable warning, which China must 
heed if she is to avoid the approaching danger. The 
real menace to China les within rather than without. 


How the Fortifications Question Was Settled 

When the Japanese delegation failed to secure the 
alteration of the capital ship ratio and was obliged to 
accept the 9-5-3 ratio as originally proposed by the 
American delegation, Admiral Baron Kato approached 
Mr. Hughes with a view to reaching an agreement for 
the cessation of further work on the fortifications and 
naval bases in the Pacific. To this idea the Americau 
delegation was favorably disposed. In several conver. 
sations between Hughes, Balfour and Kato it was agreed 
that the status quo should be maintained as to the for- 
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tifiecations and naval bases in the ‘‘region of the Paeifie,’’ 
with the exception of Australia, New Zealand, the Ha- 
walian Islands, and Japan proper. It was then under- 
stood that Japan proper did not include the Bonin islands 
and Amami-Oshima and that these islands should, there- 
fore, come within the zone in which the sfatus quo was 
to be maintained. In accordance with this interpreta- 
tion, the original Article 19 was drafted. There is rea- 
son to believe that Admiral Kato readily subseribed to 
that interpretation. Whether he did so under definite 
instructions from the home government is not Known. 
Certain it is that personally he saw no reason why the 
Bonin group should be excluded from the status quo zone. 

To the embarrassment of the Japanese delegation, how- 
ever, the home government took the view that the Bonin 
islands should be excluded from the status quo zone, and 
that Japan should reserve the right to fortify them ac- 
cording to her own needs and diseretion, because they 
formed a part of Japan proper. I am inclined to think 
that the government at Tokyo took this attitude mainly 
because the United States reserved the right to strengthen 
the fortifications and naval bases in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Acting upon instructions from Tokyo, Admiral Kato 
asked Mr. Hughes whether he would agree to the exclu- 
sion of the Bonin islands from the status quo region. 
Here Mr. Hughes was uneompromising. He would not 
listen to any proposal which would permit Japan to in- 
crease fortifications in the Bonin group. As a compro- 
mise, Kato proposed that the Bonin group be eliminated 
from the naval treaty, but that Japan would sign a sep- 
arate note, pledging herself to maintain the status quo 
of the islands. Of course this compromise was flimsy and 
meaningless, because there was no difference between a 
treaty and a note as far as its binding force was concerned. 
As long as Japan insisted upon the fundamental point, 
namely, the exclusion of the Bonins from the status quo 
zone, she had good argument to hack her. Onee that 
point was conceded, there was no reason why she should 
hesitate to accept it in a treaty. And yet Japan allowed 
this quibbling to delay the conclusion of the naval treaty 
for a month. The only plausible explanation for this 
peculiar Japanese attitude may be found in the prevalent 
opinion in Japan that no outside power should be allowed 
to determine what islands constitute Japan proper, and 
that Japan proper, as understcod among the Japanese, 
included the Bonins. 

After protracted negotiations Japan withdrew the con- 
tention that the Bonin group be excluded from the status 
quo zone. Article 19 of the Naval Treaty, as finally agreed 
upon, was drafted by Baron Shidehara. It was a happy 
solution of the knotty problem, and was readily accepted 
by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour. 


Who Drafted the Pacific Treaty? 

It is not quite correct to say, as has been said by some 
writers, that Japan initiated the Pacific Treaty, although 
there is reason to believe that the final draft, which 
formed the basis of the treaty, was Baron Shidehara’s 
work. Rumor has it that the original draft drawn by 
Mr. Balfour contained phrases, the meaning of which was 
hardly compatible with American traditions concerning 
foreign relations. If we are to credit any single nation 
with the initiative of the new treaty, that eredit should 
go to England. But perhaps it is nearer the truth to say 
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that the treaty was initiated spontaneously and simul- 
taneously by Japan, Britain and America. Each felt 
almost intuitively what the other had in mind. All knew 
that the Anglo-Japanese alliance had outlived its neces- 
sity and that it was out of harmony with the spirit of 
the times. 


Mr. Hanihara of the Japanese delegation, in comparing 
the new entente with the Anglo-Japanese alliance, has hit 
upon a happy simile: ‘‘We have discarded whiskey and 
accepted water.’’ It was Baron Shidehara’s genius, per- 
haps, which took the ‘‘kick’’ out of the original British 
draft and thus converted the new treaty into wholesome 
‘“water’’ acceptable to dry America. 


President Harding’s Graceful Exit 


When the Pacifie treaty was discussed by the ‘‘ Big 
Three,’’ Mr. Balfour proposed that, inasmuch as Australia 
and New Zealand came within its scope, Japan proper 
should also be included in it. The Japanese delegate, 
knowing that that was added protection to Japan, readily 
assented. There is even reason to believe that the Jap- 
anese delegation had virtually intimated to Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Hughes its desire to have the main islands of 
Japan included within the purview of the treaty. And 
so the question was readily disposed of, as far as the 
three delegations were concerned. 

For a week or two after the announcement of the treaty 
at the plenary session of December 9, the matter rested 
there, no outsider having raised a question as to the ter- 
ritorial scope of the treaty. Then came Mr. Hughes’ 
answer to a newspaper reporter’s query, definitely stating 
that the protection of the treaty was applicable to Japan 
proper. 


In the meantime the Japanese delegation reeeived in- 
structions from the home government, advising it to 
secure the exemption of Japan proper from the scope of 
the treaty. I am at a loss to understand why the Foreign 
Office at Tokyo dispatched such instructions after its 
delegation had definitely accepted the British and Amer- 
ican interpretation of the treaty. In view of the trivial 
nature of the question, it seems hardly worth while to 
raise controversy over it and advise the Japanese delega- 
tion to go hack on the commitment it had already made. 
The only plausible explanation for this peculiar action on 
the part of the Japanese government may be found in the 
objection raised by a chauvinistie section of the Japanese 
press, which seems to attach an exaggerated importance 
to national dignity and honor. At any rate the eleventh- 
hour objection of the Japanese delegation must have puz- 
zled Mr. Hughes and his colleagues and made them think 
that the Japanese were a queer lot. 


When the question of the territorial scope of the Pacific 
Treaty began to attract public attention, President Hard- 
ing, for some reason unknown to the outsider, made it 
known that he believed the treaty to exclude Japan proper 
from its scope. This of course made confusion worse 
eonfounded. The President’s statement was particularly 
mystifying because it followed upon the heels of Secre- 
tary Hughes’ statement giving the contrary interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. Did not the Secretary of State keep 
the President posted as to the meaning of the treaty ? 
Was the President too busy to notice Mr. Hughes’ utter- 
ances on the treaty which had been widely published in 
the newspapers? These questions perplexed the publie 
mind. Fortunately, Mr. Harding had no intention to 
enter into controversy with Mr. Hughes on this matter, 
and got out of the somewhat awkward situation, or rather 
smoothed it over, with a graceful and diplomatic state- 
ment. Nevertheless, the responsible Japanese both here 
and at home have genuinely regretted the embarrassment 
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to which the President has been put. They felt they were 
indirectly responsible for the President’s embarrassment 
for the simple reason that the interpretation in question 
concerned their own country. ; 

The Japanese delegation, acting upon the instructions 
from Tokyo, has asked Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour that 
the treaty be so interpreted as to exempt Japan proper 
from its purview. It goes without saving that. this re- 
quest has met with a ready and a favorable response. What 
sensible man cares to make ado about such a_ trivial 
matter? 

“My Dear Wells” 

If anything is the matter with Japan in Siberia, some- 
thing more serious is the matter with the existing order of 
the world. Look at the map, and study statistics. Even 
today the world has plenty of lands available for set- 
tlement. Some of the richest territories have only a fiw 
inhabitants to the square mile. Yet none of these eoun- 
tries 1s open to the Japanese. Russia, for instance, has 
annexed 6,785,133 square miles of Asiatic territories, 
where the population per square mile is only eight. And 
vet even Russia is playing the dog in the manger. 

Hl. G. Wells, apparently racking his brain to think of 
something to write about on the Conference, hits upon the 
happy idea that no nation has the mght to let its popula- 
tion ‘‘slop over’’ (to quote Mr. Wells) its territorial con. 
fines, and that the solution of Japan’s population problem 
lies in the gospel of Margaret Sanger! 

An excellent idea, to be sure. But, ‘‘My dear Wells ’’ 
has forgotten that England, when the rate of increase in 
her population was highest, not only permitted but en- 
couraged her surplus to ‘‘slop over’’ the British Isles by 
the hundreds of thousands. He has also forgotten that 
England has acquired vast colonies totaling 12,624,435 
square miles, from which all Asiatics are rigidly excluded. 
though most of them have but a few people to the square 
mule. 

It would have been more like Mr. Wells, the hheral, had 
he frankly admitted that Japan’s population is but a: 
aspect of the broad problem of the inequitable distribution 
of land among the nations. He should admit that the 
empire building schemes of the great Powers of the West 
is mainly responsible for the predicament of a growing 
vopulation such as that of Japan. 

But here’s good news for Mr. Wells. His friend, Ars. 
Margaret Sanger, has really gone to Japan to deliver 
lectures! And what is more interesting, the invitation 
came from a Japanese magazine. Surely something musi 
be the matter with Japan! 


Opening the Closed Doors 

(‘ontrary to the assumption of many Americans, wher- 
ever Japanese enterprise extends its influence American 
trade is certain to increase, and inerease by leaps and 
bounds. A good example in the case is Shantung. U- 
der the German régimé, not an American nail was used 
on the Shantung railway. Under the Chino-German 
agreements of 1898 and 1911, both the Chinese govern- 
ment and merchants forfeited the right of buying in the 
epen market foreign materials and machinery to be used 
in Shantung, but promised to purchase them from Ger 
many. It was but natural that American railway ma- 
terials and American machinery were completely barred 
from this province. 

Japan has entirely reversed this exclusive German 
policy. In the five vears from 1916 to 1920, Japan ex- 
pended $10,397,000 gold on materials and machinery for 
the Shantung railway—a sum alinost equal to the original 
cost of the line. Of this amount about one-third, or 
3,046,468, went to American manufacturers. The budget 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE BIJUTSU-IN EXHIBITION 


BY 


KATHERINE M. BALL 


San Francisco has been favored in being given 
the exceptional opportunity of viewing at the 
Palace of Fine Arts a collection of the very latest 
of Japanese paintings from the Bijutsu-in or School 
of Fine Arts of Tokyo, shown under the joint 
auspices of the Japan Society of America and the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 

It was sent out as a traveling exhibition, the 
itinerary including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and terminating in San Fran- 
cisco; and it is to Mr. Shichitaro Yada—the Consul 
General of Japan—that our art lovers are indebted 
for the privilege accorded them, for it was through 
his efforts that the above organizations undertook 
its display. : 

Being the first of its kind coming from Japan, 
it may be regarded in the light of an art emissary 
with missionary intent, for it not only acquaints 
the American public with the kind of pictorial art 
which is being done in the Island Kingdom, but it 
likewise may disseminate new conceptions of beauty 
and suggest new artifices of technique. 

To those who deplore the unfortunate retrogres- 
sion of Japanese industrial arts, as seen in our 
shops, this exhibition is most gratifying. For, in its 
greatest. compositions, it shows that the spirit of 
oriental art still lives and—true to the law of infinite 
progress which governs all realities—continues to 
manifest the unfoldment of the eternal becoming 
while still serving as the vehicle for the expression 
of the life and spirit of modern tim 

That the unrest which now 
western thought, causing i 


usly agitates 
creative genius to 
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revolt against the old orders, has reached Japan, 
quite noticeable in a number of the paintin, 
Whether this is a genuine movement consistently 
emanating from the changes which are taking 
place in the social and religious life of the nation, 
or a mere reflection from the Occident, is a question. 
But since the western movement manifests itself 
through painters and sculptors of schools like the 
Futurists and Cubists—who appear to represent 
mainly physical sensation in terms of disorder— 
it is not likely to affect seriously the art of Japan 
which, whether it depicts the native deities or the 
poetic aspects of nature, is profoundly religious. 
And until Japan abandons her ancient cults and 
traditions, her art—which for centuries has striven 
to portray spiritual beauty in terms of order— 
may be expected to continue toward a more complete 
organism, and a more perfected technique. For art, 
to fulfill its function of interpreting nature which 
is always structural, must be expressed in terms of 
like order, and any departure from this course will, 
as it always has, mark the beginnings of decadence 
and dissolution. 

The message which the paintings of the Bijutsu-in 
brings to America is the revelation of the beauty of 
the unusual aspects of nature expressed in organic 
compositions reverently conceived, and lovingly 
portrayed in patterns simple, concise, suggestive, 
and effectual by means of a masterly technique. No 
literal representation of the mere outward forms of 
things with all their particular characteristics, are 
these, but a rendition of conventions, frequently 
mbolic, which make a significant appeal to the 
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water in the other are quite similar. 
This composition, while _ expressing 
with much feeling the spirit of the 
finny tribe, also offers an excellent 
example of line, or the anatomy of 
pattern, for which Japanese art is 
particularly celebrated. 

In the rendition of the figure “A 
Beauty of the Kwansei Era,” by 
Shimomura, Kwanzan — the leading 
spirit of the Bijutsu-in—is most ad- 
mirable. In composition and technique 
—particularly in the textures of the 
fabrics of the kimono and obi—it fulfills 
every requirement of a work of art. 
in, “Hideyoshi, the Great Regent,” 
‘ofu, Nagano, offers a very interest- 
ing piece of characterization of the 
great warrior in a bold and effective piece 
of portraiture. 














“Plum Blossoms at Dawn,” by Yukihiko, Yasuda. 


imagination, stimulating and uplifting thought while express- 
ing the realities of the essences of life. 

Again, the subjects. shown vary from those of the figure 
and landscape compositions shown in most occidental exhibi- 
tions, for the oriental schools deem every form and thing in 
the great galaxy of nature’s creations worthy of study and 
entation. From the rocks of the earth to himself— 
ranging through plants and insects, fishes, birds, and beasts, 
as well as simple landscape scenes or grand panoramas, 
even the elements and the forees which dominate them— 
man sees the unity of all life. Hen while an artist may, 
and frequently does, decide to specialize upon some particular 
subject, during his training he paints the entire gamut of 
picturesque themes. With this knowledge in mind, such a 
subject as “Plum Blossoms at Dawn” by Yukihiko, Yasuda— 
herewith given—may well be understood. There is no attempt 
at scientific, botanical delineation but an endeavor to express 
his emotion while contemplating a beautiful pattern of 
blossoming branches against a golden sky 

Again, the “Tree-Peony Under the Rain,” by Buzan, 
Kimura—also shown in a given illustration—is another such 
subject. Here a simple arrangement of a few blossoms and 
some foliage spots the center of a space area, almost vacant. 
except for a slight variation of color subtly representing 
the gentle summer shower. The reproduction, unfortunately, 
fails to convey the realism of the peony petals quivering 
in the breeze which has blown from them the bee, but failed 
to dislodge a spider from its well protected web. 

The “White Cat and Wild Rose” by the same artist is 
most beautiful composition combining plant and animal 
life. The terse representation of the white fur recalls Hiro- 
shige’s portrayal of snow in the color prints, by a bare reserve of 
the white of the paper; while the delightful disposition of the ya- 
mabuki branches in silhouettes of different values make a design 
of extraordinary beauty, quite worthy of the distinction of hav- 
ing been purchased by one of America’s foremost. art critics. 

The “Catfish,” by Maeda, Seison, although of a different 
motive, resembles the Tree-Peony, not only in its simp 
and suggestiveness, but in its fine regard for the aesthetic 
value of great plain spaces, which ever foil the pattern they 
surround. The handling of the rain in one painting and of the 
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In landscapes, Taikwan, Yokoyama’s 
“After the Rain’’—also shown in an 
accompanying illustration—presents a 
masterly handling of a transcendental 
subject in the style of the Kano school. 
In the portrayal of the mountain tops rising 
above the fog, the artist had recourse to that 
great principle of opposites—inyo—expounded 
in philosophy and expressed in the arts, to 
convey an impression of the grandeur and 
isolation of great heights, and their service to 





























“TreePeony Under the Rain.” by Buzan, Kin.ura 
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asceticism, as shown by the temples 
which occupy a foreground eminence. 
And, through this contrasting of the 
dark, heavy, static mountains with the 
light, fleecy, shifting fog banks, he has 
also composed a most beautiful design 
of spottings of light and dark. 

In another of his paintings entitled 
“Karly Morning” he has, in the style 
of the Korin school, represented a 
like scene, by using the peerless moun- 
tain Fujiyama as his vrincipal motive. 
Fujiyama!—of which the poet writes: 
“All other mountain peaks 

Look up to thee in reverence. 

Thy splendor stays unchanged 

Through countless eras; 

Thy radiance is that of the crystal 

And thy summit has been mantled 

By the eternal snows 

Since the earliest ages of the gods.” 

This painting has the potentialty of 
exalting the observer into realms of 
rarefied atmosphere, where the illumi- 
nated are said to enj 
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cipation, or of depressing a less fortunate 


one by its repre: 
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entation of awesome silence 
all that pertains to human 


life is veiled from sight ; and again, to another to 


whom art is an unknown language, 
meaningless. 

















“\ White Cat and a Wild Rose,” by Pusan, Kimura, 


“After the Rain,” by Taikwan, Yokoyama 


One of the most popular paintings of the exhibition is 
“The Cherry of Gion at Night,” by Keisen, Tomita, and 
deservedly so, for its appeal is both picturesque and poetic 
The pink blossoms, tinted from beneath by the fire lights, 
glow mysteriously in the darkness of the night 

Two other compositions which have won favorable 
ment are “A Farmhouse in the Autumn Twilight, 
Shokwan, Ochi, and “Autumn at Saga,” by Tokwan, Fudeya. 

The most interesting study of technique is the comparison 
of two numbers by Gakuryo, Nakamura. One, “In the 
Spring Glow,” is an able rendition in the style of the Tosa 
school, and the other, “A Sparrow on the Branch,” is an 
example of a new method in which a thin, nervous, uncertain 
brush line appears to have displaced the product of the 
ken wan choku hitsu or “firm hand and strong upright brush” 
of the established schools. Whether this innovation is a step 
forward or backward is difficult to determine. Its advocates 
claim for it greater vitality than that of the academic schools, 
while others feel it to be an expression of confusion which 
bears traces of groping after effects, and therefore lacks the 
spontaneity which emanates from a fresh, clear, definite idea, 
done offhand with confidence, despatch, and decision. 

It has been amusing to listen to comments on the 
pictures. The Japanese people, with few exceptions, seemed 
disappointed, and almost immediately exclaime “How 
modern!” They undoubtedly compared them with the 
masterpieces they had seen in their own country and, while 
commending some, seemed distressed about the vivid coloring 
in others. On the other hand, the Americans would exclaim 
“How very decorative!’ and “How beautiful the color 
Many, however, frankly said they did not understand them 
and asked for an explanation. It is therefore quite evident 
that the appreciation of this art, like most fine things, is an 
acquired taste dependent upon education. 

“The Laws of Japanese Painting,” by the late Henry P. 
Bowie, may cast some light upon the profundity of this 
subject, for the author states that there are no less than 
seventy-two laws which govern t art and many rules 
which must be known, besides the Ja Kan Zoku Rai or faults to 
be avoided—all an accumulation of the wisdom of centuries. 

Japanese art is very old. It began with the introduction 

Continued on page 49 
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Above appear some of the well-known passengers on Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers from San Francisco and some of the frien 
Bostwick, Mrs. K. Doi, Mrs, McClure, Mrs, T, Komatsu, Mrs lung, T. Komatsu, Mr, McClure, Sydney Humphreys, Mrs. J. L. B 
traveling purser of the Siberia Maru; L. Tomita, N, Oshima, S. Ono, Walker Salisbury, Henry C. Lee and J. Frank Judge. Toyo 


PERSONAL MENTION OF 


q Returning Travelers—That Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers are popular with the business men of the Far East 
is shown by the numerous names of passengers prominent in business and official cireles appearing constantly on 
the passenger lists. Among the recent arrivals on the Siberia Maru were Mr. W. A. Hodges, who has been located 
in Tientsin as a consulting engineer for an English construction company, He was accompanied by Mrs, Hodges. 
S. L. Ware and family, who has been in China and Japan for the past three years in connection with the ship- 
building program of the United States Shipping Board, returned after completing his work there; R. Purbriek of 
xydney, Australia, where he has extensive interests in the condensed milk business: 
A. R. Riddle, manager of the New York office for Jardine, Matheson & Company. 
He has been on a busin trip through China and Japan, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ridd J. Iwasaki, manager of the Moritani Trading Company of Tokyo, was on 
the way to Europe. via America, and Y. Yamauchi, special representative of the 
Japanese Foreign Department, was enroute to the Genoa Conference, @ Returns to 
Japan—Sailing for Japan on the Siberia Maru, were Mr. and Mrs. T. Komatsu of 
Tokyo. Komatsu has been for many years with the Toyo Kisen as secretary to the 
ident, but was requisitioned by his Government as one of the secretaries to the 
hington Conference, where he served with distinction, After the adjournment 
meeting, Mr. and Mrs. Komatsu visited Mr, and Mrs. MeClure. old friends in 
the college town at which he was edu- 
cated. They accompanied the Komat- 
sus as far as San Francisco. @ Back to 
the Mines—A. R. Weigall, connected 
with the Korean mines and the Bost- 
wick interests in Korea, was a passen- 
ger on the Siberia Maru from San 
Francisco, returning to his post in 
Korea after a business trip to San Fran- 
sisco. @ Passengers from Honolulu— 
Boarding the Siberia Maru at Honolulu 
enroute to Japan were the Marquis and 
Marchioness Northampton of London, 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Wooley of 
New York. Both of these parties have 
been spending a month in Honolulu be- 
fore proceeding on the Japan-China 
tour. @ Recuperating — Enroute to 
Hongkong on the Siberia Marn w 
Henry C. Lee, prominent. in financial 
and industrial circles of Los Angeles. Thomas Steep 
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rho were at the dock to see them off. From left to right they are A. R. Weigall, Mrs, J. J. Kerrigan, Mrs. H. R. Bostwick, Harry 
ghton, Mr. R, D, Howley, Mr, J. E, Unsworth, Mrs, H. A. Stringfellow, Mr, H. A, Stringfellow, Mr. J. L, Broughton, P, A, Layman, 
en Kaisha steamers are noted for their good food and service and entertainment afforded passengers. 


PROMINENT PASSENGERS 


Ile is making the trip to the Orient for his health, recuperating from a severe attack of pneumoma, 4 Home Again— 
and Mrs, J, 1. MeCarthy, who have been touring the Far East for the past seven months, returned to San Fran- 
nd Hotel at 
sive properties 


M 









» on the Siberia Maru. Mr, MeCarthy has for the past y been connected with the G 
Yokohama in the capacity of chief engineer and director of construction. He is the owner of ¢ 
in Wyoming, where he plans to make his home for part of the year, spending the rest of the time in San Franei 
Complete World Tour—Arriving in San Francisco on the Siberia Maru were Dr, and Mrs. J. Schreiber of > 
York, where Dr. Schreiber is well known in medical cireles. They have just com- 
pleted a leisurely tour of the world, covering more than a year, which included the 
principal countries of Europe and the Orient. @ Jolly Party—On the recent east- 
bound voyage of the Siberia Maru, one of the jolliest tables in the dining room was 
that of Traveling Purser P. A, Layman, who had assembled a congenial group, each 
member of which contributed in some way to the pleasure of the voyage. This 
party, which is shown in the center of the long engraving at the top of this page, 
included Mr, J, E. Unsworth, one of the firm of Baronian & Company of Man- 
chester, England, woolen manufacturers, who has just completed a business trip to 
the Far East; Mr. and Mrs. IL A. Stringfellow of St. Thomas, Ontario, returning 
on leave of absence from Shanghai, where he has been connected with one of the larg- 
est importers and exporters of the Far 

and Mrs. J. L. Broughton, 

er’s agent, located in Shang- 
» he represents English in- 
vdney Humphrey. secretary 

of the Hongkong Hide & Leather Com- 
y, largest leather dealers in the Far 

t, and R. D. Haw! manager of the 
Kobe office of the American Express 
Company. From Japan to South 
America—Among the well-known pas- 
sengers on the Siberia Maru were Mr. 
A. Seanz and family. He has been con- 
nected with the Chilean Legation at 
Tokyo and is returning home to Val- 
paraiso. @ Home from Japan—Arriv- 
ing on the Tenyo Maru after an exten- 
sive tour of Japan and China was Pro- 
fe: n J. Treat and Mrs. Treat. 
He is the Professor of Oriental History 
at Leland Stanford University and has 
W. C. Cornwell been in Japan as one of the ‘‘exchange 
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Mr, and Mrs, Patrick Gallagher of Shanghai 


professors’’ at the University of 1 ». @ Round the 
World Travelers—Dr. T. Add ¢ Coast Manager 
of the General Electrie Compar daughter, was 
a passenger on the Tenyo Maru, completing a tour of the 
world. Dr, Addison made a particular study of condi- 
tions in reference to his business, both in the Far East 
and in Europe. @ Well-known Singer—Among the well- 
known passengers on the Tenyo Maru, was Mr. D. Onder- 
wyzer, celebrated Dutch baritone, who has appeared 
many times with the Royal Opera Company of Amster- 
dam. Ile is to make a concert tour of America. @ Pat- 
rick Gallagher Returns—After an absence of several 
years, most of which was spent in Shanghai, where he 
edited one of the well-known magazines of the Far 
Fast, Patrick Gallagher, internationally known a 
journalist nt and author, arri 

in San Franei York. Gallagher has 
a most exte acquaintanceship among the really big 
men of the world, and in his capacity as Far E 
representative of the New York Herald, has covered the 
Orient and Oriental questions in a particularly brilliant 
manner. While in this country he will also arrange for 
the publication of a new book, dealing with Far Eastern 
questions. He was accompanied by Mrs. Gallagher. 
@ On Leave—Major L. Cassel, formerly chief of staff 
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Dr. T. Addison 


@ Korea Maru Arrivals—R. B. Cook, of New York, 
prominent in import and export circles, returned from 
an extended stay in Japan on the Korea Maru, W. H. 

erson, business man of Manila, was also a passen- 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Cooper and Miss Coop- 
who returned from a tour of Japan and China. Miss 
yper won nearly all the prizes in the sports tourna- 
ment on the steamer. 












Miss C. Nepean M. Yamanouchi 


of the British forees located in Hongkong, and one of the 
prominent men in the colony, was a passenger on the 
Tenyo Maru. He plans to spend some time in California 
before proceeding on to England. @ Well-known Trav- 
elers Arrive—Enroute to England after a world tour, 
Mr. and Mrs, XN, C. MeLean arrived in San Franciseo on 
the Tenyo Maru, They have been making a leisurely 
journey and spent considerable time in both China and 
Japan. From San Francisco their plans lead them to the 
principal points of interest in the United States before 
returning home. @ Roy Carruthers Goes Abroad— 
Sailing on the Tenyo Maru for an extended tour of 
Japan and China and the Philippines were Mr. and Mrs, 
Roy Carruthers of New York. Carruthers is one of the 
best known hotel men in the world, his career as a hotel 
man being one of the marvels of that industry. The 
meteoric rise began with the management of the Cliff 
Tov historie restaurant of San Francisco, whence he 
assumed the direction of the Palace Hotel, which under 
his supervision passed from failure to the unstinted 
popularity which is still maintained. From this post he 
left California to open the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, at that time the largest hotel in the world. 
After successfully launching this on the stream of popu- 
larity, he was called to be managing director of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, one of the fine hotels of New York 
which position he now occupies. Carruthers has a world 
of friends scattered on the Pacifie Coast and throughout 
the Orient who are rejoicing at the news of his coming 
to their shores. They will stop at Honolulu and visit 
Alan Pederson, manager of the Alexander Young Hotel, 
who at one time was assistant to Mr. Carruthers at the 
Pennsylvania, New York. He will visit Japan during 
the cherry blossom season and proceed to Manila and 
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@ Ambassador Shidehara Visits Japan—Goiny back t 
his home in Japan for a few weeks’ rest and recupers 
tion, after the arduous work at the Disarmament Cor 
ference, was Ambassador Shidehara, stationed at Was! 
ington. He was accompanied by his family and saile 
on the Korea Maru, 
tinguished Japanese delegation to return home 
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Leonard H, D. Buxton 


rkong, returning via Shanghai, Peking, Mukden and 
During his tour Mr. © ithers will visit Kent 
Clark at the Oriental Hotel, Kobe; Mr. 8. Ka a of the 
Nikko Hotel, Nikko; Mr. Alsaku Hayashi of the Imperial 
Hotel, Tokyo, and Mr. H. S. K. Yamaguehi of the Fujiya 
Hotel, Miyanoshita, On the return trip Mr. and Mrs. 
Carruthers will visit Canada, making the trip across the 
provinces via the C. P. R. through Winnipeg, Toronto 
and Montreal. @ ‘‘Likes America’’—Japan claims Mrs. 
A. D. Riddle as a native daughter, but Mrs. Riddle is not 
only proud but eager to claim America as a home and an 
American as a husband. Mrs. Riddle, wife of the man- 
ager of the Jardine-Matheson Shipping Company. ar- 
rived in San Franciseo from the Orient aboard the 
Siberia Maru, accompanied by her husband, and declared 
she was glad to get home. Mr. and Mrs. Riddle are on 
their way to New York, wher e made their 
home since their marriage in the Eastern city more than 
six years ago, ‘‘Japan is a beautiful country, but I like 
America,’ declared Mrs. Riddle. “‘It is a very happy 
country for women.’’ @ English Scientist on Far East- 
ern Tour—Sailing on the Siberia Maru for Japan and 
China was Leonard HL. D, Buxton of Oxford University. 
Cambridge, England, globe cireling on a survey of 
sociological conditions. He came to San Francisco from 
Mexico, where he traveled scme 5,000 miles in the course 
of his investigation. Buxton holds the Albert Kahn 
Traveling Fellowship. One nominee from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London and Durham Universities and the Royal 
Geographical Society is appointed every five years to 
travel over the world without directions or restraint, to 
study the history and customs of different nations. The 
main object of his visit in the southern Republic was to 
trace the effect of ancient Aztee civilization on the pres- 
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ent life in Mexico. A deep interest was taken by Mr. 
Buxton in the commercial possibilities of the country in 
which he made his tour to parts little touched by Euro- 
pean or United States citizens, simply with a scientific 
aim. @ Japanese Officials Come to America to Study 
Municipal Government—A party of distinguished politi- 
eal leaders of Japan arrived in San Francisco on the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha liner Tenyo Maru. Individually 
they are here to study a’ 's in the United States which 
come under their own governmental departments. Col- 
lective they are here to find out the real feeling of 
The party con- 
of N. Oshima, Chairman of the Home Affairs Com- 
uzuki, member of the cabinet in the Home 
lvebariment I. Tomita, Home 
master Commander of the 
se Embas 
Tachikawa, a d 
rie Company, and R. Nagae, municipal en- 
gineer of yo, who is here to study road-making with 
particular reference to California. Members of the party 
were highly interested when informed of the meeting to 
be held in the Exposition Auditorium, and announced 
that they would attend and would take such part as 
might help toward the success of the meeting. Mr. 
(Continued on pare 48) 
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SPEAKING FOR OURSELVES 


1—Trans-Pacific Passenger Rates. 
2—Charting the Weather at Sea. 
3—Increasing Favor of Ocean Travel. 
4—Improving Facilities for Service. 
5—Cutting Useless Red Tape. 

6—Big or Little Ships. 

7—Making Sightseeing Easier. 

8—Are Foreigners Rudely Treated in Japan? 


EWSPAPER dispatches stating that a general eut 
in trans-Pacifie passenger rates was imminent be- 
cause one company operating smaller and_ less 
P| modern vessels had seen fit to announce a reduc- 
tion in its tariff, have caused much comment 
among those interested in Oriental travel. Such 
a slight difference in fare may appeal to some, more con- 
cerned in economy than in their comfort, safety and 
pleasure, but the disadvantages of smaller, slower ships 
and inferior service will more than offset it in the minds 
of those who are accustomed to travel in first class style 
and luxury. At the present time trans-Pacifie passenger 
rates on the large, speedy, luxurious steamers operated 
by the larger companies on the Pacific are the lowest— 
time, distances, service and accommodation considered. 
to be found on any ocean route and they are as low as is 
consistent with what is provided. Including as they do, 
the transportation, excellent food, service at all hours cf 
the day, entertainment of many sorts, during the entire 
voyage, the recreational facilities afforded, the cost per 
day, on the trip from San Francisco to Hongkong is no 
more than asked in any of the first class hotels ashore. 
The voyage itself is not only one of the most delightful 
from the standpoint of health, comfort and safety, but ef 
economy as well, Compared with the rates on other 
oceans, Where the journey is shorter, these rates per day 
are surprisingly low. 






























2—The question of what the weather will be during the 

voyage is always one of intense interest to prospective 

travelers and the very uncertainty usually adds a pleasing 

touch to their anticipation. Ships’ officers are supposed 

to know from experience about what is to be expected 
40 
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and their opinions are greatly in demand. In the service 
offered to their passengers by Toyo Kisen Kaisha, operat- 
ing the largest steaktleet of passenger steamers on the 
Pacifie, is an arrangement between the company and the 
United States hydrographic office, whereby information 
concerning the average condition of wind and weather 
over the North Pacifie ocean, traversed by company 
steamers, during the current month is given together 
ith much other detailed information. This data is eom- 
piled, at great expense and labor by the hydrographic 
office, in conjunction with the weather bureau at many 
points, and with observatories and naval branches all over 
the world. While not of general interest it has an ab- 
sorbing attraction to many of the old time travelers and 
as such shows the attention paid by this company in an- 
tivipating the wants of its patrons. 

















Passenger steamers operating in regular serviee and 
equipped to care for first class travel between San Fran- 
» and New York are doing an increasingly large busi- 
ness as the pleasures and advantages of the ocean trip 
are becoming more generally known. Several of the 
large lines maintaining freight services from San Fran- 
cisco and the west Pacific coast to Europe have provided 
accommodations for a limited number of passengers on 
their ships and these are in great demand. It seems that 
more and more, people who have the time and means to 
travel, are appreciating the comfort and pleasure of the 
lazy days at sea and the superlative comfort afforded by 
the facilities of the ship—the roominess and freedom com- 
pared with the contracted space required in travel on 
land—and are taking advantage of it. This is as it should 
be, for ocean travel is the greatest educating force and 
once people get into the habit of traveling by water, their 
desires turn to the lands that lie across the seas. It is, 
then, that the lure of the Orient proves irresistible and 
the trans-Pacific steamers come in for their share. 




















need in the advertising pages of thi 
sha, premier steamship company of 
Francisco, has just moved into a new building erected for 
its exclusive use, in a most convenient location on Market 
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street, close to all the consulates, railroad offices, banks 
and the hotels. In the new quarters every facility for 
the convenience and service of passengers and patrons has 
been installed with the result that those who have business 
with this concern will be able to transact it with greatest 
ease and satisfaction. The ground floor, with a street 
frontage of forty feet by one hundred and fifty-five feet, 
is devoted entirely to the passenger, freight and executive 
offices, giving these departments the vastly increased facil- 
ities needed for the constantly growing business. A feat- 
ure of this room, which is high ceilinged, light and cheerful 
in coloring and illumination, is a solid walnut counter, 
sixty feet long, for the passenger department, and a 
similar one of equal length for the freight section, with 
the cashier’s room done in heavy plate glass and orna- 
mental bronze in the center. On the wall opposite the 
passenger counter is an Immense map of the world in oils 
painted by a famous artist, on which are shown the chief 
ports of the world, the steamer routes, and the countries 
of the globe as they appear today. This is done in many 
colors and in addition to being most interesting to all 
who have to do with travel or who are thinking of it. is 
a most effective mural decoration. In the public lobby 
of the ticket office, is a model of one of the fine large 
steamers of the line, reproduced with absolute fidelity 
even to the thin ropes of the rigging and the miniature 
engines and hoists on the deck. This is, in reality, a 
museum piece, built at a heavy cost and offers a fascinating 
study. Massive settees, dainty writing desks and chairs, 
telephones, racks for printed matter and a large and com- 
plete schedule showing the position, arrival, departure 
and the ports of call of all the steamers of the company 
fleet, add to the interest of this popular lobby and lounge. 
On the second floor are the general offices of the company, 
including the auditor, accounting department, purchasing 
agent, commissary department and other divisions, making 
a complete and model organization. The action of Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha in making this move in the face of the pre- 
vailing depression in the shipping of the world is indi- 
eative of a great faith in the ultimate return to normal 
and in the future of San Francisco as the great shipping 
port of the Pacific and a splendid faith in itself as a great 
international service corporation, whose success in the fu- 
ture must be along the same lines as have won it its 
present proud place among the big carriers of the world— 
the hest of service on the most comfortable, safe and 
speedy steamers. 


o—During the great war, those who had to travel out 
of their own country or who did so for recreation or 
health, were compassed by many restrictions that were in- 
evitable in the topsy turvy condition of the whole world. 
Customs examinations and passport restrictions—income 
tax permits and a dozen and one other things made it 
unpleasant and irksome for those who would be traveling. 
Gradually these things have been done away with and 
conditions are now about back to the pre-war normal. 
The latest instance of this is the arrangement by Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, through the courtesy of the immigration 
and customs offices at San Francisco, whereby the repre- 
sentatives of the transcontinental rail lines centering in 
San Francisco now go aboard the ships at the quarantine 
station, to facilitate passengers in making arrangements 
for their overland rail journeys, before landing. This is. 
a convenience greatly appreciated as it enables them to 
diseuss the matter of their routing at a time when they 
are not bothered by other details. Another feature inau- 
gurated by this company is the improved service for de- 
livery of telegrams to and from the steamer. Under the 
hew arrangement, uniformed official messengers of the 


Google 
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telegraph companies will also go abvard the vessels with 
messages from shore and also take messages for transmis- 
sion to other parts of the country, thus saving several 
hours’ delay to passengers who heretofore have had to 
wait until they finished their baggage examinations and 
had arrived at their hotels. These are little things in 
themselves but they show a spirit of co-operation and of 
anticipation of the wants and desires of their patrons 
that is indicative of the policy of the company throughout 
its organization. 


ee 


6—The German shipping companies before the war. 
built the largest and most luxurious steamers of all time, 
for advertising purposes, and ran them at a loss for the 
same reason. From this there came an idea in the minds 
of many travelers that size in a vessel was the first thing 
to be considered and desired. Ship operators have long 
ago found out that neither in the immense steamers nor 
in the very small one did their profit he but in the mod- 
erately sized ones—large enough to insure comfort In any 
weather, small enough to be operated at a profit under 
ordinary conditions of traffic. Huge steamers of eight 
hundred to one thousand feet length such as have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic trade have never been found either 
practical or profitable in the Pacific, but those like the 
Taiyo Maru and Tenyo Maru, and others of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha fleet, measuring approximately six hundred 
feet long have been found to be the most satisfactory in 
every way. These are big enough to be steady under all 
conditions of the weather and roomy enough to afford all 
the luxury and conveniences that are demanded by the 
fastidious traveler of today. At the same time they have 
sufficient cargo capacity to serve the shippers of the two 
continents who demand fast express service on regular 
passenger schedules. It 1s a pleasing compliment to the 
foresight and wisdom of Soichiro Asano, president and 
the head of the Japanese company, to know that while 
he was the pioneer in the construction of vessels of this 
type and size for his line, many of the other operators of 
the world are now accepting his views and admitting that 
this is the kind of steamer that will be most in demand 
in the future and that many of the Atlantic liners now 
under construction are those of approximating the neigh- 
horhood of 20,000 tons. 


7—China’s Great Wall and the Ming Tombs by aero- 
plane—a two days’ trip now cut to two hours: Miyan- 
cshita to Tokyo four hours’ pleasant driving hy motor 
against a slightly longer time by train; cruising the lovely 
bay of Matsushima and its thousand islands by fast motor 
cruiser In a morning as against the slower but perhaps 
more enjoyable sailing sampan in twice the time. These 
are the changes that old time travelers to the Far East 
are noting on each recurring trip—changes for the benefit 
of those who want to see all they ean in the limited 
time at their disposal. In 1912 the garage of the Fujiya 
Hotel at Miyanoshita had but three old cars in service— 
now it boasts of fifty-five modern ears including thirty 
I{udsons, three Fiats, nine Buicks, twelve Fords and a 
number of trucks and smaller cars. The garage company 
has an investment of a quarter of a million dollars and 
employs more than three hundred men. Travelers to the 
Orient are finding more and more of the things to which 
they have become accustomed at home and these enable 
ihem to do and to see more in a single day than could he 
accomplished in a week under old conditions. The world 
is moving all the time and nowhere is the progress so 
evident as in that connected with transportation of people 
and goods. 

8— Writing a special article for the Osaka Asahi, one 
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of the great newspapers of Japan, Lord Northeliffe, in- 
ternationally famous as a journalist, thinker, and publisher 
of the Times and Daily Mal, powerful papers of London, 
put down a few of the impressions of his flying trip 
through that country. Part of the interview is as follows: 

It 1s quite easy to find the dark side of things in everv 
country. If I only looked at one side of the life of the 
United States or Great Britain or France, I could paint 
a very black picture. There are so many beautiful things 
in the world that I think it. unnecessary for visitors to 
criticise foreign countries, and especially countries whose 
language, thought, literature and ideals are so different 
as those of Great Britain and Japan. 

Today Japan is the most-talked-of country in the world. 
During the last few years I have heard a hundred dis- 
cussions about your Island Empire. Japan’s friends 
across the seas, especially in the United States and Great 
Britain are those who admire her amazing adaptability 
and progress, her great advance in edueation, in com- 
merece at home and abroad, and in efforts at democratic 
development. Other admirers of Japan are students of 
Japanese art, literature, history, gardens, temples and 
what the French call Japonoiserie. 

There is another Japan very much in the public mind— 
a monster armed to the teeth, filled with the lust of con- 
quest, with her eye, first on China, then upon what we 
Europeans regard as the Hast, and finally upon the whole 
world, an ambition that has ended in failure throughout 
all history, the last occasion being in 1918. 

The kind of Japan I have been privileged to see in these 
few days has been, first of all a very courteous Japan, 
not only courteous to me personally, who have been sur- 
rounded always by Japanese friends, some of long stand- 
ing, but courteous to my staff, who have as quite unknown 
visitors been mixing with the crowd in your busy streets, 
your tram cars, your various places of amusement, and 
in such armies of human beings as they met at the Meiji 
Shrine. They have not seen or heard a cross word during 
the time they have been here. 

There is an impression in the United States, and in 
Kurope, that foreigners are rudely treated in Japan. An 
American gentleman who has been here twenty years 
tells me that it 1s absolutely untrue. <A British subject, 
who has lived and worked among you for eighteen years, 
and, like the American, is leaving Japan with regret, con- 
firms this observation. I expect that the people who get 
rudely treated in Europe, and in Japan, are people who 
treat others rudely themselves. The tourist abroad 1s 
often the worst representative of his nation. It is prob- 
able that he has rarely left his native country before and 
that therefore everything different to that to which he 1s 
accustomed seems to him to be wrong. There are many 
Anglo-Saxons from both sides of the Atlantie who are 
inclined to think that if they cannot get their ham and 
eggs for breakfast there must be something radically queer 
in the country in which they are traveling. 

My party which is much away from me here, making 
its own investigation, has found nothing to grumble at in 
Japan. Qn our arrival the medical examination on the 
ship was performed very quickly by skilled doctors; the 
customs house search was businesslike and verv prompt. 

These are the passing observations of a neweomer, and 
whatever may be the tide of future events I shall not 
forget Japanese courtesy. Courtesy is a thing that seems 
to be passing from the world. There seems to be an idea 
that hustling and bustling and trying to get in front of 
the other man is civilization. But I don’t think so. We 
have an expression, ‘‘old world courtesy’’—the courtesy 
of the Spaniard, the Frenchman, and, I hope I may in- 
elude, the Englishman. That courtesy, I find here. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 32) 

for 1921 calls for the purchase, mostly from America, 
of 18 locomotives, 293 thirty-ton coal cars, 11 passenger 
vars, and 12 cabooses. The above figures are only for 
purchases made directly by the Japanese managemeia 
of the Shantung railway, and do not include imports by 
private business firms, 

Let us now turn to South Manchuria. Just as the 
Shantung railway was built and equipped exclusively 
with German materials and rolling stock, so the Man- 
churian railways were built with Russian material and 
equipped with Russian rolling stock. Under the Russian 
régimé American trade in Manchuria was negligible. 

The appearance of the Japanese there after the Russian 
war completely changed this condition in favor of Amer- 
ican commerce. In the fifteen years from 1907 to 1919, 
the South Manchurian Railway Company under Japan: 
management bought American materials to the extent of 
$93,790,000 gold. In addition American machinery and 
materials to the sum of $60,000,000 gold were imported 
to Manchuria in the same period by the leading busines: 
firms of Japan. In 1920, the South Manchuria Railway 
expended almost $20,000,000 for American materials. 

Of 328 locomotives now used by the South Manchuria 
railway company more than 300 were imported from 
America. The company has 298 passenger ears, of which 
about 100 were made in the United States, while the 
remaining 198 were built of American materials in the 
shops of the company. Of 4: eight cars of the 
American pattern 1,500 were imported from Ameri 
Recently eight electric locomotives were bought in Ame 

Turn now to Korea. Here we see the same pro; 
achieved by American trade because of the advent o 
Japanese enterprise. In the decade following the inau- 
guration of Japanese rule in Korea in 1903 Americ 
exports for that country increased twentyfold. In 1903, 
that is the year before the establishment of the Japanese 
protectorate, American exports to Korea amounted to 
only $199,188. In the next year, when Japan became 
the mistress of the peninsula, American exports to the 
same country suddenly swelled to $906, gold. By 
1913 they reached the handsome figure of $3,920,000, 

The Shantung Treaty 

In many respects this treaty is the most extraordinary 
international instrument. The negotiations, which con- 
summated in the treaty, have been conducted in Englisn, 
a language foreign to either of the two partic Natu- 
rally, the original of the treaty is in English, the trans- 
lations to be made in Japanese and Chinese. The minute 
of the ‘‘conversations’ have been written in English by 
two Japanese secretaries, Mr. Shiratori and Mr. 
and consist of almost a thousand pages. At each me t. 
ing the minutes for the preceding ion were neatly 
typewritten and placed before the delegates, as well as 
before the four official ‘‘spectators,’’ two each from the 
British and the American delegations. It was a remark- 
able feat. Its difficulty must be the more fully appreei- 
ated when we know that the minutes were taken in a 
foreign language, and that the Shantung ‘‘conversations”’ 
were held every day, often twice a day, except during the 
brief period when the negotiations were in a state of dead- 
lock on the railway question. At the first two or three 
meetings two Chinese secretaries also took minutes and 
were to collaborate with the Japanese secretaries, but 
somehow they soon gave up the task, and accepted the 
Japanese version as the only authentic document. And 
the remarkable fact is that neither of the two Japanese 
secretaries who wrote the document had any schooling 
in America or England. 
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The DRAKE = Chicago’ s Distinctive 
The BLACKSTONE Hotels 


For years THE 
BLACKSTONE has 
been the favored 
stopping place in 
Chicago for travel- 
ers from the Far 
East, seeking dis- 
tinctive refinements 
of hotel service. 
Here, and at THE 
DRAKE every guest 
is the recipient of 
courtesies that make 
a visit to America’s 
second city truly 
memorable, 
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THE DRAKE, under 
the samemanagementas 
Tue Biackstone, is far- 
famed for its beauty of 
location overlooking Lake Michigan. 
few minutes’ walk from the heart of the city’ 
ness, art and theatrical centers, Rates are very mod- 
erate. 














LAUNDRY 


MACHINERY 
FOR HOTEL USE 


PURVEYORS TO THE LEADING HOTELS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
ICLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 


Commodore Hotel, New York 
Ambassador Hotel, New York 


Installations made in 
Hotels of Every Size 


Write today for expert advice on your laundry 
problems. Our experts are at your service with- 
out charge. 


TROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


LTD. 


OFFICES IN 
New York Chicago Seattle Los Angeles 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
954-56 Mission St. 
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NOSATSU AND THE NOSATSU-KAI 
(Continued from page 30) 


dle stripe of Figure 11. This nosatsu also had a stripe of 
green, Which is a rarely used color, as is also blue. 

As has been intimated, nosatsu might be classified ac- 
cording to the purpose for which they were intended. 

1. Daimei. Simply the name written for pasting. 

2. ‘‘Shikoku-henro-nosatsu.’’ Made especially for the 
pilgrimage to the ‘‘Eighty-eight Places.’’ It contains the 
number of the different places, and is printed on paper 
colored according to the number of the pilgrimage. 

3. ‘*Tonori nosatsu.’’ Such were used by persons tour- 
ing on horseback, or, more recently, on bicycles. A place 
for the time of arrival and departure was indicated. 

4. ‘‘Kawangare nosatsu.’’ Intended to be thrown into 
streams. 

dD. ‘*Gakumen nosatsu.’’ These are of wood, with raised 


letters. They are prepared by groups and set up im a 
wooden frame. Are in considerable vogue at the present 
time. 


6. ‘‘Senja mairi nosatsu.’’ Especially prepared for the 
‘‘One Thousand Shrines’’ pilgrimage. 

7. ‘‘Fujiko nosatsu.’’ Used on the pilgrimage up Mt. 
Fuji. Usually with a design of the mountain and of large 
size. 

9. ‘‘Ren nosatsu.’’ A series of nosatsu all bearing a 
common mark at the top. This is still a very popular 
form. For example, the butterfly design shown in Figure 
4 could constitute a ‘‘ren,’’ being used at the top of a 
number of 2osatsu which otherwise differed. 

10. Exchange nosatsu. Although there is no specific 
term used to cover this wide division, nosatsw issued pure- 
ly for the purpose of exchange constitute at least half of 
all designed. The Nosatu Society most largely concerns 
itself with the matter of exchange. Hence I propose to 
deal somewhat in detail with the exchange nosatsu and this 
society in a later article. 

The custom of pasting nosatsu probably originated in 
connection with the pilgrimages about the religious cir- 
cuits in the vicinity of Kyoto. Probably it is 500-750 
years old. But the cult died out, and its revival in about 
1800 came in Yedo, as these devotees of the old customs 
prefer to style Tokyo. The Nosatswu Societies themselves 
are peculiarly a Yedo institution. While branches of the 
modern society have been established in Osaka, Kyoto and 
Yokohama, in no place have they even approached the 
favor met with in the capital. 

The first great meeting recorded in Yedo for the ex- 
change of nosatsu was held in 1799 by a man called Naga- 
shima, at San-chome, Sanju-kem-bori, Kyobashi. Such 
meetings grew in favor until about 1860, when they at- 
tained their greatest popularity and frequency. Gradual- 
ly the original purpose was lost sight of and cards, fans, 
announcements and the like came to be exchanged. These, 
as well as the nosatsu, had much artistic merit for a time; 
but by 1865 the fad and the societies were practically dead. 
As is customary with most Japanese social gatherings, 
these meetings were usually held in restaurants, tea 
houses, on river pleasure boats, ete. 

In 1881 a meeting for nosatsu exchange was held at the 
Yasugashiwa Tea House, ni-chome, Yedo-machi, Shin Yo- 
shiwara, Tokyo. From this meeting a continuous series 
to the present time can be traced. ; ‘So that this may be 
ealled the beginning of the modern societies. Interest grew 
until in 1901 there were three societies, which in that 
year were united to form a single society—the Nosatsu Kar 
now existing. 

The society at present (1922) has about two hundred 
members. Anyone who is interested in the subject, who 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Utmost in Ocean Service . 


A symbol of Wurre Star achievement in providing 
utmost ocean comfort, the world’s largest and newest 
steamship Majestic takes her place this spring with the 
new Homeric and the Olympic in our service to Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 

The popular Adriatic, formerly in the Cherbourg- 
Southampton service, is now associated with the Baltic, 
Cedric and Celtic in our splendid weekly service from 
New York to Liverpool via Queenstown. 

A regular weekly service of exceptional quality 1s 
maintained by the Red Star Line between New York and 
Plymouth, England, and Antwerp for the Continent. 

The American Line maintains regular sailings of 
excellent ships to Hamburg for Germany. 


YXWHITE STAR LINES 
AMERICAN LINE Vicia SY RED STAR Ling 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese 
Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed - - - Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up 


Total Resources 


----+ Yen 50,000,000 
- - - - Yen 600,000,000 


Head Office: 
Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 
Governor, Mr. S. MINOBE 
Deputy Governor, Mr. T. KANO 


Directors 
Mr. S. OATA # Mr. S. KATAYAMA 
Mr. S. KAKEI 


Mr. S. YOSHIDA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 


(All communications relating to the arrangements of corre- 
spondents and the Bank's general foreign business 
to be addressed to the Foreign Department) 


Principal Branches 
CHOSEN: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, 
Taiku. 
MANCHURIA: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, 
Harbin, Antung. 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Cuinxna: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
SIBERIA: Vladivostok. 


San Francisco: Wells Fargo National Bank. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
Mr. Fujimaki, Agent 
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“MUSHI HANACHI-KAI!” 


Chrysanthe- 
mum — none 
impressed me 
more, during 
our four months’ so- 
journ there, than the 
comparatively unex - 
ploited mushi hanachi- 
kai, or freeing-o 
sects ceremony, which 
occurs annually 
throughout the Empire 
Practically everyone 
who has spent any time 
at all in ‘*the Britain of 
the Orient’? has heard 
one or more of the 
many varieties of sin 
ing insects which ar 
captured by thousands 
(with the aid of a bam 
boo rod tipped with 
bird-lime), and subse- 
quently sold in tiny, 
artistic cages to bright- 
en the passing hours in 
the Japanese home. 
Japan is one of the 
few countries in the 
world where these tiny 
artists of the bug-world 
ply their pleasant pro- 
fession of entertaining 
their own and the hu- 
man families—and_ no- 
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“eremonials of Japan— 


By DUDLEY BURROWS 





An insect merchant and his picturesque booth. 
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where else is such a varie 
ad in the Land of the — sters found, Which is as 





ty of entomological song- 
should be—since I can 
imagine no other pri 
ent-day country which 
would so ally en- 
joy the ericket-Carusos 
and tiny Tetrazzinis; 
nor whose inhabitants 
would, each year, join 
so heartily in the cere- 
nony of mushi hanachi- 















From time immemo- 
rial it has been the cus- 
tom, all over Japan, to 
set aside a day or eve- 
ning upon which the 
cages of countless in- 
sect warblers are 
thrown open and the as- 
semblage of wee tenors, 
sopranos, baritones, 
contraltos, mezzos and 
bassos is permitted to 
fly away into the open 
onee again. This year 
we witnessed the cere- 
mony at Hyakka- En 
(*The Garden of Hun- 
dreds of Flowers’’), on 
the upper reaches of 
the River Sumida, in 
the suburbs of Tokyo— 
and we were told that 
similar ceremonies were 
being conducted the 
same evening all over 























the Empire—or, at least, wherever the 
singing insects were obtainable. 

Poets, artists and philosophers are 
wont to gather for this romantic little 
ceremony, taking both inspiration and 
pleasure from the act of liberation 
and the joyous hosannas and paeans 
which arise from the throats of the 
liberated vocalists. The public, too, at- 
tends in great numbers and the swarm 
of freed insects is myriad, the Japan- 
ese believing that the liberating of an 
insect on the occasion of mushi hana- 
chi-kai brings good luck to the liber- 
ator and his (or her) family. 

Those who have not listened to the 
enchanting songs of the little insects 
will scarcely be able, even though en- 
dowed with wonderful imaginations, 
to conceive how soothing and pleasant 
the tiny bug-notes can be. Students of 
Japanese literature tell of many  im- 
mortal ufas (poems) and essays in- 
spired by the release of the tiny song- 
sters, The singers seem to be, in the 
main, members of different branches 
of the cricket family—but their notes 
are as widely varied as those of human 
vocalists. 

Perhaps the most popular chap of 
the lot is the suzwmushi, or bell-insect 
(here pictured), which chirps a sort 
of ‘‘reen-reen-reen,”’ like the rever- 
herations of a thin bellnote. As near 














as one can come to the sounds, some 
of the other ‘‘popular selections’ are 
as follows: The matsumushi, or pine- 
insect, trills a sound like ‘‘ehin-chiro- 
rin-chin-chirorin.’’ The i 
tates his name — *‘kirigirisu-cho-kiri- 
girisu-cho.’’ The kusahibari (grass 
lark) chirps like the birds of that name. 

The note of the kanetataki (bell- 
stroker) sounds something like ‘‘kan- 
kan-kan,”’ while the emma-semi croons 
like **deri-reri-deri-reri,’’ very quiet- 
ly. The gacha-gacha (or kutsuwa- 
mushi) sings like the crackling sound 
of bridles — ** gacha-gacha- 
gae' ’ The kantan sings in a 
peculiar high soprano, almost entirely 
incapable of reproduction by phonctic 
spelling. 

Usually these small singers 
about fifty days in captiv 
seems to be the normal span of 
ence and they appear to be e1 tirely 
contented with their caged life, espe- 
cially if they are provided with fresh 
slices of cucumber or egg-plant, and 
an occasional lettuce-leaf and a bit of 
sugar. They prefer moderate light 
and plenty of quiet, pining away if 
there is too much noise and excite- 
ment, or if their food is not changed 
every day. 

If you want a real thrill, permit me 
to recommend ‘* mushi-hanachi-kai.’’ 
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“Tourists are cordially invited to at- 
tend our daily flower show” 


Podesta & Baldocchi 


FLORISTS 


Mail or Telegraphic Orders Most 
Carefully Executed 


San Francisco 


IR 


WALTER T. VARNEY (airines) SAN FRANCISCO _ | 


Scenic Flights 


OVER SAN FRANCISCO 
. Upward 


SPECIAL TOURS 
Del Monte, Price $ 34 - Time I hour, 15 minutes 
Lake Tahoo, 80 - Time 2 hours, 30 minutes 
Sacramento, 34 - Time 1 hour, 
Los Angeles, “* 150 - Time4 hours 
Yosemite, 0 - Time 2 hours, 0 minuteg 
Reon a ae 3 hours, 30 minutes 
\ush Service for nal and Business Men 
WALTER eT WARNE. 
839 Post Street + Phone Prospect 7382 
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224-226 Grant Ave. 

















15 minutes 


The Characteristic Features 


of Sloane Furnishings 


are QUALITY 


BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
and MODERATE PRICE 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
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RUGS : CARPETS 
: WALL COVERINGS 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
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W.8J. SLOANE 


216-228 SUTTER STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hotel 
Rosslyn 


LARGEST HOTEL IN 


Los Angeles 


Erected at a cost of 
over two million 
dollars in the heart 
of the city’s busi- 
ness and _ theatre 
Miwtrict 52.5) 3)2-3 
Rich corner suites of par- 
lor, bedroom and bath, ele- 
gantly furnished. 


Magnificent lobby. 


Popular prices: European 
plan— $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00 per day and 
upward. 


Automobile bus meets 
all trains. 


Under personal management 
of the owners 
HART BROS. 











PERSONAL MENTION 


(Continued from page 39) 


Oshima said: ‘‘We are here only to 
make a study of municipal govern- 
ment in the United States. This, of 
course, includes municipal ownership 
of public utilities, good roads, and 
every det: of the government of 
well-ordered municipalities. But we 
are deeply interested in the attitude 
of the people of the United States to- 
ward the arrangement for direetion 
of the Pacific, so well mapped out 
in Washington at the recent confer- 
ence. We are led to believe in Japan 
that the people of the United States 
at heart want the trea ed. 1 
believe that a meeting such as i: 
ranged may do much toward 
objections to signing the treaty.’’ 
@ Well-known Correspondent to 
Study Orient—Sailing on the Siberia 
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Roy Caruthers 


Maru enroute to Japan, China and 
around the world was Thomas Steep, 
internationally known as a news cor- 
respondent, and writer on the staff 
of the New York Herald and its as- 
sociated papers. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Steep, he will make a careful 
survey of political, economic, finan- 
eial and commercial conditions in 
Japan and China, reporting the re- 
sults of his observations through the 
columns of his paper. He ‘‘covered’’ 
the Washington Conference and is 
well acquainted with the men high in 
political cireles of both Europe and 
the Far East. @ Japanese Billiard 
Champion Sails on Tenyo Maru— 
Koji Yamada, conqueror of every bil- 
liard star during the past ten years, 
48 


























Times Square: Av Broadway, 
44th to 45th Streets—the center of 
New York’s social and business act- 
ivities. in close proximity to. all 
railway terminals. 





European Plan 
$4. a day and upward 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


Headquarters of 
Javan Societyjor New York 


FRED'K A, MUSCHENHEIM 





JAPAN 
INVITES YOU 


| [| HE lovely land of cherry 
\m/| | blooms; of superb Fuji; of 


verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silk and 
potterymakers; of quaint 
age old customs, of gor- 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
day the WORLD'S MOST 
FASCINATING VACA- 
TION LAND. 


Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
to insure proper service to 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels, 


“JAPAN,” a handy guide book sent free 
on request’ of Secretary Japan Hotel Asso- 
ciation, Japan Tourist Bureau, Central Sta- 
tion, Tokyo; or 625 Market St., San Fran 
cisco, or Traffic Bureau, Dept. of Railways, 
or at any office of Toyo Kisen 
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u Distinctive Sight Seeing zj 


ROYAL 
BLUE™3,LINE 


MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON -NEW YORK-WASHINGTON | 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA. 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical _} 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
Eo) or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address pa 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass (1 











YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A WORLD WONDER 
No visitor to California should miss 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Always fascinating—Never the same. 

Easily reached from 

‘San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

‘Southem Pacific and Santa Fe 
trains connecting with 

Yosemite Valley Railroad 
at Merced, California. 


For folders and rates address 
thisCompany at Merced, Cal. or 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Phone 67277 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Phone Sutter 2188 


HOTEL STEWART 
Charles A. and Margaret Stewart, Proprietors 
‘On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Moderate Rates 


Breakfast S0e, We, 750, Lunch O6c (Sundays 750) 
inner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50 
New steel, 1 one andi retry Roe 

Rooms. A high class hotel at 
Womelikecotfort rather than 
he Onieut, ihe Antipoden, the 

e Orient, the Antipodes, 
and to the Tourist. In the 
of the theatre and retail district. On car lines 
ferring to all parts of the city. Motor bus 

meets all trains and steamers. 











sailed for Japan on the Tenyo Maru. 
He will engage in business in Japan. 
His former appearances in America 
have gained him a large number of 
admirers, who presented him with a 
testimonial on the occasion of his last 
match here. Yamada broke into the 
national limelight ten years ago when 
he defeated Willie Hoppe in his first 
tournament in this country. Since 
that time he has been consistently 
holding his place among the top- 
notchers, defeating every billiardist 
of note at least once during his 
career. 








THE BIJUTSU-IN EXHIBITION 
(Continued from paze 35) 
of Buddhism in the sixth century, 
then in the ninth century the Yamato 
school made its appearance, to be 
followed in the twelfth by the Tosa 
school, and in the sixteenth by the 
Kano. After this, with the changes 
wrought by modification and the 
intermingling of these early schools, 
others followed like the Korin, the 
Maruyama, the Nangwa, the Ukiyoye 
—which finally culminated in’ the 
woodcuts so popular in the Occident— 
while now there promises to be still 
another growing out of the Bijutsu-in. 

But whatever the school there is 
always the metaphysics of art to 
be considered, and numerous canons, 
among which are esoragoto “inven- 
tion” or “artistic unreality,” such 
as using black for the representation 
of colored objects; kiin, the nobility 
of the content like that of a great 
personality; kuroto, the inherent 
quality discernible only by an expert; 
kokoro mochi, the poetic feeling ex- 
pressed; seido, the living movement 
which permeates all great art; shizen, 
spontaneity, the supreme require- 
ment—all words and ideas to conjure 
with before the light of understanding 
of this exotic art can dawn upon 
the western mind. 

The abbreviated representation, so 
puzzling to the alien, is ever in- 
tentional, for the oriental artist 
practices elimination and subordina- 
tion with great intelligence. He_ever 
discards nonessentials which might 
distract attention from the main 
motive, and paints what he feels 
not what he sees. 

We are grateful to the Bijutsu-in 
for sending this exhibition to us, 
and we sincerely regret that more 
of the paintings were not sold, but. 
if the artists will not become dis- 
couraged, and continue their ex- 
hibitions in this country for several 
successive seasons, our art patrons 
may become educated to the beauty 
of Japanese paintings, and in time 
become as keen to possess them, 
as they now are to collect the colored 
woodcuts. 
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San Francisco's 
ewest and Most Popular 
Hotel 


WHITCOMB 


‘The Whitcomb Hotel appeals 
to the traveler of discriminat- 
ing taste—easily accessible— 
with a rarely excellent cuisine. 
The congenial, hospitable at- 
mosphere of the Whitcomb 
helps to make each day a 
happy one during your visit. 





A garage service in connection 
with the Hotel safeguards your 
car and renders it instantly 
available. 


LUNCHEON 
—at the Whitcomb refreshes 
you for the duties and pleas- 
ures of the afternoon. 


DINNER 


—at the Whitcomb comes as 
the happy culmination of an 
enjoyable day. 


ROOF GARDEN 


Dancing every Saturday Even- 
ing. This delightful place may 
also be reserved for private 
dancing parties. 


Rates $2.50 per day 
and upward 


HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


Market Street at Civic Center 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ERNEST DRURY 
Lessee Manager 


UNIVERSITY 
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There is no Place Like Del Monte 


Del Monte is the ideal place in which 
to spend a few days before sailing or 
after returning from abroad. It offers 
every facility for out door sport. 


ONLY 4 HOURS BY TRAIN FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 125 MILES 
OVER FINEST MOTOR ROAD IN THE WORLD 


American Plan Only—Super Excellent Table 


Wire or wireless reservations at our expense 


Carl S. Stanley 


MANAGRR 


Below: The Lodge at Pebble Beach facing the Ses 
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32 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


THE RESTAURANT REFINED 
Achievements in the Art of Cake and Candy Making 


HOTEL PLAZA 


SAN _FRANCISC 








At Union Square 


The Plaza gives the best 
values in the three import- 
ant things in hotel accom- 
modations— 


LOCATION 
SERVICE 
RATES 





European, from $2.00 
CARL SWORD, Manager 








_ HOTEL OAKLAND 





— OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


— QCCUPYING an entire block with 
500 comfortable, sunlit rooms. 
Living at its best. at a moderate 
cost. Direct to Oakland from San 
Francisco—a thirty minute trans- 
bay trip of marvelous beauty. 











= One of America’s most satisfying Hotels 


Management 


= W. C. JURGENS 


“No place in California just like Oakland” 
li 0 QM 
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NEW BOOK ON CONFERENCE 
MATTERS OUT SOON 

K. K. Kawakami, whose recent two 
books, ‘‘What Japan Thinks’? and 
“The Real Japanese Question,”’ have 
heen ve favorably received, will 
soon come out with a new book on the 
Washington Conference. Mr. Kawa- 
kami represented the Tokyo Ji 
shimpo during the Conference and 
was also a special correspondent for 
the New York Herald Syndicate. His 
beok on the Con 
titled, ‘‘Japan’s Pacifie Poliey 
cially in Relation to the Far E: 























nounced for immediate publication by 
KE. P. Dutton & Company of New 
York. It is expected to be the very 
first book on the Washington Confer- 
ence and will be dedicated to P 
dent Harding and the American dele- 
gat The following is the table of 
contents: 
Part I—Naval Armament 
I. A Great Beginning. 
Il, Japan Delays Decision, 
III, A Grain of Common Sense. 
Japan Gives Up Ratio Fight. 
Hughes Agrees. 
The “Fortifications for Peace.” 
II—The Pacific Treaty 
The Parting of the Ways. 
A New Alignment. 
Britain Thinks. 
Japan Decides. 
. The New Treaty. 
XU. The Aftermath. 
Part I1I—The Riddle of China 
XII. China's “Bill of Rights.” 
XIV. China at Home and at Wash- 
ington. 
China’s Chaotic Finances. 
The Tariff and Likin. 
The Stigma of Exterritorial- 
ity 
China Divided. 
XIX. Japan's Attitude. 
XX. Quo Vadis. 




















XXI. Solving the Riddle. 

Part IV—The New Open Door 
XXII. The Spheres of Influence. 
XXIIL 


The Hay Doctrine. 

The Hughes-Root Doctrine. 

Japan's “Special Interests” in 
China. 
XXVI. Japan in Manchuria. 

XXVIL_ The “Twenty-one Demands.” 
Part V—The Shantung Dispute 

XXVIIL Shantung Comes to Washing- 

ton. 

China Meets Japan. 

The Railroad Blocks the Way. 

Who Manage Railways for 
China? 

Settled at Last! 











et Her Buy Siberia 


Cl “Arrives.” 
Shidehara Takes the Offen- 
sive. 
XXXVI. Japan's Discord with Amer- 
ica. 
XXXVII. The Irony of Fate. 
XXXVIII. An International Trustee. 
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Public Square, S. W. 






1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


Complete in Every Detail 








Special Attention to 
Visitors from the Orient 





AN EXAMPLE 
OF WHAT A 
GOOD HOTEL 
SHOULD BE 
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When in Yokohama 


be sure to visit 


TEMPLE 
COURT 


Japan's Most Refined Social 
Rendezvous, and to see the 
celebrated Horne Collection. 
‘The most luxurious quarters in the 
Orient are available to a limited 
number of tourist guests. 

Make Temple Court your Home 

in Japan. 


Reservations for Chambers can be 
made at Toyo Kisen Kaisha Offices. 
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From left to right: Murray Hill Hotel 
(proposed), James Woods, v. p.; The 
Belmont, ¥ 
Biltmore; Grand Central Terminal; 
Hotel Commodore, George W. 
Sweeney, v. p. 











New York. ( 


IJohn ME Bowman, President 
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A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world, 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


Pershing Square. New York 
The World Centre of Great Hotels 
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Roy Carruthers 
Managing Director 


EN travelers of distinction are about to visit New 

York, the Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained for many years, 
because, in the city of great hotels, there is no other 
which combines in such an admirable manner, the com- 
fort that is essential and the luxury that is desirable. 


Associate Hotels under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 














CLARIDGE MARTINIQUE McALPIN WOODSTOCK BELLEVUR, 
One finds in the | Atthe Martinique Hotel McAlpin abounds ~~ Hotel Woodstock When the discrim- 
corridors and din- a guest is made to —_in unusual things. It combines all the inating traveler 
ing rooms of the feel that his com- also excels in comfort charms of the _ thinks “Philadel- 
Claridge, the lead. forts and wishes and luxury throughout — world's most fam. _phia” instinctively 
ing men of theat- _ precede all else. its entire establishment. 
rical, social and 
business life. 


ous hotels with the comes the mental 
comforts and re- echo “Bellevue- 
finements of home. _ Stratford.” 











SUMMARY OF DIS- 
TANCES 


First Nine 


Hole 1 
Hole 2 
Hole 3. 
Hole 4 


410 yards 
335 yards 
136 yards 
410 yards 
470 yards 
170 yards 
380 yards 
890 yards 
385 yards 


Hole 5. 
Hole 6... 
Hole 7 
Hole 8 
Hole 9 


3085 yards 





SUMMARY OF DIS- 
TANCES 


Second Nine 


Hole 10, 410 yards 
Hole 11 335 yards 
Hole 12... 240 yards 
Hole 13 430 yards 
Hole 14.205 yards 
Hole 15 525 yards 
Hole 16 400 yards 
Hole 17 140 yards 
Hole 18.00.0850 Yards 

3035 yards 





Tokyo Golf Club to Have Finest Course in Orient 


Work Started on New 18 Hole Links Designed and Laid Out Under Direction of Walter 
Fovargue, Well Known American Golf Architect, Will be Ready for Play in a Year. 


Returning from a three months’ 
visit in Japan during which he de- 
signed and began work on a new 
18-hole golf course for the Tokyo 
Club, Walter Fovargue brought an 
interesting story of the progress of 
the game in Japan. The Tokyo Golf 
Club is one of the leading clubs of 
the Empire and has an_ excellent 
9-hole links in Tokyo. 

“Owing to the popularity of the 
game and the tremendous demand 
for memberships in the club,”’ said 
Fovargue, ‘‘as well as the fact that 
the lease of the present premises will 
expire inside the next two years, the 
directors decided to take additional 
ground and build an 18-hole course 
that would be adequate for their 
membership. A building committee 
consisting of Messrs. Zenzaburo 
Tanaka, Komei Otani and Hajime 
Kawasaki, all enthusiasts in the 
game, was appointed and a new site 
for the clubhouse and grounds  se- 
cured. This is located at Hodagaya, 
about two miles from the Yokohama 
station and approximately twenty 
miles from Tokyo station. Trains 
from the city are frequent and there 
is a fair motor road from both Yoko- 








hama and Tokyo. The clubhouse will” 


be located on a commanding site, 
from which there is obtained a_won- 
derful panorama of the bay of Tokyo 
and Yokohama harbor, where ships 
of all nations are seen coming and 
going, while from the other side the 
prospect includes the low hills, and 
higher mountains with peerless Fuji 
dominating the landseape on the 
skyline. The land is rolling in char- 
acter and affords many natural haz- 
ards and traps, and when completed 
under the present layout will be the 
finest golf course in the Far East 
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and one of the best in the world. In 
planning the course it was devel- 
oped that the first tee, the ninth 
green, the tenth tee and the eight- 
eenth green all fall within fifty yards 
of the clubhouse.”’ = 

In deseribing the holes of the new 
course, Fovargue said: ‘‘The first 
hole (four hundred and ten yards 
long) requires a good drive and a 
long iron shot over the rice paddies 
to a green located at the end of a 
valley. The second hole (three hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards in length) 
instead of being an island fairway 
and green of the description popular 
in America today is a hill fairway 
and a hill green, the garden and fair- 
way being separated by rather deep 
but playable ravines. The third hole 
(one hundred and thirty-five yards) 
is played from the tee located on the 
side of a high hill and down to a 
picturesque shelf green, surrounded 
by cherry trees. 

The fourth hole (410 yards) one of 
the finest two shot holes in the coun- 
try, is played from an elevated tee 
and a good drive is needed to place 
you within reaching distance from 
the green, owing to a large hill which 
necessitates a carry of 180 yards. The 
green is situated right at the head 
of a gentle valley. The fifth hole 
(470 yards) is also played from a 
high point which commands a view 
of both Yokohama harbor and Mt. 
Fuji. A drive of 225 yards will 
place you in a position, where the 
green can be reached, as it is slightly 
a down hill drive. The green is situ- 
ated in a grove of pine trees. 

“The sixth hole (170 yards) is 
played from a tee located among 
some pine trees and you drive over 
rice paddys to a green situated be- 
tween two hills. This calls for a 
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very accurate shot in order to reach 
the green, owing to the fact that 
there are traps all around them. 
“The seventh hole (380 yards) — 
and a dog leg hole—is played from 
the foot of a hill and requires a drive 
of 220 yards to reach the fairway 
leading to the green, This is situ- 
ated on the top of a hill through an 
alley of pine trees. It is probably 
the only hole of kind ever known, 
For the eighth hole (an elbow hole 
of 390 yards) a good drive will place 
a player within easy reach of the 
green, but woe be to the second shot 
if sliced. The green is very pleas- 
antly located through an alley of 
small growing shrubbery on both 
sides of the fairway, as well as at 
the back of the green. The ninth 
hole (385 yards) is played over a 
gully, 145 yards from the tee and a 
good drive of 220 to 230 yards will 
place a player in a position to see 
the green which is located off the 
northeast corner of the clubhouse. 
The tenth hole (410 yards) with a 
tee located 100 feet directly in front 
of the clubhouse, is an elbow hole 
and played over a deep ravine. Any 
player having the courage to try to 
cut off twenty or thirty yards, can 
do so by driving over a clump of 
cedar trees, 130 yards from the tee, 
placing him in a comfortable position 
to reach the greens with a full iron 
shot. Q yards) 



















The eleventh hole (3° 
is played from a tee on the side of a 
hill over a paddy field and ravine 
150 yards in length. The green can- 
not be seen from the tee, although a 
good drive will place the player in 
such a position that he will view one 
of the finest located greens on the 
course and one which also calls for a 
very aceurate mashie shot to stay on 
the green. This green is surrounded 
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WHEN MOUNTING KODAK PICTURES 


nan 
Album or on Anything 





No paste 
needed 


Po a Coro 


Quick — Easy — Artistic 


10c Buys 100 in U. S. A. 
15c Buys 100 in Other Lands. 
Order them through your photo supuyly 
dealer or write us direct. 
ENGEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. J-D, 4711-17 North Clark Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


if you are troubled with Nausea or 
Headache while traveling on “Train, 
Trolley, Motor, etc., ure MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY, the one preventive 
of Nausea, and used by travelers the 
world over. 

Contains no habit-forming drugs. 

For sale at all leading drug stores. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO, Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 











Wells " 
‘j Fargo 


Nearer) 





Which Is 
Your Banking Need? 


This bank extends its broad facilities 








—to THE AMERICAN Hous. seeking to expand 
its business in foreign fields. 


—to THE Foreicn House extending: its 
activities to the American field. 


—to THE TRAVELER whom it always welcomes 
and to whom its courtesies are especially 
extended. 

San Francisco's Oldest Bank 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $11,000,000 





Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank 


of San Francisco 
“Since 1852” 






Market at Montgomery 
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by traps and an overplayed shot will 
put him out of bounds. The twelfth 
hole (240 yards in length) is the 
only real blind hole on the course, 
as it 1s played into a valley with the 
green located at the head and an 
overplayed shot will put you in the 
rice paddy, which is fifty feet below 
the tee. The thirteenth hole (430 
yards) is played from a tee located 
on top of a hill, over the rice pad- 
dies to the fairway, which starts 
about 140 yards from the tee and up 
a grade of about 30 per cent. This 
requires a well negotiated drive of 
over 220 yards to give you a view 
of the green, located in a pine grove. 
The green 1s well guarded with traps 
and none but a skilled player can 
negotiate this hole in par. The four- 
teenth hole (205 yards in length) is 
played from the edge of the rice 
paddies up an incline of about 40 
per cent grade. The green is located 
at the edge of one of the famous 
boulevards of Japan, known as the 
Okana Highway and is one of the 
finest one shot holes that one has 
ever played. The fifteenth hole (525 
yards in length) is played from a 
tee located on top of the hill, where 
the green can be seen in the distance 
down a valley and over a rice paddy 
that requires one of the surest tee 
shots in order to get within hailing 
distance of the green. The contour 
of the ground will not permit a 
player getting home in two, unless 
the shots are of extraordinary length. 
This green is situated in the corner 
of the club property and can be 
viewed by automobilists traveling the 
highway. The sixteenth hole (400 
yards in length) is played through 
one of the famous bamboo tree groves 
in Japan. A hooked or sliced shot is 
very apt to be badly punished. Two 
hundred and sixty yards from the tee 
there is a natural sunken grass hol- 
low which is probably the only thing 
of its kind ever seen on the golf 
course. The green is situated on a 
hillside, surrounded by traps which 
must be negotiated with a well placed 
iron shot. The seventeenth hole (a 
short hole of 140 yards) is played 
through an alley of pine trees with 
a tee situated on the side of a hill 
and played over a deep ravine. The 
green is surrounded by traps with 
several very large pine trees on 
either side and hack of green, mak- 
ing a very pleasant hole to view from 
the tee. The eighteenth hole (350 
yards in length) is a very decided 
dog legged hole and requires a very 
accurate tee shot of 200 yards in or- 
der to see the green, which is located 
at the northwest corner of the club- 
house beside a grove of plum trees. 
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World Business 


Men of vision head our Foreign Trade 
Department; men who are well schooled 
in the practices of foreign exchange; men 
endowed with keen business sense, and backed 
by banking facilities that are international in 
scope. 


Importers and exporters will realize the acme 
of efficient service by placing their foreign 
exchange business in the hands of this strong, 
progressive bank. 


LADD & TILTON 


BANK 


OLDEST IN THE NORTHWEST 
































Cable Address, ae cap oie PORTLAND, ORE., 
eral Re: 
| LADD System U.S.A. 
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© “igs| Amagnificent structure with an 
~| unsurpassed view from the top 
- | of Nob Hill 





famous 
Hotel where 
Restful Quietness 
Rofreshes Travelerss 
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High up on Nob Hill, overlooking all San Francisco and the 
bay region, the Fairmont Hotel offers many unusual refinements 


of service to the discriminating traveler. 


Away from the noise and bustle of the city and yet within five 
minutes’ ride of the center of the financial and shopping districts, 
the quiet, restful, homelike atmosphere of the Fairmont appeals 
to particular people. 
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Fairmont 
Hotel 


Unobtrusively perfect service —excellent cuisine —- beautiful 


RY 


We 


appointments —a truly. magnificent view — these are but a few 
of the refinements of service which have made the Fairmont 
Hotel so popular among those who travel. * 


Whether you spend six months in San Francisco, or but a day— 
in either case you will find the Fairmont an ideal hotel in which 


to stay. 


Main Building of the 
Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
with its spacious Loun 
room and Distinguish 
Architecture 


Pasadena, California 
Charles E:W.Moore Manager 


NOB HILL SAN FRANCISCO 


D.M.LINNARD Lessee LeROY LINNARD Mgr. 
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NOSATSU AND THE NOSATSU KAI 
(Continued from page 45) 

is properly introduced, and who will pay the small fee, 
may become a member. He need not even reside in Tokyo 
but may send and receive nosatsu through the society by 
letter. There are no fixed dues. A list of all who partici- 
pate in each meeting is kept and a charge is made to each 
to defray the cost of the room, tea, cake, ete. At present 
this amount is 80 sen per person. If one enters a series 
he must pay yen 2.80 to cover the cost of making enough 
nosatsu to distribute in his name to the other members. 
Naturally, if anyone wishes to issue a special nosatsu, pro- 
vide special entertainment, or the like, such expense would 
be extra for his account. Further, those who are chosen 
as leaders of the meeting have extra expenses to meet. 
Some stress is laid on this question of expense, as it indi- 
cates the democratic nature of the meetings. 

It is now proposed to describe in some detail the meet- 
ing for January, 1920, which was a typical gathering. 

The first intimation of the meeting is the receipt of a 
combination announcement and invitation got up in the 
form of a four-unit nosatsu. This is written in a facetious 
manner and with such plays on words with allusions to 
monkeys as to make the translation impracticable. It an- 
nounces that the leaders will be ‘‘All of You’’ and that 
the subj et will be the Monkey, since this is Monkey y 
There is also a drawing featuring the stork design (w! hich 
is especially appropriate to the beginning of the year) 
of the dress of a Manzai dancer, this dress being used only 
in the month of January. The whole is drawn up by Baido 
and bears his seal. 

About eight o’clock we arrived at the Idzumi-bashi 
“Club”? in Kanda, where the meeting is scheduled to take 
place. The hall was a large, two-storied building of for- 


























WHEN visiting 
Los Angeles you 
will find it to 
advantage to 


sojourn at Hotel 
Clark. Every 


luxury, 


desired 
refinement and convenience. Situated in the heart of the city. Easily accessible 


to theatres, stores and public buildings. 
sions, just a few steps away. Write for illustrated folder. 


FREE AUTO BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS. 


FIVE HUNDRED and FIFTY-FIVE 
ROOMS with private bath 
F. M. DIMMICK 


Lessee and 
Manager 


Both European and 
American Plans 











Car lines to beaches, mountains, mis- 


eign appearance. But this appearance, like the name 
“*Club,”’ is totally misleading. It was thin stucco without 
and semi-Japanese style within. The room was probably 
20 feet by 80 feet, and was well filled when we came in 
with Mr. Maebashi as our particular host. A place had 
been reserved for us before the tokunoma in which was a 
kakemona of a stork, Also a large placard had been pasted 
up bearing our name and the English word ‘‘welcome.’’ 
This somewhat embarrassed us until later placards were 
posted to announce the location of a fire, and to the effect 
that Ota Setcho and Maebashi would preside over a meet- 
ing to be held February 21st. It seems that pasting may 
become a habit. 

In due course we were introduced to Baido, who is a re- 
markable man. Te is now 80 years old; but hale, vigorous 
and the designer of most of the nosatsu at present issued, 
Even the societies in the other cities send to him for their 
best nosatsu. As has been stated, he is the fifth in descent 
from Toyokuni, a famous color print artist, and in true 
keeping with the wkioye tradition, he is a specialist in 
actors and the theatre. At this meetin per cent of the 
exchange nosatsu had designs derived directly from the 
theatre and in later meetings the percentage was much 
higher. Baido, bundled up in a heavy winter kimona, a 
muffler, and a large woolen cap, was not exactly what one 
would have expected so famous an artist to have looked 
like. 

Tea and cakes were brought, and as we sipped this we 
could note the bohemian character of the gathering and 
have the pleasure of meeting some of the members. There 
were some five women, three or four children, school boys, 
dignified sages, business men, workmen, carpenters, priests. 
A ‘mixed crowd,’’ indeed. Contrary to the spirit of stiff 
formality which prevails at most Japanese social gather- 
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ings, it was evident that all met here on terms of the ut- 
most cordiality and equality. 

We sat, talked, and drank tea for about two hours. Then 
there was a great stir of preparation for the presentation 
of the nosatsu. Each of us had a wooden tablet which 
authorized us to receive nosatsu. This was placed in front 
of us. Then various members, personally, or through an 
attendant, passed around the room leaving a nosatsu at 
each label. Thus every one in the series received a nosatsu 
from every other one. In this meeting there were fifty-two 
persons in the regular series, though special nosatu had 
been issued so that each one received sixty-eight in all. 

As stated in the invitation, the subject of the meeting 
was the Monkey. According to the Chinese and Japanese 
almanacs, the twelve signs of the zodiac are named for 
animals in the following order: Rat, Ox, Tiger, Hare, 
Dragon, Serpent, Horse, Goat, Monkey, Cock, Dog, Boar. 
‘These names are applied to the days and hours also, and 
to directions, ete. The year 1920 was the year of the Mon- 
key. Now, the twelve signs mentioned are combined with 
the ‘*Ten Celestial Stems’’ to make cyele. As sixty com- 
binations result we have a sexagenary cycle. On the 57th 
turn ‘‘Ko’’ comes up on the Celestial Stem circle ecombin- 
ing with ‘‘Shin’’ (Monkey) on the Sign circle. Thus the 
aith year is called in Japanese ‘‘Koshin’’ or ‘‘Ka-no-e 
Saru.’’ This year (and/or the day) is frequently repre- 
sented by a design of three monkeys known to all Japan- 
ese and many foreigners. The group is ealled ‘‘sam-biki- 
garu.’’ The idea commonly held by foreigners is that they 
represent the idea that evil should not be seen, or heard, 
or spoken. 

Another peculiar fact in regard to the AKoshin year 1s 
that it was formerly the only year during which women 
were permitted to climb the sacred mountain, Fuji. Why 
should Fuji be connected with the Monkey? There is a 
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legend to the effect that after a terrible eruption of Nature 
it was on the Monkey hour of the Monkey day of the Mon- 
key month of the Monkey year that the smoke cleared 
away and disclosed Fuji to the startled gaze of man. 

Now, as 1920 was a Koshin year, as well as a Monkey 
year, it will be seen that the Monkey was a peculiarly ap- 
propriate subject for the January meeting. Accordingly, 
all nosatsu prepared for this meeting had drawings show- 
ing monkeys, alluding to famous stories of monkeys, names 
suggesting monkeys, reproducing famous paintings of mon- 
keys, ete. It may be of interest to indicate the sources. 

This series of fifty-two were standard one-unit size 
nosatsu. All bore at the top, as what might be called the 
‘‘rcen’’ for the series, a peculiar design called the ‘‘kuku- 
rizaru,’’ that is to say, ‘‘tied up monkeys.’’ Refer to Fig- 
ures 1 tod. The ‘‘kukurnzaru’’ are generally formed of 
cloth and are supposed to represent a monkey on his hack 
with his four legs and his head in the air. The resem- 
blance may not be noted without the suggestion, as the 
design is very much conventionalized, but it is plain 
enough when once observed. 

In the lower left-hand corner, (still refer to Figures 1 
to 5), in the form of a nosatsu about 1447x114”, black 
characters on a white background, the name and some- 
thing of the person issuing the nosatsu is shown. In Fig- 
ure 1 for example, the words ‘‘Uwo-kin—Hodogaya’’ are 
shown. This would indicate that a fish dealer, or a fish 
restaurant (‘‘uwo’’ is fish) had issued the nosatsu; and 
that one syllable of the name of the issuer was ‘‘kin.’’ 
Further, we know that he is located 1n Hodogaya, a small 
town a few miles from Yokohama, famous as one of the 
forty-three stations on the old Tokaido Road. Figure 2 
was issued by a man named Kanegawa, living in Osaka; 
Figure 3, by a man having a name with one syllable of 
the last name, being ‘‘Kawa’’ (say, Kawaguchi) and one 
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syllable of the first name being ‘‘Gen’’ (say, Gentaro). 
He is shown to live in Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

The designs are rich mines of folk-lore. Hence some of 
the stories are told in detail. 

The title of Figure 1 is ‘‘The Ghost Monkeys.’ The 
story runs something like this: Nichiren, the founder of 
the sect of Buddhism which now bears his name, was once 
preaching at Kamakura. Here he was set upon by persons 
not favorable to his doctrines and forced to flee to the 
mountains for safety. His temple in the meantime was 





fired. During his stay in the mountains, two white mon- 
keys appeared, fed him and ministered unto him. Since 
that time the white monkey has been semi-sacred. It is 


instructive to compare this with our story of Elijah and 
the ravens. 

Figure 2 is labeled ‘‘The Monkey of Shikoku.’’ The 
tale deals with a devout man named Sajibei, who was un- 
able, on account of illness, to complete the pilgrimage to 
the ‘‘Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku.”’ 

As a reward, apparently for his piety, a monkey made the 
pilgrimage in his place. And here the monkey is shown 
arrayed in the characteristic garb of a pilgrim, with a 
temple in the background. 

The story of ‘‘Songoku,’’ depicted in part in Figure 3, 
is very famous. In the year 629 the Chinese priest Yuan 
Chwan proceeded to India to perfect himself in the knowl- 
edge of Buddhism and to collect sacred relies and religious 
writings. He remained for seventeen years and returned 
to China with his purpose accomplished. It seems, how- 
ever, that this could not have been done without the help 
of supernatural beings, These were provided him in the 
form of a monkey, called ngoku’’; a boar, called 
“Chohakkai,’? and a demon. During Yuan Chwan’s 
journey he was obliged to perform a hundred and eight 
deeds as tests of his holiness. In our present picture, his 
monkey, who was endowed with magical powers, is shown 
assisting him in this matter by blowing a similar number 
of his own hairs, which as they were caught up by the wind 
were transformed into one hundred and eight doubles of 
Yuan Chwan, who underwent the series of tests in his 
stead. 

The inference in Figure 4 is not so clear. 








The title is 


they are; H. Yosh 





**San no sai.’’ The monkey is shown in full Shinto cere- 
monial with Fuji in the background. ‘‘Sanno’’ and 
‘*Hie’’ are titles under which is worshipped the aboriginal - 
deity of Izumo, who resigned his throne in favor of the 
Mikado’s ancestors when they came down from Heaven. 

The animal is regarded as the servant of the divinity 
of Hie. From this it will at least be seen that the legend 
ties back into the very ancient life of the people. 

The title for Figure 5 is ‘‘Hachiro Tametomo.’’ This 
is the name of a legendary hero of the 12th century. His 
life was full of picturesque adventure. However, the pic- 
ture deals with the directions or points of the compass and 
the fact that each of the twelve animals of the zodiac 
(which have been mentioned above) is assigned to a par- 
ticular point. The monkey’s direction is 8S. W. by W. In 
the picture he is shown, presumably, facing this direction, 
from whence comes a stork, and from whence comes the 
good or evil influence next to affect Tametomo’s life. 

So we might go on through the entire fifty-two designs. 
Each of them offers enticing vistas for exploration. It is 
hoped, however, that the examples given will afford an 
adequate idea of the manner in which the assigned subject 
is treated in the nosatsu designs, 

In addition to these proper exchange nosatsu certain 
men, and certain groups had issued special exchange 
nosatu for the meeting. Mostly these were larger than 
the unit size. Figure 6 was issued by two men and repre- 
sents a well-known painting where three monkeys are 
shown trying to obtain the reflection of the moon in the 
water. Note the characteristic notches in the border, indi- 
cating that this is a two-unit nosatsu. 

In conclusion it might be added that the making, past- 
ing, and exchange of nosatsu is but one of many customs 
in which even the casual visitor to Japan can interest him- 
self with satisfaction, and, perhaps, surprise. These cus- 
toms are folkways in the truest sense. There is no veneer, 
little change, no logic nor reason. They go back at once 
te the primitive thoughts, practices, and habits of the 
Japanese. And, if one could absorb them in all their 
multitudinous ramifications, he would be at least partially 
prepared to discourse of that subject which is presented to 
se many tourists on their return—‘‘The True Japanese.’’ 


















Here is a group of Mitsui men and their wives, taken on the Shinyo Maru, San Francisco, from left to right, 
Mrs. Yoshida and son Yukio, Nurse, Mrs. Teshima, Mrs. Ito, M. T. Teshima and Y. 
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Across the Pacific 
Along the Pathway 
of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the ‘Pathway of the 
Sun” along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 
for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 

The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and pleasure of passengers. 
The present fleet of the North American 
line consists of the following: 


8. S. “Taryo Maru’’—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons. Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

; “Smnyo Maru’’—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

8. S. “Tenyo Maru’’—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,398 tons. 

. “Srperta Marvu’’—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

8. 8. “Korea Marv”—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

S. S. ‘Persia Marv’’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 

S. S. TAIYO MARU 

This steamer was formerly the German 
liner “Cap Finisterre,” built for service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris and by that govern- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 

ration under the new name of Taiyo 
Maru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for service 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 


The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. ‘They are 





. driven by triple screw turbine engineswhich 


account for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one knots per 
hour. These ships are as finely equipped in 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table. Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade. ‘The table i unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
tioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


(Continued on page 64) 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 61) 


are driven by twin screw engines. They 
were built expecially for the Trans-Pacific 
trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 

Its passenger accommodations are amid- 


ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 
light and ventilation. All rooms are com- 
fortable. 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


maintained between Japan and Portland 
Oregon, via San Francisco eastbound, and 
from Portland to the Orient direct west- 
bound with sailings practically every 
month. 

In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 
by way of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

Another freight service is from Sin apore 
to Havana, Cuba, by way of Japan, China 
Honolulu, San Francisco, New Orleans an 
Havana. 

On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


designed particularly for this trade. These 
at present are 
Cuoro Maru Koyo Marv 


Merro Maru 
KaisHo Maru 


Rerrvo Maru 
Hayo Maru 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


In connection with the _ trans-Pacific 
service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 
Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
via Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore., San Pedro (Los 
Angeles), Salina Cruz, Balboa (Ancon), 
Callao, Arica and Iquiqui. This is one of 


SAILING SCHEDULE—TOYO KISEN KAISHA 





STEAMERS | ieave | Sam Francisco) Henolals 
(1922) (1922) 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Jan. 9a.m 
Leave | Jan 3 p.m : 9 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Jan. 19 p.m 
Leave | Jan. 13 p.m.| * 19 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Jan. 30 a.m 
Leave | Jan. 24 p.m. . 30 p.m 
Persia Maru Arrive Feb. 18 p.m 
Leave | Feb. 11 p.m. . 19 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Feb. 27 a.m 
Leave | Feb. 21 p.m.]| * 27 p.m 
Siberia Maru Arrive Mar. 16 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 10 p.m. “* 16 p.m 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Mar. 24 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 18 p.m.{| “ 24 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Apr. 7 a.m 
Leave {| Apr. I p.m.| * 7 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Apr. 19 a.m. 
Leave | Apr. 13 p.m] “* 19 p.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive May 12 a.m. 
Leave | May 5p.m.| “ 12 p.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Mar. 17 a.m. 
Leave | May lipm.| “ 17 p.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive June 3 a.m. 
Leave | May 28p.m./| * 3 p.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive June 13 a.m. 
Leave | June 7p.m.| * 13 p.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive June 26 a.m. 
Leave | June 20 p.m.| * 26 p.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive July 11 a.m. 
Leave | July 5p.m.| “* 11 p.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive July 28 a.m. 
Leave | July 21 p.m. 7 28 p.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Aug. 4 a.m. 
Leave | July 29 p.m.{ * 4 p.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Aug. 21 a.m. 
Leave | Aug. 15 p.m. . 21 p.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Sept. 1 a.m. 
Leave | Aug. 26p.m.| * 1 p.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive Sept. 12 a.m. 
Leave | Sept. 6p.m.; * 12 p.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Sept. 27 a.m. 
Leave ! Sept. 21 p.m 7 29 p.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive Oct. 13 a.m. 
Leave | Oct 6 p.m : 13 p.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Oct. 23 a.m. 
Leave | Oct. 17 pm.; “* 23 p.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Nov. 6 a.m. 
Leave | Oct. 31 p.m.{ “ 6 p.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Nov. 16 a.m. 
Leave | Nov. 10 p.m./ “* 16 p.m. 


NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. 
their ports of embarkation the exact date of departure. - 
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‘Yokohama Kebe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkong 
(1922) 
Jan. 20 a.m./ Jan. 24 a.m./| Jan. 26p.m.;__........ Jan. 20am. ]__........ Feb. 1 a.m. 
. 23 a.m ‘ 25 p.m . 7 p.m 29 p.m 
Jan. 30 a.m.{| Feb. 3am.| Feb. 5p.m.|__........ Feb. 8 a.m Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 
Feb. 2 a.m . 4 p.m : 6 p.m. : 8 p.m - 13 p.m 
Feb. 10 a.m. /| Feb. l4 a.m. | Feb. 16p.m.| —........ Feb. 19 am Feb. 23 a.m Feb. 26 a.m. 
. 13 a.m ‘i 15 p.m . 17 p.m . 19 p.m 24 p.m 
Mar. 4a.m./ Mar. 8p.m.| __........ MSr. 12D an. | sacéeade 4, Selaxcsuna Mar. 17 a.m. 
7 a.m . 9 p.m . 3 a.m. 
. | Mar. 10 a.m./| Mar. l4a.m./| Mar. 16p.m.|__........ Mar. 19 a.m 
. . 13 a.m . 15 p.m " ie PMs | nies = 1O-Ds fh) 4x basen Mar. 22 a.m. 
.| Mar. 27 a.m. | Mar. 31 a.m Apr. 4a.m.| Apr. 7 a.m 
oo ee 30 a.m.{| Apr. Ipm.| __........ . 5 p.m : CPM: | Adaades Apr. 10 am. 
.{ Apr. 4a.m.j;| Apr. 8a.m./ Apr. 10 p.m. Apr. 13 a.m Apr. 17 a.m 
7 as 7 a.m. . 9 p.m . PPM |! kaweeadents . 13 p.m 18 p.m Apr. 20 a.m. 
.| Apr. 18 a.m. | Apr. 22 a.m./| Apr. 24 p.m Apr. 27 a.m 
a 21 a.m = 23 p.m 7 25 pm.{| ........ : S00: wxtewines Apr. 30 a.m. 
Apr. 30 a.m.|} May 4a.m./ May 6p.m May 9am. } May 13 a.m 
May 3 a.m . 5 p.m : (i: va rr eee : 9p.m.' * 14 p.m May 16a.m. 
May 25 a.m./| May 28 p.m June 1 p.m. 
. 27 a.m . 29 p.m.| __........ . re a | a (ee re cee June 6am 
May 28 a.m.| June tam.| June 3 p.m. June 6a.m. | June 10 a.m 
. 31 a.m . 2 p.m SP) ve. ass : 6 p.m. : ll p.m. | June 13 a.m. 
June 14 a.m. / June 18 a.m June 22 a.m. | June 25 a.m. 
: 17 a.m . 9p.m.|] ........ ? 23 p.m. | * 25D: |) seers June 28 a.m. 
June 24 a.m./ June 28 a.m. | June 30 p.m. July 3am. | July 7am 
. 27 a.m . 29 p.m.j July lpm.|__........ : 3p.m. | ° 8 p.m. | July 10 a.m. 
July 7am./] July llam.| July 13 p.m July 16 a.m. | July 20 am 
. 10 a.m . 12 p.m . l4p.m.| —........ . 16 p.m. : 21 p.m. | July 23 a.m 
July 22 a.m. | July 26am. /] July 28 p.m July 31am. | Aug. 4 a.m 
. 25 a.m * 27 p.m 7 29 p.m. |... . 31 p.m. ” 5 p.m Aug. 7 a.m 
Aug. 10 a.m. | Aug. 14 p.m Aug. 18 p.m 
. 13 a.m . IDPs keke “ ISB 4) 6 0 asteweee: 6h ewes Aug. 23 a.m 
Aug. 15 a.m. } Aug. 19 a.m. | Aug. 21 p.m Aug. 24 a.m. | Aug. 28 a.m 
, 18 a.m . 20 p.m . 22p.m.|__........ . 24 p.m. ° 29 p.m Aug. 31 a.m. 
Sept. 1 a.m./ Sept. 5 a.m Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m. 
4 a.m . 6p.m.| ........ : 10 p.m oe en er Sept. 15 a.m. 
Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 16 a.m. | Sept. 18 p.m Sept. 23 p.m. | 
| : 15 a.m 17 p.m 7 IO Oe tk ctae Fo Asien te 24 p.m Sept. 26 a.m. 
| Sept. 23 a.m. | Sept. 27 a.m. ] Sept. 29 p.m Oct. 2am. !Oct. 6a.m 
° 26 a.m . 28 p.m _ 30 p.m.| —......... : 2 p.m. . 7 p.m Oct. 9am 
Oct. 8a.m.| Oct. 12 a.m./} Oct. 14 p.m Oct. 17 a.m. | Oct. 21 a.m | 
? 11 a.m “ 13 p.m , lpem.|  ........ . 17 p.m. , 22 p.m Oct. 24 a.m 
| Oct. 26 a.m. | Oct. 30 p.m Nov. 3 p.m 
| . 29 a.m is 31 Weise lg eeieaas . OOM 3 ceeacienes ‘|  <ceeanacd Nov. 8 a.m 
Nov. 3a.m.| Nov. 7 a.m. | Nov. 9 p.m Nov. 12 a.m. | Nov. 16 a.m 
7 6 a.m ” 8 p.m " WPM |) weeks . 12 p.m. : 17 p.m Nov. 19 a.m 
Nov. 17 a.m. | Noy. 21 a.m Nov. 25 a.m. | Nov. 28 a.m. | 
. 20 a.m . 7d sD | | ae (ere ' 26 p.m : 2a DIN. 1 wees Dec. 1am 
Nov. 27 a.m. | Dec. 1la.m.| Dec. 3p.m Dec. 6 a.m. 
. 30 a.m i 2p.m.|; °* 4p.m./_........ 7 6p.m. |] ........ Dec. 9 a.m 





Passengers should ascertain from the Company's Agents at 


the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all large and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 


S. S. ‘‘Anyo Marv’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 
Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 


SAN FRANCISCO,JAPAN, HONGKONG LINE 
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EASTWARD TO AMERICA 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 

S. S. ‘‘Raxkuyo Marv’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company in 
Japan for the South American trade. It 
is approximately 460 feet long, 58 feet beam 
and 38 feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and is equipped with 
geared twin-screw engines. 


S. S. ‘‘Ginyo Marv’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. | 


S. S. “Boxuyo Marv’’—Same type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 


S. S. “Servo Marv’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 


With these steamers in service, the South 
American line will be the best equipped 
steamer line in that trade. 


FOR THE YEAR 1922 


Hongkong :; : 
Lay Keelung | Shanghai | Dairen | Nagasaki | Kobe | Shimize | Yokohama | Honolulu | San Francisce) STEAMERS 
Days 
Docking 
10 Feb. Il pm.] —...... Feb. 14 a.m.| _...... Feb. 16 a.m./Feb. 18 a.m.| ...... Feb. 20 p.m.|Mar. 3 p.m.|Mar. 10 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
“ 14 p.m * 17am.) * 19 p.m “22 p.m.| “ 4 a.m 
9 Feb. 24p.m.]__...... Feb. 27 a.m.! —...... Mar. lam.|Mar. 3am.! ...... Mar. 5p.m.jMar. 16 p.m.|/Mar. 23 p.m.| Korea Maru 
“ 27 p.m. . 2a.m.| * 4 p.m . 7p.m.| * 17am 
8 Mar. 9p.m.|__...... Mar. 12am.! __...... Mar. 14a.m.jMar. 16a.m.| _...... Mar. 18 p.m./Mar. 29 p.m.jApr. 5 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
* 12 p.m. *“ 15am.) * 17 p.m “  20p.m.| ‘* ” 30 a.m. 
Survey 
12 Mar. 29p.m.[| ...... | svaeeee Apr. 2p.m.|_...... Apr. 6a.m./}__...... Apr. 8p.m.|Apr. 21 p.m.jApr. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
. 3 a.m - 7 a.m *“ 10 p.m.| * 22 am. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 4p.m.| Apr. 6am./Apr. 8am} ...... Apr. 10 a.m.jApr. 12a.m./} __...... Apr. 14 p.m.jApr. p.m.|May 2p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
13 “ 6 p.m.| “ 8 p.m. “  llam.| * 13pm “16 p.m.) “ 26 a.m. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 21 p.m.|__...... Apr. 2%a.m.jApr. 26 a.m.) ...... Apr. 30am.|__...... May 2p.m.jMay 13 p.m.|May 20 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
11 *“ 24p.m.! * 227 p.m May l1p.m 7 4p.m.| “ 14 a.m. 
Survey May lip.m. {May 3a.m.jMay 5am./}__...... May 7a.m.jMay 9a.m.|__...... May ll p.m.jMay 22 p.m.J/May 29p.m.j Tenyo Maru 
11 . 3 p.m.| “ 5 p.m. ' 8am.| * 10p.m *“ 13pm.| * 23 a.m. 
Survey 
Docking May 13 p.m. |May 15 a.m./May 17 a.m.) __...... May 19 a.m.jMay 21 a.m./ __...... May 23p.m.jJune 3 p.m./June 10 p.m.| Korea Maru 
13 °* 12pm.) “* 17 pm. *“ 2am.) “ 22 p.m “25 p.m.| * 4 a.m. 
Survey 
king May 29 p.m. |May 3lam.jJune 2am./__...... June 4a.m.jJJune 6am.| ...... June 8p.m.\June 14 p.m.JJune 26 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
13 * 31pm. “ 2 p.m. . 5 a.m.| “ 7 p.m * 10pm.} * 20am 
Docking June 13 p.m.[{ ...... | wee eee June 17 p.m.|__...... June 21am.}...... June 23p.m.\July 6p.m.|July 14 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7 * 18 a.m * 22 a.m “ 25 p.m.| * 7 a.m. 
8 June 21 p.m. |June 23 a.m.|June 25 a.m} ...... June 27 a.m.jJyne 29 a.m.JJuly lam.July 2am.|/July 13 p.m.jJuly 20 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
“ 23 p.m.| * 25 p.m. “28 am.| * 30pm.| ° lp.m.| * 4p.m.j “ 14 a.m. 
9 July @Tpm.] ...... July 10a.m.JJuly 12 am.| _...... July 16a.m.jJJuly 18 a.m.j/July 19 am.|July 30 p.m.j/Aug. 6p.m.| Siberia Maru 
“  10p.m.| “* 13 p.m “ 7pm. * 8pm} * apm.) * 3lam 
Docking July 19 p.m. July 2lam.JJuly 23am.) —...... July 25a.m.jJJuly 27 a.m.|July 29 a.m.|July 30 a.m.jAug. 10 p.m.jAug. 17 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
9 “21pm. ° 23 p.m. “ 26am.) “ 28p.m.| * 29 p.m.jAug. lpm} * 11am ‘i. 
7 July 30 p.m. |Aug. lam.JjJAug. 3am] _...... Aug. 5a.m.jAug. 7a.m.jAug. 9 a.m./Aug. 10 a.m.j/Aug. 21 p.m.|.Aug. 28 p.m.| Korea Maru 
. 1 p.m.| “ 3 p.m. . 6a.m.| “ 8 p.m.| “ 9pm.}“* 12pm) °*° 22am 
7 Aug. 14 p.m. /Aug. 16 a.m.jAug. 18 am./} __...... Aug. 20 a.m.jAug. 22 a.m.j/Aug. 24 a.m.j/Aug. 25 a.m. Sept. 5 p.m.jSept. 12 p.m.) Shinyo Maru 
*“ 146p.m.}| * 18 p.m. “  2lam.) * 23pm.) * 24pm. “ 27 p.m. 6 a.m 
6 AQg@: 2p -hwaee | waaeds Sept. 2p.m.| ...... Sept. 6am. ...... Sept. 8 p.m. Sept. 21 p.m.'Sept. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7 3 a.m 7 a.m “10 p.m. 22 a.m 
Docking Sept. 9 p.m Sept. 11 a.m Sept 13 a.m.| ...... Sept. 15 a.m Sept 17 a.m Sept. 19 a.m.|/Sept. 20 p.m.jOct. 1 p.m./Oct. 8p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
g 1l p.m 13 p.m. : 16 a.m 18 p.m 19p.m.| ‘* 22pm.) “ 2 a.m 
Docking Sept. 23 p.m. | ...... Sept 26 a.m. Sept. 7 oe Oct. 2am.) ...... Oct. 4pm./Oct. 15 p.m.jOct. 22 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
8 26 p.m. 29 p.m ‘ 3 p.m. 6p.m.} “* 16am 
8 Oct. 4p.m. |Oct. 6am.jOct. 8am} ...... Oct. 10 a.m.'Oct. 12 a.m.| ...... Oct. 14 p.m.jOct. 25 p.m.jNov. 1p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
‘ 6 p.m. “ 8 p.m. *“  llam.| “ 13 p.m. “16 p.m.| * 26 a.m 
Docking Oct. 18 p.m. |Oct. 20 a.m.j/Oct. 22 am.] ...... Oct. 24a.m.jOct. 26 a.m.} ...... Oct. 28 p.m.!Nov. 8 p.m.|Nov. 15 p.m.| Korea Maru 
9 “ 20 p.m.}| “ 22 p.m “  2am.| ‘* 27 p.m. “ 30pm! * 9 a.m 
Docking Nov. 2p.m.]/__...... Nov. 5a.m./_...... Nov. 7a.m.|Nov. Q9a.m.| —...... ‘Nov. 11 p.m.|Nov. 22 p.m.|Nov. 29 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
9 . 5 p.m 8am.!| “ 10p.m. “ 13 p.m.) * 23 am 
Docking Nov. 19 Pittis:| <ceaee [| —eevues Nov. 19 p.m.| _...... Nov. 23 a.m.| —...... Nov. 25 p.m./Dec. 8p.m.j/Dec. 16 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7 “20 a.m. < 24 a.m. *“ 27 p.m.) * § a.m 
7 Nov. 26 p.m. |Nov. 28 a.m.|Nov. 30 a.m. ee Dec. 2a.m.,.Dec. 4am.] __...... Dec. 6p.m./Dec. 17 p.m.|Dec. 24 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
“ 28 p.m.| * 30 p.m. . 3 a.m | ze 5 p.m. ‘ 8 p.m. “ 18 a.m. (1928) 
7 Dec. 8p.m.|__...... Dec. ll a.m.|Dec. 13 a.m.| ...... Dec. 17 a.m.| ...... Dec. 19 p.m.|Dec. 30 p.m.JJan. 6p.m.| Siberia Maru 
* lpm. * 14pm * 18 p.m. “21 p.m. * 31 a.m 
(1923) 
9 Dec. 18 p.m. |Dec. 20a.m.)/Dec. 22 am.} _...... Dec. 24 a.m./Dec. 26 a.m.|_...... Dec. 28 p.m.jJan. 8p.m.|Jan. 15 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
. “ 2pm.) * 22pm. “ 25 a.m.| * 27 p.m. *“ 30pm.) “ 9 a.m. 





Stay of Steamers.—The stay of steamers at intermediate ports of call is about asfollows: Honolulu 12 hours; Yokohama westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 
24 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; es uaa 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 hours; Manila 36 hours; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These figures are approximate and subject to change as 


the requirements of schedule may deman 


d 
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ORIENTAL HOTEL—KOBE 
FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 
Cable Address: “Oriental” KOBE American Plan—Rates on Application 


Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section in Japan, European Steward. Completely Equipped Garage. 
of the City. Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the jew Banquet Ballroom and Theatre recently completed and 


American Hatoba. Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed now open for Private Dances, Receptions, Theatricals, Dinners, 
view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. Fireproof, Lectures, Concerts, Motion Picturesy and ‘meetings of ‘all Kinds 
Steel, Stone and Brick Building. Hot and Cold Running Banquet’ capacity, 350 persons; concert capacity, 700 persons. 
Water, Steam Heat and Telephones in Every Room. Electric Completely equipped stage with scenery, lights’ and dressing 
Elevator Service. Large and Handsome Foyer. Best Orchestra rooms. Earopean steward in charge. 


Under the Personal Direction of KENT W. CLARK 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 
“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


OYO KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 

inthe principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
The full list of these representatives is given 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
service in their power to those who request 
their assistance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world. 





sed? TO, XIswy EAtSn 
ice: 
Beaceat “Otice: Yekohwne 
San Francisco Office: 


Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 
‘New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
‘AND MEXICO 
Akron, Ohio 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank. 
C.D. Honodle, Union Passenger Depot. 
Rubber City Savings Bank. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cunard Line, 55 North Forsyth St. 
D, Asbury, Gen. Agent Southern Pacific Co., 
310 Healy Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 
Am. Express Co,, 19 E. Baltimore St. 
W. B. Johnson, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
402 Hartman Bldg. 
Bin m, Ala. 
8. J. Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘5 Woolworth Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St, 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington St. 
Wm. H. Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 
‘grees St. 





‘& Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. 

Marster’s Tours, 248 Washington St. 

Am, Express Co., 43 Franklin St. : 

E. 8, Leavitt, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co. 
12 Milk St. ‘ 

Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 

8.B, St. John, D.P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washington St. 

ELC, Pate, G. A., Western Pacific, 480 Old South 





Digitized by Goc gle 


Buffalo, New York 
Am. Express Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo Trust Co. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
First National Bank. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘Cosmopolitan Tours Co. 511 Traction Bldg. 

American Express Co., 4th and Race Sta. 

H. F. Kern, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘th and Vine Sts. sates 

W. H. Connor, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
704 Union Central Bldg. 

F.G. Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 


Chicago, Tl. 
Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St, 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 
‘Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 
Universal Marine: Agency 142 So. Clark 
C. L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
C, [, MeFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 












Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 
‘58 East Washington St. 
J.R. Moriarty, D.P. A., Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 
JL. Hohl, G. A., Western Pacific, 700 Westmin- 
ster Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square. 
The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth 
land Trust Bl 
Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 733 Euclid Ave. 
‘Am, Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St. 
P. Palmateer, D’ P. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bldg. 
JH. Harper, G. A., West’n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg. 
Calexico, Cal. 
G.O. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific. 
Denver, Colo. 
‘American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 
ED. Whitley, Denver B.S. ‘and Tourist Agency. 
“17 St. 
F. W. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
pane ae 
J.B Ball, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 304 U. 8. 
W. K. Cuniduff, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
18th & California. 
8. Ban & Co., 2009 Larimer St. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
‘D. M. Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 209 


it. Cleve- 

















Fifth St. 
C. A, Moore, G. A., Santa Fe, 616 Flynn Bldg. 
H.W. Warren, D."P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Ry., Union Station. 
Detroit, Mich. 


‘Cunard Line, 36 Washington Boulevard. 
Am. Express Co., 25 Fort St. West. 
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W. W. Hale, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘211 Majestic Bldg. 
Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
17 Lafayette Blvd. 
F, T. Hendry, Gen. Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bldg. 
H, I. Scofield, G. A., Western Pacific, Detroit Sav- 
ings Bk. Bldg. 
M.S. Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bldg. 
Bi Paso, Tex. 
‘Southwestern 8. S. Agency, Ist Nat. Bank Bldg 
El Centro, Cal. 
‘Security Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
8. J. Anderson, 311 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
F. C. Hogue, G.'A., Western Pacific 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Highland Bark State Bank. 
Hot 


Ark. 
‘Leon Numainville, Mo. Pac. Ticket Office, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
J.M. Hardy, 707 Walnut St. 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hotel Meuhlebach. 
American Expreas Co., 1125 McGee St. 
LB. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Seth Rhodes, A. G. P. A., 805 Walnut St, 
Geo. Hageabuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut St. 
E.C. Roxbury, G: A., West. Pac., 112 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
sles Cal. 
KenceanExprae Co, 18 Brod 
‘merican Ex; ., 782 8. Broadway. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, Hotel Alexandria. 
D. W. Ferguson, 751 8. Spring St, 
Equitable 8. 8. Agency, Ist and Spring Streets. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
. D. Wilson, 58 North Main St. 
L.C. Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
E.G. Clay, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
Grand Ave. 
American Express Co., 366 Broadway. 
O. F. Meltzer, 205 East Water St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 
‘Cunard Line, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Nils Nilsen, 127 8. Third St. 
American Express Co., 619 Marquette 
E. H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 125 
‘South Third St. 
G. F. MeNeil, G. P. A., N. P. Ry. Co., 
522 Second Street. 
Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 
Newark, N. J. 
American Express Co., 876 Broad St. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Limited 








Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand 
Tientsin Line—Every Three Days 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
and Canton Line—Every Five Days 


The Steamers of this Company 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- 
commodation and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai 
and Japan Line—Every Ten Days 


These Steamers maintain a 
Regular Service between Cal- 
cutta and Kobe, calling at 
Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Moji when Westward bound. 


A Weekly Service is maintained between 

Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. 

Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
Port on Friday Afternoon. 





Jardine Matheson @ Co. 
Limited 
General Managers at Hong Kong 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER 
WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 


BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 


ings or specifications 


MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


San Francisco 


Go 


T. K. K. Agents 


New York, N. Y. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadway. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th Ave. & 245 Broadway. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
McCann's Tours, Marbridge Bldg., B’rdw’y at 34th. 
Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th Ave. 
Marster's Tours, 1123 Broadway. 
Gillespie, Kinports and Beard, 59 W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. 
Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 
Edwin H. Low's Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. Express Co., 65 Broadway and 118 W. 39th. 
International Sleeping Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 506 5th Ave. 
J. E. Courtney, G. A., Room 604, No. 305 Broadway 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 
American Express Co., St. Charles Hotel Bldg. 
Cunard 8S. S. Co., 205 St. Charles St. 

J. E. Lambert, St. Charles and Gravier Sts. 
Nogales, Ariz. 

T. G. Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 
Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 
Ogden, Utah 

W. B. Kenney, G. A., 318 Eccles Bldg. 

Goodman, Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 

Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 

E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
H.G. Bock, G. A., W. P. R. R. 806 W. O. W. Bldg. 
W. E. Bock, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 407 S. 15th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1338 Walnut St. 
Am. Express Co., 143 So. Broad St. 
Bartlett Tours Company, 200 So. 13th St. 
F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 
F. L. Feakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
G. C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 

8S. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cunard Line, 712 Smithfield St. 

Am. Express Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 

G. G. Herring, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 

C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg., 

J. T. Neison, G. A., Western Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 

Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. 

American I’xpress Co., 6th and Oak Sts. 

W. C. McBride, G. A., 415 a Bldg. | 
Portland, Me.—Robt. W. Reford Co., Inc., 198 Middle St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 


Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 


Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 E. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.—First Nationa! Bank. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 625 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 621-2nd Ave. 
American Express Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
W.H. Olin, A. G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
~ T. J Moore, Consolidated Ticket Office. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
E. A. Shewe, 10 South Main St. 
E. R. Jennings, G. A., Western Pacific, Clift Bldg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don. Dunann, care Pacific S. S. 
8. L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels Bldg. 
San Pedro, Cal.—H. M. Read, Agt. S. P. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
W.R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 
Am. Express Co., 9th and Locust St. 
G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
312 N. Sixth St. 
J. L. Carney, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 61! 
Olive St. 
E. H. Dallas, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 206 Arcade Bldg. 
L. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bldg. 
Stockton, Cal.—Crabtree’s TravelBureau. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
106 South 10th St. 
Washington, D. C. 
The Cunard Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 
American Express Co., 1328 F St. N. W. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 
Halifax, N. S. 
ee Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 


ts. 
Montreal, Que. 

Am. Express Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526 S. Catherine St., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 
St. John, N. B. 

he Robt. Reford Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis S. S. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line, 622 Hasting St. 

Winnipeg 

Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 

Thos. Cook & Sons. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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American Trading Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS 
Contractors, Engineers, Shipping 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


eer nieane PARI 

BR 
TOKYO USSELS 
YOKOHAMA ROTTERDAM 
KOBE. MARTINIQUE 
SHANGHAI HAVANA 
PEKING CARACAS 
HAN KOW MEXICO CITY 
TIENTSIN VERA CRUZ 
MILAN BUENOS AIRES 
SYDNEY ROSARIO 
MELBOURNE MONTEVIDIO 
PERTH RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRISBANE BAHIA 
ADELAIDE PERNAMBUCO 
MADRID SAO PAULO 


Publishers of 


“THE EXPORT WORLD 
AND HERALD” 


In English and Spanish 


ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Tales of the Sea 
Tales of See and 
Tales of the CCC 


Che Log 


OF THE CIRCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB 


Advertising Contract Blank and Rates 
upon application 


Stories and Articles by Celebrated 
Circumnavigators Covers and Cartoons 
by Circumarteditornankivell 
Circumbyspecialdispensationglackens 
and Mile. Lagrima Bonafoux 
The organ of the Circumnavigators 
Club printed bi-monthly for the 
pleasure of Circumnavigators, and 
those who ought to be. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This side of the C $1.00 
The other side of the C $1.50 


Cingle Copy, 20c 
J. H. BIRCH, Jr., Editor 


The Log of the 
Circumnavigators Club 
Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





MARINE INSURANCE 


You Can Insure Your Baggage 
on Sea and Land 


Against Fire and Theft and All the 
Perils of Navigation and 
Transportation 


AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
325 California St., San Francisco 


Castle & Cooke Ltd., Agts., Honolulu 
Settling Agents in all parts of the world 


PHONES: MAIN 5670 
19806 


YASUHARA CO, 


STEAMSHIP 


PROVISION SUPPLIES 
OFFICE 115 N. SAN PEDRO ST. 


Passenger Agent 
Toro Kisen Kaisa 
(ORIENTAL 8. 8. C0.) 


Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 
136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 


MEL. SCHWEITZER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





earn REA Rar ACES | 


PANAMA AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 


COLON—PANAMA 
BALBOA 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ANCON, C. Z. 
Cable Address: “PANACO” 


Agents in the Canal Zone and Republic 
of Panama for 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 
drenenenene: 
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(Continued from page 68) 
AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





Honolulu. Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
Young 
Hilo, C. Brewer & 
AGENTS IN CUBA 
Havana ---R. Dussag & Co. 
Santiago Desiderio Parreno 
Cienfuegos ...‘-.. “Cardona & Co. 


AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AME 
City of Mexico 
Salina Cruz, Mex. 
oa, Panama. 
{anzanillo, Mex. 
Mollendo, Peru. 
‘Montevideo, 
‘Argentine... 
Buenos Aires, 
‘Argentine 
Lima, Peru. 
Callao, Peru. 
Arica, Chile 
Iquipue, Chile 
Valparaiso, Chile 






Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term'l 
Panama Agencies Co, 

t'] Rys. of Mexico, Jose S. Razura, 
Mollendo Agency Co. 











American Express Co, 





trate Agencies. 
.R. Grace & Co. 

American Express Co. 

AGENTS IN EUROPE. 











London, Eng........Cunard 8. 8. Co. 
easCo.,6 Haymarket,S.W.1 
k & Sons, Ludgate Circus 
Liverpool, Eng. Co. 


ierietien Wistnnd MeomtentticivlasBodkinehan. 
Port Said, Egypt—Worms & Co 
AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





























Johanaesburg......Parry, Leon & Hayboe, Ltd 
alfisch Bay, Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.),Ltd. 
Luderitz Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Cape Town Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Port Elizabeth... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
East London Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, 
Durban. Parry, Leon & Hayhoe 
AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide Burns, Philp & Co., Lt 
Mellwraith, MacKacharn & Co., 
Brisbane 
Melbourne s 
Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Mackacharn & Co., 
Sydney. Son. 
‘Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 
Amoy Douglas, Lapraik & Co. 
Bangkok. iam Pexpeaton. 
Batavia... 
Bombay... : 
Grindlay & C 
Calcutta... _Phomus Gook & Son. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co 
Grindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 
Canton.............T. E. Griffith 
Chefoo ‘Cornabe, Eckford & Co, 
Chemulpo: Bennett & Co. 
Colombo... ‘Thomas Cook & Son. 
Delmege, Reid & Co. 
Dairen Dairen Kisen Kaisha 








Thomas Cook & Son. 
Bathgate & Co. 
Ringer & Co. 

King & Ramsay, Ltd. 
nal Sleeping Car Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 

Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. 





[Francis Peek & Co. 

"Phos. Cook & Son.” 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 
McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Worms & Co. 
eater 
‘Export and Tinpor 

Burns, Philp & Co. 
Rose taylor & Co., Ltd. 

L. Rondon & Co. 
“Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
‘Amano Kaisoten. 

Mealister & Co., Ltd. 
‘Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co.,Ltd. 
Bradley & Co. 
‘Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
"Liddell Bros, & Co. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
-Mitsui Busan Kaisha, Ltd. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
---Toyo Kisen 


NOTE—All offices of the principal rallwave i Gabor the 
United States; also all the offices of Cunard S. S., Me 
Thomas Cook. & Son; the American Express Co., and 
International Sle Caz Co., in all parts of the world, 
will quote rates and furnish tickets. 
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THOS. COOK & SON 
TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
BANKERS, ETC. 
“Travel Without Trouble” 
INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 


Z2opvupre 





Chief Office 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 
San Francisco, 53 Post Street 
New York, 245 Broadway 
Fenn ce cen eeenenenenennentn tment 


McCabe, Hamilton & 
Renny Co., Ltd. 


STEVEDORES 


SHIPS’ MAIL IN OUR CARE PROMPTLY 
DELIVERED 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


CODES: 
WATKINS, SCOTT'S, 9TH ED., A-t, A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
“RENNY" 


California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 
KULLMAN = & CO. 


Incorporat 
603 Wells Fi 
‘San Francisco, C: 
‘Cable Address “ 


“JAPAN" IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 
PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


CABLE ADDRESS “LANGLEY” 
‘A. B.C. CODE STH ED. IMPROVED 6TH ED. 
BENTLEY-WESTERN UNION § LETTER 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
2-0 FIRST STREET {1-21 STEVENSON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Directory of Highly Recommended Business Firms ses 
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LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 





William Cluff Company, 


INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


: IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
RENE AR, SRR ERC iee yc hac kee ARG Paice POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 
325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO concen te ee eee 


FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 


HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
K. 


SOSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


TELEPHONE NO. 685 


NO. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


WESTERN UNION 
BLISS, SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEGRAPH CODE 


Geo. Herrmann Company 


HOPS IN BALES AND CASES 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA AQUA AMMONIA 26° 
SOLVAY 73% CALCIUM CHLORIDE, SOLID AND 

GRANULATED 
PACKERS Of CROWN BRAND HOPS 


300 FRONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. ESCALLE J. DOASSANS 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINOS OF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONES: SUTTER 4870-4871 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE KEARNY 3117 


A. N. NELSON & CO. 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 
. EGGS, CHEESE, PROVISIONS 
SHIP SUPPLIES, CANNED GOODS 
SALT, SALT FISH, ETC. 


67-89 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS iN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 376! 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CANNED FRUIT, CANNED VEGETABLES 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, SHOES 
RUBBER SUNDRIES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


Shanghai, China Manila, P. I. 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND ORIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC ORIENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
EXPORT — IMPORT 
16 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWEN ALL CODES 


SMOKE ALEXANDER 


HUMBOLDT 


MILD HAVANA CIGARS 
Michalitschke Bros. & Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTERS SAN FRANCISCO 


G. F. NEWELL J. H. MARSHALL 
MarsnHacec-Newe ce Suppcy Co. 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
SUPPLIES AND GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 
PHONE SUTTER 6883 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 38830 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 


PACKERS 
ANTLER BRAND 
FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS, PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
GENERAL OFFICE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 


CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BAYLE, LACOSTE & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TRIPE, CALVES’ HEAOS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES, 
SWEETBREAD, LIVERS AND OX TAILS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
444 PINE STREET 


PHONES: 
FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF, 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“CRYSTAL”? ICE 
CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M’S. ARMY AND NAVY 
2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


J. W. LEGGETT B. OC. BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


516 BATTERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF: 
PHONE SUTTER 374 


HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CERTIFIED BABY MILK. 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 


BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. BRICK ICE CREAM DE- 
LIVERED TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 





H. N. Cook BELTING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LEATHER BELTING 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 











Oregon- Pacific Company 


WILCOX BUILDING 
| CABLES: POWLMAC 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Shipbrokers, Freight Forwarders and 
General Agents 


FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


SERVICES 


P ] Regular direct freight services to and from 
ort land to the Portland to Japan, China, Mexico, Panama 
Orient and and West Coast of South America. 


South America Regular direct passenger service to Japan 
and China from Valparaiso and other West 
Coast points, via Portland. 







JOINT SERVICES OF 
Holland-America Line and Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 


Regular direct freight service from Portland to the United Kingdom, France, Holland and Germany. 


Charles Nelson Company Northbound freight service, San Francisco 
to Portland. 


Columbi 1 i . Freight service between Portland and 
umbia Navigation Co Siletz, Yaquina and Alsea Bay ports. 


Monthly Refrigerator Service, Portland to 
Elder Steel S. S. Co. Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


PASSENGER BOOKING AGENTS 


Holland-America Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Matson Line 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha and many others. 


STEAMER TICKETS 


~ to Europe, South America, Hawaii, South Seas and the Orient. 
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YOu will like visiting 


- Japan tor a number of reasons. 
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§ Japanese Government 
Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 


tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 
wonderful climate—unique 
in the evolution of modern 
history. 
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Here you will find the East 
cordially meeting the West and the 
Old Civilization melting into the 
New. A social enigma, a political 
sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 
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= Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
= = donot miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 
= — charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
= . willimpress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


| | l 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


= : Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
s and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 
For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Government Rail- 
ways Bureau, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 
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FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 





RMS “AQUITANIA” 


Passenger and Freight 


New York—Cherbourg— 
Southampton 

New York—Liverpool 

New York—London 

New York—Bristol 

New York—Antwerp 

New York—Rotterdam 


65.N. Forsyth 8 
107 B. Baitimor 


21-24 State 8 : 
1800 Walnut St. 

443 West Washington Si. 
712 Smithfield St... 

198 Middle St...... 


New York—Glasgow 

New York—Mediterranean 
Boston—Liverpool 
Boston—London 
Philadelphia—Liverpoo! 
Philadelphia—London 
Philadelphia—Bristol 


25 BROADWAY, N' 


20 Hospital St. 


621 Second Av 
517 14th St., 


Baltimore—Bristol 
Halifax—Southampton 
Halifax—Liverpool 
Halifa et 


ST. LOUIS 
(AN "FRANCISCO 
TTLE 


... SEATTL 
WASHINGTON 


CANADA 
Granville and George Sts...........,-HALIFAX 


MONTREAL 
=. -QUEBEG 
T. JOHN 
‘ORONTO 
NCOUVER 
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_ LOYO KISEN KAISHA 


UME 





New Toyo Kisen Building—Home of Toyo Kisen Kaisha in San Francisco 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


ANNOUNCES THE REMOVAL OF 





Passenger and Freight Departments 


| and General Offices for America 
| To TOYO KISEN BUILDING, 551 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Effective April grd, 1922 
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TO THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Our Foreign Department directly connects American enterprise with 
the world’s routes of trade—reaches to the ends of the most 
remote business trails. 


Anglo service meets the every requirement of International Commerce. 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 

MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

J. FRIEDLANDER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

C. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

HARRY COE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

W. BE. WILCOX 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
PRESIDENT DOLLAR STEAMSHIP CO. 
K. R. KINGSBURY | 
PRESIDENT STANDARD OIL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 
CHAS. C. MOORE 
PRESIDENT CHAS. C. MOORB & CO. 
M. FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT GREAT WESTERN POW- 
ER CO. 
EDWIN A. CHRISTENSON 
SHIPPING AND LUMBER 
R. D. ROBBINS, JR. 
PRESIDENT BANK OF SUISUN 
ADOLFO STAHL 
EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 


OFFICERS 


J. W. LILIENTHAL, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


FRED F. OUER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


V. KLINKER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. 8S. CURRAN 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. W. HARRISON 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


E. R. ALEXANDER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


DIRECTORS 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
PRESIDENT 


WM. F. HUMPHREY 
ATTORNEY 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS 
PRESIDENT J. D. SPRECKELS & 
BROS. CO. 

SIG. STERN 
LEVI STRAUSS & CO. 


J. R. HANIFY 
SHIPPING AND LUMBER 


A. W. FOSTER 
CAPITALIST 


JOHN GAYLE ANDERTON 
ASSISTANT CASHIER & SEC. 


GEO. A. VAN SMITH - 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
EUGENE PLUNKETT 
ASSISTANT CASHIEB 

L. J. AUBERT 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


F. J. HOAGLAND 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


V. R. PENTECOST 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


J. J. MACK 
CAPITALIST 


J. C. McKINSTRY 
ATTORNEY 


C. F. HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


M. MEYERFELD, JR. 
CAPITALIST 


WALTER E. BUCK 
CAPITALIST 


W. £. WILCOX 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIBR 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


The Anglo & London Paris National Bank 
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‘The only line under one manafement— 


California to Chicago 


insuring uniformity of service 
Visit world's Greatest scenic wonder ~» 


Grand Canyon 
reached only via The Atchison Topeka @ Santa Fe Ry. 
mn allege Big tence rior Coase Prabistete GlitE 
e Valley ~ frees (Sequoia Gigantea) 
Dwellings and Pueblos~ Garden of the Gods~Colorado 
eek F, Moses: nf 2 Jas, B. Duffy 
Sentafe Building” W. J. Black eorethof Baldy 
San Francisco, California Passenger Traff ic Manager Los Angeles California 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Santa Fe representatives meet all Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers at quarantine for convenience of passengers. 
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One of the loveliest sights of Japan is the bamboo grove, whose tall trunks, waving 
the delicate fronds in the breeze, present a continued study of light and shade. There 
Gre several varieties of bamboo, which is one of the most useful and valuable products 
of the land. Ita use in some form or other enters every phase of life. 
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WHAT?’S IN THE FIELDS 


By Sara Morrarr ScHenck 


IVERS of green, waving rice! Streams of 
it,—little trickling rills of it,—and then 
| great lakes of it! That is apt to be the 
traveler’s impression of the fields of Japan 
if he happens to journey through the 


J country during the months of July, Au- 
gust and September. Rice dominates the land- 
scape. Its bright green blades are tall enough to 
hide the little foot-high dikes that divide the 
miniature fields from each other. At any other 
time of the year, the dikes meander over the land- 
scape in irregular tracings, forming a crazy patch- 
work quilt of the countryside. But now rice fills 
the valley land and extends up each little tributary 
fold of the hills, and spreads out in huge green 
carpets on the plains. Everywhere that water ean 
be held on the land, there the rice plant reigns 
supreme. It represents in figures 57% of the culti- 
vated land. An appeal greater than that of arith- 
metic is made to the imagination of the thoughtful 
visitor as he contemplates these floods of green, 
by the amount of patient and cheerful labor which 


has been expended, Each single waving stalk has 
been placed there by hand. 

It is loving toil, for rice is the great staple food 
of the nation, and from the time the tender shoots 
have been transplanted until the fateful 210th day 
has been safely passed, no member of a farmer’s 
family takes his watchful eye from the crops. As 
the season progresses and the stalks droop with the 
burden of their heavy heads, the fields turn from 
glowing green to darkening shades. Little patches 
of color different from their neighbors begin to be 
apparent. A spot that is almost black marks a plot 
of mochigome, the rice used for making the New 
Year's cakes. A lighter shade may mean a field of 
shinriki, the hardy plant of large yield but poorer 
quality. Very many varieties of rice are known to 
and used by the Japanese farmer, but as they 
stand in the paddies these are generally indis- 
tinguishable to the untrained eye. 

Quite unexpectedly is met a cluster of great vel- 
vet leaves; and bursts of glorious pink or white 
lotus flowers break the smooth and even expanse of 


= 


The clumsy beast of burden and the clumsier looking plow still are utilized in the rice fields everywhere. 
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All over Japan, the water is made to work, turning great 


wheels beside each country home. 


the rice. It is not a fancy of the farmer for the 
lotus bloom nor even his personal fondness for the 
delicately flavored root that governs the location of 
these lotus pools. Such consideration would be 
unthought of by the owner of the land. Nothing 
is haphazard that pertains to his fields. IL the 
experience of countless generations before him who 


learned to extract from the land the last ounce 
of possible yield. No advantage is overlooked, 
nothing is wasted, nothing is done by chance. 
There is always a reason, established by centuries 
of painstaking experiment. And so the reason for 
the occasional pools of lotus plants is that they 
oceupy little depressions that can- 
not be properly drained for rice 
culture; little natural pools arti- 
ficially reduced to their smallest 
area to give more ground for the 
precious rice. Of course, the lotus 
is also a useful plant, not to be 
compared with the rice, but fur- 
nishing a nutritious food in the 
root and a delicacy in the seeds. 
But if rice oceupies 57% of the 
fields, there is still a respectable 
amount left. What’s in the rest? 
Mid-summer is the time when the 
fields are the fullest, when every 
inch of soil that ean be cultivated 
is covered with vegetation. The 
visitor from the wide plains and 
great distances of America soon 
gets the impression that Japan is 
a very crowded country. The 
towns, crowded with people, them- 
selves crowd each other; the 
mountains crowd the valleys and 
the valleys run quickly to the 
ocean, But most of all is this 
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crowding to be seen in the sum- 
mer fields where the little plots 
jostle one another and where the 
crops, in their great variety, seem 
each to be pushing his neighbor. 

One of the important upland 
crops which is seen ripening in 
the hillside fields at the same time 
that the rice is most lush in the 
paddies is the giant millet. This 
coarse grain forms the staple food 
of the poorest classes and is gen- 
erally despised by the well-to-do, 
It grows to a greater height than 
other grains except the maize and 
sorghum, and the heavy heads 
seem almost bursting with their 
burden as the harvesting time ap- 
proaches. This comes along about 
July, and one frequently sees yel- 
low millet fields, looking like 
early fall, entirely surrounded by 
the green luxuriance of the height 
of summer. Another contrast that 
is brought to mind by the sight of 
the millet patches and the rice paddies so close to- 
gether, is that here are wet-farming and dry- 
farming actually crowding each other. The knowl- 
edge of both methods of cultivation is equally an 
open book to the Japanese farmer. 

While millet is the principal grain in the upland 
fields in the summer time, all of the upland erops 
are dry-farmed, rice being the only irrigated crop. 
Of course, nothing is ever planted in a place where 
rice can be put. Some rice itself is dry-farmed, 
but not often, as the result is not a good grade of 
rice. However, Japan has more rain than most 
countries and almost any kind of crop can be dry- 


Instead of being cocked up in the fields, rice and grain are 


racked up like this to dry. 








farmed. A small plot of white, 
like a patch of snow on the sum- 
mer hills. indicates a field of 
buckwheat. The little red stems 
stand so stiff and straight and 
are so uniform in height that one 
is incongruously reminded of a 
battalion of red-trousered French 
soldiers drawn up for parade in 
the days before the War. The 
Japanese make a considerable use 
of buckwheat in the manufacture 
of one of their favorite dishes, a 
kind of spaghetti, called soba, 
the name for buckwheat. 

Not so spectacu but as 
easily recognized, are the fields 
of trailing sweet-potato vines. 
The ground is completely cov- 
ered by the thick carpet of dark- 
green and russet leaves, and the 
plants are so luxuriant that they 
seem on the point of overflowing 
into surrounding cultivation. This 
is true of sweet potatoes located on 
a gentle hillside. The Japanese call the sweet 
potato Salsuma-imo. Imo means potato and the 
reason for the Satsuma part of the name is as 
follows: In the early 16th century when the 
Spanish ships were trading between Mexico and 
the Philippines, some roots of the sweet potato 
were brought from their native home in Mexico 
and planted in the Philippines. The plant quickly 
traveled to China and again from there to the 
Loo-choo Islands. From the Loo-choos, it found 
its way north to the city of Kagoshima in Satsuma 
province of Japan. It met with immediate favor 
among the people and today it is almost a staple, 








Soy beans, first imported from Manchuria, now form one of the 
staples of Japan's fields. Crushed into bean cake it is shipped abroad. 


sary if a good crop is to be obtained. 


especially among the poorer classes. But few who 
eat it and few who grow it could be convinced that 
the esteemed Satsuma-imo is not a native of a 
certain province of their own land, but a stranger 
from far-away Mexico, 

A frequent neighbor to the sweet potato in the 
fields of Japan is another stranger, the soy bean, 
from the wide plains of Manchuria. This crop is 
a sturdy plant with dusty-pink, buttertly flowers 
whose versatile seed is put to an infinite number of 
uses. By a process of fermentation, it is made 
into shoyn, the sauce that flavors most of the cook- 
ing; it is eaten as bean-curd, called tofu, it enters 
into the national morning dish, 
called miso; it is ground for its 
valuable oil, and the residue is 
nearly as valuable for use as fer- 
tilizer. It is an institution in 
itself. There are many other va- 
rieties of beans in the fields of 
Japan, but none which compare 
in importance. The edo-mame, or 
branch-bean, ripens in July and 
August. Pods and all, it is boiled 
in salt water and then hawked 
about the streets or sold to picnic 
parties in much the same way we 
sell peanuts. The plant grows to 
a height of two or three feet, but 
does not need props, as do some 
of the other beans. As soon as the 
beans have been gathered, the 
plants are rooted up to make way 
for some other crop, In contradis- 
tinction to the eda-mame, there is 
a plant grown in Japan which we 
usually consider a vegetable but 
which there is raised to the dignity 
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of a crop. This is the Japanese 
variety of the egg-plant. Small 
patches here and there in the 
summer fields are devoted to this 
plant, which grows to about three 
feet and bears a large quantity 
of very small egg-plants. The 
glossy deep-purple vegetable is 
easily recognized although its size 
is so much smaller than our own, 
It is preserved in brine or other 
material and is eaten at the end 
of a Japanese meal. Cucumbers 
are grown for the same purpose 
and also several varieties of small 
native melons. The melons and 
cucumbers are often planted in 
the same patch of ground with 
Indian corn, a crop which only 
came to Japan with the opening 
of the country to the outside 
world in 1868, but which becomes 
more and more popular each year. 

Tobacco is extensively grown in 
certain localities, notably in the 
provinces north of Tokyo, in Iba- 
raki, Saitama and Tochigi. The 
traveler will see it around Yokohama and as far 
south as Kagoshima in Kyushu. The growing, 
manufacture and sale of tobacco is a government 
monopoly in Japan. The amount grown is strictly 
regulated, as well as the price paid to the grower. 
Since the farmer is assured of his price, he ean 
afford to give the ground and the time to raising of 
the delicate plant, whose light-green leaves form 
distinct patches in the summer landseape. All that 
is raised is consumed in the country. It is not a 
kind much relished by the visiting foreigner. 

In some of the northern provinces where tobacco 
is grown, another non-food crop is found. This is 
the tall, dark-green star-leaved hemp. The pun- 
gent, spicy fragrance of the breeze that drifts 

















This man walks all day and never gets anywhere. 








across the hemp fields is a great surprise and relief 
to many foreign travelers, whose nostrils are often 
offended and sometimes distressed by the odors 
of the Japanese fields. At one time, the Japanese 
wore clothes of hempen cloth, but the softer cotton 
materials have almost entirely replaced the stiff 
hempen fabrics. Kimonos made of hempen cloth 
are still sometimes worn on the hottest summer 
days. These garments are known as kata-bira. 
The main use to which hemp is put is in the making 
of ropes and fish-nets. 

From the enormous quantity of cotton cloth used 
in Japan, one might expect to find large amounts 
of land devoted to this crop. The opposite is the 
case, for the Japanese climate is not suitable to the 
growing of cotton. Here and 
there, small fields of it are seen, 
but the plants are very small and 
the cotton can only be used for 
the coarsest kind of cloth. Before 
commercial relations were estab- 
lished with the rest of the world, 
more cotton was grown in Japan 
than at present. This is also true of 
aplant rarely found. Indigo from 
which was extracted the blue dye 
that colored the garments of the 
entire Japanese peasantry was 
once extensively cultivated. Ani- 
line dyes from Europe have 
caused the almost total disappear- 
ance of this plant from the fields. 

It seems quite wrong to speak 
of ‘‘fields’’ of bamboo, yet these 
certainly exist in Japan. Pos- 
sibly no other plant is put to so 
many and such diverse uses. 
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“Grove’’ would better describe a patch of culti- 
vated bamboo than ‘‘field,’’ yet after all it is a 
grass, and the farmer devotes a certain amount of 
his land to its careful cultivation. Nothing is more 
unreal, more fairy-like, than the light which filters 
through the pointed leaves. The polished stems 
seem towers and columns of some fairyland. These 
fields devoted exclusively to the growing of bamboo 
are more rare, however, than are clumps and clus- 
ters of the feathery plant which seem to be spon- 
taneous growths appearing here and there by 
chance. But this we know is not the case, for the 
bamboo is much too precious to be allowed to grow 
haphazard. Each clump and cluster is guarded 
and watched over by some jealous eye and the 
reason the clusters7are so irregular 
is because they are tucked away 
in little corners which would 
otherwise be wasted. The bam- 
boo is not simply a summer crop, 
it decorates the landscape the 
year round. The delicious tender 
shoots used for eating are dug 
early in the spring. 

Another great crop of Japan 
which occupies the upland fields 
all year but which is most evident 
in the summer time is the mul- 
berry tree. Strictly speaking, the 
mulberry is not a tree in Japan 
but rather a bush, for only the 
bare stump is allowed to remain 
through the winter. The long 
shoots with their soft green leaves 
appearing in the spring are care- 
fully selected and cut and taken 
to the houses where they are fed 
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to the voracious silkworms. The 
shoots continue to grow through- 
out the summer and are cut at reg- 
ular intervals until in the fall only 
the stumps remain. In some dis- 
tricts a certain species of the mul- 
berry is grown for the purpose of 
making that lovely, soft hand- 
made paper of Japan. Generally 
speaking, the land devoted to the 
growing of mulberry is very hilly 
land where little else could be 
raised. The district around Hachi- 
oji, west of Tokyo, is almost en- 
tirely given to mulberry and there 
the clatter of the loom is heard 
from every tiny home and great 
lustrous skeins of shining white or 
yellow silk can be seen drying in 
the sunshine. 

Covering the steep slopes with 
their regular rows and clamber- 
ing even over the very hilltops is 
yet another world-famed crop of 
Japan, the Japanese tea. This 
great friend of every Japanese, 
high and low, was brought many 

centuries ago from China. It is not only a luxury 
but, in a land where the usual supply of water is 
not suitable for drinking, it is a necessity. Boiled 
water is not a palatable drink, but by the infusion 
of the tea-leaves, it becomes a delightful stimulant 
and a safe beverage. Tea bushes bear their leaves 
all year and the hills around Shidzuoka, the tea 
center of the country, wear a mantle of somber 
green, both summer and winter. In the spring, 
however, these hills blossom with a strange flower. 
The straw mushroom hats and the white towels, or 
handkerchiefs, of the girl tea-pickers bear some- 
what the appearance of huge blossoms among the 
tea bushes. In April and May the new tea leaves 
push out from among the dark green of the older 


Smiling maids gather the choicest teas on the hillsides. 
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foliage, and it is the tender fresh leaves that are 
carefully picked, sorted, dried and made into the 
finest tea that is exported from Japan. As the 
season lengthens, more leaves are gathered, so that 
most of the tea bushes are carefully picked over at 
least five times in one season. The last picking is 
generally considered the poorest tea. Hedges of 
tea bushes very often surround the farmer’s house 
and little clumps of tea bushes are to be found in 
nearly every farmer’s yard. 

This list of the crops and growing things to be 
seen during the summer in the tiny fields of Japan 
is by no means complete, but the main ones have 
been noted. If the traveler should come to the 
country in the winter time, he would still find green 
things in the fields. This is the time when the 
daikon flourishes, that great white radish so dear 
to the palate of the Japanese and so unappealing 
both to the taste and to the nostrils of the newly- 
arrived foreigner. The flat mud expanse of some 
of the rice paddies is broken down into hollows and 
ridges, and on top of the ridges the daikon is 
planted. It is also put in the upland fields after 
other crops have been removed. It is not an un- 


common sight to find the coarse, light green leaves 
of the hardy daikon showing through the few inches 
of snow that sometimes fall even as far south as 
Kyushu, Alongside the daikon will be seen another 
coarse green leaf. This is called na, the generic 


term for leafy vegetables that can be made into 
pickles. 

Very many rice paddies are broken down into 
ridges and furrows that are not planted in daikon. 
The most of the paddies not lying idle through the 
winter are planted to grain, wheat, rye or barley. 
Wheat especially is being planted more and more 
by the Japanese, as they use more bread and other 
flour products. Barley is mixed very largely with 
rice and boiled together. These cereals are sowed 
in the late fall after the rice has been harvested 
and the paddy fields worked into a state to allow 
sufficient drainage for such crops. They ripen in 
early June, just in time to permit the paddy dikes 
to be restored, the furrows smoothed out and the 
tender rice plants transplanted. 

Even more than the waving grain patches does 
the rape crop in the springtime dominate the Jap- 
anese landscape. This crop is raised for the oil 
that is extracted from the seeds. The oil is used 
largely in Japanese cookery and for other purposes. 
The fields of rape blossom in April and early May 
and their lovely golden patches on the hillsides are 
promise of the wonderful fullness of summer that 
is soon to come. At no season of the year are the 
crowded fields entirely empty, for the seasons 
themselves crowd quickly one on the other just as in 
the period of greatest growth the crops in the fields 
elbow each other. 


Above is a view of the tea plantations and packing plants near Shid- 
zuoka, Japan. Shidzuoka is the great tea shipping port of that country 
and Toyo Kisen Kaisha ships call there regularly during the tea shipping 


season. 
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COLONIAL JAPAN 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea, Saghalien, in the year 1921. 
By PouLTNEyY BIGELow, M. A., F. R. G. 8. 
Author of ‘‘White Man’s Africa, ‘Children of the Nations,” “Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” “Down the Danube,’ etc. 


[EpiTror’s NotTe.—This is the fifth installment of a series of 
remarkable articles from the pen of the world-famous traveler, 
Poultney Bigelow, who spent a half year in making an intensive 
survey of Japan and her colonial possessions, particularly with 
regard to her administration and policy. In this tssue he cor- 
tinues to tell of his impressions of Formosa. Others will deal 
with Korea and Shantung.] 


CHAPTER XV. 

From the tropical coast into the mountains—American 
machinery on Mt. Arisan—The marvels of a Japanese 
lumber camp and the still greater marvel of a school 
for children of head-hunting savages. 


E who would measure the greatness of modern 
43 Japan must study her in the far-away outskirts 
\Feod/| of her empire. Any one can be reasonably well- 
& , | behaved when under the eyes of parents, teach- 
! OG. | ers, policemen; but the test of character comes 
a when a lad leaves home and suddenly finds him- 
self endowed with administrative powers amongst a peo- 
ple too weak to resent injustice. One of the wisest and 
most learned students in the field of national expansion, 
the great de Tocqueville, has a passage full of depth for 
those attempting to rule an alien people: ‘‘The physiog- 
nomy of a government can best be judged in its colonies, 
for there its characteristic traits usually appear larger 
and more distinct. When I wish to Judge of the spirit 
and the faults of the Administration of Louis XIV I must 
go to Canada. Its deformity is there seen as through a 
microseope.’’ And were de Tocqueville to re-visit this 
continent after the lapse of nearly ninety years he would, 
in the French city of Quebec, find his books under the 
ban of a Roman priesthood and his fellow-Frenchmen 
still in a low stage of colonial development. 


Formosa furnishes excellent evidence that Japan 1s 
avoiding the methods which wrecked the colonies of every 
Catholic power in Europe, and on the other hand we may 
safely conclude that she is imitating no one, but pursuing 
in her dependencies a policy such as Herbert Spencer 
would have ealled ‘‘enlightened self-interest.’’ 


Let us return to our savages—the 130,000 head-hunters 
—murderous Malays. A Christian colonizing people 
would say No good Indian but a dead Indian. Not so the 
political pathologist of Japan. He knows that those sav- 
ages err through superstition and the memory of past 
wrongs; that they are brave and intelligent; that however 
implacable the present generation may be, the next prom- 
ises well. At many points we saw groups of the partially 
domesticated aborigines; and the older savages were 
hideous to our eyes because of their tattoo and barbaric 
ornaments. 

But at one part of the great inland mountain range I 
was ushered into a country school house where sat about 
one hundred children with clean, interested faces. They 
were in the semi-European dress of the modern Japanese 
pupil; the teacher was Japanese and the room in gen- 
eral was reminiscent of a well-appointed country school. 
Work at the blackboard was in full swing—also mental 
arithmetic. We were presented to the teacher whilst the 
whole school rose and stood respectfully until told to 
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resume their seats. Of course, I begged for some sing- 
ing and ealisthenic exercises, for in these I can see 
more of native quality than in the purely academic ones. 
There was a melodeon and the children sang with gusto 
Japanese words to tunes reminiscent of our popular 
melodies. Then for our benefit was enacted a scene of 
much gymnastic no less than dramatic virtue—an old 
popular legend recounting how a brave but small man 
had fought and conquered a giant bully. The words I 
could not follow, but the active young ones clapped their 
little hands; stretched their little arms; clenched their 
little fists; stamped their little bare feet and flashed 
their little eyes in a manner that left no doubt as to the 
ultimate fate of that hypothetical giant. 

And then in marched from the neighboring room two 
of the biggest boys beating a huge bass drum and clash- 
ing a pair of sounding cymbals of brass. This was the 
triumphant climax; and then all resumed their seats, 
panting with excitement and happiness. 

I looked intently up and down the rows of little faces, 
and had I been told that it was a school of mixed Malay, 
Chinese, Japanese or even American Indians I would not 
have been surprised—for all were dressed after the same 
fashion and there were no distinguishing hair arrange- 
ments. Yet all were technically savages whose fathers 
and mothers had regarded the murder of strangers a 
sacred patriotic duty. And indeed one had not far to 
look for confirmation, for the school building is open on 
all sides, the window sills are but two or three feet from 
the ground, and the Japanese Government is wisely toler- 
ant. Consequently I noted a steady blocking up of these 
windows by the bodies of naked or half-naked parents 
with fiercely tattooed and mutilated faces and eyes that 
flashed furtively from side to side. It would have been 
incredible, had I not been assured officially, that this 
body of cheerful, intelligent, confiding and altogether 
lovable children belonged to the horrible fathers and 
mothers who thronged eagerly at the openings. They could 
not understand the Japanese nor the arithmetical symbols 
on the blackboard, but the veriest brute amongst them 
could recognize in that schoolmaster a benefactor who was 
raising their children to a social and economic level up- 
dreamed of by any one of them in the past generation. 
How few schools, I thought, could permit its avenues to be 
in this way blocked up! How few governments, I also 
thought, would have the good sense to permit this con- 
stant intrusion! Of course, it has its inconvenience; but 
savages are suspicious and how win their confidence 
more easily than by giving mothers and fathers free access 
at all times to the scene of their childrens’ activities. And 
on this occasion half the mothers had papooses in bundles 
over their shoulders and not a single baby squawked; and 
not a father or mother spoke; and not a single pupil 
turned a head or otherwise showed inconvenience from the 
many eager eyes. 

Then I saw the teacher and Mr. Yamasaki and the local 
governor in earnest consultation, and then I was requested 
to say some words to them which they might ponder upon 
in future years. Mr. Yamasaki was my interpreter and 
was also eloquent, for at the close I was formally thanked 
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by each of the elders in turn. Then up stepped one of 
the biggest boys who made me a little speech in Japanese, 
which was a formal vote of thanks in the name of the 
school. The Japanese anthem was vigorously sung; we 
walked out amid the throng of head-hunting parents and 
then as final farewell were honored by three cheers from 
the whole body of children, who had run round the school 
house and lined up on our path. 

After this experience I felt that I could cheerfully em- 
bark for home and anticipate at leisure a day when the 
remainder of the 130,000 savages would be in Formosa no 
less obsolete than are in Seotland the plundering clans 
who followed Rob Roy. 

It’s a long and costly job, this taming of savages. It 
costs many good lives to say nothing of millions in money. 
But Japan is neither vengeful nor impatient and she 
wisely pursues a policy of edueaticn for the natives, 
backed up by an offer of employment in riper years. In 
other words, the Formosan savage has come to realize that 
murder and robbery are no longer profitable careers, nor 
are they ever likely to be so long as Japan rules. Nor let 
me leave the impression that Japan rules merely for the 
sentimental satisfaction of playing at the popular Ameri- 
can game of making the world safe for democracy and the 
missionary. No, far from it! This people want neither 
bolshevism nor alien propaganda of any kind. What they 
do want is opportunity for work and for saving the fruit 
of their work. Hence the cry for good roads and safety 
for life and property. These are the most elementary 
matters for a Colonial Governor and these matters are 
being cared for by Japan. 

We started early on the 22d of April for a lumbering 
camp far up in the mountains in order to see the forest 
recesses only partially reclaimed from aboriginal raiders. 
We had spent the previous night in an excellent Japanese 
inn at Kagi and were to spend the next night on Mt. 
Arisan, 8,000 feet above sea level, one of the range whence 
we could see the majestic Mount Morrison, the highest 
mountain of Japan, higher even than the sacred Fuji. It 
was a whole day’s journey doing the less than fifty miles; 
for the railway is narrow gauge and primarily designed 
for the purpose of hauling down massive segments of 
giant cedar trees. This remarkable road is built wholly 
of American equipment—indeed, not only the locomotives 
and ears, but all the lumbering apparatus bore marks of 
American manufacture. I have been on many similar 
trains in mountainous countries,—Norway, Natal, the 
Alps, Darjeeling and of course in our own country,—but, 
as an engineering feat, none of them surpass the thirty- 
five miles between the plain and the top of Mount Arisan. 
Six miles out of the thirty-five are cut through solid rock 
—a total of seventy-five tunnels; and there are about 100 
trestle bridges, each of which is enough to make the trav- 
eler catch his breath. A train had slipped into the chasm 
below shortly before our arrival, and searcely had we 
sailed away hefore another tragedy of like nature was in 
the papers. The reason for these deplorable accidents is 
to be sought in the treacherous nature of the volcanic 
mountain sides, which offer scarcely any solid rock founda- 
tion. But persistent care and generous government sup- 
port are steadily minimizing the chances of accident, for 
the line is of great importance as tapping a forest of im- 
mense value and as forming a strategie line between the 
west and east of the island. Every road is of administra- 
tive importance in so far as it penetrates the hitherto 
impenetrable jungle and euts off the savages from their 
hiding places. Nothing in European mountains can give 
one an idea of the difficulties here surmounted by Japan; 
for in the Alps cattle graze up to the snow line and men 
ean climb with ease; but in Formosa the slopes are so 
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steep and yet so insecure that the experienced moun- 

taineer is discouraged and needs a scaling ladder almost 

as frequently as an alpenstock. Such mountain slopes and 
gorges have I seen in some of the voleanic Antilles, but 
none quite so inaccessible as those about Mount Arisan. 

Our little train of lumber flat cars puffs and snorts 
manfully between the tropical rice and sugar of the plains 
up through bamboo groves at the rate of nearly six miles 
an hour. Little by little we commence to see trees of our 
temperate zone—maple and the like, and finally the 
majestic cedars that have no rivals in the whole world. 
America has three kinds and Japan four, but those of 
Arisan are the best. We are an empty train, although 
we take up some coal and provisions for the lumbering 
settlement on the heights—also a goodly body of peasant 
passengers, Chinese, Japanese and Malays who are in 
some way connected with either the railway or the forestry 
department. The road has been opened less than ten 
years and requires a goodly number of track laborers, 
masons, carpenters and machinists to anticipate the acci- 
dents inevitable in so difficult a piece of engineering. 

Of course, I inquired into the wage question, but I 
spare you many pages of such data because in my humble 
opinion the money that one receives for a given hour’s 
work is a matter of small concern compared with the 
manner in which he is able to live on that wage. An 
American professor may receive a salary which looks 
three times larger than that of his colleague of Munich or 
Jena; yet in point of experience the German professor can 
live better and give his family more social and intellectual 
advantages—at least he did, before the Great War. The 
demagogue makes much ado because the laborers of 
Europe and Asia are paid less than those of San Francisco 
or New York, but he talks bunkum. If he knew the world 
he would ask, not what the money amounts to, but how the 
laborer fares at the end of his year. Then he would make 
the discovery that a Japanese or Formosan artisan lives 
under sanitary and comfortable conditions, rears his fam- 
ily respectably and faces the future with no more anxiety 
than any member of an American Labor Union. Whether 
one gets $5 a day and the other 50 cents, is of secondary 
interest. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

How the monster cedars are trimmed and felled and 
hosted and how tree planting kecps pace urth lumber 
exportation. 

In my beautiful neighborhood, in the most blessed sec- 
tion of New York State, there are farmers whom I know 
and who labor throughout the hours of daylight and even 
longer. They pay their hired men ten times what thev 
would have to pay a coolie in Formosa and they pay in- 
numerable taxes on every article they purchase, to say 
nothing of State, county, school, highway and the dog 
tax. The politicians and the press bray loudly on the 
profits of farming and the immense wheat, corn or apple 
erop. But the neighbors whom I know ectose their labori- 
ous vear happy if they are not in debt; and one by one 
they abandon their acres in the country and hire them- 
selves to factories in the town. And if any one doubt 
this, he may peruse a book full of abandoned farms which 
the Government grants to anyone willing to pay arrears 
of taxation. So much for the Empire State—and so much 
for our statistical bureaux that carefully juggle the fig- 
ures 1n order that we may not know the truth. How 
matters be in other States I leave to others; but this I 
know that one may search Japan from end to end and 
fail to find farms neglected or abandoned as they are in 
the leading agricultural State of this great Republic. 
How California handles her official figures I know not, but 
in my several visits to the Golden West I have rarely ad- 


mired a field or orchard but that I learned also the 
tarmer’s name—a Japanese. 

The condition of the farmer class is a barometer by 
which the political economist may measure the health of a 
great nation, and we cannot admire too much the intelli- 
gence and far-sightedness of the Mikado’s Government in 
keeping this fundamental maxim ever in view. 
seen but the forestration of Arisan, that in itself would 
explain why China lags behind and Japan moves ahead. 
The horrible floods and famines that periodically curse 
the Middle Kingdom are aggravated if not occasioned by 
governmental indifference to the care of trees. Wherever 
the Japanese flag has penetrated on the Asiatic mainland, 
whether 1n Korea, Manchuria or the line of the Shantung 
Railway, millions of little trees follow in the wake and 
generations of Chinamen yet unborn will bless the name 
of Japan, the tree planter! 


In the vast wilderness of primeval forest that covers the 
heights of Taiwan, Japan has inaugurated a system of 
lumbering in which are blended the terrible efficiency of 
American machinery and the scientific methods first ap- 
piied by Prussia as a consequence of the Napoleonic wars. 
Here in the heart of the head-hunting retreats I am taken 
to the edge of a declivity whence I gaze down into a 
valley so deep that the foresters there at work can be 
barely descried without the aid of glasses. Across this 
great chasm runs an American steel wire cable more than 
1000 feet in length and seeming like a mere piece of pack- 
thread as it recedes from view. Along this wire line, 
which is anchored at each end round the stumps of giant 
cedars, runs a traveling pulley tackle from which depend 
other wires that sink and sink far down out of sight amid 
the cedars below. Close to me perched on a scaffolding 
which overhangs the dizzy declivity is a keen signal man 
with wigwag flags who corresponds with another whose 
little answering pennants I barely descry in the regions 
beneath. The empty dat cars are in readiness close behind 
me—also a hoisting machine with an engineer at the lever 
watching the flags. Down the abyss there is a gang at 
work and soon we hear the hoisting engine puff, and then 
from amid the trees below emerges what seems a little 
billet of wood held by a pair of ice tongs and swung 
through space like a ball of cotton in the wind. The little 
wood stick grows in size as the hoisting engine draws it 
nearer, and when at last it is daintily dropped upon its 
railway truck we learn that it may be anywhere from two 
to twenty feet in diameter and that this one piece weighs 
at least five tons and completely occupies the available 
space on one flat car. And then the hoisting gear goes 
down again and then another baby stick starts from the 
sylvan hollows and grows as it rises to the railway level. 

‘‘How long,’’ I asked, ‘‘will it be before you shall have 
destroyed all these beautiful trees and left these moun- 
tains barren ?’’ 

‘‘Never!’’ was the cryptic answer, and then my 
esteemed friend, the head of the whole forest administra- 
tion, Mr. Nagayama, explained that it would require thirty 
years in order to market the big trees in the immediate 
neighborhood of the present Arisan Headquarters. The 
trains are loaded and sent to the saw mill below as rapidly 
as is compatible with safety. And so soon as the present 
crop shall have been exhausted, another growth will be 
ready for future operations. 

Our American lumbering has been usually along water 
courses where traction has been confined to a short haul to 
the bank and then a great movement in the spring freshets 
from the forest to the saw mills. The task at Arisan is 
infinitely more complicated and costly on account of the 
incredibly steep sides of the mountains, the size of the 
trees (many of them 200 feet high), the heavy jungle in 
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the valleys and the consequent cost of getting the logs to a 
point where they can be handled for transport. Mr. 
Nagayama said he employed about 100 Malay ‘‘savages’’ 
in his department—the rest part Japanese, part Formosan 
(Chinese). We of European stock carelessly call the 
native of this island a Chinaman; for we cannot see any 
difference between him and others of his race on the main- 
land. To the same extent an Oriental may confuse an 
Englishman with an American of English extraction It’s 
a small matter, provided no Irishman is in the room! 

Would you see wonders of many kinds, come to Arisan! 
I asked Mr. Nagayama how he made the tree free from 
branches before hoisting—and he took me to where a 
Japanese forester was 1n the act of climbing a cedar whose 
height was 200 feet with a circumference of twenty. Pray 
bear in mind that 100 feet is fair height for the mainmast 
of a clipper ship, and 150 exceptional. The sailor has 
foot-ropes and a Jacob’s ladder—the Japanese forester has 
magical skill, steady nerves and the muscles of an athlete. 

His equipment included a heavy hatchet, a handsaw and 
a light rope about 60 or 70 feet long. His life hangs upon 
this little thread. It is made of cocoanut fiber and is 
entirely of his own handicraft—well tested, we may be 
sure. Sailors and Alpine climbers will understand what 
this means! 

At each end of this precious cord is a billet of oak about 
a foot and a half in length made fast at its middle, and 
this billet he swung so deftly about the huge trunk that 
he was able to seize it on the opposite side and then make 
the rope fast so as to form a circle round the trunk as 
high up as he could reach. This rope circle he then used 
as a sailor would the wooden hoops attached to the luff 
of a fore and aft mainsail, and on this girdling string he 
stood as he seized the other billet and swung that about 
the tree and made it fast. Now both billets acted as belay- 
ing pins and the whole rope was in use. In order to climb 
higher he now made himself secure on the rope above him 
and then deftly released the end below by some very clever 
rope or lassoo work—no handling. Then again he used 
the upper girdle as foot rope and again released the girdle 
below and thus by means of that single piece of quasi 
signal halyard he slowly ascended to the point where 
hatchet and saw were to remove every branch and leave 
the huge trunk smooth from the top all the way down. 

What would such a man earn in America on the der- 
ricks of skyscrapers? And after he had earned American 
wages, would he be able to command comforts commen- 
surate with what he and his wife and his children have to- 
day in their beautiful Japanese home! 

But enough of commercial forestration. It is depressing 
—for while Japan is planting trees to replace every one 
cut down, Uncle Sam lays waste his inherited forest and 
prepares the day when flood and famine shall come to 
more countries than those watered by the Yangtse and 
Hoang Ho. We have no end of professors who teach 
dendrology and afforestration; we have costly experi- 
mental stations; we have still more costly bureaux whose 
officials inundate the country with pamphlets about the 
importance of trees; we have tracts of glorious forest re- 
served as national parks and we have elaborate schemes 
for telling us when whole sections have been destroyed by 
fire. Aye, we even sent forest brigades to Europe during 
the great war in order to parade our theoretical knowledge 
of things about which we were infants in practice. No 
nation talks and writes more about forest preservation 
than my own beloved America; and no country, with the 
possible exception of China, does less to save our tree 
supply. Japan has not copied either Europe or America 
in this matter—she has followed the dictates of her own 
heart in caring for God’s creation, and she wisely realizes 
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in time that after all the coal and iron mines shall have 

given their last bucket full, God will still send rain from 

the clouds and the earth yield bountiful increase to such 
as reverently follow His Law. 

And in this mood we left the Mount Arisan of modern 
machinery, and were led by Mr. Nagayama to a secluded 
crove of giant cedars far from every sound save that of 
the birds. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Planting sacred trees at the Shinto and Buddhist shrines 
of Mount Arisan—Religion and Japanese colonization. 
Here Japan had reared a Shinto shrine for those of that 

patriotic faith and practice—and furthermore she had 

penetrated the future by setting aside a generous tract of 
virgin forest for the insuring of its quiet and also the 
eare of its building and approaches. It is a Quaker in 
simplicity, this wooden temple in the forest, and invites 
to religious meditation. By itself it is but a very tidy 

Japanese house, but symbolically it is holy ground where 

I easily followed the example of our escort and remained 

standing a moment with bowed frame and bared head. It 

was on a hillside, approached by a straight avenue lined 
on elther side by young cherry trees. We passed under 
the sacred portal (Toril) where hung tassels from a mas- 
sive cable of straw. The tassels (said Mr. Nagayama) 
are to suggest that who enters here must have a pure heart 
and a loyal spirit. The first building after this holy 
portal is very lightly constructed and intended mainly to 
exhibit a long scroll on which is a verse from holy writ. 

In front is a wooden box into which offerings may be 

dropped and by its side water where the devout symbol- 

ically pumfy their spirits by touching the sacred fluid. 

But only a few feet beyond this first building is the little 

building before which a curtain is drawn, suggesting the 

mysteries of God’s law and warning the vulgar from med- 
dling with sacred things. The whole shrine could easily 
have been stowed into the one bedroom of the Tai Ho Ku 

Hotel, and it seemed even smaller for being set amidst gi- 

gantic cedars that were strong of limb when Shinto first 

became a cult in Japan. No artist could devise a picture 
better calculated to stir silent emotion; no poet could see 
these very neat and clean little shrines nestling against 
the somber background of the forest primeval without in- 
stinctively echoing the sentiment that 

‘“The groves were God’s first temples 

Even without the little shrines, man could worship in such 

a place; but the straight avenue and the torii and the 

incipient cherry trees added a human touch to a scene 

otherwise more akin to loneliness. 

As we turned away, we were asked to do them the honor 
of planting two baby trees, mine on the right, wife’s on the 
left of the Torii as we approach from outside. Two gar- 
deners were there—the holes had been dug and the little 
heaps of earth were neatly stacked. We each in turn per- 
formed symbolic purification at the holy font; I laid aside 
my hat and then with a specially decorated mattock cov- 
ered some of the roots. The gardeners did the filling in 
and stamping down after which I fetched some holy water 
and poured a little upon the ground—my wife observing 
the same ceremony for her tree. The company meanwhile 
stood uncovered—the chief officer (Nagayama), the for- 
eign officer (Yamasaki), the Taiwan administration 
(Hosui), the chief of police and three others. 

Subsequently our chief official told me that never before 
had any non-Japanese been invited to perform this re- 
ligious act here—and in searching for the reason of this 
honor paid me I suspect that my friend Y. K. in Tokyo 
had prepared them for the visit of an American who, 
though a Christian by birth and training, had spent many 
vears in sympathetic study of Oriental forms. 


a 
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Iiow far Japan owes her love of trees to religious teach- 
ing or how far her theology has been affected by this 
aesthetic national sense I leave to profounder scholars. 
Here we are mainly concerned with the spirit of Colonial 
Japan; and have to note with profound respect that at 
the very highest and most remote points of her far flung 
Island Empire she announces her presence by providing 
safe means of communication, free and unsectarian schools 
and above all houses of worship maintained in a manner 
worthy of the cause they represent. 


There is also not far away from the Shinto shrine a 
temple of Buddha maintained by the Government with 
equal care in this great mountain wilderness. Here we 
were met by the priest, a handsome and intelligent bonze 
who bade us welcome, and invited us to plant a tree at his 
temple also. I have seen and conversed with many Budd- 
hist bonzes—not only in Japan, but also in Burmah, 
Ceylon, Siam and India—and uniformly have I been 
struck by the clearness of their eyes and the purity of 
their skin. Doubtless their diet helps to this desirable end, 
for they eschew animal food, tobacco and wine and in 
other ways live nearer to the commandments of Jesus than 
any so-called Christians it has yet been my fortune to 
know personally. IJIlere we performed the same religious 
acts as at the Shinto shrine and planted two more little 
trees. The priest was very civil and told us that the 
Buddha in his temple had been brought all the way from 
Siam, which is much as though a Roman Catholic image 
had been blessed on the Tiber—the King of Siam being 
regarded as an ex officio protector of Buddhism in the 
Seven Seas. 

There is no Christian mission at Mt. Arisan, although 
both Dutch and Spaniards made settlements in Taiwan 
many centuries ago. What religions animates the head- 
hunting Malays of the still unsettled parts of the island I 
eould not discover, but doubtless their ancestors were 
Mahometan or Moors, for the sword and the crescent of 
Islam traveled fast and far during the first seven cen- 
turies, or let us roughly say between the death of its 
founder and the discovery of the all water way to the 
Indies. The Koran is today memorized by millions not 
merely on the Atlantic near the Pillars of Hercules, but 
through the Red Sea to India and still farther to Java, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluecas and the Philippine group. 
of which Formosa was an important part when Mahom- 
etanism ruled in Malaya. : 

Religion is taboo in the popular press of America. We 
of New York have yet to learn that the followers of dif- 
ferent creeds can build temples and worship side by side 
in peaceful emulation. Japan is perhaps the first example 
of a great empire fostering religion as part of her ethical 
and administrative machinery and yet showing a tolerant 
spirit towards alien and hostile creeds. Spain, Portugal 
and France permitted none but Romanists in their col- 
onies. All who did not recognize the Pope were expelled 
or burned alive. It is for this reason that England shines 
today as the one colonial power worth copying—for Eng- 
land Jeft her colcnies to worship as they pleased and, even 
where she had the power, she rarely persecuted. Japan, 
however, has done even more in our generation for she 
not only tolerates other creeds than her own but acts on 
the generous and far-sighted principle that man is a re- 
ligious animal and that this need of his nature should be 
gratified to a reasonable extent. Let us ponder this—we 
descendants of the English Puritans and French Hugue- 
nots and Italian Waldenses and Palatine Rhinelanders and 
Dutch Sea Dogs. Let us ponder on the wisdom of Colonial 
Japan as she builds a temple in the forests of Taiwan and 
welcomes all of every creed—all children of God! 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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HOME, SWEET HOME, IN JAPAN 


A GLIMPSE INTO A JAPANESE INTERIOR. 


By Leonte GiLmour 


LL things in blessed Mitsuho-no-kuni—the 

smallest and also—bathed in sweet inspir- 

ing beams of beauty.’’ The phrase from 

the ‘‘American Diary of a Japanese Girl’? 

recurred to me as I lay loafing on the 

verandah of my Tokyo home one bright 
morning in May, a zabuton (square cushion) 
folded under my head for a pillow, the polished 
wooden floor my couch, the little world of the 
garden my book. 

“O Kyaku Sama” (a caller). T heard my little 
maid’s voice beside me without having noticed 
her soft footfall. T looked 
around, 

Excitement shone from 
the girl’s expressive face 
as she kneeled and awaited 
my permission to let out 
the torrent of news that 
threatened to burst her lit- 
tle soul, 

“O Kyaku Sama?” I re- 
peated. 

“A foreigner.” 

We don’t often have for- 
eign visitors. And when 
they do call they are apt to 
choose the conventional 
afternoon hour, I frowned 
and speculated. 

“Who ean it be? A 
lady ?”” 

“Tye? She answered 
in the negative. Then fin- 
ally exploding, ‘He is very 
tall, very big, very hand- 
some, very ‘high-collar’— 
his nose very high. Tle is 
big, big. Just come from 
America, I think.’” 

“The name?” 

“Ki-ho San.” 

“*Ki-ho San!’’ T sat up. 
“That is not an American 
name.”’ 

“Yes, yes. He awaits at 
Please come. 
! Let me fix it, quick. Here, take 
one of my hairpins. Now your kimono (pulling it 
straight in front). All right. It’s quite all right. 
He awaits.”’ 

O Chiyo’s description was not far out. The caller 
about filled up our small outside entrance. Tle 
must have stooped to come in. He stood hat in 
hand, with a smile that looked confident of a wel- 
come, I couldn’t quite place him, though his face 
seemed familiar. 

“T’m Kehoe, of Los Angeles. I hope you haven’t 
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Mid pots, kettles and pans, this little 
housewife lives her busy life. pair of woolen — slippers 


forgotten me. Why, you're the only friend I’ve 
got in Japan. You wouldn’t go back on me, now, 
when I don’t know another soul in the whole 
country.’” 

“Why, Mr. Kehoe! I believe T met you—er—?’ 

“Yes, in Los Angeles. Two years ago. Don’t 
you remember I called on you for an interview? 
And we were both immensely interested in the 
Orient. Quite kindred spirits, don’t you know? T 
told you then that I might turn up here some day. 
So here I am.’ Again that beaming, confident 
smile. I could do no Jess than ask him in, though 
I was a bit indignant at 
his claiming acquaintance 
on the strength of a half- 
hour interview. I abso- 
lutely didn’t know a thing 
about the man. 

“Do we take off our 
shoes ?’’ he said, looking at 
my feet. TI had on the 
white fabi (a sort of cotton 
shoes or socks) that are 
customarily worn in a 
Japanese house in the place 
of shoes. 

“Tf you please. Shoes 
are hard on the tatami 
(mats). And my maid 
wouldn't stand for them 
anyhow. She’s proud of 
her housekeeping. To have 
a bit of dust on the tatami 
would drive her to de- 
spair.”” 

“Very pretty girl. 
Wouldn't make her mad 
for the world.’’ 

He sat down on the some- 
what narrow ledge of our 
genka, bent over his fat 
knees, and began to unlace 
his boots, which he pulled 
off and replaced with a 


which the little maid, 

kneeling beside me, pushed 
toward him. She brought her forehead down to 
the ground as he entered. 

“Some kow-tow, that. Makes me feel like a high- 
brow.” 

““Tt’s just ordinary courtesy,’’ T smiled. ‘Don’t 
take it for anything personal. 

“We'll go out on the verandah. It’s so pleasant 
in the sunshine after yesterday’s rain. And there’s 
a chair out there.” 

He gave a curious glance about the wide rooms 
without chairs or table or any of the usual 
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“furniture’’ of an Occidental house through which 
we passed, our footfalls soundless on the soft mats. 
When we came out on the verandah I put a finger 
on my lips. ‘‘Don’t speak.’’ I pointed to the 
“spirit of the pond’’ as I was pleased to faney a 
wee froggie in coat of emerald green, who sat on a 
flat stone by the garden pond, his little w 
throat palpitating, his brilliant eyes upturned in 
ecstasy. 

I motioned Mr. Kehoe to the chair, while I placed 
my zabuton near the edge of the verandah and 
squatted in Japanese fashion. I mischievously 
waited to see how long my injunction of silence 


would restrain him. It wasn’t long. And let me 
say right here that Americans talk too much, 


by seeing a performance of ‘‘Madam Butterfly.’’ 
(Shades ef John Luther Long! Dees he know that 
a Japanese called him Mr. Wrong? He is woefully 
wreng about everything Japanese.) And now he’d 
come to Japan to get some ‘‘copy,’’ even as many 
another tourist, and perchance pay his traveling 
expenses by his writing, while economizing by liv- 
ing according to the simple standards of the 
country 

Ile had a good many preconceived ideas about 
Japan. One of them was that a person like himself 
could take off his American togs, put on a Japanese 
kimono, go out in the country somewhere (waving 
vaguely toward the distance) live in a temple in 
some romantic spot, eat like the country people and 


Putting a new roof on a house in a country village. The heavy tiles shown on the 
right have displaced the thick thatch, in many places. It makes up in safety against 
fire what it lacks in picturesqueness. Flowers are often planted on the ridge of thatch roofs. 


Having been out of reach of it for some time I was 
quite carried off my feet by Kehce’s volubility. 
In fact, I must confess that I soon succumbed to 
the vulgar contagion of the thing and contributed 
my share to the torrent of chatter that drowned 
out all the beautiful silence and dreamy atmos- 
phere of my Japanese home. First he told me all 
about himself, about his family, way back in At- 
lanta, Georgia, of his reasons for leaving that part 
of the country—some scrape and the toe of a par- 
ental boot were in it—he must have been a wild 
boy, to believe him, though to believe all his tales 
would have needed more credulity than I was en- 
dowed with. Then he went on to say how his in- 
terest in the Orient had been roused in ‘‘Friseo’’ 
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enjoy the simple life, for say something like ten 
dollars a month. 

“‘And where are you stopping now?’’ I inter- 
rupted. 

“Imperial Hote 

“Cheap?” 

“Cheap! Confound it! Ten dollars a day. But 
that, of course, is what one might expect, coming 
in as a foreigner. It’s the same everywhere. Look 
at the way they fleece Americans in Paris. I must 
admit the fare at the Imperial is good. They give 
you all your money’s worth. That's not what you’d 
eall the nple life. It’s gilt-edged and velvet- 
cushioned. Of course, I expected I'd have to pay 
for that sort of thing at the start. But just wait 
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until I get into the ways of the place. Don’t think 
I’m planning to bury myself in the country right 
off. I’m going to do the sights first. But I’m 
keeping the temple and the simple life idea in the 
back of my head forninst the time I go broke,’’ he 
guffawed. 

My friend Kehoe wanted to know a whole lot of 
things. First, how I had learned to sit @ la belle 
Japonaise and whether it was painful. 

“Try it,’? I suggested. And clapping my hands 
to eall O Chiyo, I told her to bring an extra large 
and thick zabuton, 

“Zabuton, you eall it?’’? He caught the word 
easily. ‘‘Very pretty pattern, that cushion cover. 
What d’ye call the stuff? To-chirimen? T'll just 


A bit of gossip over the “hibach 


“T don’t think it would be easy for me any- 
where,’’ he retorted, wiping the perspiration from 
a very red face. ‘‘Frankly, I guess I’m too fat. 
Now you are so slender and lithe I suppose it’s 
just nothing to you.”’ 

‘Just nothing to sit down. But all the aches 
in the world to get up. I'll do penance yet for 
this day’s bravado. So now, if you'll excuse me, 
I'll just take a more natural posture,’’ and leaning 
my back against a post I stretched my long-suffer- 
ing limbs at full length before me, and in these 
postures we sipped our pale green tea from the tiny 
cups which O Chiyo set before us on a square red 
lacquer tray. 

‘What a beautiful thing that is!’’ he exclaimed, 


One of the features of the Japanese house is the 


narrow verandah called “engawa,” extending around the ground floor, which is usually 
raised a foot or more from the ground. It is a favorite place for maids and matrons. 


jot that down. I’m going to get some to send a 
girl friend for a sofa cushion. Well, here goes.’” 
He bent his knees, he settled on the cushion with all 
the grace of a prize Jersey cow, flopping to one side. 

“No. Put your feet straight. That’s it, 
straighten out your feet under you, and sit on your 
heels.”? 

A pained ‘‘ouch!’’ was his comment on this gym- 
nastic feat with his feet, and he flopped to the 
other side. 

“You may sit cross-legged. Tt was mean to put 
you down on the hard floor of the verandah at the 
first go. It’s a whole lot easier on the tatami.’? 





admiring the tray. 

“Tt was given me by a pupil, a member of an 
evening class I was teaching. This young man was 
only twenty-one and had eight people to support, 
including his own parents, a grandfather, a 
widowed sister and her child, as well as his own 
wife and child, and finding it hard to raise the 
extra two yen needed for his tuition fee, was about 
to leave the class. That seemed a pity, as he was 
one of my best students, so I told him not to mind 
about the fee, he could pay me some day in the 
future, when he got rich. This lovely bit of lacquer- 
ware was made by his own grandfather, and he 
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Every room in a Japanese home is available as a bed room if necessary, Thick 
heavy quilts like thin mattresses, spread on the soft “tatami,” make an agrecable bed 
with heavy coverings for cold weather. In the warmer months it is delightfully cool. 


gave it to me as a ‘small return for my kindne 
You can’t do anything for a Japanese without his 
‘returning’ it in some way or another.”’ 


“Grateful people, eh??? 

“Grateful, certainly. Though this matter of 
‘the return’ has also partly to do with pride, and 
is a matter of custom, of courtesy. 

You admired the tray. How do you like the 

ups??? 

Very curious. Odd- looking. Don’t they ever 
have handles to their cups 

“Not to drink Japanese tea. These cups, that 
look as if they were roughly shaped by hand out of 
brown clay, are of Bizen ware, and considered very 
aesthetic. When you get to know Japan better 
you'll understand something of their ideas of 
nature and art.’’ 

“Got a long way to go, eh? IT say, I feel guilty 
taking up such a lot of your time, Awfully good 
of you to take me in like this. My first glimpse of 
a Japanese house, Immensely interested, you 
know. I'll be going now. Will you let me come 
again?” 

What could I say? Before I knew it I had in- 
vited him to drop in some afternoon and meet my 
husband, though T had a qualm as to how ‘‘Danna 
San”’ (the master of the house) would stand up 
under this young American’s rapid-fire talk and 
questions. 

“Would you like to go over the house?’’ T 
asked. ‘‘There isn’t much to show you. But it’s a 
typical Japanese house.”” 

Our house is in fact just an ordinary Japanese 
house such as you may find oceupied by people in 
the middle walks of life anywhere about Tokyo. 
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There are seven reoms, two quite large ones up- 
stairs whieh are practically one room, being sepa- 
rated only by karakami (sliding doors made in the 
manner of Japanese screens by covering both sides 
of a frame with opaque paper printed with a 
delicate pattern) which we usually keep wide open. 
These rooms are very light, shut off from the outer 
air only by translucent white paper shoji along two 
sides of each room. On the south side these shoji 
come down to the floor in the fashion of French 
windows, and along that side a wide egawa (ver- 
andah) extends the length of the two rooms and is 
continued by a narrower egawa around the west 
side of the two rooms. A great old cherry tree in 
the front yard makes a good bird-resting place. 
In blossom time it flings a carpet of perfumed 
petals over the whole verandah and even into the 
rooms when the shoji are left open. The down- 
stairs verandah, directly beneath, is only half the 
length of the upstairs baleony, being cut off by a 
room that juts across the front end, making it a 
very secluded spot, hid from the street and from 
callers, who are usually taken directly upstairs. 
The shoji on the north side of this upper zashiki 
(parlor) come only half way to the floor, being 
more like windows, although they slide along 
grooves in the same way as the others, In some 
houses there are none of these half shoji, and this 
I suppose is the basis for the statement I remember 
reading in a geography that ‘A Japanese house 
has no windows,’’ which might convey the impres- 
sion that a Japanese house a darksome place, 
when in reality the contrary is the case, a well- 
built, Japanese house being in my opinion, the 
lightest place in the world. 
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My visitor was charmed with the light and airy 
effect as with the soft coloring of the rooms, the 
walls in sand color, the straw colored mats, the un- 
painted and unvarnished woodwork in the natural 
eolors of the wood all blending to make a softly 
harmonious effect. There are no pictures on the 
walls, but on the wall space over the karakami 
hangs a framed Chinese poem done in bold beauti- 
ful characters, a picture in itself. Some open scroll 
work in this wall may correspond to the ‘‘transom’’ 
over an American door, and is infinitely more ar- 
tistic. Of course the point of attraction of a 
zashiki, the shrine of beauty, if I may so speak, is 
the tokunoma, a sort of dais of polished wood raised 
a few inches from the floor. It is often framed by 
beautiful pieces of wood resembling the trunks of 
trees in their natural irregular shape, as though 
only the bark had been removed and the rest pol- 
ished but not planed. The columns of our tokunoma 
are of ash wood. The tokunoma is the shelf where 
we may display something of beauty—not a mantel- 
piece cluttered with bric-a-brac—but the setting for 
a single beautiful object, which may be only a 
flower in a bamboo vase. ‘‘Things not qualified to 
convey charm are banished from the tokunoma.’’ 


The kakemono (decorative picture beautifully 
mounted on heavy paper that is unrolled from cyl- 
indriecal bar from which it is suspended, usually 
hung at the back of the tokunoma) that met Kehoe’s 
eye was a color print. after Utamaru, representing 
a willowy lady of vaguely suggested features robed 
in a wonderful flowing gown all in faint lavender 
and faded persimmon color, with, one fancied, a 
delicate elusive scent of sandalwood clinging to the 
silken folds. The flower decoration for the day was 
an arrangement of tall iris in a straight bamboo 
vase. I blushed with pleasure when Kehoe pulled 
out a notebook to make a sketch of this, one of my 
first attempts at flower decoration, without, of 
course, knowing that it had been done by the lady 
of the house. Our downstairs reception room 18 
perhaps more showy than this upstairs one, though 
less used, as we are wont to entertain our dear inti- 
mate friends in the upstairs room, especially Danna 
San, who loves this room and in fact uses it as a 
study, as you might judge from the array of books 
to the right of the tokunoma, the deep space be- 
tween the wee closets above and below having been 
filled in with bookshelves. His writing table with 
inkstone and brushes and paper is also in that 
room. 

Of the five downstairs rooms one is a small en- 
trance room, back of it a room we commonly use as 
a dining room, being easily heated and accessible to 
the kitchen, to the right a room where I sew or write 
or study when the weather drives me indoors, and 
where, too, I often receive my women friends over a 
cup of tea. Back of the dining room is the down- 
stairs reception room, a large square room with 
very new mats, a deeper and more handsome toku- 
noma than the one upstairs, and boasting a beauti- 
ful screen painted with a silvery waterfall. Being 
in the brave month of May the kakemona hanging 
there appropriately showed two contending parties 
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of warriors clad cap-a-pie in bright armor, waging 
battle under the tlying blossoms of an orchard. 
Each side looks so dauntless, each thrust out their 
swords with such an irresistible elan that it was 
impossible to decide which side will win, and when 
I look at them I find myself continually changing 
sides in my allegiance to one or the other party. 
The flower decoration was one of gorgeous peonies 
in a handsome vase. As I have said, this room is 
not much used, being reserved for formal occasions. 
The maid’s room, kitchen and bathroom take up the 
rest of the ground floor. Of course Kehoe had to 
poke his nose into the kitchen also, where we found 
Q Chiyo with a blue and white towel around her 
hair, the skirt of her kimono tucked up into her obi, 
showing a glimpse of scarlet petticoat at her knees 
and two perfectly shapely bare legs. She was 
standing on the cement-floor part of the kitchen 
(sunk about two feet below the wooden floor, neces- 
sitating a good deal of agility in jumping up and 
down, into her sandals when she goes down, and 
out of them when she hops up), and was engaged 
in fanning up a charcoal fire in the two earthenware 
shachirin (kitchen fireboxes) we use for cooking. 
There is also a small gas plate for convenience in 
making hot water quickly, but for general cooking, 
especially for rice, which cannot be cooked in the 
true Japanese way over gas, we use the charcoal 
burners. To cook rice in the Japanese way you 


have to let it boil over and make a mess, and that 
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would stop up the gas burner. Our kitchen sink is 
of new wood, shaped quite like an American one but 
larger, with a round hole in one corner into which 
is thrust a length of bamboo pipe that does not 
quite reach to the floor beneath, where the cement is 
slightly hollowed out and gives into a drain pipe. 
When the sink threatens to become clogged we work 
a stick around inside the bamboo pipe and the ob- 
struction drops to the floor below. There is no 
eelling in the kitchen, and the smoke is free to 
ascend to the beams and rafters which are coated 
with a layer of soot and ashes. Kehoe suggested 
that it would be a simple matter to convert this 
kitchen into an up-to-date American affair, as we 
had already gas, running water and electricity in 
the house. 

‘‘Instead of wasting time and energy over the 
tedious process of blowing up a charcoal fire, which 
makes a lot of dust, too, why not install a gas or 
electric range? I see a great future for electric 
household applianees in Japan. Do they use elec- 
tric washing machines out here?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps they do, in the laundries, though I 
never saw one. Not in the homes, certainly. We 
have an electric flat-iron, however. It is O Chiyo’s 
little wizard. I found her listening to the humming 
sound of it the other day as if it were a singing 
insect. See! Here it is. Madein Japan. Only six 
yen. As for installing a gas or electric range— 
well, the time will come, no doubt, when they will 
be made in Japan, and then we will think about it. 
The money it would take to buy even a small gas 
range—they run from 50 to 200 yen, while an earth- 
enware firebox costs only 20 sen—would pay for 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NDER the Japanese system, members of the family are more closely 
} associated than in the Occident and the homes are built to accommodate 
the numerous branches. Thus in a typical residence of the better classes 
} such as is shown in the above engraving, there the several hous 
| set ina private park. These are occupied by various members, accor 
to the rank they hold in the family affairs, All the houses, however, 
built on practically the same plan, the difference being in the richness of materi- 
als and the size and number of the rooms and in the situation in the garden. 
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NE of the show places of Tokyo is the Asano villa, an excellent type of 
the modern Japanese architecture, developed to an extent that carries 
it almost into the temple class. The part with the second story and 
ornate tower is copied from one of the celebrated places in Kyoto, The 
roof is of copper and the interior is furnished in regal magnificence, 
presenting splendid examples of interior decoration along the best J: 
nese style. This house is familiar to thousands of visitors to Japan, as Mr, A 
has for years held elaborate receptions there for their entertainment. 
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HE guests’ reception room of the Japanese house varies in size accord- 
ing to the wealth and position of the owner. All are of the same design, 
no matter how simple or rich may be the materials used in the building. 
The alcove shown on the left is the ‘‘tokenoma”’ and contains the chief 
articles of decoration. The alcove on the right is called the ‘‘chi-ga-eda- 


na,’’? and on its shelves repose the art treasures of the family, which, 


with the ‘“‘kakemona,’”’ according to strict ctiquette, are changed frequently. 
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HE floors of the Japanese house are covered with thick, soft matting, 

made in one standard size, three feet wide and six feet long. The size 

of the room is known by the number of mats needed to cover it. As 

shown above, these mats, called “tatami,” are bound with a black cloth 

and are fitted together but not fastened to the floor. In this house, which 

2S) is an average one, the “tokenoma’? contains one painting (kakemona) 
and a flower arrangement, although two and sometimes three are used. 
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sharp contrast with the simplicity of the ordinary Japanese home is the 
ornate decoration of this magnificent mansion, whose reception hall and 
staircase is shown above. The walls are covered with gold screens, in 
heavy black lacquer frames, on which are painted masses of cherry blos- 
soms. This decoration extends along the entire staircase, which is made 
jof rich highly-polished native woods. This is one of the beautiful rooms 
of the sumptuous dwelling place of S. Asano in Tokyo. 
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O Japanese villa of any pretensions is complete without its detached tea- 
house composed of a single room in which the tea ceremony (Cha-no-yu) 
is held. Even those who cannot afford such a place, usually have some 
private room devoted to this function, which is a part of the social life. 
These rooms are similar to those of the house but are even more austere 
and simple, so as to present nothing that would detract from the cere- 

is usually smaller than in the home. 
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Harbin, one of the chief cities of Siberia, 








has a large Chinese population dwelling 


in a busy Chinese city, one of whose streets is shown above. 


FAR EASTERN SIBERIA 


The Story of How Russia Annexed Chinese and Japanese Territories. 
By K. K. Kawakami 


Author of ‘‘Japan’s Pae 


(eeeee|O the average American Siberia means a dreary 
§ land in’ the grip of eternal winter and inhabited 
minals under 
But Siberia 
in reali y is full of hopes and promises. Given an 
3) efficient, progressive administration it will become 
a thriving country. Its agricultural resources are unlim- 
ited. Its taiga, the primeval forests, are capable of supply- 
ing the world with lumber for many years. In the bosoms 
of its hills and mountains are slumbering enormous quan- 
tities of mineral ores. Under the haphazard easy-going 
Russian methods these natural resources have never been 
effectively exploited. What Russia has so far done is only 
a scratch on the surface of the earth beneath which lie 
untold riches not only in agricultural products but in min- 
eral resources. 
Siberia, 4,831,882 square miles in area, is divided into 
four oblasts or governments and six provinces. Let us 
tabulate the areas and populations of these administrative 























districts: Density 

Area Population sq. mile 
Irkutsk Government . 280,429 714,900 25 
Tobolsk Government 739 1,963,300 34 
Tomsk Government ....... 327,173 3,855,200, 9.8 
Yenisaisk Government. 981,607 970,800 9 
Yukutsk Province 1,530,253 325,600 2 
Saghalien Province ..... 14,668 14,200 a) 
Kamehatka Provinee ..... 502,424 38,500 2.5 
Primorskaya Province .. 266,486 572,000 2.0 
Amour Provinee ............. 154,795 230,200 1.6 
Trans Baikalia Province 238,308 893,200 3.6 
Total . 4,831,8) 9,577,900 18 





Of these ten districts those that have been more or less 
affected by the recent Japanese expedition are the prov- 
inces of Trans Baikalia, Amour and Primorskaya, with a 
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combined area of 659,589 square miles and a total popula- 
tion of 1,695,400. The density of population in this region 
is, therefore, 2.4 to the square mile. Much, perhaps half, 
of this population consists of wandering, semi-savage abor- 
igines, as well as Chinese and Koreans who settled in the 
maritime and Amour regions before the country was 
snatched by Russia from the Chinese in the middle of the 
past century. In the fifty years that followed, the Gov- 
ernment at St. Petersburg sent thither not more than 
800,000 of its subjects, including a large number of garri- 
sons. Deduct the military from this total, and we have 
only a handful of civilian colonists. 

And why should Russia have sent more people to such 
Far Eastern regions, when she had nearer home more land 
than she could ibly utilize? One optimistie writer, an 
Englishman, estimates the arable land of Siberia at 
1,000,000,000 acres, most of which is located in western and 
middle Siberia. This area does not, of course, include 
2,500,000 square miles of inhospitable lands north of the 
sixty-fifth degree of north latitude. 

The story of the Russian advance towards the Far East 
is briefly told. Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
Yermak, with a band of Cossacks, crossed the Ural moun- 
tains. In 1587 Tobolsk was established ; in 1604 Tomsk; in 
1619 Yenesseisk; in 1638 Okhotsk on that forbidding part 
of the Pacifie Ocean which has come to be known as the 
Okhotsk Sea. In a century and a half the whole count 
from the Urals to the Okhotsk, a distance of 6000 miles, 
was brought under the rule of the White Czar. 

Russia’s next step was to descend southward and find an 
outlet which would not be sealed by ice most of the twelve 
months, as was the port of Okhotsk. It was for this pur- 
pose that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
Cossacks forced their way beyond Lake Baikal, into the yet 
unknown region bordering the; mighty stream of. the Amour. 

Here they came in collision with the Chinese garrisons, 
for the country was, at least nominally, under the suze- 
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rainty of the Chinese Empire. In that period the far east- 
ern boundary of the empire of Muscovy was the Yablonoi 
and Stanovoi ranges which, rising not far from Lake 
Baikal, extend their course in a northeasterly direction to 
the frozen shores of the Okhotsk Sea. When the Russians 
made their advent in the regions east of the Yablonot 
mountains they were greeted with desultory assaults at 
the hands of the Chinese, who had already established out- 
posts at various strategical points and who had been extort- 
ing from the aboriginal tribes sables and other valuable 
skins. Yet the Cossacks pressed forward, and in 1685 
established a foothold at Alhazin on the upper reaches of 
the Amour. 

Alarmed by this Russian invasion, the Chinese authori- 
ties in that region entered into negotiations with the Rus- 
slan representatives. The parley resulted in the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk of 1689, whose purpose was, to quote the pre- 
amble to that instrument, to ‘‘repress the insolence of cer- 
tain rascals, making hunting incursions, beyond the limits 
of their territories, and who pillage, murder and stir up 
trouble and quarrels, as well as to determine clearly and 
distinctly the boundaries of the two empires of China and 
Muscovy.’’ 

In virtue of the Nerchinsk Treaty Russia recognized the 
Stanovoi mountains as the northern boundary of her terri- 
tory, and made inroads across the Yablonoi range and into 
Chinese territory as far as the Argun River. The treaty, 
however, was far from satisfying the Russian desire for 
expansion. On the contrary, it strengthened the Russian 
belief that the Chinese hold upon the vast Amour region 
was not firm, and that its addition to the dominion of the 
Czar could be effected with no great difficulty. 

And so the Russian advance, both on land and at sea, 
continued with increasing vigor. In 1741 Behring and 
Tehirikoff discovered what is now the territory of Alaska. 
This memorable event was followed, in 1797, by the estab- 
lishment by Emperor Paul of the Russo-American Com- 
pany, which was engaged in fishing and trading in the 
Northern Pacific. In 1850 Captain Nevelskoi sailed south- 
ward along the coasts of Kamchatka and Okhotsk, and in 
1851 founded at the mouth of the Amour a victualing 
post destined to become a thriving port known as Nie- 
olaievsk. In 1858 more naval posts were established in 
Castries Bay and Port Imperial. In 1857 the Russian 
scientist Veniukoff explored the vast region traversed by 
the Ussuri River, a tributary of the Amour. 

But the most important step taken by Russia in these 
far eastern regions was the exploration by Count Mura- 
vieff, Governor General of Irkutsk, of the great country 
washed by the Amour River. In 1854 the daring count 
improvised a flotilla of flat-bottomed barges and sailed 
down the winding course of the turgid waters for almost 
2000 miles from Stretinsk to the mouth of the Amour. The 
discovery of this waterway from the Trans Baikal region 
to the Okhotsk Sea opened the eyes of the Russians to the 
boundless possibilities which were in store for them in the 
country along the Amour. Russia’s exultation upon this 
creat discovery may well be imagined from these effusive 
words of joyful exclamation addressed by Count Muravieff 
to the Cossacks who followed him in the adventure: 

‘Comrades, I congratulate you! Our efforts were not 
in vain. The Amour has become the property of Russia. 
The Holy Orthodox Church prays for you; Russia is 
grateful. Long live the Czar Alexander! May the newly 
acquired territory prosper under his mighty protection! 
Hurrah!’’ 

The Amour did indeed become Russia’s property, not- 
withstanding China’s remonstrances. Soon after its ex- 
ploration, that is, in 1858, Count Muravieff succeeded in 
persuading the local Chinese authorities to sign at Aigun 
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a treaty formally recognizing the Russian occupation of 
the vast territory stretching from the Stanovoi ranges on 
the north down to the Amour River on the south—a coun- 
try to which China had claimed a right of eminent demain. 
And in 1860, two years after the conclusion of the Aigun 
treaty, Russia scored another diplomatic coup in the sign- 
ing of the Peking Treaty, obliging China to forfeit an- 
other vast territory lying between the Amour River and 
the Japan Sea. In the year following, the foundation was 
laid for the establishment of the city of Vladivostok, an 
impressive name meaning ‘‘Dominion of the East.’’ Thus, 
without firing a shot, without sacrificing a single life, 
Muravieff, the daring Count of the Amour, added to the 
map of Russia half a million square miles of territory. 

Not satisfied with the annexation of such vast terri- 
tories on the continent, Russia sent out marauding war- 
ships to the Japan Sea and in 1875 practically swindled 
Japan out of Saghalien Island. This island has an area 
of 29,100 square miles. Japan had claimed ownership for 
this island by reason of discovery. After the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1905 Russia was obliged to retrocede tu 
Japan only that part of the island lying south of fiftieth 
degree of North latitude. This section is 2200 square miles 
in area, about two-fifths of the entire territory. 

Siberia cannot be thought of without thinking of the 
great railway stretching over a distance of 4500 miles 
from the foot of the Ural Mountains to Vladivostok. For 
our present purpose we need consider only that section 
of the line lying east of Lake Baikal. 

It was on May 19, 1891, that the Czar Alexander in- 
structed the Grand Duke Tsarevitch Nicholas to cut the 
first sod at Vladivostok, thus commencing work on the 
great Siberian railway. In those early days the Russian 
plan was to build a railroad from Vladivostok due north 
along the Ussuri River up to the city of Khavarovsk, and 
thence westward along the northern bank of the Amour 
River, touching en route the cities of Blagovestchenck, 
Stretinsk, Kaidalovo and Chita before the line reached 
Lake Baikal. This line from Vladivostok to the lake to- 
taled about 2400 miles. It was undoubtedly Russia’s 
desire to avoid this line and lay the main line of the 
Siberian railway from Vladivostok due west through the 
heart of Northern Manchuria. This latter route would 
total some 1640 miles, which are 760 miles less than the 
Amour line. In those days, however, China was still re- 
garded as a sleeping giant whom it seemed exceedingly 
dangerous to arouse. By depriving her of the territory 
north of the Amour, the Russians had already shaken her 
equanimity, and they thought it unwise at that time to 
encroach further upon her domain by building a railway 
across Manchuria upon which China’s claim was unques- 
tioned. Happily for the Russians the myth of China’s 
potential military strength abruptly exploded in the 
Chino-Japanese War of 1895. As a consequence Russia 
revived the once abandoned plan of linking Vladivostok 
with the Siberian hinterland by a railway built through 
North Manchuria, in preference to the Amour line which 
she had once decided to adopt. 

And so the Manchurian line, officially known as the 
Eastern Chinese Railway, 800 miles in length, was com- 
pleted in 1901, while the Amour line was constructed only 
between Vladivostok and Khabarovsk (457 miles) in the 
East, and between Stretinsk and Kaidalovo (200 miles) 
in the West, leaving the intervening section of 1500 miles 
along the Amour River entirely untouched. But the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904 once again caused the Rus- 
sians to change their building plans. The war wrested 
from Russia the southern quarter of Manchuria and placed 
it under Japanese influence. This new situation rendered 
the position of the Russian railway in North Manchuria 
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somewhat precarious. It seemed to the Muscovites ex- 
tremely unsafe to rely upon the single line of railway 
passing through a country which did not, after all, belong 
to them and where they were permitted to remain only on 
the sufferance of China and Japan. Seized with this feel- 
ing of insecurity the Russians revived in 1907 the old 
scheme of the Amour railway, which had been pigeon- 
holed since 1896. Work on this line between Khabarovsk 
and Stretinsk was commenced in 1908 at various points, 
and was completed shortly before the outbreak of the 
great War In Europe. 

Along the Amour railway are found rich agricultural 
lands extensive enough to receive many millions of eol- 
onists. It is estimated that the single district of Southern 
Ussuri stretching north of Vladivostok contains more than 
2000 square miles amenable to the plough for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat. In Northern Ussuri, in the neighborhood 
of Khabarovsk, there is also an extensive area suitable for 
farming. To the west and to the east of this city along 
the main course of the Amour are 30,000,000 acres of 
arable lands. To encourage colonization on these lands 
the Russian Government has offered attractive induce- 
ments to time-expired soldiers of the East Siberian Corps. 
These inducements include the grant of a subsidy in 
money, the free allotment of 15 desstatins (4014 acres) 
for perpetual use, and exemption from taxation for the 
first three years. In spite of these efforts on the part of 
the Government so little progress has been made in the 
exploitation of agricultural resources that in Vladivostok 
flour and meat are so searce that they have to be imported 
from Australia and the Pacifie Coast of America, more 
than 5000 miles away. 

Vladivostok, with a population of 90,000, is by far the 
largest and most important city in the Russian Far Kast. 
Other important cities in this region are Harbin with 
80,000 population, Blagovestchensk with 70,000, Chita 
with 68,000, Khabarovsk with 54,000 and Nicolaivsk, 
o(),000. 

The slow progress of Vladivostok is partly due to the 
rigorous winters with which it has to contend. Although 
its latitude is only a quarter of a degree further north 
than that of Florence or Nice, its winters are as severe 
as those in Finland. For at least four months in the year, 
the harbor of Vladivostok is sealed by ice, through which 
lanes are opened for steamers by powerful ice-breakers. 
During the coldest months the Fahrenheit thermometer 
often registers 60 to 70 degrees below zero. This hand1- 
cap, imposed by nature, has been made more aggravating 
by various administrative measures adopted by the mili- 
tary bureaucrats responsible for the management of the 
port. 

Ethnologically the Russian Far East is an interesting 
subject of study. In the eastern section of Primorskaya 
Province are found Gilyaks in considerable numbers, while 
the Orochis inhabit along its seacoast. On the lower 
Amour and Ussuri live the Goldi, Mangun and Semager 
tribes. Further up the Amour are found Orochons, Man- 
vargs, Birars and Daurians. 

In Trans Baikalia Province the leading aboriginal races 
are the Buriats and Yakuts. The Buriats, numbering at 
present some 290,000, are still increasing. During the 
eighteenth century they were converted to Buddhism and 
were taught to read and write by priests from China anil 
Mongolia. As a result illiteracy is much less commen 
among them than among the peasants in European Russia. 

These strange tribes of Far Eastern Siberia had un. 
doubtedly remained for many generations in the savaze 
state in which Muravieff, Veniukoff and Nevelskoi found 
them in the middle of the past century. From this primi- 
tive state they have not appreciably deviated in the fifty 
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vears of their contact with Russian civilization. Their 
habitations are tents of skin or bark. They lead a wander- 
ing life, migrating from place to place. Among them has 
developed little community of ideas and customs, each 
tribe speaking a language different from that of another. 
In appearance they are like the Indians of North America. 
Undoubtedly they belong to the Ural-Altaic family, for 
their dialects are Turanian. Naturally meek, they are 
nevertheless capable of becoming ferocious when their 
feelings are deeply stirred. Through decades of abuse to 
which they have been subjected, at first by the Chinese 
and then by the Russians, these gentle tribes have come 
to look with suspicion and fear upon all outsiders. 


The first foreign intruders to strike terror into the 
hearts of these aborigines were the Chinese. How cruelly 
the Chinese treated the native tribes before the advent of 
the Russians in the Amour region may be judged from 
the following quotation from the diary of the Russian 
scientist, Veniukoff, who explored the Ussuli in 1857: 

‘*Sinee leaving Imma, we had been accompanied by 
four Chinese, with a Manchu soldier at their head. These 
formed our escort by order of the officer commanding at 
Imma, and acted as spies upon our doings. They were 
very polite, but always preceded us and forbade the 
Goldi to accompany us, as I was at that time looking out 
for a guide. They succeeded very well in foiling my en- 
deavors, and I found only one man not altogether dis- 
inclined to serve us as guide. He was an old man from 
the village of Choborka to whom life had become indif- 
ferent. ‘The Manchu,’ he said, ‘interdict us from render- 
ing you assistance, and anyone acting contrary to their 
orders would of course fare badly. But I am so old that 
I should be quite willing to accompany you or to die, had 
I not a pain in my left leg. I know you are the heralds 
of other Russians, who will come to free us from the 
Manchu yoke, but as long as these wild beasts remain 
here, it is dangerous to be your friend.’ I subsequently 
ascertained that the fears of this old man were by no means 
exaggerated. On our approaching the tent of a Goldi 
dwelling above the Sungachan he trembled with fear, 
thinking we were Manchu; but when I asked him a few 
questions and tendered payment for some millet, he told 
us he had cause to fear the Manchu. Ilis father, his 
mother and his two brothers, driven to desperation by the 
Manehu collector of tribute, had strangled themselves. 
These collectors come once or twice annually, and by the 
aid of the stick extort all the sables these poor people may 
be possessed of. Not putting trust in any of their asser- 
tions, they continue the beating after all the furs have 
been given up to them, in the hope of getting at con- 
cealed treasures. ’’ 

The Russian taskmasters who replaced the Chinese 
proved little more generous than their predecessors in 
their attitude toward the natives. The Russians, too, 
robbed the guileless aborigines of lands, of furs and of 
cattle. To add to the terror of the terrorized, those na- 
tives, who have become Russianized, often join their over- 
lords from across the Ural Mountains in preying upon 
other natives who have not yet come under the ‘‘civilizing”’ 
influence of Russia. Take, for instanee, the case of the 
Anabar people. In former times these natives were com- 
paratively well off, having had large herds of reindeer 
and plenty of nets for fishing purposes. Now they have 
been reduced to poverty by the Yakut agents of the Rus- 
sian merchants who have made them only too well ac- 
quainted with vodka, that insidious spirit dooming 
thousands of Russians every year. They soon become in- 
debted to these ruthless merchants and agents, and in 
order to work off their debts are obliged to devote all their 
time and energies to fox-trapping and collecting tusks. 





“The Carnival of the Genroku,” by H. Moronobu, 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF KORIN 


Being Excerpts From the Preface of a New Book on This Wonderful Painter, Which Is Just Off 
the Press, From the Pen of Yone Noguchi. 


With a commentators’ note of anure:iation by Dera Amsden 


Note.—Agato Korin, “a name," said M. Louis Gonse, “as beautiful asa pi 1 figure of a small 
group of master craftsmen and painters who discarded the conventions of ind Tosa, great classic art schov 
of Japan, and gave the name of their leader to the school which is considered the most y Japanese of all" 
plus Japonais dex Japonais, 


Korin was indebted to a great predecessor—Koyetsu, who died probably in 1639, about twenty years before his birth— 
for his methods and unfettered style: and to Sotatsu, the prince of flower painters, whom he lovingly and_ patiently 
copied. Each school. however. claimed him, yet he alone “carried the style which bears his name to its full possibilities” 
a style in which mass and color were all important and line was felt’ more than expressed. His incredible audacities: 
startled the world of art. but the French, with unerring art-inatinet bowed to his genius and called his work “le regal 
jes delicats."* 


The following extracts from the Preface to Professor Yone Noguchi's forthcoming work on Korin—of the same format 
go hie “Hiroshige”—will make all art lovers eager for the book that will surely rekindle the fire of enthusiasm for the 
great artist. 


Enlightening ix his p'cture of Genroku. that period of incomparable glory which the Japanese revere as the French do 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, Then Korin painted, and his brother Kenzan, became his exponent in pottery decora- 
tion. Moronobu, the originator of Ukiyo-ye, worked in book illustration, and all the crafts flourished. 


It was, too, » time of revelry. this Carnival of Genroku, until that stern disciplinarian, the Tokugawa Shogun shook his 
mailed fist at irregularities and license, and stopped “skylarking” in the streets of Yedo. 


The deep significances of this period and their influence upon Korin are revealed by Yone Noguchi in his incompar- 
able English, scintillating with exotic epithet and Korin-like audacities of expression. As a friend remarked, he is ‘so 
awfully Japanese, and so awfully English, you know!” No more daring painter ever lived than Korin, for he “made his 
own conventions without losing suggestiveness.”” As lacquerer his genius reached its zenith. He it was who first made 
use of mother-of-pearl and he employed pewter, tin and lead for his inlays. His gold is unmistakable in its rich red hue. 
He flooded his screens with golden sunshine or siivered moonbeams, backgrounds which in his art-alchemy he knew the 
ages would darken harmoniously, 


Professor, Noguchi gives full credit to Hoitsu, who after more than half a century set evive the glor 
the master. The son of a Daimyo, Hoitsu used magnificent means which Korin also employed. “When I paint a daimyo,” 
he declared, “I must feel as a daimyo,” and arrayed in rich brocade he sate himself down upon a regal cushion. Yet sim- 
plicity, restraint and suggestion were his, inherited from his ancestors who waited upon the Ashikaga Shoguns, in that 
age of ascetic restraint and calculated simplicity 


No successor approached the great secessionist in originality. “Alas!” lamented Okakura Kakuzo, “this wonderful 
school, foreshadowing French Impressionism by two centuries was nipped in the bud by that icy conventionality of the 
Tokugawa régimé to which it unfortunately succumbed.” DORA AMSDE: 














ORIN’S attitude towards flowering plants in harmony or coincides with the internal inevit- 
is neither troubled nor annoyed by any ability; therefore his attitude is in all respects 
theory, although he believes as I believe, I natural. Korin never treats the flowers and 
am sure, that theory is but a sense of grasses decoratively, because they themselves are 
adoration distilled and then stiffened. Let already decorative enough without being given any 
2:2} me say that Korin’s attitude towards them special emphasis. I do not agree with people 
is accidental; but this aceidentalism always moves (many, both in the western countries and Japan) 
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who attempt to cover Korin in flowering plants 
or any other subject with a phrase of the deco- 
rative artist. The most certain thing is that 
no real decorative art would be realized merely 
through the point of technical emphasis, how- 
ever skillfully it were executed. The decora- 
tive art of Korin (let me call it so for the pres- 
ent) is an inevitable outcome of his natu 
therefore essential, attitude. Who can den) 
that only the thing most natural can be the 
thing most decorative? Korin’s attitude to- 





























wards flowering plants in 
his pictures he never to restrict 
or modify their beaut 


whose 






election is not foolishly 
ng plants Kor 


love of their 
As an admirer of flowe! 
artistic value lies in the fact that he freely lets 
them sing their own essential beauty, or deliber- 
ately lets them keep their own silence, on paper 
ilk or lacquer, And it is the best, I believe, 
when they sing alone. In the best part of 
in’s works he drew their pictures in the 






























Once T heard a 


the garden of Riky In the beautiful six-leaf screen, illustrated above, Korin has a remark 
the sixteenth century, the rapturous face of the daring of color without fear of having empty spaces in his compositions 
summer dawn which inspired Taiko, the great 

warrior-prince, to pay Rikyu an early morning 

visit. It goes without saying that the morning- 

glory, as I once wrote, with a face only too happy to die when all the prayers 
are told, was then a new floral wonder, having just been brought from China, 
On the appointed day, it is said, Rikyu, the most aesthetic of all acsthetes, bade 
his men pull and throw away all the morning-glories, from the garden, although 
he knew that they were the only object for Taiko’s eall on him; he swept and 
washed the stepping-stones of the garden path, called roji, the passage into self- 
illumination or the holy teaism, and waited the arrival of the great prince. The 
great prince, into whose vision not even one glad face of the morning-glory, feel- 
ing the breath of sunlight, entered, was greatly displeased. With a frowning 
countenance Taiko approached the tea-room under the world-wearied trees by the 
solitary granite lantern, and rigidly inquired of Rikyu where he planted the 
flowers of which he was so proud. Rikyu did not reply. Taiko, of course, was 
obliged to enter the room with a bad grace. But when he entered the room, lo! 
there at the fokonoma just one glad face of the morning-glory, breaking the in- 
visible chamber of the dark, at onee winsome and delicate like a forgotten rain- 
how or an angel’s lips parted from being charmed, weleomed the great prince. 

It was the great art of this tea-master that he sacrificed all the other morning- 
glories only to make one morning-glory shine with a queenly distinction. 

My imaginary eyes ean see clearly, I think, whenever I recall Rikyu’s attitude, 
the face of the selected one almost spilling tears from too great joy. And at the 
same time I think that a death such as that of the other sacrificed flowers, is 
never a dog’s death. This Rikyu’s aesthetic attitude is at once the attitude of 
Korin, towards flowering plants or trees, in art. See his picture of a single stalk 
of peony flaming like a sunset fire, or a wistaria drooping with calm peace, or a 
vine of the morning-glory erawling witha dog-like sense of smell, or a camelia feel- 
ing all the breath of the sunlight! Again, see his picture of an age-unknown plum 
tree sitting cross-legged like a world-wearied saint, with the beacon light in his 
heart, or a maple tree shedding its leaves like falling golden poems. What Korin 
id wishes to invoke in his art is nothing but the suggestion of beauty. Like Rikyu 
Court Nobles lokiag'at who sacrificed all the morning-glories except one (or a Japanese connoisseur of 

the Iris, by Korin. arts), Korin always presents to you just a touch of the flowers or trees,—a single 





ory of the morning-glory in 
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able example of his masterful handling of light and shadow. He had the 
It was this that gave his work such remarkable quality and effect. 











life or light on the darkness called universe ; 
he never brings out, at one time a whole num- 
ber of things. In this attitude, he has a great 
and distinguished artistic value. Te teaches 
us the secret of how delightful it is to leave 
a full and empty space in the picture, or how 
to cover up the space of the picture with the 
most delightful emptiness. You may say that, 
that is the decorative art of Korin if you will; 
but I believe that Korin only noticed and gazed 
on the accidental gesture of nature, and let 
her sing her own song in his art. And he 
knew that when she sang her essential beauty, 
most ssfully, was the time when she stood 
in her solitude. * * * 

Now see Korin’s picture of the camelia and 
butterfly, or the marsh-reeds and snowy heron, 
or the sea-gulls and billows. See his. picture 
called the ‘Strand of Suma,’’ in which the 
plovers and sea-waves are painted, or that of 
a hydrangea and hare, or a stork and plum- 
blossom, or the maple leaves and wild deer, 
If as a whole, the things in those pictures keep 
an unmistakable love and a beautiful natural 
kinship, I think that it is only gained from 
the real sacrifice of a certain individuality in 
the things painted there. Therefore, T say that 
any natural phenomenon attains its height of 
worth when it commands silence, solitariness 

















and independence, when it is all by itself, alone and separate. And I say that such 
great dignity and grace of natural phenomena is most sfully symbolized in 
the flowers and trees which Korin painted separately. * * * 

I wrote somewhere in an essay on Japanese poetry: ‘‘To cling too closely to 
the subject matter in literary ssion is never a way to complete the real 
saturation; the real infinite significance only be accomplished at such a con- 
summate moment when the end and moans are least noticeable, and the subject 
and expression never fluctuate from each other, being in perfect collocation; it 
is the partial loss of the birthright of each that gains an artistic triumph, I have 
a word which is much used, carelessly, in the West, but where true meaning is only 
seldom understood, that is the word of ‘‘suggestion.’’ I have an art; that is the 
art of suggestion. What suggestion? you might ask. I will point the way, if you 
are given a right sort of artistic susceptibility, where the sunlight falls on the 
laughter of woods and waters, where the birds sing by the flowers and let you feel 
how suggestion comes and goes.’’ * * * 

Technically the art of Korin, not only in his pictures of flowering plants and 
trees but also of any other subject, as I have already suggested, is a thing elimi- 
nated or condensed to the extreme point, where any change in addition or omis- 
sion would imperil a spiritual organism of the picture. Korin adjusted and regu- 
lated the traditional methods till he mastered a technical freedom through which 
he realized his own artistie deliverance. * * * 

Ife is a magician in the best sense of the word, whose talismanic wonder, as in 
his gold screens or silk or lacquer, dan-es on the wire of music. 

Ilis pictorial magic, as far as it is seen in technique, is evoked from the man- 
ner in which he handles the empty space in picture—let me sa; in whieh he 
leaves the space unfilled. This full and empty space of Korin’s pictures is not 
merely a space or emptiness, but a sub-tance itself. It has more value, in fact, 
than the part of reality painted. We have a thousand Japanese artists old and 
new, who are taught the mystery of pictorial space, but Korin is certainly the 
best of all with its management. Korin is a master who makes the space perfume 
and swing softly, yet vividly, like a shadow or ghost that surprises and kisses 
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Chrysanthemums—part 
of a screen by Korin. 


Origin: 
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life’s breast. It is not too much to 
that Korin’s main value hangs on this one point. 
One of my friends in the Asaki district, 
Tokyo, holds a little private exhibition of Korin’s 
hanging-rolls and sereens on the fourth of Janu- 
ary, every year, at his house overlooking the Su- 
mida river where the er peacefully flow: 
sponding to the people’s greetings of the sea 
My way to the exhibition, as he writes, in his 
invitation, ‘‘being true to the tradition of the new 
spring,”’ the lines written by Hoitsu of the early 


perhaps 


first. But if you cannot get a picture of cranes, 


any other picture will serve well when it is drawn 

by the huge princely arm (not merely the hand, 

at Korin, whose golden art 

a fitting background 
os 6 


I remind you) of 
born in the golden clime make: 
for the happy pageant of life. 
There is among Korin’s famous works a pair 
of two-leaf sereens called Fuhaku Raijin or ** Gods 
of Wind and Thunder,’’ where the two aerial gods 
with such extraordinary faces ride triumphantly 
s the wind and clouds. My mind’s ears al- 


The God of the Winds—one of Korin’s finest screens. 


nineteenth century, a distinguished decadent and 
follower of Korin’s art, in his popular song called 
“Haru no Akebono”? or ‘Dawn of the Spring,’”’ 
ring in my mind saying: ‘‘From a two-leaf screen 
in the entrance-hall, a pair of the cranes drawn in 
the Korin style will greet the joy of the age till the 
end of eight thousand year: Nothing could be 
more appropriate for the New Year's decoration 
than Korin’s cranes, the most lordly symbols of 
peace and joy, at one’s entrance-hall where gor- 
geous happiness of the returned spring steps in 





most feel that they hear the booming of drums 
beaten by the thunder god in the picture. Both 
of the sereens, useless to remark, are painted most 
gorgeously on golden backgrounds. The sereens 
are also famous on account of their backs which 
contain the picture ealled ‘‘Autumnal Flowers in 
the Storm’? by Hoitsu, where the Chinese agri- 
mones, bell-flowers and ivies are thrown down by 
the violent winds. This work of the Gods of Wind 
and Thunder is an imitation of the same subject 
drawn by Sotatsu, a famous master of flowers and 
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trees to whom Korin paid a student’s obeisance, 
and is treasured today at the Kenninji Temple of 
Kyoto. But I remind you, this imitation is quite 
a legitimate thing in the pictoral world of old 
Japan, when it does not stay merely as an imita- 
tion, as in this pair of Korin’s screens where the 
wonderful execution in color and action amply 
covers the loss in impressible nobility of the origi- 
nal. * * * 

I do not mean to ask you to particularly admire 
the painted parts, because for me the large empty 
space surrounding the figures, that suggests the 
flood of wild air with the fretful earth spinning 
far below, is more important artistically ; in truth, 
even among Korin’s numerous works, this work 1s 
absolutely incomparable in the way it treats the 
empty space in the picture. Oh, what a talismamiec 
space! Oh, what a magical artist with space! I 
am always glad to think that Korin does not place 
a bird or butterfly in the empty space of another 
famous picture called the ‘‘Iris,’’ once an heirloom 
of the Honpo Honganji Temple of Kyoto, in which, 
as an European critic aptly imagines, the gold 
ground serves splendidly as sunlight. If Korin 
breaks this wonderful space with a dot or line, I 
am sure that the lyrical beauty of the irises as a 
soloist 1s somewhat impaired. When one sees how 
beautifully the spotting of empty space saves his 
art from general monotony in the pair of screens 
ealled the ‘‘Thirty-six Master Uta Poets,’’ the 
mystery of his rhythmic mood, sometimes tantalis- 
ing and always charming, will be found in this man- 
agement of space. * * * 

It was Korin who discovered the meeting ground 
of aesthetic value and symbolical expression from 
which a Japanese decorative sense developed won- 
derfilly. Again it was Korin as an immediate fol- 
lower of Koyetsu and Sotatsu who rescued the art 
of his dav from the meditative sad sentimentalism 
of objective art with a new symbolical adventure 
which opened a genuine vista of Japanese art from 
the point of ignoring of a limitation of fact; al- 
though he was often arbitrary in his way and set 
perhaps too much value on his consciousness, he 
never was merely capricious. Huis work is really 
a result of his astonishing energy that 1s economi- 
eally arranged with a sense of rhythm. He is never 
womanish like other followers of the later days. 
If he has gaiety, that gaiety belongs to men. Mr. 
Ricketts says rightly: ‘‘Korin’s gaiety 1s that of 
buds upon huge trees.”’ 

Korin, whose prince-like feeling made splendid 
use of gold screens, has painted many important 
works with sea-waves as his subject. I myself 
saw quite a number of screens with waves, all of 
which could not be called genuine, sinee already 
in his day a forgery, an imitation with commercial 
purpose, assumed a nonchalant air even in his 
sight. I am sure that Korin did not condemn it 
with an equally prince-like benevolence. Among 
the works into which Korin breathed his mag- 
nanimity in swelling waves, the ink-case called 
‘“‘Sumi-no-Ye Suzuribako,’’ the property of Baron 
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Iwasaki, as the name indicates, with a design in 
association with Toshiyuki Ason’s ula poem about 
the Sumi-no-Ye strand, has perhaps the most 
unique distinction for the reason that the artist’s 
magic covered this small thing with his prince-like 
large feeling in design. On every side of the box 
the golden waves are painted. Leads are spotted 
representing the shore, and with inlaid silver the 
characters of the poem are written, but the two 
words “‘strand’’ and ‘‘wave’’ being suggested by 
the design itself. This is Korin’s characteristic 
idea that always astonishes and delights us; indeed 
his imagination, not merely his fancy, comes riding 
on the whisper of his conscious passion for beauty. 
Korin also designed in waves the inside of another 
famous iInk-ease, ‘‘The Eight-Bridge Ink Case,”’ 
owned by the Imperial Museum. This ink-case is 
separated into two sections, the upper shallow box 
for an ink-stone, and the lower deep box for letter- 
papers; the black-lacquered outside is decorated 
with irises, the leaves and stalks in gold dust, and 
the flowers in inlaid green shells. Lead is used 
for the bridge, and silver for the bridge-posts. 


One of my friends uses a catch of plover origi- 
nally designed by Korin for the sliding screens of 
his drawing room. An exceedingly plump bird 
this is. But when I was told by a geologist that 
plover is only a bird little and insignificant in ap- 
pearance, having nothing to charm people, I could 
not help exclaiming: ‘‘Korin never imitates the 
real shape of plover. Korin creates his bird and 
only ealls it plover. That is Korin’s worth.’’ I had 
on several occasions before, seen Korin’s kakemonos 
and sereens of plum trees; and here by my table 
on which I am writing now, are laid spread out a 
few color-prints of plum-blossoms reproduced from 
his work, the pictures of the eup-like large flowers 
perching like a bird or butterfly upon a branch that 
shoots out from the huge old trunk. The shape of 
the flowers 1s crooked too. But there is in the 
picture a certain unspeakable magnificent atmos- 
phere in which an undaunted ghost breaking win- 
ter’s threat, sings out the coming of the new spring 
with a voice of the prophet Jeremiah or John the 
Baptist. Judging them from the point of reality, 
they are too large for plum-blossoms and _ are 
crooked, as I said just now. Like that western 
poet who wrote of ‘‘all heaven in a wild tiny 
flower,’’ you must see, first of all, Korin’s artistic 
attitude in giving these plum-blossoms a dignity of 
the absolute existence which spills infinity through 
their petals. Korin never values nature by size 
or weight; he gives everything he painted such a 
mighty sense of the center of the universe, from 
the little blushing morning-glory by the bamboo 
fence to the Fuji Mountain speaking to the clouds. 
Ife is an artistic nihilist who looks upon all the 
phases of nature equally. He is an egoistic giant 
whose hfe, as some writer says, gesticulates some- 
times with arrogance and often with fantasy; his 
artistic egoism makes him walk life’s highway with 
a prince-like splendor. Really the art of Korin. 
who “‘feels that he is a prince when he paints,’’ is 
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an art of six-leaf gold screens, gorgeous, exhilar- 
ating, even flashy and gay. 

But alas, whe knows the lonely side of his golden 
galety? Who knows his solitary thoughts that 
pick and gather the sigh of autumnal flowers and 
grasses from the rapture of light? Korin is a gold 
screen with that gold that is silent. Without the 
understanding of his voiceless solitude that seeks 
the way of twilight toward poetry sad and old, no 
one will really understand him. With a silent pro- 
fundity his gay exultance links itself with the mys- 
tery of star and heaven. When Mr. Ricketts says 
that Korin’s gaiety is that of buds upon huge trees, 
I am glad that he, at least, in the West, appreciates 
him properly. 

There is no more interesting time in Japanese 
history than the Genroku period, when Japanese 
life being nearly forgotten the boorish fight and 
eruel blood, with the soldier class comfortable in 
the reminiscences of their grandfathers’ fame of 
swords, and on the other hand, with the lower 
society released for the first time in liberty and 
wealth, made a splendid background for Korin’s 
activity. * * * 

When we say that Korin is the artistic represen- 
tative of this period, that 1s because general so- 
elety, suddenly blossomed with an unrestrained air 
of prosperity, eager and zealous with a wild desire 
for anything extraordinary, responded at once to 
the golden imagination of Korin on sereens or 
lacquer. With the support of the age, Korin be- 
came a leader in the quest for emancipating the 
populace in art. It 1s easy to imagine how the city 
men, with money and time, vied with each other 
in their household appointments or the splendor 
of their wives’ dresses. Not only on the screen or 
silk did Korin draw his art, but also on the bodies 
of women, since with a plain design on the pure 
black kimono with a white lining, he made his own 
‘‘score,’? in making one lady eclipse the other 
gorgeously attired women in a dress contest. That 
is his favorite game, as in his pictures, to conquer 
the substanee with nothing, the voice with silence. 

But Korin is nothing if he is merely an affirmant 
of the age, or an eulogist of wealth and success. 
As son of Soken, a ealligrapher who learned a 
secret from great Koyetsu, and a general appre- 
eiator of arts, Korin’s poetical mind was able to 
read between the lines of life’s song, whose sorrow 
kissed joy; like a prophet who heard the voice of 
dawn in the heart of midnight, he felt the sadness 
of his age in which the tension of society already 
began to relax, and people drifted into its way in 
spite of themselves, from which the song of lamen- 
tation took its flight. Indeed the period generally 
known as Genroku trembled in pain under its gay 
fantastic surface. Again the art of Korin made 
its brilliant aspect more endurable with the sad- 
ness that bridged Heaven and Earth. He was a 
serenader of life who gradually entered into pagan- 
ism to save himself from provincialism. The great 
thirst for expression made him silent; he sought 
an emancipation of life in solitude. 
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The season is the spring of springs of the Gen- 
roku era, when the eastern wind of wealth and gal- 
lantry stirs up life to song. The place is Arashi- 
yama near Kyoto, where the flower-clouds draw a 
curtain crosswise. We see a pleasure boat paddling 
down the Oigawa river, where white ripples and 
fallen red petals embroider a hundred fantastic 
crests; in a party of plutoecrats in the boat our 
Korin, well-built and somewhat stout, cuts a dis- 
tinguished figure. (I think that Korin was the 
possessor of a strong body, since robust health 
alone could create such an art as his.) As the 
noon time approaches, those greasy plutocrats he- 
gin to open their luncheon boxes, gorgeous affairs 
both without and within. But where is Korin’s 
luncheon box? He brings out something wrapped 
up in a bamboo husk. A few plain rice-balls are 
seen. Korin’s wealthy friends look at one another 
with a sense of surprise or contempt. But when 
the husk is fully opened, lo! its inner surface is 
gorgeously lacquered with his design of flowers 
and birds. Korin looks up at them with a little 
smile. They do not know that a still bigger sur- 
prise is vet waiting. Korin finishes his simple 
meal, and throws away his lacquered bamboo husk 
into the stream, bidding it a good farewell. 


I do not know how much of the story is true. 
But is it not his customary game to conquer the 
others artistically? Oh, what great laughter. Oh, 
what sarcasm against the money-smelling provin- 
clalism which does not know how to arrange life 
decoratively or weave a picture with contrasting 
colors. He was a great artist also on the canvas 
of daily life. | 

Many dates are given for his death. Then his 
age, too, varies from fifty-two to sixty-two. *. * * 
Being born of a wealthy family, whieh since the 
time of his grandfather, was appointed by the 
dowager-empress, Tofukumon-in, as her own pur- 
veyor of silks and dresses, Ilorin became a settler 
in the world of art in his boyhood days, and was 
fortunate through his life in being able to indulge 
in art, or aS we say in Japan, to travel, studying 
art. He had nothing to complain of, even when 
he could not live more than sixty years. 

Korin’s father was Soken, as I already men- 
tioned. And Soken’s grandmother was Koyetsu’s 
elder sister. So Korin’s relationship to great 
Koyetsu, it will be perceived, was that of great- 
crand-nephew. It was quite natural that he was 
yreatly attracted by the art of Sotatsu. But the 
proof that his earliest technieal training was given 
by Yasunobu Kano, can be easily seen in some of 
his works in which his early reminiscence was 
purified and vitalized by his later development, 
whieh combined a freedom of soul with gravity. 
Then he entered the kingdom of art of the early 
Tosa school. Korin left us many works which he 
executed under its influence, some of them illus- 
trating the scenes in the ‘‘7se Monogatari’’ or the 
‘*Hetke Monogatari’’; all of them prove that he 
grasped that mystery belonging to the early Tosa 
art, really the graceful delicacy with lingering 


faint emotion that those works express is some- 
thing which we ean compare with the silver tremor 
of a star over the hush of a stream. 

Tle painted, of course, many distinguished pieces 
in the time when Sotatsu charmed and interested 
him. I myself like the works belonging to the 
time of Sotatsu’s early influence, in which his 
effort in forgetting nature where he entered, is 
delightfully visible. The best nen might be 
found in his picture of the azalea owned by Mr. 
Takuma Darn Tokyo; the influence of Sotatsu 
clings to the picture quite affectionately. What a 
pleasing atmosphere is created by a reflection of 
azaleas in a valley of water, painted by a graceful 
stroke. But you must turn your eyes to the sereens 
of sea-waves or irises or plum tr for his au- 
dacious flight of art which he realized afterwa 




















Korin was fortunate in having a faithful follower 
in Hoitsu, who worked out the revival of Korin 
successfully in his day, On the 100th anniversary 
of Korin’s death (assuming it was in June of the 
12th of the Bunka era, 1815), THoitsu asked his 
friends to exhibit Korin’s one hundred pictures, 
and copying from them, he brought out a well- 
known book called Korin Hyakuzu or ‘‘One Hun- 
dred Sketches of Korin.’’ It v in the Bunka 
era that Hoitsu reached the zenith of his fame. 
Tle sent a large stone from Yedo (Tokyo) to Kyoto 
for the rebuilding of Korin’s monument there. 
And to commemorate the oceasion he invited peo- 
ple, five men a day, for the tea-ceremony during 
thirty days. I feel I see distinctly Hoitsu’s face 
smiling proudly and delightfully 

YONE NOGUCHI. 























The famous drum bridge at Kameido, with its wistaria garlanded approaches and 
giant arbor of this lovely, drooping flower, is one of the pleasing sights of Tokyo, that 
visitors in the months of May and June can never forget. This peculiar type of bridge 


was considered symbolic by early Buddhists. 


It is one of the few examples in Japan 


and is one of the places of the great public playground in Tokyo's loveliest park. 
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Marshal Joffre 


Ambassador Shidehara on Leave. 
EARIED from his exhaustive 
efforts at the Disarmament 

Conference in Washington, where he 
was one of the central figures, in 
addition to his other duties as Jap- 
anese Ambassador at Washington, 
K. Shidehara sailed for Japan on the 
Korea Maru. During his stay in 
San Franciseo he refused all enter- 
tainment and stayed quietly in his 
apartments at the hotel. Mrs. Shide- 
hara, charmingly gowned and look- 
ing like a French fashion plate, ac- 
companied her husband home. Just 
before departure a group of Japanese 
prominent in local affairs headed by 
T. Teshima, presented the Ambassa- 
dor with a large loving cup appro- 
priately inscribed as a token of their 
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GALLERY OF NOTABLE TRA\ 


appreciation of his excellent work at 
Washington. He will be in Japan 
several weeks. 
Marshal Joffre Reaches San Francisco 
From Japan. 
Tr company of Samuel Hill of Seat- 
le, who went to Japan to meet 
him, Marshal Joffre was a guest of 
the city of San Franciseo for several 
days. Mme. Joffre and daughter 
who came from France to meet him, 
joined him here. Mr. Hill, who 
acted as host and escort to the mar- 
shal during his visit in America, has 
been to Japan many times and is 
well known there. Tlis last two mis- 
sions to that country have been in 
the interests of the good roads move- 
ment. of which he is one of the 
world’s foremost advocates. 
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Samuel Hill 


Naval Attache to Tokyo Sails. 

UTBOUND on the Korea Maru 

was Captain L. A. Cotton, U. 8. 
N., who went to take his post as 
naval attache at the American em- 
bassy there. Captain Cotton has 
seen service all over the world and 
is eminently fitted for the present 
position. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Cotton and two sons. 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Woolley of 
New York, who went to Honolulu 
for a month’s stay, were passengers 
from that port on the Korea Maru, 
en route to Japan and China on a 
leisurely pleasure tour. Woolley is 
| known in banking and financial 
circles on the Atlantic Coast. 
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Ambassador K. Shidehara 


Dr. Ransom Returns to Shanghai. 
ETURNING to Shanghai after a 
vaeation in America during 

which he spent some time on the At- 
lantie Coast and in Washington, Dr. 
S. A. Ransom was a passenger on the 
Shinyo Maru. He is in charge of the 
United States health office at Shang- 
hai, which is one of the most impor- 
tant points in the Far East. 





Harry Bostwick Off Again. 

FF on his annual tour to the 

mining properties of which he is 
the manager, II. H. Bostwick of San 
Francisco was a passenger on the 
Korea Maru. He left the steamer at 
Kobe to proceed to Korea, where the 
extensive mines and smelters are lo- 
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Madame Joffre 


"ELERS TO AND FROM JAPAN 


cated. This is his twenty-first trip 
on Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers. 





Veteran Trans-Pacific Traveler Sails. 
OMMENCING his forty-second 
trip to the Orient, John Becker, 

well known authority and buyer of 
tea, sailed for Japan and Formosa 
on the Shinyo Maru. This is his 
forty-second trip on Toyo Kisen 
steamers, making a record for this 
travel even among these men whose 
business calls them across the seas 
regularly. 





Mrs. E. D. Mackintosh, wife of 
one of the well known bank officials 
of Nagasaki, who arrived a few 
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months ago on the Taiyo Maru for 
a visit with her people in Berkeley, 
Cal, returned home on the Korea 
Maru after an enjoyable vacation. 





Vacation in America. 
APTAIN J. WESTON MARTYR, 
well know in shipping circles of 

Japan, where he has been associated 
with the firm of Samuel Samuel Co. 
for several years, was a passenger on 
the Korea Maru, coming to America 
to meet Mrs. Martyr, who is well 
known on the English stage under 
the name of ‘‘Norah Balfour.’’ Cap- 
tain Martyr hurried through from 
San Francisco to meet her in Boston, 
where she was appearing in limited 
engagement. 


Or 
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Miss Elena Jurado 


To Make Moving Pictures in Manila. 
AILING on the Shinyo Maru was 
the first unit of the Motion Pie- 

ture Corporation, which under the 

direetion of Hobart Bosworth plans 
to produce a series of screen stories 
whose scenes are laid in the Philip- 
pines. As the star of the attra 

Miss Elena Jurado, whose discovery 

and elevation to stardom was one of 

the recent features of the Bosworth’s 

“White Hands.”’ returned to her na- 

tive land, where she will portray the 

character of the Spanish heroine of 
the play. It is the plan of the pie- 
ture concern which has its headquar- 
ters in San Franciseo, to send a sec- 
ond unit over in the near future. 

The company sailing on the Shinyo 

Maru was in charge of Kenneth Mac- 

Gaffey, and included besides Miss 

Jurado, Benjamin Sarraga, Mrs. 

MacGaffey and Clarence Jacoby. 
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Tells of Hydro-Electric Development 
elec- 


Projects in Japan. 
A ‘ORDING to 8S. N. Hay 

trical engineer of Pittsburg, Pa., 
who returned on the Shinyo Maru 
from an extended stay in Japan, 
contracts for hydro-electric power 
development exceeding 
have been placed within the past six 
months and more are under discus- 
sion. City officials of Tokyo are 
idering the construction of sub- 
ways to relieve street congestion and 
the plans for the electrification of 
the railways operated and owned by 
the government are taking shape 
rapidly. Interest in these undertak- 
ings is keen and there are many 
engineers and construction experts 
coming to this country to study the 
handling of such problems. Hayes 
traveled all over Japan, covering 
many out of the way places, and dur- 
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Miss Helen Cooper 


ing his journeys was accompanied 
much of the time by his daughter, 
Miss Helen Hayes. 








A Real Prize Winner. 

HEN the scores of contestants 

in the sports tournament held 
by the passengers of the Korea Maru 
eastbound to San Francisco on the 
last voyage, were added up, it was 
found that Miss Helen Cooper, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Cooper of Pittsburgh, was winner 
with the greatest number of points. 
She entered in nearly every event 
and won handily in most of them, 
being particularly energetie in such 
competitions as the potato race, exg 
and spoon races, and others requir- 
ing speed and agilit Miss Cooper 
now holds the enviable reputation 
of being the youngest title holder of 
the Korea Maru. 
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Mile, Genevieve Joffre 


Telis of Business Conditions. 

MONG the well known business 

men of New York who returned 
from Japan on the Korea Maru was 
R. B. Cook of the firm of Andrews 
and Cook, textile merchants, who 
spent several month in the Orient on 
business for his firm. ‘*Conditions,”’ 
said Cook, “while still below normal 
are slowly returning to the average. 
It will be some time, however, be- 
fore we ean expect to find them en- 
tirely satisfactory.”’ 











J. C. Dunn New Traveling Purser on 
Korea Maru. 


ASSENGERS on the Korea Maru 

were enthusiastic over the excel- 
lence of the service and the atten- 
tions of the new traveling purser. J. 
Chillingham Dunn, who made his 
first voyage in that capacity. For 
the past nine years he has been man- 
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Hobart Bosworth 


of the United Club at Yoko- 
hama, where he made a_ host of 
friends among those whose affairs: 
earry them back and forth across 
the Pacifi 











Home Agi 
RS. ROSE WALTER of San 
Franciseo was a passenger on 

the Korea Maru, returning home 

after a six months’ tour of the Far 

East with an extended visit in Ma- 

She went out on the Shinyo 

Maru and returned on the Korea 

Maru, and expressed herself well 

pleased with the service and atten- 

tion on both steamers. 




















Japanese Prima Donna Returns Home 
AILING from Honolulu on the 
Shinyo Maru was Madame Tanaki 
Miura, who returned to her own coun- 
try after an absence of several years, 
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during which she achieved the great- 
est honors ever given to any artist 
from Nippon in many countries of 
Europe and both Americas. In her 
characterizations of Madame Butterfly 
and Madame Chrysanthemum, she 
created a new and unique interpreta- 
tion that surpasses anything done by 
any artist heretofore. While in Hono- 
Julu she appeared in several concerts 
with marked sucees 





Shinyo Maru Has New American 
Officer. 

HEN the Shinyo Maru baeked 

into the stream II. C, Benhayon 
went out as traveling purser, sue- 
ceeding W. C. Chapman, senior pur- 
ser on the Pacific, who retired after 
ten years with Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha. on account of ill health. 
Benhayon has had Oriental experi- 
ence, having been in Shanghai and 

(Continued on pase 49) 
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Soichiro Asano, President of Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and recognized as one 
of the greatest captains of industry in the Far East. 
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In the engraving above are seen some of the smiling faces of travelers on Toyo Ki. 
was sailing for Japan from San Francisco. 





©. M. Montague, in the upper left, 


Next to he: 


n Kaisha steamers. Mrs. 
is Mr. M. R. Horton, prom- 








inent in financial and club circles in Pasadena, who had just returned from @ round trip on the Shinyo Maru. 
Miss Hazel Hayes is seen at the lower left. on arrival of the same steamer, while Miss H.C. Wilson was caught by 
the camera as she greeted her friends on the dock, as the Korea Maru came alongside. 


TELLS OF ORIENT’S PROGRESS 


Impressions of China and Japan Given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on 
Return From Visit—Japan’s High Education and China's 
Vast Potential Wealth Outstanding Features. 


PON his return from an ex- 

tended tour of Japan, China 

and Manila a few month 

ago, John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr., of New York, made an 

interesting statement to the 

press containing his observations on 

the countries and peoples visited. 

Coming from a man in his position 

and influence it furnishes an illumi- 

nating illustration of the value of 

personal contact as a means of ob- 

taining a better understanding of the 

other nations’ obstacles and advant- 

ages. The statement, as published, 
said in part as follows: 

The opening of the Peking Union 

Medical College which the Rockefeller 

Foundation has been instrumental in 





establishing at Peking, is what took 
me to the Orient. The buildings of 
the college, consisting of modern, 
well-equipped laboratories, a hospital 
dispensary, nurses training school 
and pre-medieal school, with the 
necessary administration buildings, 
power plant, shops, ete., are now all 
completed and in running order. 
Noted medical men and women from 
America, Great Britain and Europe, 
as well as fifteen from Japan and 
many from various parts of the Ori- 
ent, attended the conference. The pres- 
ence of such a group did much to im- 
press the people of China with the 
high standards and size of the college 
and the importance of the work which 
it has undertaken. Most graciously 
4t 


were those guests received by the Chi- 
nese people and the Chinese Govern- 
ment; most cordially were they enter- 
tained. The week of the opening exer- 
cises was in every way successful and 
significant. 

After a stay of several weeks in 
Peking our party visited Shanghai, 
Soochow, Hongkong, Canton, stopping 
en route for a few hours at Manila, in 
the splendid development of which we 
were greatly interested. We then 
went back to Japan by sea, having 
gone to Peking by the overland route 
through Korea and Manchuria. 

For a month we enjoyed the beauti- 
ful scenery and interesting sights of 
the Island Empire, visiting Kobe, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nara, Nikko, Miyano- 
shita, Tokyo, and sailing from Yoko- 
hama. We had many fine and inti- 
mate views of Mount Fujiyama, and 
were fortunate in being in Japan when 
the brilliant foliage of the maple trees 

(Continued on page 47) 
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RESS dispatches state that several large steamers 

have been chartered by the members of the Ancient 
Order of the Mystie Shrine to carry them from 
Francisco to Honolulu at the conclusion of the annual 
conclave which is to be held in San Franeiseo June 
13-14-15. Many of those who will make this wonder 
voyage will-be journeying on the Pae for the first 
time. Many of them will have their first experience 
on any ocean and will gain their first knowledge of the 
sea, the steamers and the men that go down to the sea 
in ships on this journey. It will, therefore, be not 
only of greatest recreational interest but of educational 
value as well, because it will bring them into contact 
with new conditions, climates and scenery. To those 
interested in transportation across the Pacifie, such 
excursions mean more than simply a few ship loads 
of people, They mean that those who participate have 
been inoculated with the desire to travel and that their 
present going will be the first indieation that they 
have felt the lure of the Pacifie and the tug of those 
lands that lie farther beyond. The voyage to Honolulu 
is a comparatively short one—only about six d 
and it is usually the forerunner of a keen desire to 
continue farther on, that finds fulfillment sooner or 
later. It is, therefore, recognized as one of the poten- 
tial faetors contributing to the development of the 
trans-Pacifie travel. 
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ETURNING from Japan, where he went to return 

the visit of the Crown Prince of Japan to France 
Marshal Joffre, the ‘“‘hero of the Marne and savior of 
Paris’’as he has been acclaimed by his countrymen, 
was a guest of the city of San Fran ‘o for several 
days last month. During his stay he was accorded every 
honor, courtesy and attention by the city officials, the 
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local French colony, the members of military organiza- 
tions and the consular corps. He was dined, received 
and motored to a point of exhaustion, but the sturdy 
old veteran stood up under the strain in an admirable 
fashion, He wa mpanied by Mme. Joffre and their 
daughter, Mile. Joffre, and instead of being quartered 
in a hotel, one of the private homes of the city was 
turned over to them during their stay. This gave them 
the freedom they desired and enabled the distinguished 
warrior to go and come as he pleased. Residents of 
that neighborhood were much imp: d by the demo- 
cratic simplicity of the Marshal as he strolled alone 
about the street taking his daily exercise regardless 
of seeret service men and police officers detailed to 
look after him. 


















a 
E the acquisition of the palatial Taiyo Maru by 
vo Kisen Kaisha, and its entry in service on the 
San France -Japan-Hongkong line, trans-Pacific ship- 
ping companies have been active in securing new steam- 
ers to meet its competition. According to late reports, 
than five new vessels will be available in this 
ocean trade before the end of the year. This 
s that the interest in this matchless voyage—par- 
via Honolulu—is growing apace and that new 
ies are being provided to meet the demand. All 
of which emphasizes that fact that the tour of the Orient 
is the most delightful in all the world, as it takes the 
traveler to new lands and different peoples, through a 
variety of climates and conditions that are to be met 
nowhere else. The coming of new steamers means 
greater efforts to please and satisfy every patron on the 
part of each of the concerns doing passenger business 
on these routes, and this comes from experience in the 
shipping game. Toyo Kisen Kaisha, with its long record 
of excellent steamers, capably officered and handled, of 
unexeelled service and table and of varied entertain- 
ment features for the pleasure of passengers, continues 
on its way as the premier steamship line operating in 
the trans-Pacifie trade out of San Franciseo—the choice 
of the experienced travelers of many lands. 

































O the average person a vacation means a complete 
change of environment and occupation, coupled with 
new experiences that refresh the body and exalt the 
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spirit. For this reason most of us seek an entire change 
of scene and go some place for our holidays that is 
entirely different from anything that we have seen 
before. It is generally accepted that the ideal vacation 
is one that includes a sea trip of some sort and that 
under most circumstances the longer it is the better. If 
with this a visit to new and unfamiliar lands can be 
combined, then that becomes the perfect recreational 
‘tour. The trans-Pacifie voyage with its restful length 
of a fortnight—broken by stopovers at Honolulu and 
with the fascinating ports and cities of the Far East, 
strung along the steamer track like pearls on a string— 
ports at which the steamer’s stop enables the passenger 
who is only passing through to go ashore and see much 
of the place, combines every feature that can be con- 
jured up to make a glorious holiday. It has the ad- 
vantage of length and distance—which happily puts the 
traveler for a brief time out of touch with the things 
that so intimately concern him and brings new and in- 
creased interest in the things that are all about. The 
creature comforts provided on the steamers make every 
day one of complete enjoyment and the route, via 
Honolulu, ‘‘along the pathway of the sun,’’ enables the 
vovager to live in the open practically the whole journey 
through. The life at sea is a luxurious one—resembling 
in many ways that of the best resort hotels on shore,— 
the service is better than that given in most hotels, in 
that there is a personal element entering into it impos- 
sible to obtain without the efficient and willing Oriental 
servants. The food is the best, prepared under the 
personal supervision of competent American stewards. 
The broad open decks afford opportunity for out-of- 
door games and sports of many kinds, while orchestra 
concerts, moving pictures and dancing enliven the even- 
ings. A few weeks of this restful yet continually chang- 
ing life puts new vigor in to mind and body and brings 
the traveler home with keener sense of international 
conditions and the relations between peoples, as well 
as a vastly improved physical condition. 
—_— J— 

TEAMSHIP service between New York and San 

Francisco by way of the Panama Canal is reported 
to be showing a marked improvement in_ passenger 
. travel. Sailings are now maintained about every month, 
and as steamers stop at many ports en route. as much 
time 1S consumed as is needed to make the trip from 
San Francisco to Hongkong. Passenger business from 
San Francisco to Europe is also being developed, in a 
limited way, by those companies whose freight steamers 
have suitable accommodations for such travel. Im- 
proved service is being provided in the coast wise trades 
along the Pacific Coast by competing concerns which 
have purchased or built new and speedy steamers espec- 
ially adapted for this work. All these things point to 
an Increasing eagerness to travel by sea, which is highly 
to be desired. Every passenger on any ship, whether the 
vovage be long or short, on deep water or alone the 
coast, who comes to realize the superlative jov of such 
journeying, becomes at once a potential passenger for 
those steamers which operate on the longer routes, 
across the Pacific, ‘‘along the pathway of the sun.’’ 

— —h— 

S far back as 1875 there was built in San Francisco 

the largest hotel in the world and this proud position 
was maintained by the City of the Golden Gate until 
the opening of the Waldorf Astoria in New York just 
before the World’s Columbia Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. The building of the Biltmore in 1912 brought 
the first serious competition in point of actual size. 
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Then the Commodore with two thousand rooms was 
started, followed by the immense Hotel Pennsylvania 
with twenty-two hundred rooms, which seemed to be 
the limit of practicality in hotel operation. Since the 
completion and successful operation of the huge and 
beautiful Drake Hotel in Chicago a year ago, an added 
impetus has been given to hotel construction in that city 
and announcement is now made that plans have been 
completed for a new hotel there which will be the largest 
in the world. According to the architect’s plans it 
will have three thousand rooms contained in a building 
of twenty-five stories, situated in one of the most at- 
tractive neighborhoods of the city. To maintain such 
an establishment will require a small army of servants 
and assistants and when in full operation the hotel will 
be capable of housing over seven thousand guests, more 
than the inhabitants in many a good sized town. In- 
creasing travel as well as the continuously perplexing 
problems of living and housing in large cities demand 
enlarged facilities and there is no reason why such 
stupendous enterprises should not be successful. 
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EES NGINEERS arriving from Japan tell of extensive 

plans there under consideration for the development 
of the natural resources of that country to turn them 
to commercial uses. Of these the one at present occupy- 
ing the minds of engineers, capitalists and government 
officials alike, is the installation of modern machinery 
to transform the tremendous water power of Japan into 
electrical power for use in transportation and industrial 
purposes. As a nation whose rapidly increasing popula- 
tion far exceeds its food producing resources, Japan 
is in a position where provision must be made to increase 
manufactures of every sort, which can be sold to other 
nations of the world and thus enable her people to 
import the needed food stuffs. This can only be done 
by utilizing the immense potential resources of the na- 
tion. There are now nearly a score of hydro-electric 
development projects under way and they are the fore- 
runners of many others which will be of vast benefit 
to the manufacturing interests of the whole country. 


__ 

AST month the Prince of Wales arrived in Japan, 

where he was greeted with elaborate ceremony. His 
visit was a return courtesy for that of present Prince 
Regent Hirohito, who as Crown Prince last year made 
an extended tour to England and the principal countries 
of Europe. This was a precedent-shattering event in 
the history of the Japanese Empire and brought it into 
eloser contact with the nations of the Occident than 
ever before. When the Crown. Prince returned to his 
native land, cireumstances were such that he became 
the ruling head under the title of Prince Regent, an 
honor and a responsibility unusual for one of his years. 
Both the Prinee Regent and the Prince of Wales are 
young men, of sincere and lovable natures that appeal 
strongly to their own peoples. Both of them are living 
in times of vast change and unheard of conditions and 
both are destined to play important parts in the affairs 
of the world. Prince Regent Hirohito came back from 
his holiday and was quickly immersed in the affairs of 
state. Prince of Wales has made one tour of the world 
and has just come from India on a mission of concilia- 
tion and diplomacy. so both of the royal young fellows 
are doing their share in their own way. It would be 
interesting to know just what each of them thinks of 
his job and of the part he must take in the work of 
the world. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME, IN JAPAN 
(Continued from page 19) 

such a lot of more interesting things. Several times we 
have thought of investing in one. I confess I too have a 
weakness for conveniences. Last winter I had laid by 
enough to buy one without pinching us, and then a friend 
suggested we make a midwinter trip to Ikao. I’m glad I 
had sense enough to make the right choice. Fancy the 
exhilaration of daily tramps over deep snow, accompanied 
by the silent fir trees, the sun above us swimming like a 
moon in the sea of mist, the world transmuted to a more 
ethereal one by the magic of snow and mist and silence. 
Then when we came back to our inn to plunge luxuriously 
ri into a big tank of steaming hot water from a hot springs 

which has its source in some place of perennial warmth 

so far beneath the surface that it never knows winter’s 
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of a gas range. O Chiyo got a week’s holiday, too. And 


3 
‘ mii she’s perfectly satisfied with her charcoal fire, even though 
a OY OYACHL d( she has to spend a few minutes kneeling before it with 


5 (( her kitehen fan, deftly putting the embers in place with a 
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pair of steel sticks, or softly blowing a breath of life into 
a dying spark which turns and grows and grows into a 
blazing eye under her wise nursing. 


ly C | 
| ae 
b a di ‘“You see there are two ways of looking at this Oriental 
| mij low standard of living.’ Wasn’t it Emerson who ap- 
(ic proved ‘plain living and high thinking?’ Wasn’t it an 
| “ ; i Occidental who wrote a book about the simple life? Here 
FE MP we live it.”’ 
a [ Oornia Pit ‘TI see. I am argued down. But not yet convinced. 
r Bl However, we will pass that. And now, dear lady, will 
j vou pardon my curiosity if I ask ‘Where do you sleep?’ 


In all this your domain, which looks like a eastle of dreams, 
I have seen nothing to remotely suggest that the people do 





, she “ai ever sleep here.’’ 
rovide every Lcilit y for ‘Sleep ? Oh, anywheres!”’ 
Convenient Selection || ‘¢ Anywheres ?’’ 


‘‘Don’t look so mystified. Ordo! I think, just to tease 
you, I’ll leave you guessing. A Japanese house, though 
without lock or key, also has its secrets. If there are no 
keys, there are also no keyholes. Riddlemeree, Riddle- 
mero! Why, what’s the matter?’’ I broke off, seeing 


[- MAG NIN &S CO- r friend Kehoe looking extremely red and uncomfortable. 
By ‘‘Of course you ecouldn’t know,’’ he laughed off his dis- 
SAN FRANCISCO B comfiture, ‘‘the fellows used to call me Keyhole Kehoe on 


account of my unhole-y curiosity.’’ 
_ J hops at ‘“Mr. Kehoe, you seem to have several failings. Next 
time you come I’ll satisfy your curiosity, and answer some 
os . —— | more questions, if you like. Have you managed to get any 
URLOASSAQOY copy today ?’’ 

ASADENA aie ‘‘T think I have enough for the day,’’ he grinned. ‘‘No 

ONeiel Merrie a q| objection if I put you in?”’ 
; ‘*Not in the least,’’ I answered sweetly, ‘‘allow me 
S ‘A BARBARA a to present you with a posteard as a souvenir of your call. 
The Arlin Storr Though it’s a more pretentious interior than our own, the 

; main features are the same. 


of? modes for all 


requirements 


CORO O 1 Kehoe gazed at my posteard with interest. ‘‘What’s 
Hotel del Coronado ; that round thing in the middle of the room ?’’ 
’ “That’s a charcoal burner, to keep us warm on a cold day.”’ 
DEL MONTE af ‘“Why do they put it in the middle of the room ?’’ 
“Fetel det Monte wt ‘*Oh, it can be put anywhere. It’s placed there beside 
the zabuton so you may sit and warm your hands over 
I. MAGNIN & CO a | 
SERVICE BUREAU d ‘“ Where does the smoke go? Isn’t it unhealthy ?”’ 
ay ‘There isn’t any smoke. The fire is all a-glow before 
The San Francisco shop will give | it is brought in. Good charcoal doesn’t smoke after it is 


personal assistance in shopping 


to patrons in and out of town. hghted. As for being unhealthy, do you observe the paper 


shoji? Air as well as light filters through them, just as it 
does through the walls of a tent. So long as we have only 
shojt to shelter us from the wind, a charcoal brazier, with 
the small fire that 1s deemed sufficient in a Japanese home, 








is not, I think, unhealthy. It is getting to be a modern 
fashion, however, to use a lot of glass about the house. 


efan't it eld in winter bere? "Dont you need some | LUCKENBACH LINES 


more heat than that?’ 
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“It is cold. Japanese people have a very convenient EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE 
and economical way of keeping warm, by means of padded Saeiniud dicvkinl Ceeatiaah 
clothing. You see everything is in keeping. You can’t THE INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
change one thing without changing another. Now do you BETWEEN AND 
want to know what these little things that look like VANCOUVER, @. Cc. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
feot-rests? They are elbow rests, on which the awkward SEATTLE, WASH. 
foreigner may prop himself up when he tries to in TOR AnD: one: 

Japanese fashion, You will see them in the houses of the Sen penncrece cat, MOBILE, ALA. 
well-to-do.” OAKLAND. CAL. GALVESTON, TEX, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. HOUSTON, TEX. 


<el ekete e postes ‘ith the air of bottling 
Kehoe pocketed the postcard with the air of bottlin, PRS SO REAR 


Ree “TD A t 5 a 

an imp. I’m not going to let out another que tion today. PARIFIO COABTCAND HOTTA AT cag IS PORTS: 
“Before I go, may I ask one other question ? Does aeeeteiatine seawice 

everyone live in such a house as this? T mean in a dwell- BETWEEN PACIFIC COAST AND GULF PORTS 

ing of similar style and arrangement? Are there no All vessels classified 100A-1" by Lloyds Register or 

‘apartment houses’’ such as we have at home? Don’t any the American Shipping Register. 

of the Japanese live in hotel Special attention given to shipments originating in 
“For a ‘single’ question I think that takes the record,”” and destined to the Orient, Japan and the Philippine 

Ll here are the: tact J ae fanilien i Islands. Through Bills of Lading issued in connec- 
[ answered, *“but here are the acts, Japanese families i tion with all Trans-Pacific Lines. 
variably live in separate hom There is not to my know 


f . Please specify, “Route via Luckenbach Lines” 
edge a single apartment house for Japanese in all the land on your bill, of lading, thereby obtaining the bene- 
—not one family living permanently ° 



























na hotel—e: fit of the fastest coast-to-coast service. 
travelers—in the decidedly Occidental city of Tokyo. 

“Japanese houses in cities are built closely together, Bp (Cai telialatsi ean Raa 
and, with the exception of large business firms, business icc aMinnieulcoinareearrie Wane 
and dwelling occupy the same building, usually a large CENTRAL BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 
front room being devoted to business and the rear rooms SALWAY Excuaion BUILDING: PORTLAND 
and upper part of the house for living purpe In resi- ANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
dential "aistriets in the outskirts of cities, ba are sur- SOTA Ss NEE LORS 
rounded by spacious gardens, enclosed by wooden or bam- 
hoo fences, over which may be seen pine and maple trees 
carefully trimmed. 

“Homes are of small size, made of wood, bamboo and 
tiles, built very light, so as to suffer the least damage 
from earthquakes. The most economic and practical size 
of a house, accordingly, is about eight rooms and is two 
stories high. This is the size of house most commonly used 
all over the count It is just the right size for the aver- 
age Japanese family, which consists of about five persons. 
Houses thus being invariably small and the members of 
each family large, the necessity of many families living in 
an apartment house is entirely unknown. Then, too, labor 
is comparatively cheap, and a faithful and industrious 
maid-servant, who will do cooking and house-cleaning, as 
well as serving and running errands, can be hired for a 
reasonable sum. There exists a cordial relationship between . . 
the master and the servant, who is treated asa member of {| Utmost in Ocean Service 


the household.” 





LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP Co. 




































= ry e, : A symbol of Wurre Star achievement in providin, 
Kehoe listened carefully to my explanation. utmost ocean comfort, the world’s largest phn theo! 

“T see,’’ he said, when I finished. Now I must be on steamship Majestic takes her place this spring with the 
my way. May I take advantage of your pe new Homeric and the Olympic in our service to Cherbourg 
come again for another visit? a Ane Sencha tan 

pe Aen Ler a " id The popular Adriatic, formerly in the Cherbourg- 

Mat-irashai’’ (come again), I replied, with the custo- Southampton service, is now associated with the Baltic, 

mary formula, as he went aw Cedric and Celtic in our splendid weekly service from 
New York to Liverpool via Queenstown. 

A regular weekly service of exceptional quality is 
maintained by the Red Star Line between New York and 
Plymouth, England, and Antwerp for the Continent. 

The American Line maintains regular sailings of 
excellent ships to Hamburg for Germany. 


‘iene — ee 
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New 


Fashions 


Courtesy 


I. Magnin & Co. 


San Francisco 


Pure silk Novel- 
ty Sweater and 
roshanara crepe 


Imported English 
Sport Frock of 
Chenille. 


Three-piece Imported 
Swiss Cape Costume 
of artificial silk. 







At left—Afternoon Dress of wool lace and canton crepe. 
Below—Dinner Frock of all-over two-tone tinted lace. 
Below—Dinner Dress all crystal beaded 
At right—Sport Dress of novelty Rodier crash 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA AND JAPAN 
(Continued from page 41) 

was at the height of its glory. Being 
invited to attend the Imperial Garden 
Party at Tokyo, we there had the op- 
portunity of seeing a gathering of 
some 5,000, most of whom were Japan- 
ese representing the elite of the nation. 

I have come home with a tremen- 
dously deepened interest in the prob- 
lems of the Orient, with the warmest 
feelings of friendship for both the 
Chinese and Japanese people, and de- 
sirous of doing everything possible to 
forward international peace, good- 
will and co-operation between these 
great nations and the peoples of the 
West. 

Good Education in Japan 

One cannot be long in Japan with- 
out being struck with the high stand- 
ards of education which the nation has 
established. Modern publie school 
buildings are in evidence on every 
hand and the percentage of illiteracy 
in the country is phenomenally low. 
In the medical sciences Japan has at- 
tained great proficiency and has made 
important contributions toward the 
solution of the world’s problems in 
the prevention and cure of disease. 
One is impressed, furthermore, with 
the efficiency of the Japanese people, 


2p ute 





Above is shown a part of one of the buildings of the Tokyo 
Peace Exposition, which was opened to the public on March 10th, 
and is now in full swing. It is said to be attracting much interest 
among the residents of the Far East, as well as from tourists. It 
will continue until July 31st. This is the first exposition that has 
been held since the war. 


and with their industry, as well as of modern science and whatever in 
with the rapidity with which they Western civilization has seemed of 
have laid hold upon the developments value to their national life, both 





The Characteristic Features 
of Sloane Furnishings 
are QUALITY 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
and MODERATE PRICE 


oo 


FURNITURE : RUGS : CARPETS 
DRAPERIES : WALL COVERINGS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


ow 


WJ. SLOANE 


216-228 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 











A Original from 
Pigs Google THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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LARGEST HOTEL IN 


Los Angeles 


Erected at a cost of 
over two million 
dollars in the heart 
of the city’s busi- 
ness and theatre 
district : : 





Rich corner suites of par- 
lor, bedroom and bath, ele- 
gantly furnished. 


Magnificent lobby. 


Popular prices: European 
plan—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00 per day and 
upward. 


Automobile bus meets 
all trains. 


Under personal management 
of the owners 
HART BROS. 








politically, industrially and finan- 
cially. 

Unlimited Potential Wealth of China 

What impressed me most in China 
was the antiquity of the Chinese civi- 
lization, which extends back in re- 
corded history more than a thousand 
years before ‘Christ; and the extraor- 
wealth of the nation, both in 
population, mineral resources and ag- 
ricultural possibilities. One is also in- 
terested in the industry of the people, 
their patience, their self-control, their 
manual skill and mental ability, and 
their respect for their parents and 
veneration for their ancestors, China 
has her problems; so have we and 
every other nation. But that a peo- 
ple, who for over three thousand 
years have overcome every difficulty 
in their national life which has con- 
fronted them, will be able to adjust 
themselves successfully, both intern- 
ally and externally, to the new con- 
ditions of modern civilization, and 
come through the throes of their re- 
birth all the stronger and more united 
because of the very difficulties with 
which they are confronted, I firmly 
believe. 

My it to China and Japan has 
made me most optimistic as to the 
future of these two great nations, 
whose leaders are increasingly alive 
to the fact that in friendly relations 
with each other and the Western 
world is to be found the greatest as- 
surance of national solidarity and 
commercial prosperity. Only as these 
nations enter into co-operation with 
each other and with the Western 
world, each nation in the group hav- 
ing in mind the interests of all, will 
the fullest development of all, socially, 
intellectually, industrially and com- 
mercially, be attained. China, Japan 
and the Western world cannot afford 
to be anything but the best of friends, 
associated together in the closest and 
most reciprocal relationships of mu- 
tual helpfulness. Each has much to 
contribute to the common interest and 
to the well-being of the others. In 
proportion as these contributions are 
made and received in a spirit of sym- 
pathetic understanding, good-will and 
fairness, will the outcome be satisfac- 
tory or disappointing. Anything 
other than genuine whole-hearted 
peace and co-operation between the 
East and the West would be the height 
of folly and is unthinkable. That 
through the frank, full and sympa- 
thetic discussion of the important 
problems of each of the nations par- 
ticipating in the Conference which is 
going on in Washington there may be 
laid a permanent foundation for mu- 
tual confidence and ever. 
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TIMES SQUARE 
At Broadway, 44th to 45th Streets— 
the center o "s social and 
business activities. In close prox- 
imity to all railway terminals 





European Plan 
$4. a day and upward 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


Headquarters of 
Jara Society or New York 


FRED'K A. MUSCHENHEIM 





JAPAN 
INVITES YOU 


| HE lovely land of cherry 
blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silk and 
potterymakers; of quaint 
potterymakerejof quaint 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
day the WORLD'S MOST 
FASCINATING VACA- 
TION 


Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel _men 
to insure proper service to 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels. 








“JAPAN,” a handy guide book 
on request of Secretary Japan 
ciation, Japan Tourist Bureau, 
tio 





if Railw 
or at any. ofice of ‘Toye Risen 
Kaisha, or Thoms Cook & Sons, 








fp pitinctive Sight Seeing 
ROYAL 


MOT OR TOURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 













“Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for cach city. Address a 


S ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. ( 





YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A WORLD WONDER 
No visitor to California should miss 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Always fascinating—Never the same. 
Easily reached from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 

trains connecting with 


Yosemite Valley Railroad 
at Merced, California. 


For folders and rates address 
thisCompany at Merced, Cal. or 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Phone 6727 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Phone Sutter 2188 


HOTEL STEWART 


Charles A. and Margaret Stewart, Proprietors 
On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Moderate Rates 
Breakfast 50c, 0c, 75e. Lunch 65e (Sundays 75c) 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50). 
New steel, concreteand brick structure, 400 
300 Connecting Bath Roots A high clam betel at 
‘very moderate rates. ‘Honselikecontortsether ‘than 
ecomarily expensive luxury. The Stewart, ia 
known favorably in the Orient, the Antipodes, tl 
t. Inthe eae 





retail di On car 
ars of the city. Motor bus 
mers. 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 39) 

other cities of China for some time, 
and is well qualified for the position 
of traveling purser, who is practi- 
cally host of the ship. This is unique 
among the positions of the steamship 
world. Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the 
only company that carries an Amer- 
ican or European officer in such a 
berth in addition to the regular ex- 
ecutive officer. 














Rentaro Deguchi, Japanese Marathoner. 


Marathon Runner Races Across Pacific. 
O R. Deguchi, who claims to be 
the champion long distance run- 

ner of Japan, is the distinction of 

being the first man to really ‘‘run 
across the Pacifi He gained this 
on the last voyage of the Shinyo 

Maru, on which he was a passenger, 

when he ran every day of the voy- 

age, covering remarkable distances. 

On this steamer. st of the 

vessels of Toyo Kisen Kaisha fleet, 

the promenade desks are of unusual 
length and eight or ten laps around 
one of them make a mile trip. Degu- 
chi utilized these decks as an excel- 
lent training track and during early 
parts of the day and evening when 
he did not interfere with other pas- 
sengers could be seen speeding 
round and round keeping himself in 
fit condition. He stated to a news- 
paper man on arrival of the Shinyo 

Maru that he had covered the dis 

tance of some 800 miles in Japan in 

fourteen days and he planned to run 
from San Francisco to New York in 
not more than 100 days. According 
to his calculations, to make the dis- 
tance he must average between 
thirty and forty miles per day for 
the entire period. 
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San Francisco’ s 
Newest and Most Popular 
Hotel 


WHITCOMB 


The Whitcomb Hotel appeals 
to the traveler of discriminat- 
ing taste—easily accessible— 
with a rarely excellent cuisine. 
The congenial, hospitable at- 
mosphere of the Whitcomb 
helps to make each day a 


happy one during your visit. 
A garage service in connection 
with the Hotel safeguards your 
car and renders it instantly 
available. 





LUNCHEON 
—at the Whitcomb refreshes 


you for the duties and pleas- 
ures of the afternoon. 


DINNER 
—at the Whitcomb comes as 
the happy culmination of an 
enjoyable day. 

ROOF GARDEN 
Dancing every Saturday Even- 
ing. This delightful place may 
also be reserved for private 
dancing parties. 


Rates $2.50 per day 
and upward 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 


Market Street at Civic Center 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA) 


D.M. LINNARD ERNEST DRURY 
Lessee Manager 
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ZA place where it is summer 
all the year— 


There is no Place Like Del Monte 


Del Monte is the ideal place in which 
to spend a few days before sailing or 
after returning from abroad. It offers 
every facility for out door sport. 


ONLY 4 HOURS BY TRAIN FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 125 MILES 
OVER FINEST MOTOR ROAD IN THE WORLD 


American Plan Only—Super Excellent Table 


Wire or wireless reservations at our expense 


Carl S. Stanley 


MANAGER 


Below: The Lodge at Pebble Beach facing the Sea 











THE OHIO ) STATE Un NIVERSITY 


The Golden Pheasant 


32 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
THE RESTAURANT REFINED 
Achievements in the Art of Cake and Candy Making 


HOTEL PLAZ 


SAN FRANCISCO 

































At Union Square 


The Plaza gives the best 
values in the three import- 
ant things in hotel accom- 
modations— 


LOCATION 
SERVICE 
RATES 





European, from $2.00 
CARL SWORD, Manager 


ny 


HANNA 


HOTEL OAKLAND 


OOM a 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


OCCUPYING an entire block with 
500 comfortable, sunlit rooms. 
Living at its best, at a moderate 
cost. Direct to Oakland from San 
Francisco—a thirty minute trans- 
bay trip of marvelous beauty. 


One of America’s most satisfying Hotels 


Management 


W. C. JURGENS 


“No place in California just like Oakland” 
0 
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Notes on the New Books 
An American Diplomat in China 
ITH Peking and all China 
ething with political con- 
fusion—with the great Ce- 
lestial nation the topic of dis- 
cussion in the press of every 
tongue, with the prospect of 
armed conflict impending between the 
forces assembled on the frontiers of 
China and Siber and a score of 
other angles, industrial and political 
—anything that tells of conditions 
and the events that have brought 
them about is naturally of compelling 
interest. In a new book entitled ‘‘An 
American Diplomat in China,’’ Paul 
S. Reinsch, former American Ambas- 
sador at Peking during 1918 and 1919 
and at present advisor to the Chine: 
Government, presents intimate view 
of Chinese officialdom and of the fev- 
erish activities of the foreign lega- 
tions during his stay there. 

Without the usual verbiage of cease- 
less documentary evidence and long 
theories as to the whys and where- 
fores of diplomatic procedure, Dr. 
Reinsch has put into print in a most 
readable way the happenings that 
came before him. It is more of a 
ture of things as they appealed to him 
than a record of events, smugly chro- 
nological, and couched in laudatory 
diplomacy. 

From the beginning of his sojourn 
in the Far East until his return to the 
United States, the series of events, 
from diplomatic dinners to personal 
affairs, the panorama of hi: 
passes smoothly along, interestingly 
and well told. 

Stepping behind the scenes in the 
great drama of the struggle of the 
Chinese Republie one receives an in- 
troduction to Yuan Shih-Kai, the di 
tator-President of China, as an 
American would view him. His ideals 
are measured as we would see them, 
and likewise the Oriental viewpoint 
is portrayed. Even the language of 
this military ruler is given in such a 
way that one readily sees reasons for 
his attitude on many questions of that 
time. This striking figure of Chinese 
history is handled with a human 
touch, and the many meetings of the 
Minister and the President, as_ told 
of, tend to throw a new light on Yuan, 
To the end the story carried with it 
the picturesqueness of the character to 
the last rites of Yuan, in the great 
hall of the presidental palace. 

Dr. Reinsch tells in his own way 
many of the incidents in China and 
in Japan that have since gone down 
in history. Although there is no 
material change as to facts, they are 
told in a clear way and from an 
American viewpoint. 
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Public Square, S. W. 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


Complete in Every Detail 


Special Attention to 
Visitors from the Orient 


AN EXAMPLE 
OF WHAT A 
GOOD HOTEL 
SHOULD BE 


When in Yokohama 


be sure to visit 


TEMPLE 
COURT 


Japan's Most Refined Social 
Rendezvous, and to see the 
celebrated Horne Collection. 
The most luxurious quarters in the 
Orient are available to a limited 
number of tourist guests. 

Make Temple Court your Home 

in Japan. 


Reservations for Chambers can be 
made at Toyo Kisen Kaisha Offices. 
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Froin left to right: Murray Hill Hotel 
(proposed), James Wood Phe 





Belmont, James Woods, v. 
Biltmore; Grand Central Terminal; 
Hotel Commodore, George W. 
Sweeney, v. p. 


Digitized by Google 


New York. 


Iohn ME Bowman, Preadent 


Original from 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world. 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


Pershing Square, New York 
The World Centre of Great Hotels 
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Broadway 
at 73rd St. 
Edw. M. 
Tierney, 3 
in the River- 
side Residen- 
tial Section 








Original 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Roy Carruthers 
Managing Director 


EN travelers of distinction are about to visit New 

York, the Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained for many years, 
because, in the city of great hotels, there is no other 
which combines in such an admirable manner, the com- 
fort that is essential and the luxury that is desirable. 


Associate Hotels under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 


CLARIDGE MARTINIQUE McALPIN WOODSTOCK eno 
One finds in the At the Martinique Hotel McAlpin abounds = Hotel Woodstock + When the discrim- 
corridors and din- a guest is made to in unusual things. It combines all the inating traveler 
ing rooms of the feel that his com- also excels in comfort. Charme of the  thinke®Philadel, 
Claridge, the lead- forts and wishes and luxury throughout World's most fam: _phia” instinctively 
ing men’ of theat- precede all else. its entireestablishment. Gus hotels with the Lomes the mental 
ical, social and comforts and re- echo. “Bellevue- 
business life. finements of home. __ Stratford.” 
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Improved Facilities for Toyo Kisen Kaisha in 
New Ground Floor Offices on Market Street. |The DRAKE = Chicago's Distinctive 


NE oe the outstanding events in transportation || ZA4e BLACKSTONE Hotels 
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month was the removal of 

ha from the quarters at Z 
Market street, which it had occupied for the past For years THE 
to the new building erected for them |) . BLACKSTONE has 
1 Market street, opposite Sansome. This |} j A been the favored 
property consists of a handsome two-story steel frame i \ stopping place in 
building, with a frontage of sixty feet on Market street, f yy Chicago for travel- 
extending a distance of one hundred and fifty-five feet to L ers from the Far 
Stevenson street in the rear. The west forty feet on the Gil % M East, seeking dis- 
ground floor is occupied by the steamship company. Hi tinctive refinements 
An immense display window, thirty feet wide, extends | feett ee a, of hotel service. 
across the front, making a magnificent place for the show |) ri Here, and at THE 
of a wonderfully accurate model of the Tenyo Maru, one |) at Fea DRAKE every guest 
of the crack steamers of this company, which attracts at- He || is the recipient of 
tention the whole day long from the throng of pass: t courtesies that make 
A wide lobby for the use of pa engers ide this Tree L EL a visit to America’s 





window. This is fitted with writing tables and racks fi : second city truly 
literature, with sailing bulletins giving the dates of arrival T £8) memorable. 
and departure of each of the stearners. | 














The entire ground floor, occupied by the passenger, ] —vy ———— 
freight and executive departments, is ‘furnished in rich . ne 
. . Fag r ‘ \CKSTONE -“ . 
American walnut, all the office equipment having heen BLACKSI THE DRAKE, under 
made to special order of this material. The counter is of — the same management as 


marble: ‘ Tue Buackstone, is far- 


the same wood with an eight-inch base of grey ‘ 
famed for its beauty of 


and a top of the new composition that renders it noise- [seution overlooking Take Michigans Yeuivis only a 
less. This counter, by the way id to be the longest few minutes’ walk from the heart of the city’s busi- 
of any devoted to trans-Pacifie business in the world, ss, art and theatrical centers. Rates are very mod- 
having a length of nearly one hundred and fifty feet. 
The offices of the manager and assistant manager are at 
the rear of the main floor, thus being in close contact with 
all departments. The ceiling of this room is twenty feet 
high and the walls are soon to be decorated with a number 
of handsome mural paintings depicting some of the beauty 
spots of Japan and America. 


A unique feature of the mural decoration is a huge L A U N D R Y 


map which covers half of the east side of the room, behind 


the passenger department. This is a reproduction of the M ACHINERY 


chart showing the oceans of the world, steamer routes and 
principal ports, issued by the United States Hydrographic FOR HOTEL USE 


Office, and is done on heavy canvas in seven colors and 
































PURVEYORS TO THE LEADING HOTELS 






mounted directly on the plaster. On it the lines of the SETHE UNITED ETA TEE 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha are shown in different shades—red INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 
for the trans-Pacific, green for the South American and Dene tel ciao Commodore Hotel New York, 
black for the round-the-world freight services via the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago Alexandria Hotel 4, Los Angeles 
“ hi, c i Ss ‘ Sherman Hotel, Chicago ‘ortland Hotel, Portlan: 
Canal. This map is one of the most interesting pieces of Biltmore Hotel,’ New York oS Grant Hoke San Diego 
travel information in any steamship office, as it presents 
the countries and ports in exact relation to each other Installations made in 
and shows approximately the correct distances. Hotels of Every Size 

More Room Needed Write today for expert advice on your laundry 

ey, oa ‘ problems. Our experts are at your service with- 
The removal of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha to the new build- out charge. 





ing, which is known as the Toyo Kisen Building, was the 
result of a heavy demand for additional facilities for 


rapidly expanding business, and is indicative of the promi- TR Oo Y L AU NDR Y 
lace occupied in the business ¢ ity of this city 
by this pragressive cuncern Ip fast dhowed its faith in MACHINERY CO. 








the future of this port and in the coming of prosperity LTD. 
by bringing to San Francisco as an addition to its already OFFICES IN 
large fleet, the palatial Taiyo Maru, formerly the German New York Chicago Seattle Los Angeles 


liner ‘‘Cap Finisterre.’’ This is the largest steamer on 
the Pacific, having a passenger capacity of nearly five 
hundred first class, one hundred second class, one hundred 
and twenty third class and eight hundred steerage, mak- 
ing a total passenger accommodation of nearly fiftee 
hundred people. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
954-56 Mission St. 
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Fascinating Color Studies From Wood Blocks 
Produced by American Girl Artist, in Korea 


AN American girl, who was born in 

Tokyo while her father was in the 
consular service there, is today one of 
the outstanding Americans in the 
Orient who is doing her share toward 
interpreting the spirit of the East for 
the people of the West. This is Miss 
Lillian Miller, daughter of Consul 
General and Mrs. Ransford S. Miller 
of Seoul, Korea. Mr, Miller, who was 
among those mentioned for the post of 
Ambassador to Japan, has been in the 
American consular service since 1888. 
He was Japanese Secretary of the 
American Embassy in Tokyo during 














WHEN visiting 
Los Angeles you 


will find it to 
advantage to 
sojourn at Hotel 
Clark. Every 


desired luxury, 


refinement and convenience. Situated in the heart of the city. Easily accessible 


to theatres, stores and public buildings. 
sions, just a few steps away. 
FREE AUTO BUS 


FIVE HUNDRED 


ROOMS with private bath 


F. M. DIMMICK 
Lessee and 
Manager 








Write for illustrated folder. 


Both European and 





Miss Miller’s childhood, and it was 
in those days that she first beeame in- 
terested in Japanese wood-cuts. She 
had her preliminary education in for- 
eign schools in Japan, going to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for her high school 
work. At the age of 10 she was tak- 
ing painting lessons under Kano, who 
was at that time famous as a court 
painter in Tokyo. When only 12 years 
old she had exhibited paintings at the 
Uyeno Academy of Fine Arts. While 
she was at college in Vassar her father 
was sent to Korea, and when she re- 
turned to the Orient in 1917 she de- 

















Car lines to beaches, mountains, mis- 


MEETS ALL TRAINS 


and FIFTY-FIVE 


American Plans 





cided to study and to work definitely 
on wood-block prints. When America 
entered the Great War she went to 
Washington, where from 1918 until 
1919 she had a share in the civilian 
war work. It was when she returned 
to Japan in 1919 that she began in 
earnest her work on wood-block prints. 


Miss Miller’s formal presentation to 
the Americans and foreigners in Tokyo 
was made at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Burnett, wife of the American Mili- 
tary Attache in Tokyo, in December, 
1920, At that time her first showing 
of screens and wood-block cuts was 
made, and her popularity has in- 
creased every month since that time. 
Added to her 6000 greeting cards sold 
in a little over a month last year, she 
has sold 2000 wood-block prints and 
screens since her presentation at Mrs, 
Burnett’s house, The Empress of 
Japan last year accepted a sereen by 
Miss Miller, 

Korea a “Story-Book Land” 
SKED recently why she decided 
to change from Japanese to Ko- 
n subjects Miss Miller said: ‘In 
1917 I saw Korea for the first time. 
It seemed to me a story-book land, 
The people are like old Chinese sages 
with their long flowing garments of 
white, always white, and the men with 
their odd little black hats.’’ 

Miss Miller’s work of executing the 
wood-block painting is to sketch her 
subject first, finishing the completed 
color sketch. Then many blocks are 
made for each picture, one for each 
tone that appears in one of the wood- 
block color prints. The system is the 
same as for those hy the famous Tiro. 
shige and other popular artists of Old 
Japan. When the set of blocks for 
the print is completed, Miss Miller 
superintends the work of coloring. 

“Old Father Kim” Has Kindly Heart 

The American artist’s work has re- 
cently been shown in New York, and 
she has been elected a member of the 
Boston Arts and Crafts Society. Her 
work thus far has been chiefly in 
sereens, in wood-block prints and in 
greeting cards, 

Her most famous print perhaps is 
“Old Father Kim,”’ the tobaceo man 
of Korea. This print shows an old 
Korean in flowing white robe, with a 
tiny hat on his head and a thirty-sec- 
tion fan held high above his head. 























This old man of Korea, the washer- 
woman who is prominent in ‘‘ Monday 
Morning in Korea,’’ and various other 
subjects this young American artist 
has made well known, were purchased 
by many hundreds of art lovers in 
Peking, Shanghai, Tokyo and Seoul. 
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During the long, lazy and pleasantly monotonous days at sea, the passing of another 
vessel is an event that brings all passengers to the rails. If, as in the case when the 
above photograph was taken, the approaching vessel be a sailing ship, then the interest 
is more intense for the day of these picturesque and fascinating types is rapidly passing. 
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Sm] A magnificent structure with an 
~| unsurpassed view from the top 
<_.| of Nob Hill 





famous 
Hotel where 
Restful Quietness 
Rofreshes Travelerss 
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High up on Nob Hill, overlooking all San Francisco and the 
bay region, the Fairmont Hotel offers many unusual refinements 
of service to the discriminating traveler. 


Away from the noise and bustle of the city and yet within five 
minutes’ ride of the center of the financial and shopping districts, 
the quiet, restful, homelike atmosphere of the Fairmont appeals 
to particular people. 
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Fairmont 


Hotel 


Unobtrusively perfect service — excellent cuisine —- beautiful 
appointments —a truly magnificent view — these are but a few 
of the refinements of service which have made the Fairmont 
Hotel so popular among those who travel. 


Whether you spend six months in San Francisco, or but a day— 
in either case you will find the Fairmont an ideal hotel in which 
to stay. 


Main Building of the 

Hotel Vista del Arroyo 

with its spacious Lou 

Toom and Distinguished 
hi ‘ure 


Pasadena, California 
Charles EW.Moore Manager 


NOB HILL SAN FRANCISCO 


D.M.LINNARD Lessee LeROY LINNARD Mgr. 
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if you are troubled with Nausea or 
Headache while traveling on Train 
Trolley, Motor, etc., use MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY, the one preventive 
of Nausea, and used by travelers the 
world over. 

Contains no habit-forming drugs. 

For sale at all leading drug stores. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO, Limited 


WHEN pean KODAK PICTURES 
n oan 
Album or on Anything 


No paste 
needed 


Quick — Easy — Artistic 
1%c Buys 100 in U. S. A. 
15c Buys 100 in Other Lands. 
Order them through your photo supply 
dealer or write us direct. 
ENGEL MANUFACTURING CO. 





Dept. J-E, 4711-17 North Clark Street 


Detroit, Mich. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Letters of Introduction 


Meeting the right people under 
proper Conditions 1s essential to a 
successful visit in a new field. 


This bank can put you in touch 
with those whom you wish to 
meet. 


San Francisco’s oldest bank, 
affording world-wide service. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
| over $11,000,000 





Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank 


of San Francisco 
“Since 1852” 


Market at Montgomery 
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MARY-SAN 


Strange Tale of the Daughter of An American 
Castaway on Pacific Island Now an 
Instructor to Tokyo Policemen. 


Prematurely aged by hardship, a 
foreign woman, the daughter of an 
American citizen, lives in a house in a 
poor section of the Honjo factory dis- 
trict in Tokyo. After years of suffer- 
ing the future appears brighter now. 
Through the generosity of a wealthy 
neighbor a better home has been pro- 
vided, and the mother has been given 
fairly remunerative work teaching 
English to 156 Honjo policemen, says 
the Japan Advertiser. 


Through all the years of hardships 
the little woman found consolation in 
only one thing—her ancestry and her 
claim to be an American citizen. Her 
Japanese neighbors refer to her as 
such. 

Had a Christian Education 

The story of Mary Susie Rose is 
more pathetic than that of most of the 
inhabitants of the slum districts with 
whom she had to live. Raised and ed- 
ucated a Christian, her faith appears 
unbroken despite the fact that her lot 
has exiled her from Christian influ- 
ences. Calling at the humble home of 
Mary-san, as the policeman pupils call 
her, last week, the Advertiser reporter 
was the first foreigner that Mrs. Rose 
had seen in 15 years. 


From the meager details that she 
knows of herself it 1s impossible to 
get a complete knowledge of who her 
ancestors were. She knows, however, 
that about 50 years ago a severe storm 
hit the southern Pacific, and an Amer- 
ican vessel was wrecked. One of the 
sailors was washed ashore on one of 
the Pelew Islands, a group a little east 
of the Philippines. This man was 
Henry Savannah Segrave of Boston, 
Mass. He lived with the natives on 
the island, working, it 1s said, as a 
blacksmith. Eventually he married 
one of the native girls, expecting to 
spend the rest of his life without again 
entering his own world. He was right, 
on November 6, 1877, a baby girl was 
born from his union with the native 
woman. That baby girl is the woman 
of the Honjo slums and the English 
teacher of the policemen. 


Adopted By a German 

When about two years old the little 
girl was adopted by a German named 
Rose, who was one of the first foreign- 
ers to live in the Bonin Islands, and 
she was taken with her mother to his 
home on the southernmost island of 
the group, given his name and raised 
as his child. It was about five years 
after this that Archdeacon Ronald 

(Continued on page 62) 
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World Business 


Men of vision head our Foreign Trade 
Department; men who are well schooled 
in the practices of foreign exchange; men 
endowed with keen business sense, and backed 
by banking facilities that are international in 
scope. 


Importers and exporters will realize the acme 
of efficient service by placing their foreign 
exchange business in the hands of this strong, 
progressive bank. 


LADD & TILTON 


BANK 


OLDEST IN THE NORTHWEST 


























(er Member 

‘able Address, Psi PORTLAND, ORE., 
LADD System U.S. A. 
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OF CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCER, REFINERS 
& EXPORTERS 


PETROLEUM 


AND ITS 


PRODUCTS 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 
MOTOR OIL 
ENGINE OILS 
FUEL OIL 
STEAM CYLINDER OILS 
MISCELLANEOUS OILS 
ASPHALT 


CABLE ADDRESS. 
PETROLEUM 


EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 


FORWARDING AGENTS, BANKERS 


“TRAVEL WITHOUT TROUBLE” 
INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 


San Francisco, 53 Post Street 
New York, 245 Broadway 


E. CLEMENS HORST CO. 


Chioicest California; ‘Oregon 
and Washington Brewing 


Three Star and Rose Brands 
Package Hops 


Chevalier and Bay Malt 


New York, Chicago 
London 


San Francisco, 


Cable Address All Offices: 
CLEMHORST 
All Standard Codes 


Largest Hop Growers in the World 


UNION OIL CO. 








STRANGE TALE OF MARY-SAN 
(Continued from page 60) 
Shaw, who came to Japan from Eng- 
land in 1873, visited the Bonins and 
brought the little girl to Tokyo. She 
lived in his home in Azabu and was 
educated at St. Margaret’s School. 

When 10 years old she spent six 
months with her adopted father on the 
southern island and then returned to 
Tokyo. It was on this trip home that 
she learned who her real father was 
and the cireumstances connected with 
her life. For six ye Mary Susie 
lived in the Tokyo missionary’s home 
and went to school here. When she 
was 16 word came from her island 
home that her adopted father was at 
the point of death and she returned 
there to care for him during his last 
days. He did not die until she was 21 
years old, however. 

In the years that followed things 
went, from bad to worse. The son by 
st marriage helped her to make 
ing and raise the little girl. For 
a while she made a living by teaching 
English to her neighbors in Tokyo. 
The family e practically destitute 
for years, living almost from day to 
day. A month ago, however, a wealthy 
Japanese, Mr. K. Ozawa, learned of 
the family and gave them a better 
home at No. 23 Taihei-machi, Honj 
He found work for the girl, Mume-ko, 
in a glass factory, and secured a place 
for the woman teaching English to the 
policemen of the district. With the aid 
of this friend the woman hopes that 
she and her daughter may be able to 
make a comfortable living during the 
remainder of their years. From past 
experiences, however, she said that she 
knew they would not be able to exist 
very long were it not for the help of 
friends. 

A foreign desk and a chair are the 
only things in the Honjo home that 
are not strictly Japanese. The house 
is poorly furnished, and the daughter 
of the American sailor can hardly be 
distinguished from a Japanese woman 
of the slums because of her years of 
hardship and her well-worn kimono. 














OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO, 


GENERAL HAULING 
BONDED DRAYMEN 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


217 FRONT ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SERVICEVFIRST 


Blair Shipping 
Company 


Foreign Freight Forwarders Customs 
and Insurance Brokers 


485 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Let us handle your shipments to any part of the 
World. "We pomanior sobedoven? sorvios: 


CABLE ADDRESS “BLAIRSHIP"” 


United 
Engineering Co. 


MARINE EXCHANGE 
SHIP REPAIRS 
Pt ainee tine Deacee 


Pacific Coast Licensed Builders for Tosi Full 
Diese! Marine Engines 
Office and Machine Shop 
272-298 STEUART STREET 
Phone Kearny 5140 
San Francisco, Calif. 





At Home— 
At the Club— 
Cafe or Hotel— 


CASWELL’S 
COFFEE 


always satisfactory 


Geo.W.CaswellCompany 


Phone Sutter 6654 


442-452 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sold With a Guarantee 
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‘WALTER T VARNEY (Rosen) SAT PRATCIBED, 


Scenic Flights 
OVER SAN FRANCISCO: 


.' Upward 


SPECIAL TOURS 
Del Monte, Price $ ie Time 1 hour, 15 minutes 


Lake Tahoo, ‘ + Time 2 hours, 30 minutes 


















Sacramento, “ = Time 1 hour,’ 15 minutes 
EmsAngcles, © 180 - Timed hoard 

Yosemite, |“ 60 - Time 2 hours, 20 minutes 
Reno, “80 - Time 3 hours, 30 minutes 






Rush Service for Professional and Business Men 
WALTER T. VARNEY 
839 Post Street: Phone Prospect 7382 


















Across the Pacific 
Along the Pathway 
of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the ‘‘Pathway of the 
Sun’’ along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 
for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 

The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and Pleasure of passengers. 
The present fleet of the North American 
line consists of the following: 


8. 8. “Tarvo Marv"—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons.’ Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

8. S. “Smixyo Manu”—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

8.8. “Texvo Manu’—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,308 tons. 

8.’S. “Srpenta Manv”—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

S. 3. “Korea Marv”—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

8. 8. “Persta Manv’’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 


S. S. TAIYO MARU 


This steamer was formerly the German 
liner “Cap Finisterre,” built for service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Gormisaion in Paris and. by that govern- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 
operation under the new name of Taiyo 

aru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for service 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a'tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 


The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. They are 
driven by triple screw turbine engineswhich 
account for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one knots per 
hour. These ships are as finely equipped in 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table. Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade. The table is unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
tioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


‘Continued on page 64) 















M. J. B. CorrEEe 


VACUUM PACKED IN TINS 


Remains Fresh Indefinitely— 
SUITABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


FirstinQuality, Unsurpassedin Flavor. The Most Econom- 
ical Coffee. More Cups to the Pound, Every Can Guaranteed 


M. J. BRANDENSTEIN & Co. 


655 THIRD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO. timiteo 
Codes Used: AM; AB C, Fifth Edition; 


HON GHON G Parinesring, First and Second tations: 


Western Union and 
Dock Owners. SHIP BUILDERS, MARINE AND LAND ENGINEERS. BOILER MAKERS. 
TRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS FORGE MASTERS, ELECTRICIANS 


Please Address Enquiries to the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. Sc., M. I. N. A. 
Kowloon Docks, Hongkong. Head Office, Kowloon. Town Office, Queen's Bldg. 


The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company 
Of HONGKONG, Limited 
Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 


General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
‘Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong. 
ENGINEERS BOILER MAKERS REPAIRERS 
BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS 
DRY DOCK, 787 x 88 FEET DEPTH, 34); FEET 


SLIPWAYS CAPABLE OF TAKING STEAMERS UP TO: 
No. 1, 2700 TONS; No. 2, 2000 TONS; No. 3, 2000 TONS 


The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 61) 


are driven by twin screw engines. They 
were built expecially for the Trans-Pacific 
trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 

Its passenger accommodations are amid- 
ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 


maintained between Japan and Portland 
Oregon, via San Francisco eastbound, and 
from Portland to the Orient direct west- 
bound with sailings practically every 
month. 

In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 
by way of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

ht service is from Sin apore 


designed particularly for this trade. These 
at present are 
CHoyo Maru Koro Maru 


Meryvo Maru 
KarsHo Marv 


Rervo Maru 
Hayo Maru 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 
In connection with the _ trans-Pacific 


service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 


light and ventilation. 


fortable. 


All rooms are com- 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


Arrive . . . 

STEAMERS. | eave | Sau Francisco} Honolule Yokohama Kebe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkeng 
(1922) (1922) (1922) 

Tenyo Maru Arrive Jan. 9a.m.]|Jan. 20a.m.| Jan. 24a.m.] Jan. 26p.m./__........ Jan. 29am. | __........ Feb. 1 a.m 

Leave | Jan 3 p.m . 9 p.m . 23 a.m . 25 p.m . 7 p.m. : 29 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Jan. 19 p.m. { Jan. 30 a.m.} Feb. 3a.m.| Feb. Sp.m.|__........ Feb. 8 a.m Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 

Leave | Jan. 13 p.m.] “* 19 p.m. | Feb. 2 a.m ° 4 p.m . 6 p.m. “ 8 p.m . 13 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Jan. 30 a.m.| Feb. 10 a.m.| Feb. 14 a.m.| Feb. 16pm.|__........ Feb. 19 am Feb. 23 a.m Feb. 26 a.m. 

Leave | Jan. 24p.m.| “‘ 30 p.m . 13 a.m : 15 p.m ‘ 17 p.m 19 p.m : 24 p.m 
Persia Maru Arrive Feb. 18 p.m.;| Mar. 4a.m./| Mar. 8pm./__........ Mar: 12 fai) eeeicacki. 60 eta Mar. 17 a.m. 

Leave | Feb. 11 p.m. ’ 19 a.m a 7 a.m 7 9 p.m . 13 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Feb. 27 a.m. | Mar. 10 a.m. | Mar. 14a.m.| Mar. 16p.m./__........ Mar. 19 a.m 

Leave | Feb. 21 p.m.| “* 27 p.m z 13 a.m . 15 p.m ‘ Pape! sews acen . 9pm. | ........ Mar. 22 a.m 
Siberia Maru Arrive Mar. 16 a.m.| Mar. 27 a.m. / Mar. 31 a.m Apr. 4a.m./| Apr. 7 a.m 

Leave | Mar. 10 p.m.| * 16 p.m 7 30 a.m.] Apr. Ilp.m.|]__........ ° 5 p.m . (2: an ee rae Apr. 10 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Mar. 24 a.m Apr. 4 a.m Apr. 8a.m.]/ Apr. 10 p.m. Apr. 13 a.m. | Apr. 17 a.m 

Leave | Mar. 18 p.m.| ‘ 24 p.m 7 a.m 9 p.m a es « Oy ne eee : 13 p.m 18 p.m Apr. 20 a.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive Apr. 7a.m.| Apr. 18 a.m Apr. 22 a.m. | Apr. 24 p.m. Apr. 27 a.m 

Leave | Apr. lp.m.| * 7 p.m 21 a.m 23 p.m.} “ 25 p.m./ ......... ‘ a es a: | Apr. 30 a.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Apr. 19 a.m. | Apr. 30 a.m./ May 4a.m.| May 6 p.m. May 9 a.m May 13 a.m 

Leave | Apr. 13 p.m.| * 19p.m.| May 3 a.m ' 5p.m.{ * 7p.m.][  ........ " 9 p.m 7 14 p.m. | May 16a.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive May 12a.m.| May 25 4a.m./] May 28 p.m. June 1 p.m 

Leave | May ip.m.| * 12 p.m.| * 27 a.m : ee ee (ror - Be, Saaxiege i ¥eenesss June 6a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Mar. 17 a.m.| May 28 a.m.; June 1lam./} June 3 p.m. June 6a.m. | June 10 a.m 

Leave | May ll p.m.| “ 17 p.m.; “ lam.| “ 2p.m.} * SPM. fp piivacws 6 p.m ll p.m. | June 13 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive June 3 a.m.{| June 14 a.m. | June 18 a.m. June 22 a.m. | June 25 a.m 

Leave | May 28p.m.| “ 3p.m.| “ 17 a.m ; 19p.m.{ ........ . 23 p.m : 20.0. f  seiwisen June 28 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive June 13 a.m. | June 24 a.m. / June 28 a.m. | June 30 p.m. July 3am July 7am 

Leave ; June 7 p.m ' 13 p.m.| * 27 a.m 29p.m.| July Ipm.|__........ . 3 p.m . 8 p.m. | July 10 am. 
Korea Maru Arrive June 26am. | July 7am./ July 1Lam.]| July 13 p.m July 16 a.m July 20 a.m 

Leave | June 20 p.m.| * 26 p.m.| ° 10 a.m : 12 p.m.]|] “ l4pm.{ ........ . 16 p.m : 21 p.m July 23 a.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive July llam. | July 22 am. | July 26 a.m. j July 28 p.m July 31 a.m. | Aug. 4 a.m 

Leave {| July 5 p.m. . 11 p.m. 5 25 a.m : 27 p.m. . OPM. | ccsuces 7 31 p.m . 5 p.m Aug. 7 a.m 
Persia Maru Arrive July 28 am. | Aug. 10 a.m. |} Aug. 14 p.m. Aug. 18 p.m 

Leave | July 21pm./ “ 28 p.m.| “~ 13 a.m . I8p.m.] —........ , MR eee | atin Aug. 23 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Aug. 4a.m.| Aug. 15 a.m. | Aug. 19 a.m. | Aug. 21 p.m Aug. 24 a.m Aug. 28 a.m 

Leave | July 29 p.m.| “* 4 p.m./ ° 18 a.m . 20 p.m.| * 22p.m.| —........ ‘ 24 p.m : 29 p.m Aug. 31 a.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Aug. 21 a.m. |] Sept. 1 a.m. | Sept. 5 a.m. Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m 

Ieave | Aug. 15 p.m.| “* 21 p.m.j; * 4 a.m . 6p.m.| _........ . 10 p.m . 2pm. | ........ Sept. 15 a.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Sept. lam. | Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 16 a.m. | Sept. 18 p.m Sept. 23 p.m. | 

| Leave | Aug. 26 p.m. : 1 p.m. | : 15 a.m . 17 p.m. * Se) ees «6h wt 7 24 p.m Sept. 26 a.m. 

Korea Maru Arrive Sept. 12 a.m. Sept. 23 a.m. | Sept. 27 a.m. | Sept. 29 p.m Oct 2 a.m Oct. 6am 

Leave | Sept. 6p.m.| ‘ 12 pm.| * 26 a.m : 28 p.m.| “ 30 p.m.|/| ......... . 2 p.m . 7 p.m. ! Oct. 9am 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Sept. 27 a.m. | Oct. 8am.{| Oct. 12 a.m. | Oct. 14 p.m Oct. 17 a.m. | Oct. 21 a.m. 

Leave ! Sept. 21 p.m. z 29 p.m. : 11 a.m ‘ 13 p.m. ’ 16 p.m.| —........ : 17 p.m 7 22 p.m. | Oct. 24 a.m 
Persia Maru Arrive Oct. 13 a.m. | Oct. 26 a.m. {| Oct. 30 p.m. Nov. 3 p.m. 

Leave | Oct. 6p.m.| ° 13 p.m. | . 29 a.m . mS es ot « ; el . SOM § eeieesee- eae Nov. 8 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Oct. 23 am.{ Nov. 3a.m.} Nov. 7 am./| Nov. 9 p.m Nov. 12 a.m Nov. 16 a.m | 

leave | Oct. 17 p.m.| * 23 p.m.| * 6 a.m ? 8p.m.| “* LOM. aaecedoy : 12 p.m . 17 p.m Nov. 19 a.m 
Siberia Maru Arrive Nov. 6a.m.| Nov. 17 a.m. | Nov. 21 a.m. Nov. 25 a.m. | Nov. 28 a.m. | 

Leave | Oct. 31 p.m.| * 6p.m.}| * 20 a.m : | el re ? 26 p.m z 28 p.m. : ames Dec. 1 a.m 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Nov. 16 a.m. | Nov. 27 a.m.}| Dec. 1la.m.| Dec. 3p.m Dec. 6am. | 

Leave | Nov. 10 p.m.| “* 16 p.m.| * 30 a.m.| “ 2p.m.| ° 4p.m.|__........ 7 6p.m. | ........ Dec 9 a.m. 


NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. 
their porta of embarkation the exact date of departure. 
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Honolulu, San Francisco, New 
Havana. 


On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


a, by way of Japan, 


hina 
rleans an 


via Moji, Kobe, 


Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
okohama, Honolulu, San 


Francisco, Portland, Ore., San Pedro (Los 


ao, Arica and Iquiqui. 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


WESTWARD TO THE ORIENT 
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Angeles), Salina Cruz, Balboa (Ancon), 
Call This is one of 


SAILING SCHEDULE—TOYO KISEN KAISHA 





Passengers should ascertain from the Company's Agents at 


the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all large and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 

S. S. ‘‘Anyvo Marvu’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 

S. S. ‘‘Raxuyo Marv’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company in 
Japan for the South American trade. It 
is approximately 460 feet long, 58 feet beam 
and 38 feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and is equipped with 


S. S. ‘‘Grnyo Marv’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. 


S. S. ‘‘Boxuro Marv’’—Same_ type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 


S. S. ‘Servo Marv’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 


With these steamers in service, the South 
American line will be the best equipped 


zPpovVut? & 


geared twin-screw engines. steamer line in that trade. 


Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 


SAN FRANCISCO,JAPAN, HONGKONG LINE 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) FOR THE YEAR 1922 


EASTWARD TO AMERICA 
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a Keolung | Shanghai Shimiza | Yekehama | Honolulu | Sanfrancisce; STEAMERS 
Days 
Docking 
10 Feb. ll p.m.| ...... Feb. 14am] ...... |Feb. 16a.m.jFeb. 18 am.] —...... Feb. 20 p.m. jMar. 10 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
* 14pm “22 p.m. 
9 Feb. 24p.m.|_...... Feb. 27am.) ....... |Mar. lam./Mar. 3am.) ...... Mar. 5 p.m. .\Mar. 23 p.m.| Korea Maru 
* 27 p.m , 7 p.m. 
11 Mar. 9p.m./__...... Mar. 12am.) ...... |Mar. 14 a.m.jMar. 16 a.m.} _...... Mar. 18 p.m. |jApr. 5p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
“ 12 p.m * 20 p.m. 
Survey 
12 Mar. 29p.m.{  ...... |  ...... |Apr. 2pm.} —...... |Apr. 6am.! —.... Apr. : p.m. Apr. 29 p.m.| Persia Ma-u 
p.m. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 4p.m.| Apr. 6a.m.jApr. 8am.) _........ |Apr. 10 a.m.jApr. 12am.j...... Apr. 14 p.m. May °2pm.| Taiyo Maru 
13 : 6 p.m 8 p.m * 16 p.m. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 2l1p.m.| _...... Apr. 24 a.m./Apr. 26 a.m.| . ...... |Apr. 30am. ...... May 2 p.m. |May 2 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
11 “24 p.m. *“  4p.m. 
Survey May l1p.m.|May 3am.j|\May 5am. ....... {May 7am.jMay 9am. __...... May 11 p.m. May °* p.m| Tenyo Mar - 
11 : 3p.m.| * 5 p.m * 13 p.m. 
Survey 
Docking May 13 p.m. |May 15a.m.jMay 17 am.}__....... |May 19a.m.jJMay 2lam.}__...... May 23 p.m. June 1 p.m| Korea Maru 
13 * 15 p.m. 17 p.m * 25 p.m. 
Survey 
Docking May 29 p.m. |May 3la.m.|June 2 a.m pg adb sts June 8 p.m. jJJune 26 ».m.| Shinyo Maru 
13 * 31 p.m. 2 p.m * 10 p.m. 
Docking June 13 p.m.[/[ ...... |  «.-.-. |Jume 17 p.m.|_—...... j|June 2lamj...... June 23 p.m. July 14 p.m.| Persia Maiu 
7 “ 25 p.m. 
8 June 21 p.m. |June 23 a.m.|June 25 a.m July lam.jJuly 2 a.m. jJuly 20 p.m] Taiyo Maru 
23p.m.}| * 25p.m . . .m. 
9 July T7pm.|__...... July 10 a.m Aug. 6p.m.| Siberia Maru 
“ 10p.m 
Docking July 19 p.m. July 21am.jJuly 23 a.m Aug. 17 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
9 “21 p.m. 23 p.m 
7 July 30 p.m. j|Aug. 1la.m.jAug. 3 a.m .|.Aug. 28 p.m.| Korea Maru 
: lp.m.| “ 3 p.m 
7 Aug. 14 p.m. |Aug. 16 a.m.jAug. 18 a.m Sept. 12 p.m.} Shinyo Maru 
“16pm. * 18pm 
6 Aug. 29p.m.j...... |  ...... |Sept. 2pm} ...... jSept. 6am.) ...... .m. .|\Sept. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
10 p.m. 
Docking Sept. 98 p.m. |Sept. 11 a.m Sept 13 a.m Sept. 19 a.m./Sept. 20 p.m. jOct. 8p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
9 “11 p.m 13 p.m 19 p.m.| ‘* 22 p.m. 
Docking Sept. 23 p.m. | __...... Sept 26 a.m./Sept. 28 a.m.j = ....... jOct. 2am. —...... Oct. 4p.m. Oct. 22 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
8 26 p.m ? 6 p.m. 
8 Oct. 4pm. |Oct. 6am.j/Oct. 8am.) ......  |Oct. 10am.JOct. 12am) ....... Oct. 14 p.m. .JNov. 1p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
i 6p.m.j * 8 p.m 16 p.m. 
Docking Oct. 18 p.m. |Oct. 20 a.m.JOct. 22am} ...... [Oct. 2am.jOct. 2am] ...... Oct. 28 p.m. ..Nov. 15 p.m.| Korea Maru 
9 “ 20pm.! * 22p.m “30 p.m. 
Docking Nov. 2p.m.]__...... Nov. 5a.m.j....... |JNov. 7am./Nov. Q9a.m.|__...... Nov. 11 p.m. ..Nov. 29 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
9 ™ 5 p.m * 13 p.m. 
Docking Nov. 15 p.m.]  ...... |  ....--  |[Nov. 19 p.m.J| ......  |Nov. 2am.) —...... Nov. 25 p.m. Dec. 16 p.m.| Persia Maru 
7 “ 27 p.m. 
7 Nov. 26 p.m. |Nov. 28 a.m.|Nov. 30a.m.|....... |[Dec. 2a.m.Dec. 4am] __...... Dec. 6 p.m. Dec. 24 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
“ 28 p.m.| * 30p.m : 8 p.m. 
(1923) 
7 Dec. 8p.m.|_...... Dec. ll a.m.jDec. 13 a.m} ...... |Dec. 17? am. —...... Dec. 19 p.m. Jan. 6p.m.| Siberia Maru 
“ 11 p.m “21 ~p.m. 
g Dec. 18 p.m. |Dec. 20a.m.jDec. 22am/j...... |Dec. 24am.;Dec. 26am} __...... Dec. 28 p.m. Jan. 15 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
*" 2@Wpm.| “ 22pm * 30 p.m. 





Stay of Steamers.—The stay of steamers at intermediate ports of call is about asfollowsa: Honolulu 12 hours; Yokohama westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 


ki 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 hours; Manila 36 hours; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These figures are approximate and subject to change as 
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34 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; N 
the requirements of schedule may demand. 
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ORIENTAL HOTEL—KOBE 
FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Oriental’”” KOBE 


Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section 
of the City, Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the 


American Hatoba. Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed 
view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. " Fireproof, 
Steel, Stone and Brick’ Building, “Hot. and Cold Running 
Water, Steam Heat and Telephones in Every Room. Electric 
Elevate Service Litts:and Endosare Foye, Bet Orchora 


American Plan—Rates on Application 


in Japan, European Steward. Completely Equipped Garage. 

‘ew Banquet Ballroom and Theatre recently completed and 
now open for Private Dances, Receptions, Theatricals, Dinners, 
Lectures, Concerts, Motion Pictures, and meetings of ‘all kinds. 
Banquet’ capacity, 350 persons; concert capacity, 700 persons. 
Completely equipped stage with scenery, 
rooms. European steward in charge. 





Under the Personal Direction of KENT W. CLARK 
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Original from 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


perez JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
‘Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


‘OYO KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 

in the principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
The full list of these representatives is given 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
service in their power to those who request 
their assistance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world, 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
General Office: Yoko! 
San Francisco Office: 
Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
‘Akron, Ohio 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank 
C. D. Honod’e, Union Passenger Depot. 
Rubber City Savings Bank. 
Atlanta, G: 





press Co., 
North 
D, Asbury, Gen. Agent 
$10 Healy Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cunard Line, 107 E. 
Am. Express'C 
Americal 
The Fidelity Trust Company 
W. B. Johnson, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
402 Hartman Bldg 
Birmi 





in 
‘Cunard Line, 55 










m, Ala. 
Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
joolworth Bldg 
American Express Co., 4 No. 19th St 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St, 
‘Thomas Cook & Son. 167 Tremont St. 
Colpitts-Beokman Co., 281 Washington Street 
Golpitt’s Tourist Co., 381 Washington St 
Wm. HE: id Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 
eress Bt 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. and 17 Temple 
Place, 
Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 
43 Franklin St. 














zed by (OC gle aa 


E. 8. Leavitt, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
406 Old South Bldg. 

Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 

Walter H. Woods Co., 80 Boylston 8 

8. B. St, John, D.P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washington St. 

ELC, Pate, 6. A. Western Pacific, 450 Old South 


Buffs » New York 
proce ress Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo ‘rust Co. 
Berkeley, Cal 
First National Bank. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cosmopolitan Tours Co., 511 Traction Bldg. 
American Express Co., 4th and Race Sta, 
H. F. Kern, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co . 
Sth and Vine Sta 
W.H. Connor, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
704 Union Central Bldg. 
F. G. Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 
The Fifth-Third National Bank. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 
Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St 
Universal Marine’ Agency 142 So. Clar 
C'L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard 
C. L. MeFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 
58 East Washington St. 
J.R. Moriarty, D. - , Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 
Hobl, G ic, 700 Westmin- 
+ Bldg 
T&S, Tours Compan 
The Harlan Tours, 202 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square. 
The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth St., Cleve- 
land Trust Bldg 
Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 2010 E. 9th St. 
Am. Express Co , 2048 E. 9th St. 
P. Palmateer, DP. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bidg 
J.H. Harper, G. A., West’n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg 
Calexico, Cal. 
O. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific 
Denver, Colo. 
American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 
ee ey Denver R., S. and Tourist Agency. 
"17 Bt. 
F. W. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
Denham Bldg’ 
pg D. P. A., Santa Fe, 304 U. S. Nat. Bank 
W. K. Cuniduff, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
isth & California 
8. Ban & Co., 2009 Larimer St. 
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103 West Jackson Blvd. 
8. State St 





m 


Des Moines, I 
"DM: Shrenk, Gen, Agent, Union Pacific Co., 200 


Fifth st. 
GA, Moore, G. A... Santa Fe, 616 Flynn Bldg. 
HW. Warren, D."P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee and 


St. Paul Ry., Union Station, 


Detroit, Mich. 

‘Cunard Line, 35 Washington Boulevard. 

Am. Express Co., 25 Fort St. West. 

W. W. Hale, Gen’ Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
211 Majestic Bldg. 

ALR. Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co. 

11-17 Lafayette Blvd. 
F.T. Hendry, Gen. Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bldg. 
Hi i, Scofield, G. A., 1216 Dime Savings Bank 
uilding 

M. 8. Murphy Co.. 200 Murphy Blde. 

Detroit Travel Bureau, 524 Griswold St 

Detroit Travel Bureau, 1549 Broadway. 

C. Leidich, 227 West Fort St 
El Paso, Tex. 

Southwestern 8. 8. Agency, Ist Nat, Bank Bldg 
El Centro, Cal. 

‘Security Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

8. J. Anderson, 311 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Hogue, G. A., Western Pacific 

Highland Park, Mich. 

Highland Park State Bank. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Leon Numainville, Mo, Pac. Ticket Office 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘American Express Co., 

Fletcher American Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

JM. Hardy, 707 Walnut St 

Violette Travel Bureau, Hotel Meuhlebach. 

American Express Co., 1125 MeGee St. 

LB. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 

Railway Exchange Bldg. 

Seth Rhodes, A. G. P. Av 805 Walnut St 

Geo. Hagenbuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut St. 
Roxbury, West. Pac., 112 Ry. Exch. Bldg 


Los Angeles Cal. 




















32 South Meridian St 

















8. L. Kreider, Pacific Elec, Buildi 
American Express Co., 752 8. Broadway 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 515 S. Spring St. 





Memphis, Tenn. 
TL. D: Wilson, 58 North Main St. 
L.C. Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘Exchange Bldg. 
American Express Co., 124 North Court St. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Limited 





Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand 
Tientsin Line—Every Three Days 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
and Canton Line—Every Five Days 


The Steamers of this Company 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- 
commodation and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai 
and Japan Line—Every Ten Days 


These Steamers maintain a 
Regular Service between Cal- 
cutta and Kobe, calling at 
Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Moji when Westward bound. 


A Weekly Service is maintained between 

Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. 

Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
Port on Friday Afternoon. 





Jardine Matheson @ Co. 


Limited 
General Managers at Hong Kong 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER 
WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 
BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 


MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


San Francisco 





Ld 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA AGENTS 
(Continued from page 67) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. G. Clay, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
Grand Ave. 
American Express Co., 366 Broadway. 
O. F. Meltzer, 205 East Water St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cunard Line, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 

Nils Nilsen, 127 S. Third St. 

American Express Co., 619 Marquette 

E. H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 128 
South Third St. 

G. F. McNeil, G. P. A., N. P. Ry. Co., 
522 Second Street. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 


Newark, N. J. 
American Express Co., 876 Broad St. 


New York, N. Y. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadway. 


Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th Ave. & 245 Broadway. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 


McCann’s Tours, Marbridge Bldg., B’rdw'y at 34th. 


Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th Ave. 

Marster’s Tours, 1123 Broadway. 

Gillespie, Kinports and Beard, 59 W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. 

Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 


Edwin H. Low’s Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. ExpressCo., 65 Broadway, 17 West 23rd St. and 


2131 Broadway. 
International Sleeping Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 5th Ave. 


J. E. Courtney, G. A., Room 604, No. 305 Broadway 
oe ey Tours, Room 320, Knickerbocker 


Pierce Tourist Company, 1476 Broadway. 
T. & S. Tours Company, 150 Fifth Ave. 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 
American Express Co., St. Charles Hotel Bldg. 
Cunard S. S. Co., 205 St. Charles St. 

J. E. Lambert, St. Charles and Gravier Sts. 


N sales, Ariz. 
T. G. Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 


Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 


Ogden, Utah 
W. B. spilagy G. A., 318 Eccles Bldg. 
Goodman, Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 
Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 
E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
H.G. Bock, G. A., W. P. R. R. 806 W. O. W. Bidg. 
W. E. Bock, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 407 8. 15th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut 8t. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad 8t. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1338 Walnut 8t. 
Am. Express Co., 1708 Chestnut St. 
Bartlett Tours Company, 200 So. 13th St. 
F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 
F. L. Feakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
G.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 
Frank Tourist Co., 219 South 15th St. 
Gillespie Kinports & Beard, 1115 Walnut St. 
Arnold Kats Co., 716 Walnut St. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
S. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 712 Smithfield St. 
Am. Expreas Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 
G. G. has Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 
C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg., 


J.T. Neison, G. A., Western Pacific, 311 Park Bidg. 


Portland, Ore. 
Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. 
American Express Co., 6th and Oak Sts. 
W. C. McBride, G. A., 415 Failing Bldg. 


Portland, Me.—Robt. W. Reford Co., Inc., 198 Middle St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
C. G. Nikirk, 401 North Union Ave. 


Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 E. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.—First National Bank. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 625 Market St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 621-2nd Ave. 
American Express Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
W. H. Olin, A. G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
T. J. Moore, Consolidated Ticket Office. 


Salt Lake, Utah 
E. A. Shewe, 10 South Main St. 
E. R. Jennings, G. A., Weatern Pacific, Clift Bldg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don. Dunann, care Pacific 8. 8. 
S. L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels Bldg. 
San Pedro, Cal.—H. M. Read, Agt. S. P. Co. 
Spokane, W 


ash. 
W.R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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American Trading Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS 


Contractors, Engineers, Shipping 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
NEW ORLEANS ons 
BRUSSELS 
Vana Gaia ROTTERDAM 
MARTINIQUE 
KOBE 
HAVANA 
SHANGHAI 
PEKING CARACAS 
HANKOW MEXICO CITY 
TIENTSIN VERA CRUZ 
MILAN BUENOS AIRES 
SYDNEY ROSARIO 
MONTEVIDIO 


MELBOURNE 
PERTH RIO DE JANEIRO 
BAHIA 


BRISBANE 
ADELAIDE PERNAMBUCO 
SAO PAULO 


MADRID 
Publishers of 


“THE EXPORT WORLD 
AND HERALD” 


In English and Spanish 


ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
ADVERTISING RATES 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Owned by National City Bank of New York 
Capital and ly Undivided Profits 
U. S. $10,000, U. S. $5,400,000 

Reserve for Dividends, U. S. $600,000 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CHINA: 
Canton, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, Pekin, 
Shanghai, Tientsin. 


INDIA: Bombay, Rangoon, Calcutta. 
JAVA: Batavia, Sourabaya. 
JAPAN: Kobe, Yokohama. 
SPAIN: Barcelona, Madrid. 
PANAMA: Colon, Panama. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Cebu, Manila. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS: Singapore. 


BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANE 
OF NEW YORE 


ARGENTINA: 

Buenos Aires, Once (Buenos Aires), Rosario. 
BELGIUM: Antwerp, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambu-:o, 


Santos. 

CHILE: Santiago, Valparaiso. 
CUBA: 

Havana and 22 other cities in Cuba. 
ITALY: Genoa. 
PERU: Lima. 
PORTO RICO: Ponce, San Juan. 
RUSSIA: 

Moscow, Petrograd (temp. discontinued.) 
URUGUAY: 

Montevideo, Calle Rondeau (Montevideo.) 
VENEZUELA: 


Caracas, Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo. 
HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


San Francisco Office london Office 
232 Montgomery St. 36 Bishopsgate, E. C. 
Lyons Office 


27 Place Tolozan 


CROWLEY 
Launch and Tugboat Company 


LIGHTERAGE CONTRACTORS 


Marine sien 800 tons Capacity 
hip Repairing 


Howard-1 Wharf Phone Kearny 3651 


MARINE INSURANCE 


You Can Insure Your Baggage on Sea and Land 
Against Fire and Theft and All the 


Perils of Navigation and 
Transportation 


AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


325 California St., San Francisco 


Castle & Cooke Ltd., Agts., Honolulu 
Settling Agents in all parts of the world 


PHONES: MAIN 5670 
19606 


YASUHARA CO. 


STEAMSHIP 


PROVISION SUPPLIES 
OFFICE 115 N. SAN PEDRO ST. 


Paseenger Agent 
Toro Kissn KarmsHa 
(ORIBNTAL 8. 8. CO.) 


219 Jackson St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 

and Meat Jobbers 

136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 
MEL. SCHWEITZER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





PANAMA AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 


COLON-PANAMA BALBOA 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ANCON, C. Z. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘PANACO’’ 
AGENTS IN THE CANAL ZONE AND 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
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St Louis, Mo. 

Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 

Am. Express Co., 9th and Locust 8t. 

G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 

312 N. Sixth St. 
J. Oi eEney Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 
ive St. 

H. Dallas, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg. 

i. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bldg. 


Stockton, Cal.—Crabtree’ 2 Trave) Bureau. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
106 South — St. 


Washington, D 
The Canard} Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 
American Express Co., 1328 F St. N. W. 
Ober's Steamship & Tourist Agency, No. 1 Wood- 
ward Building. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 
Halifax, N.S. 
a Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 


Montreal, Que. 

Am. Expres Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526 S. Catherine 8t., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que 
The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 
St. ro ,N.B. 

he Robt. Reford Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis S. 8. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line. 622 Hasting St. 

Thos. Cook & Son, 723 Goorzis St. West. 

Winnipeg 
Cunard Line, 270 esse St. 


Thos. Cook & So 
AGENTS IN re HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Honolulu........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
oung Building. 
PRO dc Sete taiewus C. Brewer & Co. 
AGENTS IN CUBA 
Havana............. R. Dussaq & Co. 
ot: a re Desiderio Parreno 
Cienfuegos......... dona & 


AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


City of Mexico...... Kato & Co. 
Salina “russ Mex... F.L. Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term’] 


Balboa, Panama.. ..Panama Agencies 
Manzanillo —— ..Nat’l Rys. of Mexico, Jose 8. Razura. 
Mollendo, Peru..... Mollendo Agency Co. 
Montevides” 
Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Buenos Aires, 
entine...... American Express Co. 
Lima, Peru......... race 
Callao, Peru........ W. R. Grace & Co. 
Arica, Chile........ Arica Agencies. 
Valparaleo Chil aie Nitrate Agencies. 
..W. R. Grace 
erican Expreas Co. 
Gane IN EUROPE. 
London, Eng........Cunard 8. 8. Co. 


Am.ExpressCo.,6 Haymarket,S.W.1 
Thos. 


k & Sons, Ludgate Circus 
Fg damytf ....Cunard 8S. 8. Co. 
olland, jHoymanéSchumanBookingAsey. 


Port Se Suid. Egypt—_W orms & 
AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
tr parr pak ean Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
alfisch Bay....... Parry, Leon & Haylie (C. T.),Ltd. 
Luderitz............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. 7 )» ae 
Cape Town......... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Port Elizabeth...... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
East London....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
Durban............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Mollwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, L Ltd. 
Brisbane........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Melbourne......... Thomas Cook & Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
McolIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Propri sar om fy Ltd. 
Sydney............. Thomas Cook & Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 

AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 
Amoy..........000: Do , Lapraik & Co. 
Bangkok........... A Siam tion. 
Batavia............. The Borneo Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Bombay. eeeeeeeeene Sang 9 vie & Son. Ltd. 
's pping Agency , 
Grindlay & Co. 
Calcutta..........2. Thomas Cook & Son. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
orindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 
Canton..... ee T.E.G 
Chefoo............. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Cc ulpo.......... Bennett & Co. 
Colombo........... Thomas Cook & Son 
Delmege, Reid & Co 
Dairen.......... sat Kisen 
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ee Terre re Thomas Cook & Son 

Foo Chow.......... Bathgate & wa 

USAN.............- Holme, Ri 
Hankow............ Westphal, ing ri —_— Ltd. 
Harbin............. International leeping Car Co. 
Hong Kong......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Karachi............ Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. 
Keelung, Formosa..Tait & ‘Co. 

Yamashita Kisen Kaisha. 
Kobe............06: Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Macao.............. De Sousa & Co. 
Maccassar.......... Francis Peek & Co. 
Madras............. Walker & Co. | 
Manila............. Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Masampo........... Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Medan............. Francis Peek & Co 
Moji................ Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
Nagasaki........... Holme, Ringer & Co 
Newchang.......... A. Van Neas & 

edang............. Francis Peek & Co 
Peking............. os. k & Son. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Penang............. Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 

McAlister & Co., Ltd. 

Port Said, Egypt...Worms & Co 
mgoon........... Thomas Cook & Son 
a suena es eee =xpot aug meer Co 
ee oan urns, p 
ee Rose Taylor & Co., | Ltd. 
og) eee L. Rondon & Co. 
Ss hai........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Shimidzu........... ano 
Singapore........... McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Sourabaya.......... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Swatow............. Bradley & Co. 
Taingtau........... Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Tientsin............ Liddell Bros. & Co. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Viadivostock.... ... Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Yokohama.......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 

NOTE.—AIll offices of the principal railways in the 
United States: also all the offices of Cunard S.S. Co., 


Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, the American Express C 0., 
and International oe Car Co., in all parts of the 
world, will quote rates 


furnish tickets. 








California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 


KULLMAN SALZ & CO. 


sr igo 
603 Wells F oreo. paene 


San Francisco, C 
+h Holter, . 


Cable Address ** 





**JAPAN”’ IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





ESTABLISHED 1850 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 


DRUGGCGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


@-@ FIRST STREET 11-81 STEVENSON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
CUTLERY, HAROWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 
TIN WARE, WILLOW WARE, WOODEN WARE 
ALUMINUM WARE, JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 


325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 


HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
K.IS 


OSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


TELEPHONE NO. 685 


NO. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 


PACIFIC TRADING CO. Inc. 


CALIF. RICE MILLERS 


Cable Address ‘‘PACTRAD”’ 


J. ESCALLE J. DOASSANS 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINDS oF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONES: SUTTER 4870-4871 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE KEARNY 3117 


A. N. NELSON & CO. 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALERS 
CHEESE, PROVISIONS 


. EGGS, 
SHIP SUPPLIES, CANNED GOODS 
SALT, SALT FISH, ETC. 


87-69 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Google 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





William Coif Company 


San Francisco, California 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Canned Fruits Canned Vegetables 
Dried Fruits 


101 MISSION STREET 


CABLE ADDRESS 
CLUFFECK 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 





P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC ORIENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
EXPORT — IMPORT 
16 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CABLE ADDRESS: COWEN ALL CODES 


SMOKE ALEXANDER 


HUMBOLDT 
MILD HAVANA CIGARS 
Michalitschke Bros. & Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTERS SAN FRANCISCO 


G. F. NEWELL J. H. MARSHALL 


MarsnHace-Newexc Suppcy Co. 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
SUPPLIES AND GENERAL 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 
PHONE SUTTER 6585 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








TELEPHONE KEARNY 8830 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 





FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS, PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


GENERAL OFFICE 
CALIFORNIA MARKET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 


AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 


CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BAYLE, LACOSTE & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
TRIPE, CALVES’ HEADS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES. 
SWEETBREAD, LIVERS AND OX TAILS 


California Market 444 Pine Street 


PHONES: 
OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 30 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


McCabe, Hamilton & Renny Co., 
LIMITED 
STEVEDORES 
Ships Mail in our Care Promptly Delivered 
HONOLULU, T. H. | 


Codes: WATKINS, SCOTT'S, 9TH Eb.. A-1. A. B.C. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘RENNY’’ 





















THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF, 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“CRYSTAL” ICH 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M’S. ARMY AND NAVY 


2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADORESS: MILKMAID 


J. W. LEGGETT B, 0. BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


516 BATTERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF: 
PHONE SUTTER 374 





HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CERTIFIED BABY MILK. 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 


BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. BRICK ICH CREAM D&- 
TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 





H. N. Cook BELTING Co. 







MANUFACTURERS 


LEATHER BELTING 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S&S. A. 





Oregon- Pacific Company 


WILCOX BUILDING 
CABLES: POWLMAC 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Shipbrokers, Freight Forwarders and 
General Agents 


FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 


SERVICES 
Portland to the Regular direct freight services to and from 


i Portland to Japan, China, Mexico, Panama 
Orient and and West Coast of South America. 


South America Regular direct passenger service to Japan 
and China from Valparaiso and other West 
Coast points, via Portland. 


JOINT SERVICES OF 
Holland- America Line and Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 


Regular direct freight service from Portland to the United Kingdom, France, Holland and Germany. 


Northbound freight service, San Francisco 
Charles Nelson Company rig ey 


° : : Freight service between Portland and 
Columbia Navigation Co. Bice Seman ae hae ie aaa 


PASSENGER BOOKING AGENTS 


Holland-America Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Matson Line 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha and many others. 


STEAMER TICKETS 


to Europe, South America, Hawaii, South Seas and the Orient. 
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YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 


tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 

wonderful climate—unique 

in the evolution of modern 

history. 


EL mas Here you will find the East 
cordially meeting the West and the 


Old Civilization melting into the 

New. A social enigma, a political 

angen f sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 


progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 


Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or ‘pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 
charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 

Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Government Rail- 
ways Bureau, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 


4 vnunet 
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FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 








R.M.S “AQUITANIA™ 


Passenger and Freight 

New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean Halifax—Southa mn 

New York—Liverpool i} ifax—Liverpoo! 
New York—London 
New York—Bristol Philadelphia—Liverpoo! 
New York—Antwerp Philadelphia—London le. 
New York—Rotterdam Philadelphia—Bristol America—Levant 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

es 


85_N. Forsyth St.. . 
107 B. Baltimore St. 

126 State St... 

140 N. Dearborn St. 

Hotel ‘Cleveland Bldg, 

1227-1220 Washington Bi 

Metropolitan Lite Bldj 

205 St. Charles St... 

21-24 State 

1300 Walnut St. 

443 West Washington Si. : n King St., B.... 
712 Smithfield St. S 622 Hastings St., 
198 Middle St...00000000000001 270 Main St. ...- 
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OUTWARD BOUND"—TOYO KISEN KAISHA 5. S. TENYO MARU, LEAVING 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 
“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO, VIA HONOLULU, TO 
JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THE FAR EAST 


CALLING AT HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA, KOBE, NAGASAKI, DAIREN, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, MANILA 
AND CONNECTING AT HONGKONG FOR ALL POINTS EAST AND SOUTH AND ROUND THE WORLD 





THE GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO 


FAST AND FREQUENT SERVICE BY PALATIAL LINERS 
UNEXCELLED IN SIZE, EQUIPMENT COMFORT AND LUXURY 


S. S. “SHINYO MARU" 22,000 Tons S. S. “TAIYO MARU" 25,000 TONS SS. S. “KOREA MARU" 20,000 Tons 


TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE TWIN SCREW TWIN SCREW 
S. S. “TENYO MARU" 22,000 Tons S. S. “PERSIA MARU” S. S. “SIBERIA MARU" 20,000 Tons 
TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE 9,000 TONS TWIN SCREW 





ding, being equipped with every modern device for the safety 
graph, Automatic Safety devices, Electric Lights in every 
)pen-air Gymnasium, Moving Picture Shows, Si 


‘These steamships present the farthest advance in the science of shipbu 
convenience, comfort and entertainment of passengers, including Wireless ‘1 
berth, Electric Fans in every Stateroom, Porcelain Bathtubs, Steam Laundry, ( 
Tanks, Orchestral Concerts. Perfect Service—Unequalled Cuisine. 











SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO ORIENT 
FOR DETAILED SAILING SCHEDULE. SEE PAGES 64-65 


“Persia Maru,” May 7th * S. S. "Siberia Maru,” May 31st S. S.Korea Maru," June 20th 
“Taiyo Maru,” May 11th S.S.“Tenyo Maru,” June 12th S. S$. “Shinyo Maru," July 5th 


SAILINGS ALSO FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 






SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 


The only Regular Direct Service between the Orient (Hongkong, Moji, Kobe, Yokohama), Hawaii (Honolulu), San Francisco, San Pedro 
(Los Angeles), Mexico (Salina Cruz), Panama (Balboa), and South America (Callao, Arica, Iquique, Valparaiso). 


S.S. “ANYO MARU," S.S. “‘RAKUYO MARU,” S.S. “SEIYO MARU" S.S. “GINYO MARU," S.S. ““MEIYO MARU,” 
S.S. “HAYO MARU" S.S. REIYO MARU” S.S. “KOYO MARU" S.S. ““CHOYO MARU” 
SAILING FROM SAN FRANCISCO FOR SOUTH AMERICA, S.S. “ANYO MARU," MAY 25TH 








HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


GENERAL OFFICES FOR UNITED STATES New York OFFICE 
551 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 165 BROADWAY 
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Successful International Trade 
Contingent Upon Right Methods 


Disappointment, discouragement, loss in International 
trade are too frequently the direct result of faulty knowl- 
edge of methods and customs in the fields of distribution. 


These handicaps can be removed by the employment of 
the specialized services of a strong bank seasoned by long 
experience. 


This bank had its origin in the Western American and 
Pacific requirements of great European trading. concerns. 


For more than forty years it has steadfastly devoted itself 
to the development of facilities—connections covering 
every highway of the world’s commerce. 


There is nothing experimental about the overseas service, 
which, with the advice and assistance of the experts who 
administer it, we gladly offer to responsible International 
trade enterprises. 


The Anglo & London Paris National Bank 


of San Francisco 


__ disitzes ty GOOSIe __THE OHIO 


Classified Directory of Leading Business Firms 


PAGE 
Air Flights 
Walter T. Varney.................... 63 
Banks 
International Banking Corporation... 49 
Ladd & Tilton Bank.................. 53 
Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’! Bank...... 54 
Boilers 
T. J. Moynihan & Co................ 61 
United Engineering Co............... 52 
Coal 
King Coal Co.................2..000.. 60 
Coffee 
Caswell's Coffee................... . 62 
M. J. Brandenstein & Co.............. 55 
Dock Yards and Shipbuilding 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co..... 55 
The Taikoo Dockyard & Eng. Co..... 55 
Drugs and Druggists 
Langley & Michaels................... 62 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy......... 54 
Electrical Supplies 
Marine Electric Co............ 52 
Furs 
I. Magnin & Co.................. 38 
Freight Forwarders and Shippers 
Blair Shipping Co........ had aeke 52 
Oregon Pacific Co............ 0 ...... 63 
Overland Freight Transfer Co....... 63 
Hardware . 
Levenson Co....................... . 62 
Hops, Malt, Beer 
E. Clemens Horat....... cae 62 
House Furnishings 
W.&J.Sloane............ Buia seme 41 
Hotels 
Astor Hotel.......................0.. 45 
Ansonia, New York.................. 48 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia..... 48 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, N.Y. . 47 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N.Y... 46 
Blackstone Hotel.................... 40 
Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal....... 49 
Claridge Hotel, New York ........... 48 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y.. 47 
Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Cal..... 43 
Drake Hotel, Chicago................ 40 
Fairmont Hotel..................000. 50 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland.......... 45 
Japan Hotel Association............. 45 
Martinique Hotel, New York......... 48 
McAlpin Hotel, New York............ 48 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, N.Y... 47 
Oakland Hotel...................00-- 45 
Plasa Hotel................0..ee00e:e 52 
Stewert Hotel, San Francisco, Cal... 44 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York.... 48 
Woodstock Hotel, New York......... 48 
Whitcomb Hotel..................... 42 
Vista del Arroyo.................... 50 
Iron and Steel 
T. J. Moynihan & Co................. 61 
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Fuji-yama, the noblest and most spectacular peak in the world, is the 
is beloved by all Japanese and has been the inspiration for thousands of v 





On Fuji's brow, a crown of snow was set at dawn of earth— 
Though nigh the sun, it still doth show fair Fuji's peerless worth 

















st remembered part of Japan. 
from time immemorial. Rising 


from the plain in a long gentle slope, unmarred by smaller hills, it lifts its giant cone over twelve thousand 
feet above the sea in a matchless symmetry that is the joy of artists the world over. One of the most famous 


of the Japanese stanzas, from the pen of a well-known poet, is as follows: 
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Fuji-no- Yama 


ONCE in the dim and misty past, when there was strife among the Gods, 
That ruled on earth and those that dwelt beyond the floating bridge; 
The Earth God piqued, because his rivals, claimed a greater glory 


For their heavenly realn—out of the baleful fury of his wrath 
Thrust up the lordly Fuji from the plain—flaunting its glorious, perfect cone 
Into the high and burnished dome, that housed his taunting peers. 


Thus—, so runs the tale, handed from fathers to their sons, 

Was Fuji-san, the noblest peak upon this earth—brought into being; 
Reared in a ‘jealous passion, to show contemptuous strength, 

Smoking and rumbling, torn by raging flames within, 

Vomiting molten ashes, lava, rocks, and causing all the land to quake; 
Men feared it as an evil thing and shunned the terror of its might. 





Since then, beneath the healing touch of time, the fires have died, 
Convulsions ceased; the open seams and wounds have closed, 

Until today the mountain stands, a sacred thing throughout Nippon; 
Capricious ofttimes, with its head enveiled by clouds and mists 

That hide from human sight its majesty when lightnings flash, 

But ever stately in the glowing dusk and witching in the rosy dawn. 


With all these moods so like our own, this famous peak incites 
In hearts of all, who feel its magic spell—an admiration 
Deep, sincere, such as no other towering height in any land inspires. 
Cold, yet consumed with inward fires—serene—immutable throughout the years, 
It radiates a message to the world, that is much needed in these rushing days: 
Beauty and strength—calm under every stress—too big for hate, 
Not small enough for pride—simplicity—truth—uprightness—faith 
Qualities of greatness in the lives, of nations as of men. 
JAMES KING STEELE. 
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OVER AND AROUND MT. FUJI 


Exaltation of spirit without physical discomfort, the experience of those who ascend the “glorious mountain”— 
Exploring lovely lakes and following ‘the river to the sea, a part of an outing that has no counterpart. 


By Joun Suarrock 


[ IIE motor car swung ‘round the sharp turn and 
entered the dim tunnel with unexpected abrupt- 
ne In the half-light we could see the curved 
roof and brick walls that encompassed us. Then 
we came swiftly into the light with a suddenness 
that dazzled us and brought up at the little tea 

house that sat perched on the side of the road. 

While we were busy accepting the tea and cakes the 
little, wrinkled old lady urged upon us, Yamaguchi, our 
host, stood rapt with the vision before him. Ah,’’ said 
he, ‘we are just in time, Another hour and we would 
have missed it altogether—just look!’’ Then it was that 
we became conscious for the first time of the gloriour 
vision that filled the s ne before us. At our feet, the 
mountain side fell away in a long gentle slope to the plain 
some two thousand fect below, Bisecting this level valley 
ran the railway trac! 































on the benches and drank in the lovely spectacle. It was 
too big for words—they did not seem ‘adequate. The big- 
—the dominanee—the perfect form and 
, checked us from marring with sound 
that came from it to our eyes. While we 
watched the scene changed swiftly. From somewhere came 
a bank of cloud that quickly blotted out the fair picture, 
enfolding the peak with a swaddling of grey, that rapidly 
extended almost to the plain below, 

Yamaguchi sighed as he turned toward us. ‘*We may 
as well go now. We were very lucky this afternoon, It 
has been days since we have had so lovely a view as this. 
And there is no use waiting, for it will not come again 
today.”” 

We we 
hests_kne 





















» a quiet group going home, but our Japanese 
and understood the reason for it. They had 
seen the mountain many 








like a black cord thrown 
carelessly down, looping 
and twisting its way 
from Tokyo. Beside it 
we could see a town, and 
beyond that the brown 
fields that gradually 
melted into the swelling 
hills. These merged into 
the mountain and con- 
tinued in unbroken ris 
into the perfect one of 
Fujiyama, towering 
above the light veil of 
eloud that hung two- 
thirds of the way to the 
summit. 

Although the moun- 
tain was a full thirty- 
five miles away, in the 
clearness of that after- 
noon it looked like it 
could almost be touched. 
A bank of snow caught 
in one of the ravines 
flashed back the after- 
noon sun and the 
shadows showed very 
black in the gullies and 
cuts that gashed the 
rugged sides 

















times and knew just the 
imponderable effect it 
made even on the least 
»ptible. So we rode 
in silence under the 
spell, that lasted until 
we reached the comfort- 
able Fujiya Hotel and 
were once more gathered 
about the glass-topped 
tables, with their cheer- 
ing bottles of various 
liquid refreshments. be- 
fore us. 

It was Thompson who 
first spoke. **I’d like to 
climb that mountain. 
Ilas it been done? What 
are the chances of aoing 
if; guchi-san ? 

“Climbing Fuji-san,’” 
came the answer, ‘‘is one 
of the favorite sports of 
Japan. In fact there is 
in the mind of every 
Japanese, the hope that 
some day he will be able 
to make the ascent, and 
the Pilgrim Associations 
that flourish all over the 
country have thousands 
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In silent awe, we sat 
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Mt. Fuji as seen from the Tunnel of the Nagao Pass, near 
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keen on making the climb as soon as his turn as a member 
comes around. Now that you speak of it, the climbing 
season is now on. Owing to the weather conditions and 
the fact that many lives have been lost through attempt- 
ing to scale it during the stormy seasons, the mountain is 
under the control of the Government and none are allowed 
to try except during the regular son, from July to 
September, or by special permit. There are five different 
paths, none of them difficult, with resting places about a 
mile apart on the way to the summit. People generally 
go up one day, spend the night at one of the rest stations 
and are there to see the sun rise. Then they go about the 
summit and down the other side to the lakes and home 
again. You can do it easily in two days and if you take 
four you can see the lakes and return down the rapids of 
the Fujikawa River—an interesting, and I might say, 
thrilling experience.’’ 












“We will form the sealing party right here aid 
Thompson. *‘*Who will join me in the expedition? We 
will start on Saturday and be back in Tokyo on Tuesday 
or Wednesday morning. And we will leave all the details 
of the arrangements to our good friend Yamaguchi, for if 
he looks out for them, everything will be done properly.”” 


During the next four days, the coming mountain climb 


was the chief topic of discussion among the members of 
our group about the hotel. Ruth, Thompson's wife, nearly 
broke up the party by declaring herself in on it, and it was 
only after appealing to Yamaguchi and receiving his as- 
surances that many Japanese women made the trip, that 
we agreed to her going along. 

“Tecan walk as far and as long as any of you men,”’ she 
iid, “even though I don’t play golf every day ; and when 
it comes to enduring any discomfort, if there is any to be 
endured—which Mr, Yamaguchi there is not—I 
promise that I will not be the one to do the complaining. 
I know you well enough to know that the ‘kicks’ will come 
from another quarter.’’ So diplomatically disclaiming any 
and all responsibility and assuring both the Thompsons 
that as far as we were concerned we would be only too 
glad to have Ruth along, we ‘‘compromised’’ by letting 
her have her way, as usual. 

We left the delightful Fujiya Hotel with regret, amid 
the low bowings and *‘sayonaras’’ of the entire staff of 
ng neisans, porters, chauffeurs and the office boys, 
h the charming Mrs. Yamaguchi waving us farewell 
from the stairway and Yamaguchi-san himself in the 
motor with us, to go as far as Gotemba. Our road led 

(Continued on page 8) 
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From the quiet fishing hamlets on the sea, Fuji dominates the skyline 
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OVER AND AROUND MT. FUJI 

(Continued from page 5) 
through the village and along mountain roads that ied. 
become so familiar to us during our stay there, and after 
a low sweep across the little valley, up the winding way 
that led along the mountain side to the Nagao Pass, where 
the tunnel pierces the sharp crest of the ridge. Leaving the 
tunnel, which is at an elevation of 3123 feet above the 
sea, we sped swiftly down the cther side of the mountain, 
and within two hours were at Gotemba, fifteen hundred 
feet below us. This is one of the important stations on the 
main line of the Imperial Government Rail , a favorite 
gateway to the summit of the mountain. 

There are five paths leading to the top of Fuji-yama, of 
which four are on the Tokaido or main line of the railway 
and one—Yoshida—is reached from the Central line at 
Otsuki. These are named from the villages at which the 
start is made and are known as Gotemba, Subashiri, Su- 
yama and Omiya paths. They do not follow an altogether 
separate course 
up the mountain 
as the Gotemba 
and Suyama 
paths meet at the 
3rd Go, whence 
they follow a com- | 
mon course to the ; 
top, while the 
Subashiri and Yo- 
shida paths join 
near the 8th Go, 
Between the 5th 
and 6th Go there 
is an encircling 
path which con- 
nects all the vari- 
ous routes, en- 
abling one to 
change from one 
to the other if de- 
sired. 

These paths are 
divided into ten 
stations about one 
and a quarter 
miles apart. 
These stations are 
known as Go and 
about 45 minutes 
is usually allowed to cover the distance between them. It 
is thirteen miles from Gotemba to the summit, which is 
12,395 feet above the sea level or nearly 11,000 feet above 
the little town that rests upon its skirt. 

Standing on the outskirts of Gotemba as we started on 
our journey, we were more impressed than ever with the 
majesty and beauty of the giant peak that towered above 
us in stately solitude. This is, perhaps, the best known 
mountain in all the world. It has been reproduced for 
centuries on materials of every sort—on towels and 
fabrics, in fragile chinas and heavy porcelains and _pot- 
teries—in gold and silver and precious stones—on lacquer 
and metal—on steel and silk—in embroideries and paint- 
ings. So innumerable have been the reproductions of its 
shapely cone that to thousands it has come to be a symbol 
of Japan, even more than the cherry or the chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Geologists say that the mountain was formed during the 
tertiary period and the overflows of lava and lava mud 
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Between the 5th and 6th stations rough lava fields succeed the trees. 


from the peak during eruptions, in the succeeding periods, 
caused its present symmetrical shape. It is now entirely 
extinct, although the traces of steam that issue from places 
in the crater and in the caves farther down near Shoji, bear 
evidence that there is still activity in its depths. The first 
record of eruption was made in 967, with others chronicled 
in 1082 and 1649. The last one occurred in the 4th year of 
the Hoei era (1707) when the small crater, now called 
Hoei-zan, was formed cn the side of the mountain. 
Geographically it is a part of the long chain of voleanic 
peaks which begins in the Marianna Island group in the 
South Seas, and ends in the hills of Izu and Vries Island 
of Japan. It is the pre-eminent peak of Japan, dominating 
the two ranges that extend north and south on the main 
island of the Empire about one hundred miles apart. 
There is usually some snow on the summit even late in the 
summer, and in the winter time its entire form is draped 
in a mantle of white that is entrancingly beautiful. 

Fuji-san is remarkable among the mountains of the 
world for its long 
and gentle slope, 
and unequalled 
symmetry. Unlike 
other peaks there 
are no small 
ranges or foot- 
hills, as they are 
known in other 
lands, surround- 
ing, but it rises 
austere and sim- 
ple, directly from 
the plain. The 
angle of inclina- 
tion is practically 
the same on all 
sides, although on 
the east the crater 
of Hoei-zan makes 
a break in the 
uniformity of its 
line to certain ex- 
tent. Roughly the 
base of Fuji cov- 
ers approximately 
24 miles from 
north to south 
and the same dis- 
tance from east to 
west, from which it rises, as above stated, to the imposing 
height of 12,395 feet. 

Due to this gradual rise, the sides are covered with 
vegetation of varying kinds, are divided into three dif- 
ferent zones or belts. The first of these, as you ascend, is 
called the Kaya-no or the fields of miscanthus, from the 
heavy growth of this plant. It is about six miles wide. 
Then comes the zone called Kidachi, ‘‘the tree standing,’’ 
or forest belt, which encircles the mountain with a width 
of from two to five miles. In this zone are great groves of 
trees rising to a height of twenty and thirty feet. They 
are particularly flourishing on the northwest and south- 
west sides. Here are larches (todomatsu), white firs 
(momi), and the pointed zelkovia (keyaki) interspersed 
with maples and other trees. Beyond the forest belt is 
another tract that extends to the crater itself. This is 
called the Yakeno or burnt fields because here no vegeta- 
tion is found—only bleak and barren rocks, burned lava 
formations and lava ashes—evidences of the days when 
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Fuji-san was a flaming demon 
flinging wide his carnage of 
molten devastation. 

It was mid-morning when we 
drew up in front of Furokwan— 
the leading inn of Gotemba, where 
Yamaguchi had arranged for our 
(goriki) guides to meet us. Here 
we stopped long enough to eat a 
few sandwiches, which had been 
sent along and to get a bracer or 
two from the bottles that were 
part of the equipment of our auto- 
mobile. The guides came out and 
announced that the horses were 
ready, which occasioned howls of 
derision, ‘‘I thought we were go- 
ing on a tramping party,”’ said 
Clark, ‘‘not a riding school ex- 
pedition.’’ ‘Are those nags going 
to carry us or will we have to 
carry them before we get to the 
top?’’ said another. 

Ruth Thompson thought her 
pony was ‘‘just too cute’? and 
then we all saw the great light 
and realized that Yamaguchi 
knew more than we did and had 
provided the horses to carry us as 
far up the grade as they were al- 
lowed to go, out of deference to 
her charming self. 

He certainly was an ideal host, for there was nothing 
that had been overlooked by him. He gave the guides 
explicit instructions as to our care—urged on them the 
necessity of careful handling of the lunch boxes and bot- 
tles which had been packed for us at the hotel—brought 
us each a long cane or climbing staff and several pairs of 
straw sandals with which to cover our shoes when we got 
into the rough going— ted us to mount our ponies and 
the last we saw of him as we rode into the street, he was 
standing in the car waving us an enthusiastic farewell. 

The long street ran as straight as any Japanese street 
could run, through the town and into the open country. 
We were impressed with the number of bypaths and inter- 
sections that came into it 
during the first three 
miles, and also with the 
number of signs and 
guide posts directing 
travelers along the main 
path. 

At Yoheiji-chaya (3 
miles) there was an inn 
and large spring of 
sparkling cold drinking 
water, where other trav- 
elers e stopping to 
fill their flasks and 
water bottles against the 
shortage of the precious 
fluid at the stations far- 
ther up. Equipped as 
we were, with thermos 
bottles that contained 
liquid refreshments of 
other kinds, we stopped 
but a moment to watch 
the crowd about the well 























Some Japanese climbers we met. 





before proceeding on our way. A 
mile and a half further on we 
came to a tea house under a big 
pine tree and here we rested for 
a few minutes to enjoy the cup of 
tea which the nimble old lady in 
charge came bustling out to pre- 
sent to us. For the next two miles 
the road led through the rolling 
grass land which merges into the 
forest with its acceptable shade. 
We did not stop at Uma-gaeshi, 
although this was the place be- 
yond which horses were not al- 
lowed to go, up to a few years ago, 
as, owing to the improvement of 
the trails, they can be used as far 
as the second station. 

A mile beyond Uma-gaeshi we 
came to Tarabo, where there is an 
excellent inn. We had done the 
eight miles from Gotemba in a 
leisurely manner and without dis- 
comfort, even if riding on one of 
the ponies of this type is not the 
most exhilarating form of eques- 
trianship. As Tarabo is on the 
edge of the barren region, we de- 
cided to leave our mounts and 
dd the rest of the way on 
Here we donned our straw 

sandals (waraji) to protect our 
leather shoes from the sharp lava, and proceeded to the 
1st Go. There was nothing hard or dangerous about this 
trail. The grade was uniform and not steep as we knew 
mountain grades and, if it were in America, some dare- 
devil motorcyclist or motor fan would be attempting to 
see how far up he could go in a machine, provided there 
was some sort of a road instead of the rough foot path that 
has served the thousands of pilgrims for all these years. 
The distance between the 2nd and 3rd Go is longer than 
the rest, and for this reason has two stone rest-houses 
between them. When we came to the 6th Go at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 10,000 feet, it beeame quite chilly and we 
were glad to walk a bit faster to keep ourselves warm, 
We were now above the 
clouds and glad that we 
had provided ourselves 
with heavy sweaters. 
The air was damp and 
depressing and not ex- 
hilarating, as might be 
expected at such an alti- 
tude. 

Leaving the hut filled 
with pilgrims, who were 
making plans to spend 
the night there, we 
pushed on for the 8th 
station, arriving there 
about 8 in the evening. 
We had our supper from 
the package carried by 
the guides, on the rocks 
outside the hut and 
looked in vain for the 
sunset which we hoped 
we would see that night. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Like a vast silver mirror, the lake reflects the matchless mountain 
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Mt. Fuji as seen over the roof of an inn on the trail. 
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OVER AND AROUND MT. FUJI 


(Continued from page 9) 

The heavy bank of clouds that lay below us, effectually 
cut off all hope of that, so when we finished our meal 
we went into the hut, selected our place to sleep and lay 
down with all our clothes on, covering ourselves, in ad- 
dition, with the rugs that Yamaguchi had insisted that 
we bring along—a very wise and much appreciated 
stion, 

These rest huts were built of stone and were long and 
low, without windows or other means of ventilation and 
were divided, like all Japanese houses, by the regula- 
tion mats on the floor, Each mat was three by six feet 
and this was the space allotted to each person resting 
there for the night. The place was packed with Japa- 
nese travelers, as we were the only foreigners, and the 
air was thick and smelly with the heat of people, with 
charcoal and oil fumes. Had it been clear—a starlit or 
moonlight night we could have stayed outside rather 
than within, but with the damp penetrating air, the 
heavy murkiness of the cloud bank all about us, it 
was too uncomfortable to attempt this. So we made 
ourselves as comfortable as we could and waited for 
the morning. Clark and I slept soundly—we had had 
tco much experience in out-of-the-way places to be dis- 
commoded by a lot of other people in the same room, 
but we awoke with the first and made our way outside, 
adventuring into the dawn 

There is something irresistibly fascinating about the 
coming of a new day. No wonder that the earliest form 
of worship was that which arose out of a reverence for 
the sun, the giver of all light and good. No wonder that 
the Sun Goddess, progenitor of all Japanese and the 
founder of the reigning Imperial family, is symbolic of 
power and strength and loveliness! 

Sunrise, whether it be seen on the wooded slopes of 
Mt. Tamalpais, on an Easter morning with hundreds of 
bowed worshippers singing an anthem of praise to the 
Risen Lord—out on the broad sea, when the sun rays 
fight their way through the mountain scenery of the 
trade wind clouds—on Pike’s Peak in the high Rockies, 
with its half-thousand mile panorama of plain spread 
out below,—from the Peak behind Hongkong, with the 
morning light reflected back from the sails of the fishing 
boats already under way to the day’s tasks—against the 
glare of the glacier along the inside passage to Alaska, 
with the waves breaking at the base—or from the eerie 
of Glacier Point Hotel in Yosemite, where perched a 
half-mile above the floor of the Valley, you look across 
the abyss to see Half Dome silhouetted black against 
the flame of the morning sky—sunrise, no matter where 
it is seen, and no matter if it is the most matter-of-fact 
and certain thing of our existence, is each day a miracle 
whose beauty is too often ignored in these days of our 
civilization. 

Clark and I were and are ‘‘sunrise fans,’’ having seen 
many of them under all sorts of conditions and in many 
out-of-the-way places and we were keenly alive to the 
glory that might come to us on this eventful morning. 
I say ‘‘might’’ advisedly, for as everyone knows, Fuji 
is a most uncertain mountain and that which is most 
expected and desired of her ofttimes is the very thing 
that does not take place. 

We had an illustration of this as we sat in the semi- 
darkness, awaiting the coming light. Beside us an aged 
pilgrim, venerable beyond description, sat in an attitude 
of reverence. He glanced briefly at us and spoke to the 
guide—who, though he had been at this place on a 
hundred mornings, was as expectant as though this was 
his first experience. **What did he say?’’ I asked him. 
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“*He asked if this was your first visit to the mountain,”’ 
was the answer, ‘“‘and when I told him yes, he said that 
this was his tenth and that never had he seen the sun 
rise in full glory, always mist and haze and sometimes 
rain and fog. This day he hopes will be fine.”’ 

The whole world sat silent and half afraid—waiting 
for the dawn. 

Out in the void appeared gray, faint luminous streaks 
—far, far away, apparently across half the world. 
Brightening, they changed to pearl and then to ros 
Then a contlagration of color burst out among the glow- 
ing clouds—violet, light green, rose, pink and coral red 
that ran like flame—bands and swathes of it,—chang- 
ing with imperceptible yet swift graduations from shade 
to shade. The clouds took up their part and reflected 
back the waves of warming light—the sky behind thew 
became a ruddy copperish hue. Up from the sea, with 
a sudden spurt came the rim of a golden ball; it turned 
blood-red, then to flowing silver, with innumerable 
golden arrows, spearing the sky from all about it. 

With incredible swiftness—as one on an urgent busi- 
ness—the gleaming orb came into view—the sky took 
on more and more riotous garments of color,—the 
oriflamme of the dawn was lifted and the message of a 
new day heralded to all quarters. The sea, which had 
hidden the lord of the light, became his mirror, flashing 
back its welcome at his coming, strewing turquoi 
emeralds, sapphires and diamonds with princely largess 
to make a path of gold and jewels before him. 

Suddenly we were aware that it was day! That the 
sun was up and that people all about us were afoot. 

The miracle of the morning lapsed into the common- 
place of the daily life. 

Thompson was shouting for us to ‘‘get a move on’? 
and his wife was trying to re-arrange her hair in the 
little mirror in a vanity ease. The path ahead was fill- 
ing up with pilgrims and travelers like ourselves, intent 
on getting to the summit and the crater. 

The sun had risen. 

Only the old man, who had been our companion since 
first streaks of light appeared, sat motionless and un- 
disturbed by the activity about him. ‘‘Ask him what 
he thought of it,’’ we told the goriki. His question 
seemed to arouse the ancient from a trance and he 
answered slowly. ‘‘It was worth more than coming 
ten times, in vain for,’’ he said. ‘‘Now I am content. 
I have a picture that can never be taken from me, and 
to think,’’ he added softly, as if to himself, ‘that I have 
had to come ten times to find it and these ‘foreigners’ 
for the first time, and then out of idle curiosity, are 
given the same rich treat for which I have waited so 
long. Strange, strange are the ways of the gods.’’ 

We left him musing on the fates that come into the 
lives of men. 

Between the 9th Go and the crater was the stiffest 
part of the trail. It bore the highsounding title of 
Munetsuki-hatcho or ‘‘breast-striking’’ trail path, and 
while short was the only part that offered any difficulty 
in climbing. We passed over it not even feeling the 
elevation, and at 6 o’clock came to the edge of the 
crater. 

Seen against the sky, the cone of Fuji looked like a 
sharp thin edge slashing into the clouds. When we 
arrived at its top, we found that it really was a huge 
cup—nearly circular in shape, and 2,000 feet in di- 
ameter. This contained the extinet crater, whose floor 
was shut in by precipitous walls that defied descent ex- 
cept at a considerable risk of life and limb. The crater 
war formerly much deeper than at present, as the trick- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Snow in the gullies contrasted with the black lava fields. 
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OVER AND AROUND MT. FUJI 
(Continued from page 13) 
ling of earth from the sides showed the filling in had been 
going on century after century. On the edge was a hill 
or peak that rose seven hundred feet above the bottom 
of the crater. 


This was Kenga-mine, the highest point in Fuji and the 
one that appears to the observer from the valley giving 
the cone its sharp and symmetrical appearance. From its 
crown a panorama of the summit and of the sharply 
sloping sides opened out with remarkable clearness. The 
huge slash in the mountain side to the north, a deep fis- 
sure that penetrated far out of sight to the westward, was 
called Osawa and was 650 feet wide and half as deep. A 
path extended along the inner edge of this gorge by which 
the cireuit of the crater wall could be made. This crossed 
U/ma-no-se, the horse’s back, so called because of the nar- 
rowness of its ridge from which we looked on the right 
side to the crater depth and on the left into the abyss of 
the gorge. The huge mass of earth and rock that rose on 
the other side of the crater was Shaka-dake, the second 
highest point on Fuji, being 12,310 feet in altitude. East 
of this was a temple and a torii called Yakusht-go-dake. 
Beyond this another peak of small importance but given 
the name of Jzu-dake, and a little farther on a depression 
filled up with stones piled high in honor of Jizo, the 
patron saint of the little children. Round about here faint 
wisps of steam were seen issuing from the earth showing 
that there was still some fire down below. All told, we 
counted eight peaks or hills about the crater’s edge, but 
none of them of particular importance except those men- 
tioned. 

The bleakness and barrenness of the burned out crater 
was relieved in two places by springs of flowing water 
that gush out the whole year through. They are known 
as the silver spring and the gold spring and provide the 
only water found at the summit. 

If the old pilgrim with whom we had enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of the sunrise had felt that we were particularly for- 
tunate mortals in having been on the mountain at that 
special time, he would have been more impressed had he 
been with us later on when we stood on the crater’s edge 
looking down into the clouds far below. The sun was 
shining brightly when our guide suddenly stopped speak- 
ing and pointed to the clouds at our feet. ‘*Goraikwo,”’ 
he breathed as if in awe of what he saw. ‘‘ What is it,’’ 
we queried as we looked, and at first saw nothing. 

‘‘ Sanzon-no-Mida, the vision of Buddha,”’ he said. — 

Then we looked and saw what appeared to be an 1m- 
mense statue of the three Buddhas seated together on the 
clouds encircled by a golden aureole. It lasted several 
minutes and then disappeared. Asked as to the reason 
for the apparition he explained that it was caused by the 
sun casting the reflection of the shadows on the clouds, 
and in our case, as there were three of us standing to- 
gether, we made up the group, which is regarded as of one 
of unusually good omen. The same effect is also scen at 
sunset at times when the whole mountain is projected 
against the clouds, similar to the mirages often seen at 
sea or on the desert. 

It was now nine o’clock and we felt that we had seen 
all we could of the summit and were ready to leave. In- 
stead of returning by the same path to Gotemba, at Yama- 
guchi’s suggestion we planned to descend by way of 
Yoshida, one of the celebrated starting points on the 
mountain—then to visit some of the lakes of the chain 
that lies half way down the slopes—to stop at the excel- 
lent Shoji hotel on the lake of the same name and then 
return to the railroad by way of the boat down the rapids 
of the Fuji river—an ambitious and appealing program. 
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From the 9th to the Sth Go the return path was steep 
and slippery, being composed of loose sand and lava ashes 
which made it necessary to keep up speed if you would 
not have your footing go out from under you entirely. 
We wore out several pair of the straw sandals (warajt) 
in our slipping and sliding in the dust and arrived at the 
oth Go in fast time. Here we rested for a half hour, 
lunching off the sandwiches, bread, cheese and chicken 
that we had brought with us, topped off with a couple of 
bottles of cold beer which was most refreshing. 

Below the 5th Go we came again into the forest belt 
and noted with interest that the trees on this side were 
all inclined in the same direetion, indicative of the force 
and steadiness of the prevailing winds. From a scenic 
standpoint this path 1s the finest of them all, as from 
inany points between the Sth and 3rd Go the view is of 
vast extent and impressive grandeur. In the distance the 
high peaks of the Japanese Alps, Norikura-dake and other 
peaks of Shimano and Hida provinces could be distin- 
guished with mighty Asama-yama showing a smoky 
plume on the skyline, and Lake Suwa gleaming between. 
Below us, like jewels in the sun, were the lakes of Kai 
province, lovely bits of water, encircled by the wooded 
slopes, with white roads leading through and beyond the 
well known mountains of that province, Kama-go-take, 
Minobusan, and Misaka-toge, their tops now disappearing 
in the afternoon haze. 

Our lunch completed we went on at an easy pace, for 
the way was now less steep, arriving at the 2nd Go a little 
after one o’clock. Here we found a basha awaiting to 
take us on to Yoshida. The men of the party did not par- 
ticularly want to ride in this fourwheeled apology for a 
conveyance—having had experience in its springless dis- 
comfort, but Ruth was tired despite her boast of the night 
before, so we all piled into the cramped and jolting ve- 
hicle. The next two hours were hours of torment, re. 
lieved for Clark and myself by occasional stepping out 
and walking along beside the miserable nag as it dragged 
its weary bones up the road. They were really the worst 
part of the whole trip, not even the night on the floor of 
the hut being anything like as uncomfortable. 

When we arrived at Yoshida it was mid-afternoon, and 
while we had planned to push on to Shoji that night we 
were all so stiff and sore from the jolting of the basha 
that we decided to stay over at the Osakabe, a clean and 
pleasant Japanese inn, at this place. : 

The hot bath, as hot as we could stand it, took the sore- 
ness from our muscles and made us feel quite ready for 
the supper of soup, roast chicken, rice cakes and coffee, 
the latter from a marvelous little can that we had brought 
along with us. We spent the evening on the streets watch- 
ing the crowd and the activity of village life, for Yoshida 
is the headquarters of several of the Fuji Associations, 


‘composed of people who plan to make the trip to the 


mountain group, and is the chief starting place for over 
thirty thousand of these travelers each year, and at this 
time was filled with visitors. 

Next morning we were up with the sun and on our way 
to Shoji and the lakes before it had started to ascend. 
The long, straight street extending toward the mountain 
was lined with shops offering for sale every sort of mer- 
ehandise and hundreds of souvenirs of the town and the 
mountain. A tall torii bridge at the far end, indicative of 
the shrine, and a small and uncomfortable tram car ran up 
and down on two of the thinnest kind of rails. 

The two and a half miles were quickly covered, bring- 
ing us to Funatsu, on the shore of Lake Kawaguchi, ready 
for breakfast of tea, eggs and rice before we went aboard 
the boat which was to carry us across the lake to Naga- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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From the steamer as we approached Tamsui this panorama greeted us. 


COLONIAL JAPAN 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea, Saghalien, in the year 1921. 


By Poutrney Bicetow, M. A., F. R. G. S. 
Author of ‘White Man’s Africa,” “Children of the Nations,” “Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” “Down the Danube,” ete. 





[Evitor’s Norr.—Because Poultney Bigelow is one of the most 
widely traveled of the men who are accustomed to record their 
impressions and observations in print, we esteem it a privilege 
to publish for the first time these authoritative first-hand notes 
on what Japan is doing in her colonial possessions. Mr. Bigelow 
knows whereof he speaks and his opinions are based on facts 
and conditions gained by personal investigations. In coming 
issues he will tell of Korea and Shantung.} 
fate |AY 2nd, 1921. Farewell Formosa—lovely Taiwan 
good-bye! The type-setter clamors at my long 
lingering on the slopes of Niitaka and urges me 
to write of Saghalien, Shantung and Korea. So 
be it! But first a glimpse of Tainan and its his- 
torical seaport Amping, where the Dutch had an 
important fort and trading base in the same years that 
they settled New York and the Hudson River. The port 
of Amping has now every charm save that of deep water. 
Kelung and Takao absorb the modern commerce whilst 
those who would trade here must anchor two miles out 
and load from shallow lighters, or, better still, as in our 
case, enjoy the novelty of sailing on a raft of hollow bam- 
boo stems—whose quarter deck or main saloon is the 
counterpart of a big wash tub. We Caucasians laugh at 
what we fail to understand and Mother Goose also poked 
fun at the wise men of Gotham who ‘‘went to sea in a 
bowl’’—but if those famous pundits told us their side of 
the story maybe it would appear that they were Chinese 
and that their so called bowl was to them what the 
so called Tub was to the wise Diogenes—a mere figure of 
speech originating in envy. 
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At Amping we gazed on the neglected Consulate of 
Great Britain and marveled that no orthodox tourist had 
stolen the Lion and Unicorn from over the doorway. 
There’s another abandoned Consulate in Takao, each 
speaking of the good old days when merchants were ad- 
venturers and when the long arm of John Bull reached 
even into the Formosan jungle. From the Oriental point 
of view, the Lion and Unicorn should not remain exposed 
to indignity, for these interesting and acrobatic bits of 
heraldry embody the majesty of a great Government; 
and, as such, deserve daily care. All honor therefore to 
the Japanese police and above all to the Chinese For- 
mosans who see that no harm come to these alien proper- 
ties. By this time they have probably been purchased 
and fly the sun burst of Dai Nippon. 

Of course we clambered about the remains of the old 
fort and the massive buildings which little Holland here 
erected as though she were building for all time. But her 
work was not wasted, for much of those ancient walls are 
now utilized in the building of a Normal School for 
Japanese and Formosan students, many of whom we 
noticed in clean, white duck uniforms of European pat- 
tern. At a distance they seemed young naval officers, 
well set up, healthy eyes and skins, alert manners, attrac- 
tive withal. Japanese Colonial administration is at its 
best in Formosa, perhaps because the jealous western 
world here does the least meddling. The tourist has 
hitherto avoided this Island—but these lines may be the 
innocent means of attracting their attention and then— 
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you may wonder what has become of the Consular Arms 
at Amping’! 

The Dutch were driven from here by combined Jap- 
anese and Chinese genius some three or more centuries 
ago. Koxinga was the hero’s name—Chinese by the 
father but of a Nagasaki mother. Fortunate Japan !— 
for of course this hero of legendary prowess has a shrine 
here equally dear to both races—a shrine that is being 
elaborately repaired; for it symbolizes an Oriental Mon- 
roe Doctrine none the less living for being as yet unrecog- 
nized officially. 


Our much quoted and sadly misunderstood pronuncia- 
mento of 100 years ago means in the popular mind merely 
America for the Americans; and we declaim on this theme 
as though from Cape [Ilorn to Hudson’s Bay there were 
none but us Yankees. We have threatened war against 
any power who would undertake to colonize or civilize 
the misruled hordes of such states as Mexieo, Hayti, 
Venezuela, Uruguay and Costa Rica. Japan has rescued 
Formosa and a goodly slice of the Asiatic mainland from 
political barbarism and is firmly leading its population 
on towards a plane of industrial and intellectual activity 
higher than was ever dreamed of by our most hopeful 
grandfathers. What a blessing to us and to the whole 
world if Japan would oceupy one or more of our Latin 
American Republics and make property and life secure! 


Those wretched peoples are dying of democracy and dema- . 


gogical despotism. What they need most is an honest and 
strong administration. Maybe we as a nation could give 
them this—but we do not. The American flag flew over 
the Mexican Capitol some seventy years ago, and many a 
patriotic peon of that priest ridden land prayed that it 
might never be hauled down; but Congress declined this 
white man’s burden and we have now as our nearest 
southern neighbor a large and fertile area peopled by 
aliens in blood, language and religion; and living more 
nearly to savagery than any dependency of Japan. We 
insist that Mexico remain backward and barbarous. We 
refuse to civilize that country and we threaten to fight 
any nation attempting so laudable a task. Fortunate in- 
deed is Japan that can worship at the same shrine as her 
subject neighbors, that ean rejoice in a common literature 
and above all can look forward to a time when the spirit 
of Koxinga shall unite an army recruited from every 
state of the Far East in defense of the yet unuttered slo- 
gan: Asia for the Astatics. 

That night we spent in a Japanese hotel—indeed all the 
Formosan hotels (save the palatial European one in Tai- 
hoku) are of delightfully elean and cheery native style. 
There was a wedding going on in the great Municipal 
building near by, but we were sleepy and our curiosity 
therefore waned. We heard several well known Moody 
and Sankey melodies, with Japanese words. In my col- 
lege days I had formed part of a volunteer choir organ- 
ized by those famous evangelists and was therefore sur- 
prised, not to say scandalized, when each of the sacred 
songs was followed by uproarious shouts and hand eclap- 
ping. Next morning we learned that the musie was 
deemed a part of the festivity—and here once more let me 
warn my friends against drawing theologically optimistic 
data from the popularity of such jingles as Pull for the 
Shore and The Sweet Bye and Bye. Maybe Japanese en- 
tertainers imported this novelty from our Universities 
where many of our most catching hymn tunes are sung 
to irrelevant if not irreverent words. 

Japan is now the classic land of entertainers who en- 
tertain—entertainments that are entertaining. Our an- 
cestors of Rome and Athens, Corinth and Syracuse enter- 
tained in like manner. No feast was complete without a 
hbation to Venus, no less than cheery Bacchus. All the 
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arts contributed to such a feast, and the wine cup gained 
in fragrance from having first felt the lips of beautiful 
woman. East and West were then more close than today, 
in matters of social relaxation. The early Christians made 
life hideous in Europe—they wrecked every beautiful 
pagan picture, book or temple. It is a mere miracle that 
we have today some of Horace, Ovid, Propertius ancl 
Aristophanes to remind us of a Golden era when women 
were entertaining and Baechus drank only wholesome 
wines. 

Praise be to God who kept the Christian monks from 
doing as much harm in China and Japan as they did in 
Italy and Spain. The Geisha of Kyoto and the Sing- 
Song *Girls of Canton entertain today as they did ten 
thousand years ago and will no doubt continue to do, so 
long as man has wit and health and a little spare money. 


In Taihoku lives Mr. Ling—in a Chinese palace. Mr. 
Ling is a Formosan of taste, no less than wealth; and 
when he gives a banquet he gives the best—which means 
that Stng-Song girls help in the entertaining. Ah! such 
a banquet! Writing as I do in a land where men drink 
a bastard beer with two per cent of anaemic froth—mori- 
bund reminder of Munich days—how recall a banquet in 
far away Formosa where graceful goddesses wearing 
much smile and little dress kept our glasses filled with 
sparkling wine from the costliest caves of France! And 
all the while they carried on provocative converse with 
laughter melodious and words that were never coarse. 
It was a Chinese Hebe who filled my glass—and she said 
she would return with me to the IIudson River. But I 
referred her to my wife and Mr. Ling sent one of his 
(‘hinese aides who said some severe words to her which 
I did not understand. In any ease my sing-song cup 
filler was not one whit intimidated—although she left 
New York out of her subsequent observations. 


We were thirty at this farewell banquet, mostly high 
officials including the Civil Governor and his beautiful 
wife. The Sing-Song girls made much musie before and 
after the dinner, assisted by an orchestra of men per- 
formers led by an eminent composer whose high honor it 
was to train these ladies professionally. Our friends 
spoke with great respect for the talent and training of 
these entertainers as they did also for the Geishas of their 
own land. The question of sexual morality has no more 
to do with such ladies in the Far East than with us in 
the case of chorus girls, type writers, or others pretending 
to a professional career. My own experience of the stage 
inclines me to believe in the strong moral fibre of those 
who are in the front rank of the singing and acting pro- 
fession. If any of this great calling degenerate into 
sexual promiscuity, it means that they are failures in the 
great race and their course henceforth 3s in the publie 
highway. It is even so with women of the Orient. Their 
professional training is long and eostly; their work is 
done in the midst of temptations which they anticipate 
and overcome as only the strong and subtle can; many 
achieve honorable matrimony—1in other words on this as 
on many other Fastern themes we should think of others 
as akin to ourselves—however strange momentarily their 
education and environment. 

And this edueation and environment! How rapidly 
and mysteriously are they being modified if not radically 
changed! The Sing-Song girl 1s a joy for all time; and 
so also the temples and their surrounding groves; but oh! 
ye thirsters for the Japan of Lafeadio IHlearn and E. S. 
Morse, hasten and search carefully or your voyages will 
have been in vain. The Japan that weleomed me forty- 
g1X vears ago was little other than that which greeted Will 
Adams, the Kentish pilot in the days of Taiko Sama. 
Yet, even in Formosa, I could now econduet a party of 


American tourists in such wise that they might at each 
step admire American lifts in office buildings; American 
machinery in saw mills and lumber camps; sugar planta- 
tions with hundreds of miles of narrow gauge track and 
every other detail perfect as the best in Cuba. I would 
engage to keep my tourist band perpetually in touch with 
telephone and cable service—even to give them daily Wall 
Street quotations. Unless they particularly desired the 
conversation of priests and scholars, I could engage to 
introduce them daily to Japanese Captains of Industry 
who would, in good English, discuss the comparative 
merits of every technical improvement affecting the great 
Formosan interests—lumbering, sugar, harbor works, tea. 
camphor, irrigation, and a hundred related themes vital 
to this tropical Empire. But the greatest of these is 
Edueation and that word in Japan means what it did to 
Froebel and Pestalozzi, Antisthenes and Plato. My 
imaginary band of tourists would note every American 
luxury in the form of school furniture, but he would have 
to be old and experienced in order to appreciate the con- 
summate skill with which Japan has, not comed, but com- 
bined, the best features of European pedagogy and made 
them a part of her own inherited system. 


It is perhaps idle to remind you that when Europe was 
beginning to emerge from barbarism in the days of 
Charlemagne, Japan was already in the period we call 
Renaissance—several centuries ahead of us in art and the 
humanities. We have outstripped her in the materialistic 
and factory features of human civilization but we are far 
behind her today in the higher qualities of courtesy, 
honesty and many other virtues which Christianity talks 
about on Sundays but rarely practises at any time. 
Courtesy 1s part of Japanese family discipline and never 
absent from a school and college curriculum. Pupils 
rise to greet their teacher and of course pay the same 
compliment to strangers visiting a class room. I write 
this not merely after visiting numberless educational in- 
stitutions in different Japanese dependencies, but after an 
unusually wide personal acquaintance with colleges and 
students between the Atlantic and Pacific. Amerieans are 
instinctively sociable and helpful, but of courtesy in the 
world sense we are as innocent as the Esquimo girl of silk 
stockings below the knee. Our law makers in Congress 
are men above the average 1n many respects, but when 
they have shaken my hand with a vigor that would fill 
my cattle trough, and when they have pushed the spittoon 
in my direction or offered me a cigar; and when they 
have tilted back their hat and their chair and bade me 
make myself at home—well—to us that is native courtesy. 
But it is a courtesy that is too fragile for export—it wilts 
in the drawing rooms of old world elegance and leisure. 
It might pass in modern Muscovy—but would be poor 
equipment for an Ambassador or commercial traveler in 
any other land. It is American in the sense that it is 
now common in America; but it was not American when 
Washington occupied the White House and when Frank- 
lin adorned the politest capital of Europe. In Formosa 
Japan has planted excellent schools open to Chinese, 
Japanese and Malay. Had I youngsters I would send 
them to such a school when very young in order that they 
might learn the languages of the Far East along with the 
other usual branches. Thus equipped they would enjoy 
an immense advantage over other Americans, whether 
they entered a counting house or sought a career in law, 
medicine or diplomacy. 


Formosa has excellent schools for girls and from what 
I saw, I would back their graceful graduates against a 
corresponding number of Smith or Vassar alumnae in 
any career where maidenly charm has value. Wife and 
I insnected a so called Middle School for girls in Taihoku 
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where the ages are from thirteen to seventeen. As usual 
I asked for singing, sport and gymnastic exercises, in ad- 
dition to the class room and other orthodox features. In 
the gymnasium was a very exciting contest in full swing 
—two long lines of eager maidens dressed much as Amer- 
ican college girls on similar oceasions—I had almost called 
them Oriental Atalantas in the famous race with Hip- 
pomenes. But here were no golden apples to distract — 
nor competing man. The game was akin to the potato 
race that figures in all shipboard athletics; a game com- 
bining a steady eye, a sure foot, good wind, graceful torso 
and sound leg muscles. In each Japanese girls’ college 
that I visited, the games appeared to have been selected 
mainly with a view to general health and graceful car- 
riage rather than mere muscular force. The mannish 
woman of short hair and long strides I detest; she’s al- 
most as bad as the long-haired man with mincing steps. 
Men and women should love each other but not be fellow 
students. Japan is wise in repudiating this effeminate 
feature of American education. The results of our system 
so loudly vaunted fifty years ago have been to coarsen 
the women and distract the men. Woman is happiest 
when hard at work in her kitchen and nursery, and man 
finds felicity only when slaving for a woman and fighting 
any one who meddles in his domestic affairs. These two 
spheres call for different educational methods and the 
two cannot safely be confounded. 


Nothing could exceed the grace, agility and wholly 
feminine charm of these Formosa maidens, who sprang 
to the starting like greyhounds on a coursing match. 
There was much laughter and applause—as might have 
been with us, but not quite so loud and shrill. Of course 
I saw no pushing or altercation or questioning of the um- 
pire—all such things are taboo in the polite and pagan 
Orient. What will the next generation be!—not merely 
in Japan but China as well! What will become of our 
stock stories about Eastern women being reared in slavery 
and ignorance! The schools of the Japanese Colonial 
Empire are annually graduating potential mothers reared 
in a physical and intellectual freedom suggesting the best 
private academies of this country or England, and thése 
are unconsciously modifying custom and dress—even do- 
mestic architecture—so extensively as to bewilder one who 
remembers the life of half a century past. This revolu- 
tion is progressing the more sanely and safely because it 
is in harmony with national tradition and untainted by 
the paid propaganda of alien emissaries. 


When we entered the room of the singing instructor, 
there was at first a momentary hesitation because the Jap- 
anese teacher did not feel that he could show off his class 
to advantage—the girls being just then occupied with 
reading from notes made on the blackboard. 


But the resourceful Mr. Hosui, who had infinite imag- 
ination backed by very engaging manners, made a little 
speech in which he gratuitously promised an American 
song on my part if they would sing for me some of theirs. 
This had an immediate effect and the room rang with 
laughter and applause. The Professor surrendered with- 
out a murmur—the more willingly when he learned that 
in my suite was a notable member of the Foreign office. 
He had a rich bass voice admirably trained and I listened 
with pleasure to many vocal selections that were nomi- 
nally Japanese but vaguely reminiscent of European an- 
cestry. When first I heard music in the East it was to 
me discordant, yet those who made it were well paid and 
represented long years of study. Today the Japanese 
Marine Band from the Naval Depot at Yokusha plays 
marches by Sousa and waltzes by Strauss with a gusto 
that would be impossible unless they relished the sound. 
When sentences are complicated I close the book and when 
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music is problematical I leave the room. Most people go 
to the opera because it is expensive and because the women 
compel them. Also they can generally have a nap in the 
back of the box. But few go for pleasure. The people 
whom we think are musical are not moved by the musie 
so much as by a morbid curiosity as to the manner in 
which certain passages of technical difficulty will be sur- 
mounted. They are of those who frequent the dangerous 
corners in a steeple chase, not for their love of the horse 
but in hope of seeing the rider break his neck. There 
is a field where the Graces fear to tread and only athletes 
can survive; that is the line between real musie and 
acrobatic fingering; between the joyous dancing of wood 
nymphs and the painful toe poise of a tough jointed 
ballet girl. Japan leans now towards real music—the 
simple songs of our churches and nurseries. This is 
largely the work of schools where all physical drill and 
gyinnastic movement is accentuated by the tempo of a 
parlor organ or piano. The next generation will solve 
many problems in this interesting field, but here I can 
only bear witness to the great progress made towards ap- 
preciating our songs and marches. 

My share in this day’s labor was to sing ‘‘Stop dat 
knocking at de door,’’ and Mr. Hosui explained that I 
would sing a song by a famous composer to illustrate an 
interesting phase of American social customs. All this 
was sald in Japanese and I did not hear the translation 
until the steamer had left Formosa below the horizon. 

And so I sang the song of my early school days, when 
boys blackened their faces with burnt cork and organized 
negro minstrel shows whose only distinctive character lay 
in mispronouncing the largest possible number of words. 
It 1s a very dramatic and elemental song, this that I was 
forced into singing; and the feature that found most favor 
was a frequent banging of my fist on the keyboard lid to 
mark the rising impatience of a colored visitor. Mr. Hosui 
explained, in Japanese, that as America has no sliding 
panels by way of doors, people of quality make their needs 
known by pounding until the door is opened—all of which 
seemed perfectly reasonable in a land so barbarous as to 
exclude civilized Japanese! And then Mr. Hosui explained 
that the parents of the young American lady objected to 
the visits of this young pounding visitor and wished him 
to leave. But the young man pounded all the harder. He 
did worse—he fetched a Samisen (which Americans call 
banjo), and played outside of the young lady’s door and 
kept on playing until the parents let him marry her! 

It was a howling success. Never did Patti or Caruso 
receive such enthusiastic applause—but whether it was for 
the pounding of my fist, the imitations of banjo notes, 
the vivid portrayal of American customs by Mr. Hosui or 
the melody as emitted by my venerable vocal tubes—all 
this is beyond me. 

Then they sang the Japanese National Anthem and we 
all stood. Then in our honor, all joined in the glorious 
Anglo-American anthem, ‘‘My Country ’tis of thee’’— 
also standing. Then came a little parting speech—a little 
hand-shaking—a collective bow to the densely packed 
gathering of maiden melody—a radiantly responsive smile 
from a hundred sparkling eyes—and away we whizzed— 
parted forever! 

Perhaps not! 

Maybe these lines are now before the eyes of some whom 
I have seen or talked with—Japanese, Chinese or Malay,— 
if so, let them accept this by way of grateful testimony to 
their scholarship and breeding; also as an invitation to 
write me in correction of such mistakes as I am sure to 
have made in these pages. 

One day I found myself alone in the spacious breakfast 
room of the Taihoku hotel, when in walked a tall, straight, 
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clean shaved, and very irritable young American with 
whom I fell into conversation, hoping to afford him some 
help in his manifest need. He cursed the Japanese as 
being all dishonest and despotic; he cursed. them all, high 
and low; he knew what he was talking about, for he had 
just had business relations with them. Anger is a form 
of disease, twin cousin to insanity and the least expensive 
remedy is to reduce the high temperature of the patient. 
Se I listened and nodded my head and let him exhaust 
some spiritual steam and then learned that he was travel- 
ing salesman for an important drug house in Detroit; that 
he knew neither Japanese nor Chinese; that he had never 
been in the East before; that he knew nothing of local cus- 
tom or police regulations, but nevertheless assured me, as 
I had been similarly assured by others of my fellow- 
countrymen, that Japan produced only thieves and hiars, 
whereas all Chinese were honest. He had come over from 
China where there is no control over the drug traffic and 
was. deeply offended on discovering that Japan protects 
her people against those who sell poison, and that drug 
drummers must conform to certain police formalities as in 
other civilized countries. The smooth-faced young man 
did not say to me that he had chosen to defy the local 
regulations regarding drugs, he dwelt only on the extent 
to which his earnings were being impaired by the police 
of Taiwan. Of course, he awakened my sympathy and 
of course I offered to go with him to the Japanese Gov- 
ernor-General, to the Chief of Police, to the Medical In- 
spector, assuring him that my experience with Japanese 
officials had led me to anticipate a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of such a tort as the one of which he com- 
plained. But no!—he nourished his antipathy to all things 
Japanese and said he was catching a steamer that very day 
for Amoy. So we chatted of other things, and he warmly 
praised missionaries, because, he said, they bought gener- 
ously of his drugs. 

After breakfast I hailed a ’riksha and called on the 
American Consul-General, H. B. Hitchcock, before whom 
I intended laying the case of this injured compatriot. I 
was bursting with righteous indignation and eager to see 
justice done—but I had barely got the words Detroit and 
Drugs underway, before the Consul raised his hand and 
with a weary smile such as one wears on hearing a very 
stale story, he begged me to save my sympathy! He knew 
all about that case—the young man had been to see him— 
and the young man alone was at fault. The law was ex- 
plicit, everybody knew its provisions except the young 
man from Detroit, who had imbibed the pleasing fiction 
that there are no ten commandments east of Suez. Then 
the Consul told me of many similar cases—always the same 
ecmplaint of Japanese official despotism or duplicity aris- 
ing from our own fault in sending to foreign countries 
men who have no experience of other language than that 
of Michigan. 

Moreover, let me mention that Mr. Hitcheock speaks 
Japanese fluently and is a worthy embodiment of Uncle 
Sam’s regenerated consular service—one who not merely 
watches the interests of his country but. enjoys the esteem 
of those with whom he has official dealings. There are now 
several American Consuls in the Far Kast worthy to be 
ranked amongst the best of that honorable service. None 
of them is paid adequately—nor are any of them housed 
in a manner proportioned to the dignity of the flag they 
represent. Yet on the whole the service has markedly im- 
proved through the very simple proviso that those who 
reach this dignity are not made the sport of politicians as 
was the case when first I sailed these waters. In those ir- 
responsible eras anyone was a good Consul who could keep 
sober until after tiffin. In Shanghai the Consul-General 
(1876) had been called home to answer charges of robbing 


the U. S. mails. In 1898 (my second visit), another Con- 
sul-General was being tried under fifteen indictments 
ranging all the way from illegal fees to selling bogus pass- 
ports for up-country coolies. In treaty ports an American 
traveler was forced to discover the very unwelcome fact 
that the honor of his country and the safety of his person 
was frequently at the mercy of one whom his fellow- 
Americans declined to receive in their homes. All this has 
happily changed of recent years—and our exporting mer- 
chants breathe more freely—and those who contemplate 
pleasure cruises in the seven seas are encouraged by the 
thought of a good Consul in every port—resembling if 
not equalling so excellent an example as Mr. Hitchcock 
in Formosa. 

We met our Consul and Mrs. Hitchcock at various for- 
mal functions—the last of which was a gala dinner at the 
Palace of the Governor-General, Baron Den. Nothing 
more fairylike has ever greeted me than the view from the 
terrace on that beautiful tropical evening—lawn and lake 
and bridge and stone lanterns and bamboo grove and 
flowering bushes all combined by some genius in landscape 
architecture and all bathed in the soft colors of a tropical 
twilight. His Excellency was dressed wholly in white, as 
were the members of his staff—the scene might have been 
any one of a dozen British Government houses in the 
tropics—all the appointments were in the best European 
taste, down to the last detail of table service—the social 
environment was English and so was the language. I had 
been asked to come half an hour ahead of the other guests, 
for the sake of a private interview; and I had of course 
asked permission to quote His Excellency should he choose 
to express opinions that might aid the cause of peace in 
the Paci The half-hour was exhausted; guests had as- 
sembled in the great hall; the Court photographer was 
impatient as the twilight deepened; secretaries placed 
themselves in the near foreground and discreetly cleared 
their throats—but Baron Den held me a happy listener as 
he spoke of the Island; its development; the assimilation 
of races; friendship with America; the educational prob- 
lems; opium traffic, ete. He talked frankly as one who 
has nothing to conceal and nothing to fear. The Washing- 
ton Conference has amply justified those who loved their 
own country and at the same time appreciated the im- 
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portance of good relations with neighbors, East and West. 
It was musie in my ears when the Governor scouted the 
idea of war between our countries. He denied that there 
was a militarist Japan, although he admitted that there 
had been one, a few years ago, when relations between 
Tokyo and Washington had become strained to the snap- 
ping point. I did not have to point out that our Congress 
was the product of ballots; that the majority of our voters 
were ignorant and easily intluenced by politicians and 
Japan also has her yellow press, although 
ed than the dozens of dailies owned and in- 
spired by some of our own plutocrats; who preach Peace 
in the abstract, yet encourage those who make war on 
property, and who persistently slander Japan in order to 
please the proletariat of the big cities. 








The Washington Conference has not eliminated Yellow 
Journalism, but it has alienated from its ranks a large pro- 
portion of those who had formerly believed their fabri- 
cated cables about Japan. 

And so, once more, farewell Formosa. We have not 
space for tabulating all that we saw in that enchanted 
Isle—not even the fairy slopes covered with tea bushes, 
and the graceful feminine forms flitting amongst them 
and culling Oolong leaves for London and New York 
epicures. 

Formosa is a microscopic empire, yet Iam compelled to 
leave it with only a thumbnail sketch. But is not all life 
a thumbnail sketch—for the picture we hope to paint some 
day! 

And so farewell, Formosa, The train carries us away 
from Tai Hoku—we exchange parting handshakes with 
Japanese officials who have come to the station in order 
to show us courtesy. There are the Civil Governor and 
i i Mr. and Mrs, Shimomura; Doctor 
Oshima, Mr. Kamada, Mr. Suyematsu, Mr. Hosui and 
many heads of departments and even the Governor-Gen- 
eral, accompanied by the military headquarters Comman- 
der, General Shiba. God bless them all! 














And so back to Keelung and then another luxurious 
Japanese mail steamer heading northward in search of 
another Colonial Japan. 

(To be continued in next issue) 
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The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has a depart- 
ment known as the San Francisco Convention League, 
whose business it is to secure for that city all the conven- 
tions and meetings possible each year. It is on the job all 
the time and as a result of its work last year many of the 
largest gatherings of this sort have been brought to the 
city this summer, Los Angeles has had a similar organiza- 
tion for many years and to it is due in a large measure 
that the southern metropolis has made such marvelous 
advancement, The efforts of these hustling bureaus and 
many others in California bring hundreds of thousands 
of travelers to that State where they gain first-hand in- 
formation regarding its resources, attractions, opportuni- 
ties, pleasures and advantages. Most of them come as 
strangers and are sent away enthusiastic boosters, whose 
message, carried to all parts of the country, influences 
others to make the journey and in turn see for themselves. 

During the month of June, 1922, San Francisco had one 
convention of the Realtors, an organization representative 
of the real estate business from all over America. Iun- 
dreds of them came from New York and the East by 
motor, making the trip in a picturesque caravan style, 
comprising over three hundred motor cars, while others 
came by special trains. At one of the meetings the Japa- 
nese land laws of California were discussed and the views 
of those Californians who have been active in promulgat- 
ing them and who are still carrying on their ant 
propaganda, were impressed on the visiting delegate: 

These men, who were of the big business interests in the 
homes and whose expressions have weight in th 
spective communities, went home with opinions de ‘idedly 
in favor of such laws for aliens as are evidently a factor 
in California. 

During the 










































veek in June, following this event, the 
annual convention of the order of the Mystic Shrine, 
affiliated with the great Masonic fraternity, was held in 
San Francisco, with an attendance of approximately a 
fifth of a million delegates and visitors. To house this 
vast crowd of sight-seers, was, of course, a tax on the ac- 
commodations, yet so carefully had arrangements been 
made, that every one was accommodated and pleased. To 
entertain this vast number of visitors was in itself a feat 
that but few municipalities could attempt and_ success- 
fully carry off, but it was worth many times all the effort 
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and expense incurred, because through it these hundreds 
of thousands of visitors were shown the city and the great 
State of California and obtained such ideas of what it 
offered them, in pleasure, in opportunity, in investment, 
in health and all the other things of which the city and 
State are justly proud. 


These two great meetings are mentioned as the most 
recent examples coming under our personal observation, 
of what can be accomplished by concerted, definite efforts 
along certain well-defined lines, and as illustrative of the 
benefits accruing to the different cities, countries and 
localities from personal contact and acquaintance of 
travelers. 

If, as has been proved by these and thousands of other 
affairs of the same sort, the value of the personal experi- 
ence and acquaintance among travelers is so great, then 
is confirmed the contention voiced so often in’ these 
columns, that the surest means of improving relations and 
promoting better understanding among the peoples of the 
world, is by improving the means of transportation,—by 
bettering the facilities and the accommodations that make 
for increased pleasure and enjoyment of life, and thus 
giving travelers from different lands opportunity to meet 
and know each other under their own skies, amid their 
national surroundings. 

There can be no race or national prejudices among men 
and women who have met each other on a friendly footing 
in their own homes and in the environment of their own 
people, and who therefore have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems and conditions of life that prevail there. 





























Admiral Baron Tomosaburo Kato, former Minister of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy and leader of the delegation 
representing Japan at the Disarmament Conference at 
Washington, was chosen Premier of Japan, succeeding 
former Premier Takahashi. is selection is a wise one, 





se] 
as he is, perhaps, as familiar with international problems 


facing his nation as any other man. Te has just re- 
turned from a gathering where he had opportunity of 
meeting many of the most brilliant minds in the diplo- 
matie world and he, therefore, has an invaluable intimate 
personal first-hand acquaintance with these leaders in 
international thought and policy. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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A good picture of a formal Japanese dinner, given to “foreign” guests. 


WHO IS THE GEISHA? 


By Sara Morrarr Scnenck 


110 are those beautiful girls?’’ was the 

question asked by the Prince of Wales as 

he passed a geisha house on his way to the 

Peace Exhibition in Tokyo. They stood on 

the balcony of the house and bowed low 

as the Prince passed, and lower as they 

saw he noticed them. lis conductors explained to 

him that the girls were some of the Shimbashi and 

Yoshicho geisha, famous even in Tokyo for their 

and beauty. No wonder that the Prince 

vd them, for the bright picture they formed 

would attract the eye of any man, be he Prince or 

commoner, Nowhere in Japan does the geisha pass 

unnoticed. Attractive she is taught to be and at- 

tractive she is, whether clad in her gorgeous robes 

of the dance or simply dressed in a strect kimono, 
The air and distinction is unmistakable—she le: 

a wake of staring eyes behind her, 

But who and what is she? Quite evidently she is 
not a woman of quality or of social standing, nor 
is she of the demi-monde, a woman of the streets. 
She is an Institution, peculiarly Oriental and typi- 
cally Japanes One might say she stands 
for the Japanese social system. 
to be found in the Western world, where, however, 
her name is known although her position is gen- 

rally misunderstood. The term isha,”’ too, 
seems to present difficulties to the ave » foreign- 
er. It is pronounced gay-shah. 

Japanese social life is based upon an altogether 
different foundation from that of the West. Each 
may lock upon the other as undesirable, but each 
considers its own as unquestionably right. The 
Japanese system considers the place for the wife 
and mother to be in the home, sheltered and_se- 
cluded, removed from the dangers and temptations 
and troubles of the outside world. Confucianism 
taught that it was not proper nor seemly for the 














mother of a family to appear at gay or public fune- 
tions. Yet how could any function be gay if all 
bright feminine grace were rigidly excluded? 


So here appears the geisha. She comes to wait 
upon the guests, to entertain them, and to help 
them pass the evening in a pleasant and agreeable 


manner, She is a Necessity. ler numbers have 
grown and her accomplishments have brightened, 
Today the flutter of her long silken sleeves is pres- 
ent at ¢ feast, whether held in the most ex- 
elusive restaurant of the capital or in some small 
country hotel in a remote provincial hamlet, 

Her ranks are recruited from the lower classes, 
from the poor families who cannot afford to bring 
up their daughters and educate them. Yet so 

rough is the training the geisha receives that 

rs at ease in any company, and Cabinet 

do not find her wit dull nor her conver- 
sation trivial, She charms the boor with her 
dancing and makes the rustic feel at home among 
the strange surroundings of the city. 

All this is not a aplished without infinite 
study and application. Generally a girl is placed 
in training for the life of a geisha at about the age 
of en. This training includes many things— 
long hours of patient practice of the same dance 
step, over and over again, of the same strain picked 
from the strings of the samisen, of the same song 
sung in endless repetition. She is taught the eti- 
quette of welcoming the guest, of filling his sake 
cup, of handling the dishes of the feast, and even of 
the ancient culture of the t remony. By the 
time she is eleven or twelve, she makes her debut as 
a dancer, ing the older girls to the 
feasts, but taking no further part in the festivities 
She has a great deal yet to learn before she ean 
become a partaker in the repartee that flies about 
and in the discussion of géneral topics. She is only 
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isha posed on a verandah, 


a spectacle, a lovely little butterfly that can sing 
and dance. But she has been carefully taught 
and she learns quickly. A few more years and 
she is in her prime, an accomplished entertainer 
of men, 

When it is decided that a young girl shall be 
instructed in the profession of geisha, she leaves 
her parents’ home and enters a geisha house, or 
school. The keeper of the house pays to the 
parents a certain sum which more or less estab- 
lishes a tem of bondage for the girl. The 
parents have no more claim upon her, nor ean 
she ever enlist their aid in leaving the profes- 
sion to which they have consigned her—not until 
they can pay back the contract money in addi- 
tion to all the exper incurred by her training 
and keep. This rarely happens, as the parents 
were poor when they contracted her to the geisha 
house and they probably remain poor to the end 
of their day She herself could pay back the 
price in time were it not for the fact that the 
profession demands that a girl keep herself in 





























fine clothes. This demand keeps her not only 
poor, but generally very much in debt. Her 
only chance of leaving the profession, once she 
has become contracted to it, is by marrying out 
of it. If she happens to attract the attention of 
some rich suitor who can afford to pay back the 
contract price and all the ny expenses inci 
dent to her training and living from the time 
she entered, she can immediately be released 
from the house. This happens more frequently 
than might be expected, for while geisha do not 
possess any social standing in the general sense 
of the word, there is no great stigma attached to 
them, and ‘‘honorable’’ marriage is by no means 
an impossibility. 

However, the great majority of geisha remain 
in the profession for life. Many of them would 
not change if they could. The life is too nervous- 
ly exciting, too colorful in spite of the hard work 
of training and practicing, to fit them for any 
other kind of existence. They form their friend- 
ships among themselves, sometimes becoming so 














Geisha making her toilet. 
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devoted that an offer of a change that would 
take them away from their friends is distasteful 
to them, They enjoy a freedom while they are 
geisha that would be denied to them were they 
to leave the profession and enter the quiet life 
of a home. They are constant attendants at the 
theatres, at the katsudo-shashin (*‘movies’’), at 
wrestling matches where women of the upper 
classes of society can never go. They are very 
frequently taken on extended picnic parties to 
famous places of beauty around the country, 
they ride in motor cars and they taste of many of 
the joys of life that a mother of a family can 
hear about but in which she cannot participate. 

Again there are many girls destined to this 
life that would gladly exchange it for the life of 
a modest home of their own, The daily round 
is not all joy, in spite of their happy faces and 
ready smiles. They have been taught to smile 
and joke, no matter what they feel. Mr. Fuji- 
moto tells, in his quaint English, the story of a 
geisha’s average day in her own words: 





The samisen is the geisha’s favorite instrument. 





The tanzumi (drum) accompanies the samisen. 


“Our world comes after sunset. 
life of our society’s girls is various, but we gen- 
erally get up at six on the morning, except those 
who were detained at machiai (assignation- 
house) until very late in the previous night, and 
keep sleeping to about ten or eleven. Getting 
out of bed at six, and after washing the face, we 
sit down before the mirror on the toilet stand 
and begin to comb the hair—it takes for combing 
more than half an hour. On the other side, 
oshaku, or smaller girls, are already aroused and 
driven out of bed by the mistress of the house, 
and very busy to sweep and clean the rooms. 
When all the rooms are cleaned up, they must 
offer lights to the God of Luck on the altar 
honored in the mistress’ room. As soon as they 
finish breakfast they are sent out to the master of 
dancing. When we finish breakfast it is about 
nine, and most of younger geisha go out to their 
masters for the exercise of samisen. At eleven 
we go out for the hairdressing, and there spend 
an hour at least, chattering with girls assembled 
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from various houses. Coming back from the hair- 
dresser, we go to the bath-house; the polishing in- 
struments carried to the bath are numerous—at 
Jeast seven kinds. Sometimes we are invited by the 
mistress of a restaurant or machiai to the theatre, 
and much pleased to spend the afternoon by seeing 
our favorite actor’s performance. The accomplished 
older girls are requested to teach or review dancing. 
singing, and samisen for the smaller dancing girls 
in the leisure time every afternoon, 





“Approaching the 
tea-time, 


there are 
of cake 
n these gei- 
sha alleys, and small 
girls are seen to peep 
out of their entrance 
door and buy some- 
thing from them, 
After four, telephone 
messages come from 
the guild office in- 
forming the names of 
restaurants where we 
are hired to attend 
this evening. About 
one hour before the 
appointed time for at- 
tendance to the res- 
taurant, one or two 
hakoya (guild boys) 
come to our house and 
help for preparations ; 
these boys are very 
well trained to dress 
geisha. 

“When the girls 
who have finished 
dressing are on the 
point of going out 
from their house for 
the restaurant, it is a 
custom in our society 
that the mistress of 
the house strikes 
sparks with flint and 
steel against the hack 
of the girls, wishing a 
good luck of the eve- 
ning. We first call at 
the guild offiee, and 
accompanied by the 
hakoya, go to the res- 
taurant. We are very 
busy and become toil-worn if we have to wait upon 
a great party attended by a great number of guests. 
Sometimes there is such a case, that according to a 
previous promise, we meet with the customers at a 
restaurant or waiting-house and set out from there 
for an excursion, commonly to a hot bath resort in 
an adjacent province. On that occasion we are 
dressed like ladies or daughters and take the auto- 
mobile or the train in night. How happy we are to 











Geisha dressed in conventional bride's costume. 


take pleasure quietly at the mineral bath, while all 
the expenses for the hotel and the fees for ourselves 
are paid by the customers. 

“The time we can come back to home from the 
restaurant or machiai every night is twelve. When 
we get in our house it is near one, and, changing 
clothes at once, we sit down near the fire box. 
Talking on another about the events or guests in 
this night, we take tea and cakes, and then go to 
bed. Almost all the girls of our profession are 
offering prayers every 
day to a certain 
shrine, and entreat 
the prosperity of 
their business and the 
happiness of their 
future. On the month- 
ly festival days of the 
shrine, we never fail 
to get up very early, 
at four or five, and go 
to the shrine to wor- 
ship the god before 
breakfast.’ 

Twice a year there 
is a Review Meeting, 
or a sort of recital 
held by some teacher 
of dancing or the 
samisen, Certain girls 
who are in training 
are selected to per- 
form at this meeting 
which is held in a 
large room of some 
famous restaurant. It 
is in the nature of a 
competition between 
the different houses 
and the interest taken 
in the meeting by the 
participants is always 
very lively. The girls 
compete, not only in 
the skill and_perfec- 
tion of their daneing, 
singing and samisen 
playing, but also in 
the taste and beauty 
of their costumes. 
The performance of 
each girl is enthusi- 
astically upheld by 
her particular friends. 
The elder girls do all they can to encourage and 
help the younger members of their own house who 
are taking part. These osarai, as the meetings are 
called, are events of much excitement in the lives 
of the younger geisha. 

As might be expected, all geisha and those con- 
nected with her are very superstitious, Charms 
and amulets are very numerous and many are the 
small ceremonies gone through with each day to 
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bring good luck and to ward off evil. Perhaps no 
class of people in the entire country is so constant 
in attendance at their shrines and places of wor- 
ship as are the geisha. By a strange twist, Inari 
Sama, properly the Goddess of Agriculture, has 
become one of the patron deities of the geisha, and 
a small fox-guarded shrine is certain to be found 
near any geisha quarter. An emblem found in all 
geisha houses is the maneki-neko, the ‘‘beckoning 
eat.’’ Tiny porcelain figures of a cat with a bell 
hung from a ribbon 
around its neck and 
with one paw raised 
in a beckoning ges- 
ture are sold whe 
ever the crowds 
gather to make merry, 
such as in the shops 
near Asakusa Temple 
in Tokyo or near 
Kiyo-mizu-dere in 
Kyoto. Many people 
speak of geishas as 
‘‘eats.’’ They wheedle 
you by their soft 
ways, only to turn 
and seratch you with 
sharp claws as soon 
as you cease to pour 
out your money for 
their pleasure. 

The geisha them- 
selves generally deny 
this charge. No doubt 

re is some founda- 
tina of faet in it, but 
certainly this is not 
true of all. Those 
girls of the gay life 
of the country sec 
more of the seamy 
side of existence than 
falls to the lot of the 
ordinary woman to 
know. Their feelings 
are touched and their 
sympathies are awak- 
ened more often than 
the smiling face be- 
trays. Japanese liter- 
ature contains many 
stories of the self- 
sacrifice of some gei- 
sha beauty for the 
honor or financial assistance of her lover. Nor is 
the man always the victim. Many a geisha hides 
the wound of a promise made by a devoted lover 
only to be broken, Their devotion to each other, 
or of an older girl to a younger, is often very 
touching. 

Although ‘‘geisha’’ is the term usually applied 
to the entire class of dancing and singing girls, 
there is sometimes a distinction made between the 
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Flower arrangement is one of the accomplishments. 


two. Properly speaking, ‘‘geisha’’? means dancing 


girl and is the term used in Tokyo, while ‘‘oshaku’’ 
is the term used in speaking of the girls who do the 
singing. In Kyoto, the term ‘‘geiko’’ is used in- 
stead of ‘geisha’? and ‘‘maiko’’ instead of ‘‘osha- 
ku.’’ The office of the Geisha Guild is known as 
<emban, and the messengers of the Kemban are 
called hakoya. The hakoya calls for the girl at 
the geisha house in which she lives and escorts her 
to her place of appointment. Tle carries her sami- 
sen for her and it is 
customary for the 
guest to include a tip 
for the hakoya when 
he begins the distri- 
bution of largesse 
which follows a geisha 
dinner, 

It is often asked, 
“What becomes of 
the geisha after they 
are too old to dance ?”’ 
A few, as was sug- 
gested, get married 
and leave the profes- 
sion. Others manage 
to save enough money 
to become themselves 
mistresses of a geisha 
house. Others, again, 
spend their old age in 
teaching the younger 
girls, And a few 
whose voices are con- 
sidered unusually 
good, continue in the 
profession as singers, 
or accompanists. A 
number of — geishas 
marry professional 
wrestlers, and lead an 
irregular sort of exis- 
tence, following the 
“sporting”? life com- 
mon to certain classes 
in all countries. A 
few retire to the coun- 
try, to their old home, 
after they have passed 
the time when they 
ean earn a living in 
the profession. 

Those who are fa- 
miliar with Japanese 
customs easily recognize a geisha even though she 
be dressed as a ‘‘lady or a daughter.’’ There is an 
air about her that a Japanese woman of no other 
class possesses, an indefinable manner of confidence, 
of reliance upon herself, together very often, with 
a touch of vulgarity. Her dress, although of the 
finest material, is usually much gayer than the 
average woman’s. Her appointments, her combs 
and pins, her rings and her little vanity cases are 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ADMIRAL BARON KATO 
NEW PREMIER OF JAPAN 


By Yamato IcHimasut 
Secretary to Admiral Baron Kato during Peace Conference 


HE new Prime Minister of Japan is Tomosabura 
Kato, one of the ‘Big Three’’ at the recent Con- 
ference in Washington. He is an Admiral and he 
is a Baron. He is not a politician and has no 
party connections, A few days ago he was ap- 
pointed to form a Cabinet, and the Cabinet he 
has just completed is ¢ netly aristocratic if judged by 
its personnel,—all this in “constitutional” Japan. What 
does this signify? 

The past decade saw an intense 
struggle between bureaucracy and 
democracy in Japan. In Decem- 
ber 1912, General Katsura formed 
his third Cabinet but it was short- 
lived. His famous nikopon (win- 
with-smile) policy was no longer 
able to stand against the rising 
tide of democracy, and thus died 
ingloriously the last of militarist- 
cabinets. At least, it was 
thought. But his successor was a 
sailor-statesman, Admiral Count 
Yamamoto. A militarist again! 
Not exactly. In Japan, curious as 
it may seem, sailors are not politi- 
cally put in the same category as 
soldiers. Unlike the Military 
Staff, the Naval Staff has never 
taken an active interest in polities. 
Politically a navalist is not a mi 
tarist according to the current 
popular notion, and there is some- 
thing valid in this distinction. 
Still Yamamoto was without party 
connections, and it was this fact 
coupled with others which brought 
about a speedy downfall of his 
Cabinet. Then arose veteran 
Count Okuma, the nominal head 
of the Kenseikai, the Constitutional Party. Count Okuma, 
it may be noted, had been out of office since the 90's of 
the last century, and had been a consistent critic of 
bureaucratic Cabinets. Under the circumstances, the peo- 
ple expected Okuma to put an end to the government of 
bureaucrats. However, in the end the Okuma Cabinet 
proved to be another militarist administration. The in- 
famous ‘‘twenty-one demands’’ on China was an epoch- 
making diplomatic blunder of that famous democrat. The 
popular agitation became more than a surface current and 
he had to step out of office. Japan was in sore need of a 
liberal leader with vision, and sought for such but in vain. 
The Governor-General of Chosen, General Terauchi, was 
recalled and was appointed the Prime Minister. It was a 
severe blow to democrat-idealists. The situation was made 
worse by the defiant attitude of Terauchi towards the Par- 
liament, which is supposed to represent the popular voice. 
The successful Chosen Governor-General was unable to 
grasp the altered political ideal of Japan. So he, too, 
fell, leaving behind him nothing but a more intense hatred 
of bureaucracy and militarism in the mind of the nation. 
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Premier Tomosabura Kato. 
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It was at this juncture that Hara came into power. Hara 
was the head of the Seiyukai. Moreover, he was an un- 
titled man, and the first of the kind to occupy the position 
of the Minister-President of constitutional Japan. He was 
haled in as a Commoner-Premier. One cannot as yet 
properly appraise the work of this Commoner. But un- 
like his predecessors he was able to hold his own for more 
than three years and had there not occurred the folly of a 
demented youth, which cost the 
Premier’s life, we might still see 
Hara in power, He died last No- 
vember. Viscount Takahashi was 
appointed the Prime Minister, but 
the nation was conscious that the 
new Premier would not remain 
long in power. That anticipation 
came but too true. 

As to who was to succeed Taka- 
hashi naturally became a question 
of deep interest. It was too ob- 
vious that the Seiyukai was in no 
position to form another Cabinet. 
Neither the opposition party, Ken- 
seikai, headed by Viscount Kato, 
commended confidence and influ- 
ence to step into office. Therein 
the bureaucrats saw their chance. 
The nation stood between the devil 
and the deep sea. The anchu- 











hiyaku (invisible activities) of 
these three elements must have 
been of unusual interest. The 


Seiyukai must have done every- 
thing in its power to prevent the 
rise of the Kenseikai, and vice- 
versa, But neither was partien- 
larly anxious to see the restora- 
tion of bureaucrats to power. 
These triangular struggles cannot 
yet be analyzed. But the Imperial choice fell upon Ad- 
miral Baron Kato, and an aristocratic Cabinet is now in 
existence. This sketch account of the history of the Cab- 
inets during the last decade is given to make more plain 
what is to follow. 

Baron Kato became Minister of the Navy in the Okuma 
Cabinet formed in 1914 and continued as such until he 
became the Premier only a few days ago. This single fact 
indicates that Kato has been accepted as the most capable 
administrator of the Japanese Navy. But at the same 
time, no one ever entertained the idea that he was one day 
to become the Prime Minister, especially in view of what 
has been said. The political history of Japan during the 
past decade was decidedly against such an idea, even if 
Kato possessed all the qualities necessary for the position, 
since he is a naval officer and is not a politician, As a 
matter of fact, the veteran officer was never known as a 
statesman and still less his statesmanship to steer the ship 
of state. Politically he was an unknown character. And 
thus when he was appointed to head the Japanese Delega- 
tion to the Washington Conference, skepticism was not 
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concealed, due probably to his obscurity,—even to the 
ever-alert Journalistic circle of Japan. 

The Washington Conference was one grand opportunity 
for Kato to prove his worth as a statesman in a broad sense 
of the word. It was there, too, that rumors began to run 
that Kato might become the head of state. Washington 
quickly discovered Kato. From a naval officer he emerged 
a statesman, and the Imperial choice was doubtless de- 
termined by that discovery. A study of Kato as he ap- 
peared at Washington may, therefore, aid in throwing 
some light upon what he might do as the Prime Minister 
of Japan. But let us first learn how he impressed Ameri- 
cans. 

The physical appearance of the Admiral is described 
as follows by an American writer: ‘‘The best known among 
them (Japanese) to Americans is Kato, Admiral and Min- 
ister of the Japanese Navy. His features are startlingly 
gaunt; his body frail as a youth not yet arrived at ma- 
turity ; his sea-tanned complexion darker than that of most 
Japanese. Though short in stature, he has an abnormally 
large head, sheltering a brain able to cope with Occidental 
diplomacy. He speaks no English beyond, ‘I thank you.’ ”’ 
Kato as a statesman is depicted as follows by another 
writer: ‘‘Baron Kato * * * was the Clemenceau of the 
Conference. In spite of not speaking English, in spite of 
not being the nominal head of the Japanese Delegation, 
in spite of being a naval officer in a political conference, 
he made himself Japan’s chief representative. Ile was the 
hardest fighter; his was the strongest will in the Big Three. 
He is the embodiment of that inflexible nationalism which 
Clemenceau made the chief obstacle to Wilson at Paris and 
which lay in the way of Ilughes’s more complete success 
at Washington. If Japan finds herself morally isolated in 
the future, it will be because she committed her case to a 
hard fighter given to saying little and yielding little. He 
has not Clemenceau’s political skill, nor his fieree aggres- 
siveness. He does not know the West as the Frenchman 
did. Given different conditions, that bony face and those 
narrow eyes might have dominated the Conference. His 
was a stubborn defensive.’’ From another writer we have 
the following: ‘‘I think, even if you knew nothing about 
Japan’s desire for the status quo in Asia, you might have 
guessed it when you looked at Admiral Baron Kato. There 
is something about him more expressive of the status quo 
than I have ever seen in any other man. To many in the 
Conference gallery it was Admiral Kato who seemed to 
represent Japan. Through him spoke the Empire. He 
was its credo. I did not share this feeling. It seemed to 
me not Admiral Kato, who most faithfully mirrored the 
Japan of 1922, but that genial leader of the delegation, 
Prince Iyesato Tokugawa. Admiral Kato is too coherent, 
too perfectly aimed at one objective. What little I know 
of modern Japan is not like that. It 1s diversified, self- 
contradictory—advaneing in uneven stages through sev- 
eral different generations. ’’ 

The same author pictures Kato giving interviews to 
newspaper men as follows: ‘‘Day after day, in Washing- 
ton, Admiral Kato parried the attacks of the newspaper 
men with the best good-nature and a finality that was 
chilling. He understands English, but uses an interpreter. 
Hearing each question twice, he has twice the time to 
phrase an answer. It is a bit unsportsmanlike. In any 
newspaper sprint I have ever witnessed, Admiral Kato 
is quite capable of giving odds, and in no need of taking 
them. A wisp of a man, with eyebrows perpetually signal- 
ing a surprise which he must seldom have experienced, he 
would face fifty eager correspondents and reply pains- 
takingly to a hundred questions, without answering one 
of them.’’ There is another picture of Kato similarly 
occupied, which is as follows: “‘In one of these rooms (in 
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the New Navy Building) some thirty newspaper men sit 
about a makeshift table of identical cheap varnished desks 
pushed together. Blinding, charmless lights. Nothing on 
the walls. The crowd, like a classroom, waits for its pro- 
fessor. Here he is: Admiral Baron Kato. The crowd 
rises. The Admiral, in faint but friendly English, wishes 
them a Happy New Year. ‘The same to you, Admiral, and 
we are glad you have recovered from your illness.’ Busi- 
ness begins. The Admiral does not conduct this in Eng- 
lish, but through an interpreter with a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. Behind the Admiral sits, sly, amused and rotund, 
Mr. Debuchi, who handles his delegation’s publicity. 
While the interpreter translates the first harmless ques- 
tions, there is time to notice Admiral Kato’s long, delicate 
nose, his thin, motionless hands, the blinking, tired eyes, 
with eyebrows in a perfect semi-circle as if raised in a 
perpetual frown. His slight figure sits sideways, looks at 
nothing in particular, seems aged, absent, infinitely weary 
and patient, yet unconscious of being either. ‘Has Japan 
ever given Seminov any financial support?’ The answer 
comes second-hand: ‘In the past money has been given to 
Seminov, but this should not be interpreted as assistance. 
It was given by the last Cabinet when the Bolsheviki were 
not so strong as they are now, to stabilize Seminov.’ 
‘How much was it?’ ‘All I remember is that it was very 
little.’ ‘What money was appropriated?’ ‘There was no 


appropriation. Every nation has such a fund at its dis- 
posal. It was not furnished by parliamentary process.’ 


‘* While some of the questions which follow hot upon these 
are being translated, Mr. Debuchi leans forward for a few 
words with the Admiral. Ile listens, his expression does 
not change from one of distant, patient endurance, he 
turns back again. Dozens of questions. Then as the cor- 
respondents are beginning to serape back the varnished 
chairs, the interpreter halts them. ‘The Admiral wishes 
me to say that as it might lead to misunderstanding, he 
thinks it will be more satisfactory to omit what he said 
about the money given to Seminov. It is a thing of the 
past.’ ‘Then we are to take what he said as withdrawn 
—-cancelled?’ ‘Yes.’ In newspaper language Admiral 
Kato spilled the beans, was tipped off, and then killed the 
only news of the afternoon. Yet he has not changed his 
expression of weary calm.’’ 

All of these quotations are from the pens of experienced 
American journalists and therefore men well qualified to 
judge other men. Yet not one of these seems to succeed 
in truly portraying the man they tried to picture. There 
is something lacking in each description that leaves the 
picture of Kato distorted as a poor caricature, and the 
failure is probably due to too liberal a use of their im- 
aginative powers. None took the trouble of making a 
inicroscopie examination of their object with scientific im- 
partiality. Nevertheless, the writer does not desire to 
criticize any of the authors quoted since the Japanese 
naval aides who are supposedly very close to the Admiral, 
themselves told the writer again and again that Admiral 
Kato was little known even among the naval men of 
Japan. Some of them said: ‘‘The Admiral is unknow- 
able, or at least he is a very hard man to understand. Ie 
is so silent. Taciturnity 1s his chief characteristic.’’ And 
the Admiral himself told the writer that he did not like 
to ‘‘talk.’’ Kato seems to think that silence is a desirable 
quality in a naval officer. Eloquence finds no value in the 
life of sailors and eloquent sailors are rare.. Admiral 
de Bon of France is an exception, and Kato was not much 
impressed by de Bon’s eloquence. Nevertheless Kato can 
talk and did talk whenever he felt like talking. 

At any rate, though the writer met Baron Kato for the 
first time at Washington, it did not take him more than 
three days to know the silent Admiral. One hundred 
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days’ close association with the Baron did not necessitate 
any modification of his judgment formed on the third day. 
Kato is perfectly understandable because above all he is 
so distinctly human, and human mind ean easily fathom 
another human man. At least, such is the writer’s own 
conclusion. Physically Admiral Kato is too delicately 
built and is not attractive, but this defect is largely ob- 
literated by his masculine personality, not devoid of cer- 
tain charms. Could he express himself fluently in English, 
he would be even a *“‘mixer’’ in American society. One 
writer accuses Kato ‘‘a bit unsportsmanlike’’ on the 
ground that the Admiral concealed his knowledge of Eng- 
lish. That is entirely unjust because he does not under- 
stand English when speken. Ile is not so small a man to 
teke advantage in the manner accused. As a matter of 
fact, he tried his best to express himself in English when- 
ever he was able to do so. Once he even read a short 
speech at a small banquet given in honor of American 
naval officers, and then he told the writer afterward that 
the Americans were kind enough to pretend as if they 
understood what he was trying to say. He does not under- 
stand spoken English and still less can he express his 
thoughts in English. But Kato has a rare ability to 
express himself clearly in a language familiar to hin. 
That makes him all the more sensitive not to rely upon 
an unfamiliar language, for a clear mind like his fully 
appreciates that imperfect expression might make him 
ludicrous. Not only does the Admiral possess a clear 
mind but a mind which works with surprising celerity, as 
was clearly attested by his well-formulated rephes to the 
rapid-fire-gun questions in the press interviews. Added 
to these mental qualities his inflexible facial expression, 
which is partly due to his professional training based on 
the Bushido ideal, makes him appear **cold’’ and emotion- 
less. But Kato wept when the sad news of ILlara’s assas- 
sination reached him. Onee he sang a popular song to 
entertain the naval officers. Ife acted towards the writer 
as his own father would. When the Conference ended the 
Admiral gave the writer a beautiful watch and chain, say- 
ing: ‘‘I went to a shop and selected them myself and so 
please wear them as a slight token of my gratitude to 
you.’’ Is he not human? 

But the qualities that made him one of the Big Three at 
the Washington Conference were his power of vision and 
his power of determination. So far, no writer, whether 
native or foreign, has shown appreciation of the peculiar 
role which Admiral Kato had to play at the recent gather- 
ing. The reduction of naval armaments meant more to 
Kato than cither to Balfour or Ilughes. Kato 1s not only 
a naval officer but the father of Japan’s present navy. It 
was through his effort as Minister of the Navy that 
Japan’s naval fleet attained the present strength in the 
midst of great difficulties, financial and otherwise. But 
when the American Government approached the Japanese 
Government on the question of naval limitation Kato 
showed no hesitancy. He who saw the danger of a weak 
navy was able to see a greater danger of competitive naval 
construction from national and international points of 
view. He expressed his readiness to join other powers to 
reduce naval armaments. But in so doing he never dreamed 
of the fateful appointment which soon befell him. When 
he was asked to head the Japanese delegation to the Arms 
Conference, it meant to Kato that he was to apply his ax 
to the very object of his own construction. There was an 
element of tragedy in the appointment, and Kato was un- 
able to reconcile himself to the task in which he was to act 
as the leader in the proposed work of destruction. He had 
to go through mental agonies unknown to either Balfour 
or Hughes, who had no part in building their respective 
navies. The late Premier Hara knew this, but he could 
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think of no other man than Kato. Kato himself soon 
realized that no other man could successfully carry out 
the wish of the Premier, which was the wish of his nation 
as well as of the world at rae, and accepted the appoint- 
ment. What does this show ? 

Kato entered the Conference with a definite plan of 
limiting armaments, but which conflicted with that of 
ITughes in one respect, namely, over the ratio of capital 
ships. The American plan proposed the ratio of 5-0-3 for 
America, Great Britain and Japan. But Japan wanted 
3!%, instead of 3. The difference means nothing to the 
greneral publie, and it became impatient with Japan’s fail- 
ure to swallow the whole of the Ameriean proposals. But 
no international conference proceeds that way. The 
negotiations which resulted in an agreement among the 
three powers consumed no less than five weeks. During the 
period one saw Kato at his best. Day after day he met 
Balfour and ITughes, and day after day he listened to his 
naval experts. Ilis compromising effort was two-fold: he 
had to compromise with the British and American dele- 
gates and he had to compromise with his experts. He said 
to his experts: ‘‘Is that what you must have to do, but 
don’t you realize that what you propose to do will break 
up the Conferenee?’’ It 1s easy to destroy but I must 
make Japan responsible to render the Conference a failure. 
That would be ealamitous to the nation and to the world.’’ 
Ile was not always thus calm and patient and he thun- 
dered, ‘‘I appreciate your honesty and sincerity, but you 
lack vision. You are unreasonable as a child, and your 
statement is logical. Talk sense.’’ Enough evidences 
were given in those conferences between Kato and his 
experts that he alone was able to sueeessfully carry out 
the work of the Arms Conference so far as the Japanese 
delegation was coneerned., 

To Balfour and Hughes, Kato proposed to aeeept the 
American ratio on two conditions, namely: the Mitsu was 
not to he scrapped and the status quo was to be maintained 
on the certain Pacifie fortifications. On these bases an 
avreement was finally reached among the three great naval 
powers. Curious enough, the naval experts of Japan soon 
reconciled themselves to the above agreement. By this 
time Kato began to be looked upon as a statesman. 

But for him a series of troubles began to present them- 
selves. This Government did not wish to have the Japa- 
nese islands proper included within the seope of the four- 
power treaty. This demand appeared as a trivial matter to 
IKato, but to satisfy the Foreign Affairs Advisory Couneil 
he patiently undertook this disagreeable task and sue- 
eceded in bringing about a supplementary treaty exclud- 
ing the islands proper. But the worst was yet to come. 
When the naval treaty was about to be drafted, Kato re- 
ceived instructions to have two islands (included in the 
provisional agreement) exeluded from among those forti- 
fed islands in which the status quo was to be maintained. 
Ile found himself in a most impossible position. The de- 
mand must have appeared to him wholly unreasonable, as 
it surely did to others. For the first time, one could see 
the lack of clearness in Kato’s expression. The writer 
called his attention to that more than onee, and he 
gracefully admitted it. But he said, ‘‘It would be very 
easy for me to resign and thus save myself, but that would 
not save the nation. Japan must not invite isolation. I 
know who are behind this demand and I must not make 
them enemies, for that will make the work of the Confer- 
ence meaningless. What would you do if you were in my 
position?’’ Poor Admiral Kato, he never was so dis- 
couraged. He did not want to appear ridiculous before 
his foreign colleagues, some of whom were ready to take 
advantage of his plight. But by tact and patience he was 

(Continued on page 52) 


ust a regular young fellow, simple and unaffected, yet bearing himself with the inherent dignity of his posi- 
tion,” was the way one man who saw much of the Prince of Wales during his stay in Japan, described him. This 
seemed to be the general consensus of opinion among all who had the pleasure of seeing and mecting him. During 
the stay at Kobe, he was the guest at the ball given at the Oriental Hotel, which was the only affair of the sort 
given in a hotel in Japan, all others being held in private villas, palaces and clubs. It was a magnificent affair and 
apparently greatly enjoyed by the Prince, who complimented Kent Clark, manager, on the affair and was particu- 
larly pleased with the “jazz band” to which he danced every dance. The royal visitor is shown in the above photo- 
graph, standing at the elevator entrance, after leaving the ballroom. The decoration, partly concealed by the lapel 
of his coat, is the Imperial Chrysanthemum, the highest order in Japan. 
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Spanning the deep canyons, smothered in tropical verdure, at a height of hundreds of fect, the trestles and 
bridges of the railroad add much to the scenes reeled off before the eve from the train on this remarkable railroad. 
Foaming torrents rage far beneath the rails and the mountain sides are covered with the rich green of the luxuriant 
forests. The car in the photograph is that of the general manager,—a motor car with wheels that fit the rails and 
make traveling along this road swift and comfortable for that official. 
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A MARVELOUS RAILWAY 


By L. W. vE Vis-NortTOoN 


NE hundred thousand dollars per mile for 
vonstruction work on a railway on a little 
grease spot in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean !—that’s absolute nonsense and I 
don’t believe a word of it.”’ 


This was the reply made by a well- 
known railroad man to a statement of a fellow 
vuest at a luncheon in New York. And indeed it 
would seem rather an extravagant price to pay 
for a railroad on a small tropical island thousands 
of miles away from nowhere. 


But the statement was perfectly true: the rail- 
road exists and readers of JAPAN may like to hear 
something about it. 


The IHamakua coast branch of the system owned 
and operated by the Hawaii Consolidated Railway, 
Limited, on the island of Hawaii in Mid Pacifie 1s 
probably one of the most spectacular railroads in 
the world from the scenic point of view. And it 
is a literal fact that many of its sections cost con- 
siderably more than a hundred thousand dollars 
per mile. 


For this remarkable road for mile after mile is 
literally carved out of the sheer face of the beetling 
ocean cliffs and runs upon a ledge so narrow that 
the passengers, if they feel so inelined, may lean 
out of the windows and drop stones directly into 
the blue waters of the deep Pacifie immediately 
below. The making of these seetlons was an ex- 
tremely costly job, as well as a most remarkable 
feat of engineering. But it is in the flying leaps 
over terrific gulches filled with the luxuriant foliage 
of the tropics that the marvelous skill of Amer- 
ican railroad engineers is best exemplified. For 
the train hurtles across these same gulehes upon 
a spidery framework of steel that rears itself 
sometimes more than two hundred feet above the 
hottom of the gulch below. 


Look at the illustration of the general manager's 
private track ear at rest upon one of these bridges. 
It is truly a delightful experience to go over this 
section of the line in this manner. The ear is a 
fine Cadillac automobile to which flanged wheels 
have been fitted. It is of course perfectly simple 
in operation, but the brakes are connected to what 
was once the steering wheel and which now oper- 
ates them. When the machine is running the 
driver naturally sits at the steering wheel and in- 
stinetively steers round all the curves, being con- 
siderably puzzled at the consequent slowing down 
and the stopping of the ear. But once he gets used 
to it everything is all right and he ean sit up and 
enjoy the scenery to his heart’s content. 

Many people may wonder why it was considered 
worth while to spend an enormous amount of 
money upon this thirty-three mile section of the 
line. The answer is found in the fact that for 
about thirty out of these thirty-three miles the line 
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traverses what 1s probably one of the richest agri- 
cultural sections in the whole world: the great 
ITamakua coast sugar cane belt. It is hardly neces- 
sary to give any further Justification for the cost 
of building this line, 

It is rather an astonishing line, too, in other 
ways, for the casual visitor who hears that the 
Island of Ilawaii contains about all that is left of 
the old native life of the Islands is prepared to find 
that the grass house predominates and that the 
famous railroad is simply a little jerk-water line 
leading from nowhere in particular to about the 
same place. 

Imagine his astonishment, therefore, when he 
comes down the gangplank of his trans-ocean 
steamer onto the wide, electrically operated, con- 
erete wharf at [lilo and finds awaiting him a train 
made up of handsome observation ears with regula- 
tion brasswork on their platforms, thick carpets 
and lounge chairs. And he will be further aston- 
ished when he enters these cars to find that thev 
are lined throughout with the glorious koa wood, 
indigenous to the Hawatnan Islands and one of the 
handsomest and most exquisitely grained woods in 
the world. He will be further astonished when he 
is told by the eourteous, liveried econduetor that 
these cars were all built by the railroad in the shops 
at [Tilo. 

He 1s to find later on that the daintiest of luneh- 
eons Will be served during the journey, and that 
with rare .taet it will be produeed while the train 
is resting at the outward terminus and there is 
nothing of particular interest to see or do. 

The entire Journey 1s a succession of amazing 
land and seascapes. <As the train winds along on 
its narrow roadbed, carved out of the cliff hun- 
dreds of fect above the sea, he will get marvelous 
vistas of the precipitous coast line with its multi- 
eclored precipices against which a turquoise and 
emerald sea breaks in glittering caseades of sun- 
Heeked foam. ITfeadland after headland, clothed 
with the riotous foliage of the tropics, guarding 
fairylike little bays, each with its cluster of cocoanut 
palms and native huts, sueceed one another in an 
ever changing panorama of delight. 

At other times the train almost comes to rest 
upon one of the many spectacular bridges and he 
looks down upon the tops of the tall cocoanut palms 
far below and allows his eve to travel upwards 
through the lovely gorges to the ever present, snow 
eapped heights of mighty Mauna Kea, 14.000 feet 
above him. 

Ifis train dives through deep euts adorned with 
flowery creepers, it flashes out of the vivid sunlight 
into the darkness of tunnels, and it comes to rest 
now and then at tiny wayside stations, apparently 
of no importance at all, but whose shipments of 
sugar amount to many millions of dollars every 


year. (Continued on next page) 
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There are some hair-raising curves on this 

It does not seem possible sometimes that the train 
can negotiate them, and for some reason or othe 
they always seem to occur at the highest points of 
the line. But the roadbed and rolling stock are 
always maintained at the peak of efficiency and no 
expense whatever is spared to ensure the safety 
and comfort of the passengers. One may even 
look down from one particularly dizzy corner upon 
the ancient village of Laupahoehoe and see its in- 
habitants scuttling around like ants far below 
without feeling the least bit nervous. The view of 
Laupahoehoe, here given, also gives an indication 
on the cliff in the background of one of the many 
tremendous grades that have to be overcome on 
this remarkable journey. Laupahoehoe is a sweet 
and peaceful little place, dreaming of a somewhat 
grewsome past and quite content with the part it 
has played in life. A few years ago the Inter- 
Island steamers used to anchor about half a mile 
off shore and send their boats in to a little sheltered 
cove. In those days Laupahoehoe was justified 
therefore in calling itself a port, though it has not 
that exeuse today, 











But there lives in the village a man with the true 
booster spirit to whom Laupahoehoe has been some- 
what kind. He, and possibly he alone, has visions 
of a great future for the place, notwithstanding the 
fact that Hilo, a few miles away, has a magnificent 
harbor and has spent upwards of three millions of 
dollars for a breakwater to protect it. Such a trifle 
as that, however, nothing daunts this splendid type 
of booster. 

I stood with him on the beach one ev gz at 
sundown, The sky to the west was ablaze with such 
a sunset as is only seen in the tropics. There was 
not a breath of wind, the cocoanut palms under 
which we stood were fast asleep, the only sounds 
were those of the laughter of little children and 
the murmuring of the wavelets on the shore, It 
was as pastoral as one could well imagine and the 
peace of it was sinking into my soul. 

I was roused from my reverie by a hand laid 
upon my shoulder and the voice of my booster 
friend in my ear. ‘*What do you know about 
that?’ he said, ‘‘Isn’t is real swell? Say friend, 
do you realize that you are looking at the future 
Liverpcol of the Pacific?’ 








Between the blue of the ocean and the green of the island shore the 
tumbling surf draws a line of gleaming white. 
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OVER AND AROUND MT. FUJI 
(Continued from page 16) 

hama. This was a broad, flat bottomed sampan propelled 
by the long secull oar so familiar to all travelers to Japan, 
swung to and fro with monotonous regularity by two half 
grown boys, for the hour and a half consumed in the 
passage. Kawaguchi lies at an elevation of 2,700 feet and 
is the largest of the eight lakes on Fuji’s slope and, being 
ten miles in cireumference, it 1s surrounded by wooded 
hills and on three sides and through the deep cut between 
them at the south, one of the finest views of the moun- 
tain could be seen. Not only does it rear its lofty head 
into the sky, but because of the position of the lake a 
perfect reflection of the peak is mirrored in the smooth 
water making one of the loveliest of views. 

Leaving the boat at Nagahama we walked through the 
village and into the hills. A short distance from it we 
came to the crest of the pass called Tortuizaka Pass on one 
side of which lay the lake we had just crossed and on the 
other Lake Nisha-no-uwmi toward which we were bound. 
We went down the path, well worn by thousands of pil- 
grims’ feet, at a swinging gait, to the cluster of houses 
where another boat was engaged to take us across to 
Nemba, a hamlet on the opposite side. During the hour’s 
ride no trace of Fuji is seen as the lake is shut off from 
it by the high, wooded hills on all sides. As we disem- 
barked from the boat and turned our eyes upward a vision 
of Fuji, calm and majestic, stood revealed with such start- 
ling distinctness as to take the breath away. 

To Shojt was six miles along a winding path that led 
through the forest groves of trees averaging about twenty 
feet high, larches and firs, with here and there huge 
blocks of lava forming mounds and hillocks among the 
trees to remind that once this peaceful and lovely region 
was devastated by the molten rock and ashes. The way 
extended along the hillside and finally divided, the nght 
hand path going to Shoji and the other to Motosu village, 
on the lake. Lake Shoji, though the smallest, is one of 
the prettiest of all the lakes—shaped lke a Japanese 
gourd. It 1s shallow and abounds in waterfowl and be- 
cause of its shelter by the hills affords excellent skating in 
the winter time. On the tall cliff overlooking the lake was 
the Shoji Hotel, highly popular with all foreign visitors. 

This was built and for many years operated by one 
Hoshino, an Irishman who came to this place many years 
ago and was so enamoured with it that he bought a home, 
took to himself a Japanese name and a Japanese wife and 
lived here until his death. It was operated by his widow, 
Mrs. Hoshino, who kept it up to the standard set by the 
founder who knew what foreigners demanded of a good 
hotel and it is one of the popular “foreign’”’ style hotels. 

Arrived at the hotel, we divested ourselves of boots and 
heavy clothes, slipped into clean and cool kimono and geta 
(slippers) and rested up before tiffin, not the least pleas- 
ant part of the rest being a Jong swim in the cool shadowy 
waters of the lake below the hostelry. We spent the 
afternoon doing various things, hiking up to the top of 
the hill behind the hotel from which a matchless panorama 
of the five lakes, of the noble mountain in the afternoon 
haze, and farther on to the right a thin line of silver that 
we were told was the rapids of the Fuji river down which 
we were to slip tomorrow. There was an interesting ice 
cave nearby, filled with stalactites and other odd forma- 
tions, and at other places, steam jets and lava fissures. We 
had tea on the veranda overlooking the lake, and after 
dinner sat and watched the sun set and the night come 
brooding over the hills blotting out Fuji with its enfolding 
darkness and studding the lake with the brilliants of the 
stars in the deep sapphire sky. 

When we awoke the next morning the sun was stream- 
ing through the windows and there, as if to weleome us 


and the day, stood the glorious mountain fairly filling up 
the whole window of our room. It was a wonderful sight 
that lasted only for a few brief minutes, when the storm 
clouds gathered and the peak was lost to sight in the rain 
and mist. The shower was but a short one and after our 
breakfast we set out through the fresh washed air of the 
morning to Tambara. 

Skirting the shores of Lake Motosu, which hes some 
200 feet below the path on the hillsides, we made good 
progress over the Waruwyama pass. The scenery was fine, 
the road varied in character and running up and down 
the ridges affording many charming spots that cried for 
reproduction on the camera’s plate. Passing through 
Tambara we pushed on to Yokaichiba, which is on the 
river bank, where we made arrangements for a boat to 
take us down the stream. The boat was the long, narrow 
and extremely flexible type of river craft so much in use 
on the swift flowing streams of Japan and was manned 
by three men. One stood at the bow with a long pole to 
ward against rocks, one stood a little forward of amid- 
ships, and the other managed the sweep that served as a 
rudder—his was the most difficult and strenuous part of 
the work. 

It took an hour to run the six miles between Yokaichiba 
and Hakii where we stofped for a few moments. There 
was an interesting temple near here, at the base of- Mt. 
Minobu, but we did not delay to visit it. From Hak to 
Iwabuchi, the station on the main line of the railway 
where we planned to catch the train for Yokohama, took 
five hours and an exciting five hours it was. The current 
was swift, the river narrow and crooked and filled with 
rocks that seem set there for the express purpose of ob- 
structing progress. Formerly, they told us, it was impass- 
able until the engineers blasted out many of the larger 
boulders and opened a way for craft such as ours, thus 
adding another artery of transportation for the use of the 
country people. Borne on the torrent of the flood, the 
boat skimmed along, the man at the bow easing it off the 
rocks, the man at the stern using all his skill to keep it in 
the channel. Twice we slipped over cascades where the 
rocky bottom of the river scraped the planks beneath our 
feet, and once we tipped dangerously as the bowman’s 
pole slipped off a rock and allowed us to crash onto it. 
Beyond these two near-accidents the trip was exciting but 
of no danger and we arrived at Iwabuchi in time to catch 
the afternoon train back to the city, arriving at the Grand 
Hotel about three hours later. 


As we sat about the table after dinner and the coffee 
and liquers came on Clark said, ‘‘Let’s send Yamaguchi 
a telegram and thank him for his suggestion. He certain- 
ly planned out a dandy trip for us and deserves our 
thanks.’’ 

As he spoke Yamaguchi himself appeared in the door- 
way and sighted us. ‘‘I just motored in,’’ he said, ‘‘It’s 
only three hours from Fujiya Hotel by motor over a good 
road and I thought I’d look you up. Tell me about the 
trip. Did you enjoy it?’’ 





WHO IS THE GEISHA? 
(Continued from page 27) 
all of a brighter hue. She is always well groomed, her 
hair in perfect order and the liquid powder on face and 
neck laid on with a more generous touch. One main dis- 
tinction in dress, even street dress, is that she wears her 
kimono pulled lower in the back of the neck, more away 
from the elaborate coiffure. Withal, though she may be a 
trifle ‘‘flashy,’’ she is generally good to look upon. 


All geisha do not belong to the same class—there are 
classes in this field as in all others in Japan. Rural beauties 
partake of the rusticity of their surroundings, and while 
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they may be gayer than their nearby sisters, they are not 
to be considered in the same rank with the more ace 
plished girls of the cities. Even there, the classes are di 
ferent and a ‘‘high-class’’ geisha shines with considerably 
more luster than her more humble fellow-worker. 

Those of the larger cities, such as Kyoto, Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya and Niigata are known to possess unique distine- 
tions. The girls of Kyoto are looked upon as the most 
artistically dressed in all Japan. Their kimonos are long 
and the trains of the skirts are heavily padded. They 
excel in comeliness and grace. The geisha of the neighbor- 
ing city of Osaka, on the other hand, are noted for the 
simplicity of their costumes—a simplicity of elegance. 
The geisha of the capital are considered as the most repre- 
sentative of all. They combine all the graces and beauty 
of all geisha, Their spirit is compared to the spirit of the 
samurai, proud and independent, yet courteous to all. 
Their faces may not be as beautiful as the geisha of 
Nagoya or Kyoto, but in their accomplishments they excel 
all others, 

Some of the most famous of all the geisha are those who 
take part in the Miyako Odori, given each year during the 
first week of April in Kyoto. More than usual care is 
given to the training of the girls for this performance, and 
people come from all over the Empire t o witness it. Per- 
haps five different dances are given each day, each dance 
being performed by a different set of dancers and mu: 
cians. The chorus with samisen consists of ten singe: 
called jikata; the orchestra with the taiko and the tsuzumi 
(both a kind of drum) are also ten; and the dancers with 
their gorgeous costumes and waving fans are thirty-two 
in number, thus making a total of fifty-two persons on the 
stage at the same time. Some of the subjects of the dances 
are: ‘‘Firefly Hunting on the Banks of the River Mita- 
rashi,’’ ‘‘The New Year’s Snow,’’ ‘‘The Willow Among 
the Cherry Blossoms at the Gate of Sujaku,”’ ete. These 
dances are performances to which the public is admitted 
by ticket, differing in prices according to the class. T 
theatre where they are held is known as the Kabure: 
or theatre for dancing and singing. 









































Generally the geisha are called to appear at private 
parties, and the arrangements are made through the 
restaurant at which the feast is held. Geisha can be en- 
gaged to come to private homes where the host entertains 
his friends at a garden party or some other such entertain- 
ment. Then the arrangements are made directly through 
the Geisha Guild. Geishas are present as entertainers or 
waitresses at most public functions of a social nature, as 
when the Mayor of Yokohama entertains the officers and 
men of visiting warships of foreign nations, or any similar 
function, They are, in fact, the high lights of the country, 
the trained and accomplished entertainers of the nation. 
Few foreigners but fall immediately under the spell of the 
geisha’s charm, although they may not understand a word 
she says. 

There is, unquestionably, the dark side of the geisha 
system. Many young men have been completely ruined at 
the beginnings of their careers by the unscrupulousness of 
the geisha with whom they may at the time consider them- 
selves to be in love. Many crimes are committed for the 
sake of procuring enough money to enable the man to 
spend more time in the company of his favorite dancing- 
girl. Geisha feasts are always expensive affairs and the 
custom of giving this kind of entertainment often forces a 
man, otherwise inclined, to live much beyond his means. 
It is a system, however, so firmly grafted into the social 
life of the country that until some kind of a substitute can 
be found, it will continue to flourish, with all its good and 
its evil influences, 
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SPEAKING FOR OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 22) 

Aceording to cable advices from Tokyo, the Cabinet 
selected by the new Premier has been officially confirmed 
by the Prince Regent. It contains, besides Baron Kato, 
who in addition to the burdens of Premiership, retains his 
portfolio as Minister of the Navy, two other peers, who 
were members of the Takahashi Cabinet. These are Vic- 
count Y. Uchida, now Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Enkiechi Oki, Minister of Railways: 

The new Cabinet is as follows: Tomosaburo Kato, 
Premier and Minister of the Navy; Viscount Yasuya 
Uuchida, Foreign Affairs; Rentaro Mizuno, Minister of 
Home Affairs; Otohik Ichiki, Minister of Finance; Hanzo 
Yamanashi, Minister of the Army; EBikichi Kamada, Min- 
ister of Education; Keijiro Okano, Minister of Justice; 
Rentaro Arai, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; 
Viscount Toshisada Maeda, Minister of Communications; 
Enkiechi Oki, Minister of Railways. 


Of these, Mizuno was Civil Administrator of Korea; 
was Vice-Minister of Finanee from 1916 to 1918. Yama- 
nashi formerly was Minister of the Army. Kamada is 
president of Keio University, a member of the House of 
Peers and member of the Higher Education Couneil. 
Okano is a judge of the Court of Administrative Justice. 
Arai has held many posts in the finance administration. 


‘‘Is Japan going to carry out her agreements made at 
the Washington Conference?’’ Baron Kato was asked 
sguarely at a recent function in Tokyo. ‘‘She is,’’ the 
Minister replied, ‘‘and more than that, she will earry it 
out in its spirit as well as the letter of it.’’ 

‘‘Are you going to increase your auxiliary vessels, now 
that the big ships are to go, under the agreement ?’’ he 
was then asked. ‘‘ Absolutely not,’’ was his answer. 


——- 
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San Francisco’ s 
Newest and Most Popular 
Hotel 


WHITCOMB 


The Whitcomb Hotel appeals 
to the traveler of discriminat- 
ing taste—easily accessible— 
with a most excellent cuisine. 
The congenial, hospitable at- 
mosphere of the Whitcomb 
helps to make each day a 
happy one during your visit. 


A garage service in connection 
with the Hotel safeguards your 
car and renders it instantly 
available. 


LUNCHEON 


—at the Whitcomb refreshes 
you for the duties and pleas- 
ures of the afternoon. 


DINNER 


—at the Whitcomb comes as 
the happy culmination of an 
enjoyable day. 


ROOF GARDEN 


Dancing every Saturday Even- 
ing. This delightful place may 
also be reserved for private 
dancing parties. 


Rates $2.50 per day 
and upward 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 


Market Street at Civic Center 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


D. M. LINNARD ERNEST DRURY 
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WITH THE TRAVELERS 


Going to Buenos Aires 

After spending twelve years at 
Shanghai, China, where he has been 
the Far Eastern manager of the 
United States Steel Produets Com- 
pany, J. Gallagher arrived in San 
Francisco on the Korea Maru, en 
route to Buenos Aires, where he will 
take charge of the affairs of the com- 
pany he represents. 

Mrs. Gallagher, who before’ her 
marriage was Miss Muriel Steele, one 
of California’s most beautiful women, 
sister of Mrs. Thomas H. Williams, 
accompanied her husband to San 
Francisco, where they expect to re- 
main several days before leaving for 
their new home. 

Business in Japan and China is far 
from good, Gallagher said, and he 
predicted that there was no immed- 
late prospect of a change for the 
better. 

Root Arrives Here 

Arriving on the Korea Maru was 
Ii. F. Root, former San Francisco 
newspaper man, now a_ prominent 
member of the foreign ecolony in 
Yokohama. Root before leaving San 
Francisco was a member of the Call 
staff. Mrs. Root has been visiting in 
the States for some time, and after a 
short business trip to the East Root. 
accompanied by his wife, will return 
to China, where he is interested in 
various enterprises. 


Well-known Travelers 


Brigadier General D. M. Watt. re- 
tired, who is taking a trip to his old 
home from India. After a_ several 
months’ visit in this country he will 
return to India, where he has spent 
many years. Bishop Alexander Ber- 
lioz, Roman Catholic Bishop of Hako- 
date, Japan, here on business; P. M. 
Starnes of Chicago, American timber 
man and vice president of two of the 
leading lumber companies, who has 
been in China and Japan for several 
weeks on business and_ pleasure. 
Starnes says he was favorably im- 
pressed with the potential resources 
of the Orient and gave it as his be- 
hef that Japan is well on the road to 
recovering from the depression fol- 
lowing the war. The Orient, he said. 
Offers an excellent market for Amer- 
lean goods. 


Honeymooners Arrive 

Returning from a honeymoon trip 
which brought them under the gun- 
fire of revolutionists in two conti- 
nents, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Smart of 
New York were on the steamer Tenyo 
Maru. 

Their baptism of fire was received 
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in Egypt when they had a glimpse of 
British Tommies and Egyptians in 
the independence riots in which scores 
of natives were slain. 

In Peking they were caught with 
many other white foreigners between 
the advancing armies of Chang and 
Wu Pei Fu. 

Fears were entertained for the 
safety of the white people in the be- 
leaguered city until General Fu em- 
ployed his historie ruse. 

Firecrackers were set off in oil cans 
with a noise lke machine gun fire. 
The enemy fled and the battle was 
won without great bloodshed, whieh 
might have involved intervention by 
the powers. 

The honeymoon trail led through 
Paris, Germany, Italy, Balkan States. 
Northern Afriea, India, China and 
Japan. 

Smart is the son of BE. F. Smart, a 
wealthy manufacturer of New York. 
The young couple were married in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in January, 
1921, before a fashionable throng. 

As she stepped on United States 
soil again yesterday, the pretty bride 
lcoked somewhat mischievously at the 
sun-tanned young husband and _ re- 
marked : 

‘“We'’ve seen fighting enough for 
an entire married lifetime!”’ 

Interesting Passengers 


One of the most interesting pas- 
sengers on the Siberia Maru was Dan 
Lamade, the founder of Grit, one 
of the original family weeklies that 
comes out of the Middle West. He 
introduced this paper about forty 
years ago and has built it up to a 
circulation of nearly half a million. 
Peter B. Kyne has often remarked 
that Grit accepted his first story 
and that the paper was well named 
for doing so. 

Among the other notables aboard 
were two Cook’s agents, who have 
been around the world with parties. 
They were T. S. Amodeo and Capt. 
R. A. Bennett. The latter is D. S. O. 
on account of valiant service at the 
front. 

Mrs. George Ladd, widow of the 
late Professor Ladd of Yale, returned 
from Japan, whither she went to bury 
the cremated ashes of her husband ac- 
cording to his last request. 

There were a number of prominent 
Japanese ahoard, including Dr. H 
Miyake, professor of entomology of 
the Imperial University of Kyushu. 
on his way to Europe; Suzui Naka- 
gwa, head of a big advertising agenev 
in Japan, here to study American 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WITH THE TRAVELERS 
(Continued from page 42) 
methods, and a number of prominent 
Japanese business men. 


Sir James Reynolds, who came to 
America on the Tenyo Maru and 
stopped in San Francisco for several 
days, is on the last lap of a business 
and pleasure trip around the world. 
Sir James was accompanied by his 
son and daughter-in-law, J. R. Rey- 
nolds and wife, and his daughter, Miss 
Barbara R. Reynolds. 

Sir James is a keen observer of in- 
ternational affairs, and had_ several 
prognostications to make about condi- 
tions in the Far East. 

“There is a possibility of China 
eventually splitting into several 
parts,’’ he said, ‘‘though I don’t be- 
lieve there will be occasion for more 
than two states to be formed, the 
north and the south, These two parts 
of the country are so separated in 
language that a native from one can- 
not be understood when he ventures 
into the other part. I believe, if this 
break oceurs, Canton and Shanghai 
will be the two capitals. 

“In Japan the country is just re- 
covering from a severe economic 
transition due to the war. Of all the 
countries in the Far East, Japan, I 
think, has been the worst hit. This 
was caused by the change in the eco- 
nomic situation in Japan just prior 
to the war. Their adoption of the 
standards of the Occident was a peril- 
ous experiment, but they will soon be 
on the road to recovery.”’ 

Sir James would not talk of condi- 
tions in England. ‘‘I really know 
nothing about England,’’ he said. ‘‘T 
have been on this trip for five months 
and the news I have received has al- 
ways been old.’’ During his trip Sir 
James has visited all the principal 
countries of Europe and the large 
ports of the East on the route from 
the Suez Canal to Japan. 























PHILIPPINE MISSION ARRIVES 
ON TENYO MARU 

The Philippine independence mi: 
sion, comprising twenty-one members, 
arrived in San Francisco from Manila 
on the steamer Tenyo Maru en route 
to Washington. 

Manuel L. Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Senate, and Sergio Os: 
mena, speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, headed the delegation, The 
were granted an audience with 
ent Harding on June 16. In- 
cluding the two presiding officers, the 
mission was made up of six Senators. 
nine Representatives and one hon- 
orary member, the secretary of the 
interior. All of the political parties 
in the Philippines were represented in 
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the mission. This party was the sec- 
ond independence mission and, ac- 
cording to President Quezon, carried 
instructions from the Filipino people 
to work for the immediate and abso- 
lute independence of the Philippine 
islands. 
Crowd at Pier 

A large crowd of Filipinos was at 
the pier when the vessel berthed to 
welcome the mission and cheered Que- 
zon and his party as they landed. 

The freedom of the port was af- 
forded the delegation by the Customs 
officers. Quezon was accompanied by 
his wife and their two small children. 

Speaking of the mission, Quezon 
said: 

“In 1916 the American people, 
through their constitutional repre- 
sentatives, the Congress of the United 
States, solemnly promised in the Jones 
law, the organic act of the Philip- 
pines, to recognize the independence 
of the Philippines as soon as a stable 
government could be established in 
the country. The people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands have abundantly dem- 
onstrated their capacity to set up and 
maintain a stable government; in fact 
such a government has been estab- 
lished by the Filipino people and has 
been in operation for several years. 

Obligations Fulfilled 

“The Filipino people have thus 
more than sufficiently fulfilled the sole 
condition pr t.to the recognition 
of independence. — The 
ple confidently hope that 
America will no longer delay the per- 








formance of her own part of the 
agreement between the two coun- 
tries.”’ 


Quezon and Osmena were lined up 
with a strong propaganda movement 
mn of the Amer- 
to include the 
Nor did they wish the 
government-owned — rail- 





Philippine 
roads to be sold to private companies. 

Quezon said that extension of the 
coastwise law would be detrimental to 
the trade of the Philippines. 









The mission included : 
Mr. Quezon, president of the Phil- 
ippine Senate, president of the Na 





tionalist Liberal Party, formerly 
dent commissioner in United States 
and chairman of the mission on be- 
half of the Senate. 

Sergio Osmena, speaker 
House of Representatives, president 
of the Nation y, and chair 
man of the mission on behalf of the 
House of Representatives. 

Pedro Abad Santos, member House 
of Representatives, and member 
second Philippine independence mis- 
sion. 
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unnecessarily expensive luxury. The Stewart, is 
known favorably in the Orient, the Antipodes, the 
Hawaiian Islands and to the Tourist. Inthe *nter 
theatre and retail dis 
transferring to all parts of 
meets all trains and steamers. 
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TIMES SQUARE 
At Broadway, 44th to 45th Streets— 
the center of New York’s social and 
business activities. In close prox- 
imity to all railway terminals. 


European Plan 
$3.50 a day and upward 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


Headquarters of 
Javan Soctery or New Yore 


FRED'K A. MUSCHENHEIM 


JAPAN 
INVITES YOU 


} HE lovely land of cherry 

blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silk and 
potterymakers; of quaint 
age old customs, of gor- 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
day the WORLD'S MOST 
FASCINATING VACA- 
TION LAND. 


Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
to insure proper service to 
visitors, includes leading 
hotels. 





“JAPAN,” a handy guide book sent free 
om request of Secretary Japan Hotel Asso- 
ciation, Japan Tourist Bureau, Central Sta- 
tion, Tokyo; or $51 Market St., San Fran- 
sisee, or Tramhe Burean, Dept, of Railways, 

. oF at any ofice of Toyo Kisse 
Eaune, or Thomas’ Cook & 











Dr. Antonio G. Sison, professor 
College of Medicine and Surgery, 
University of the Philippines, and 
technical adviser second Philippine 
independence mission. 

Dr. Justo Lukban, former mayor 
city of Manila, and technical adviser 
second Philippine independence mis- 
sion. 

Members Prominent 

Arsenio N. Luz, private secretary 
to Mr. Quezon, formerly editor of 
El Ideal, Manila, and commercial 
agent of the Philippine government in 
New York; permanent director gen- 
eral of the Philippine carnival, and 
technical adviser second Philippine 
independence mission. 


Siamese Minister Returns 

Bringing tidings of extensive indus- 
trial development in Siam, Ambassa- 
dor Praba P. Karavongse, who has 
led the diplomatic delegation of his 
country at Washington, D. C., since 
1914, returned on the steamer Tenyo 
Maru after a ten months’ visit in his 
native land. 

Although educated in England. 
himself, the Siamese king is said to 
be partial to American schools and 
colleges for the boys of his country. 
Of the 450 boys to be sent here to 
school thirty are to prepare for en- 
trance to Stanford University and a 
like number for the University 
California. 

“Siam is rapidly overcoming its re- 
pugnance for things Occidental. To- 
day we have a wonderful em of 
railways which completely link far 
away points with the capital,’’ Kara- 
vonga said. He added: 

“Although we are suffering from 
the business depression which has 
struck the rest of the world we are in 
a position to see a wonderful era of 
development in prospect during the 
next few years.’” 

Karavongse declared that rumors of 
an impending world trip of King 
Rama were unfounded. 

“He has been anxious for some 
time to visit America and Europe 
but is waiting for conditions to re- 
turn to normal on the continent be- 
fore he leaves Siam,’’ the diplomat 
declared. 

Arrangements for an added num 
ber of Siamese students to complete 
their education in the United States 
have been made, Karavongse said. 

During the ambassador’s absence 
Phra Sankapitch has been charge 
d’affaires. Williard, 10, son of Kara- 
vongse, returned with his father. 
The boy will re-enter a Washington 
preparatory school. 
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A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world, 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


Pershing Square.Vew York 
The World Centre of Great Hotels 


Broadway 
at 73rd St. 
Edw. M. 
Tierney, V. P. 
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Tiny Characer Sketches of 


GREAT AMERICAN 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
There are no competitive aspirants for 
- its prestige. It is unique. 
HOTEL McALPIN ; 
A fifteen million dollar hotel without wie 
ostentation ——_______— Ree 
Hotel McAlpin 
HOTEL WOODSTOCK 


The rendezvous of gentlefolk who appre- 
ciate the best. 


THE MARTINIQUE 


Moderately priced—yet offering every 
- hotel comfort and advantage 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


After the first visit Philadelphia suggests 
only one hotel—the Bellevue-Stratford. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW WILLARD 


The preferred stopping place of experi- 
enced world travelers.-— 


ACH one of these hotels is at 

the important center of its 
city—and a center of importance 
in itself. Great in comforts and 
hospitality; exact in equipment 
and management; and striving, 
always, to be more attractive to 
its guests. 


New Willard Hotel 
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Bulletin, Japan Society of Boston 


Cyrus E; Dallin. Pres. | Miss Jemie M. Sherwood, Seey 
. Thos. Van Ness, D. D. Mrs. J, Malcolm Forbes 
!, Courtenay Crocker, Vice-Pres. 





HE Governing Board of the 

Japan Society of Boston 

wishes to call to the attention 

Eee) of members of the Society the 

BEB) rollowing editorial which ap- 

(88888) peared in the columns of the 
New York Times on May 13, 1922: 
Friendly Relations With Japan 

It was not merely an official tribute 
that President Harding paid the 
Japanese delegates to the Washington 
Conference in the message which he 
sent, through the State Department, 
to the America-Japan Society on the 
occasion of the dinner at Tokyo in 
honor of Prince Tokugawa, Admiral 
Baron Kato, Ambassador Shidehara 
and their colleagues. The Japanese 
delegates acquitted themselves hand- 
somely at Washington and enhanced 
the prestige of their country. They 
had made thorough preparation to dis- 
cuss the articles of the agenda. They 
brought with them a well-informed 
staff of specialist Feeling them- 
selves suspected of Oriental dissimula- 
tion to gain their ends, they disarmed 
criticism by frankness and by modera- 
tion, There was a dignity in their de- 
meanor that commanded respect. 

No delegation showed more tact 
than the Japanese, and their courtesy 
was proof against misapprehension. 
It was their custom not to commit 
themselves without notice that Tokyo 
had been consulted. At all times they 
were scrupulous to be understood, and 
when they took a position, as when 
they made a stand for the warship 
Mutsu, they were ready to agree to 
compensations. In short, the ability 
and discretion of the Japanese were 
a revelation to their crit So it is 
just as well as courteous that Secre- 
tary Hughes should have said for the 
President in the message to the Amer- 
ica-Japan Society which was honoring 
Prince Tokugawa and his associates : 

“Highly appreciative of the great 
interest taken by these gentlemen in 
the success of the Conference, the 
President would wish that he be per- 
mitted to share in the oceasion by 
making through me his own acknowl- 
edgment of their sympathetic co- 
operation and of the considerate and 
accommodating spirit with which they 
participated in the many difficult 
questions confronting the Confer- 
ence.’” 

Previous to the Washington Confer- 
ence, talk of an entente cordiale with 
Japan would have had a ring of in- 
sincerity, but the spirit and the suc- 
cess of that historie meeting have 
(Continued on page 52) 
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BULLETIN, JAPAN SOCIETY of BOSTON 


(Continued from page 49) 
brought about an improvement in the 
relations of the two nations. What 
could be finer as contributing to the 
increasing good-will than the invita- 
tion of Admiral Uriu of the Japanese 
Navy to his fellow-member of the class 
of 1881 at the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy to visit Japan this summer as 
guests of the Japanese Government at 
a reunion in Tokio? Twenty-four of 
the Admiral’s classmates will sail 
from Hampton Roads on May 20, and 
with them will go Secretary Denby, 
detailed to the pleasant duty by Pres- 
ident Harding. 











ADMIRAL KATO, NEW PREMIER 
OF JAPAN 

(Continued from page 30) 
able to win both his opponents at 
home and his colleagues at the Confer- 
ence, and produced Article XIX of 
the Naval Treaty. That article tested 
Kato’s ability to the maximum. These 
few facts are here mentioned to show 
his ability to handle men, but above 
all his vision and determination. For 
a naval officer, untrained in the art of 
diplomacy and _ politics, Kato im- 
presses those who know him as a states- 
many of remarkable ability. 

The personnel of his Cabinet shows 
that the selection of the Ministers is 
not alone based upon their individual 
ability but also upon th political 
connections. Uchida, Ok 
nashi are of the former 
zuno is made the Home Minister. 
has been a v successful civil ad- 
ministrator in Chosen. The new Jus- 
tice Minister Okano is a distinguished 
judge. Kamada, the president of 
Keio University, is the Education 
Minister. These men belong to the 
same group in the House of Peers. 
Ichirai, Arai, Maeda and Oki belong 
to another powerful group in the same 
House. The Lower House is not rep- 
resented in the new Cabinet. It is an 
aristocratic Cabinet pure and simple. 
But it should be noted that the House 
of Peers has been the stumbling-block 
for many a Cabinet, and in particular 
for the Hara Cabinet. Before Kato 
selected his colleagues, he had secured 
the unconditional support of the 
yukai, which still enjoys the ma- 
jority in the House. Thus it is clear 
that the new Cabinet was organized 
witha view to winning the Upper House. 

Thus despite the journalistic criti- 
cism that the new Cabinet is contrary 
to the present-d political tendency, 
from a broad point of view one is 
tempted to say in spite of his own 
hostile feeling against the Cabinet, 
that Kato might prove after all the 
Premier that Japan needs. His an- 
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nounced policy embraces so far three 
important items: a general budget re- 
duction, a military armament limita- 
tion and enforcement of the Washing- 
ton treaties. All of these are needed. 
Though not without a feeling of doubt 
as to the ultimate success of the Kato 
Cabinet, the writer, for one, is willing 
to be reconciled to it for he is hopeful 
that the new Premier is a broad- 
minded statesman. 
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nd Hydraulic Packings, Square 

Klinger Reflex Gau. 

linghorn Metal, 


U.S. Navy Condenser Cord, Ds 


Bar Packing. 


+ SAKAI COMPANY 


(UOKI FISH CO. MARKET) 


SHIP CHANDLERS & PROVISIONS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


1684 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Louis T. Snow and Co. 
Wholesale Grocers and Exporters 


NOW 
ERVES 
HIPS 


235-237 Front St. 
San Francisco 


Marine Electric Company 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


Armature Winding, Supplies and Repairs 
Marine Generators, Search Lights, ete. 


195 Fremont St. San Francisco, Cal. 








HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





Facilitating Trade and Travel 
Abroad... . 


RADE and travel in foreign countries is greatly facilitated 
through the accurate and helpful service of our Foreign 


Exchange Department. 


The facilities of this department include the financing of 
exports to all parts of the world, and from all parts of the 
world to this country. 

Every financial convenience and safeguard for the traveler 


is offered through this department. Travelers’ Checks, Letters 
of Credit, and assistance in securing passports and arranging 


D 6 TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the : aaa 
Northwest USA. 


Cable Address: “LADD” 
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WHEN bile aaa hs KODAK PICTURES 
n an 
\Album or on Anything 





Do it with No paste 


with needed 


if you are troubled 


Nausea or 
Headache while traveling on Train, 
Trolley, Motor, etc., use MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY, the one preventive 
of Nausea, and used by travelers the 
world over. 

Contains no habit-forming drugs. 

For sale at all leading drug stores. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO, Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 


a 
Quick — Easy — Artistic 
10c Buys 100 in U. S. A. 
15c Buys 100 in Other Lands. 
Order them through your photo supply 
dealer or write us direct. 
ENGEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. J-G, 4711-17 North Clark Street 
Chicago, U. S. A 












Wells 
7 Fargo 


I ente-Vors) 








‘Travelers 


A bank with particular facilities for 
serving the traveler can be of service to 
you In many ways during your sojourn in 
America, whether your trip be one of 
business or pleasure. 

Therefore, we suggest that as soon as 
vou reach San Francisco you call and per- 
mit us to make your acquaintance. 

Courteous attention and helpful service 
mean much to the stranger. You will be 
accorded them here. 


San Francisco’s oldest bank Affording 
World Wide Service. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $L1,000,000 


Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank 


of San Francisco 
“Since 1852” 







Market at Montgomery 
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Voyage Rivals “Movie’’ Thriller 

Outside of a dozen narrow escapes 
from earthquake, fire, flood, pestilence, 
murder and other forms of sudden 
death, including revolutions, upris- 
ings and the lke, J. A. Junker and 
Dietrich Lamade, passengers on the 
Siberia Maru, Just had a nice, quiet 
trip around the world. 


Being on their last lap. and close 
to home, they kept their fingers 
crossed during a visit of several days 
in San Francisco. During the last 
year they’ve ‘‘seen an’ done it all.’’ 


Junker, who is a retired leather 
manufacturer of Pittsburg, and La- 
made, editor of an Eastern publica- 
tion, are old friends. Last October 
they met in the lobby of the Waldorf 
in New York. Junker was just back 
from South Africa and Lamade was 
fresh from Europe. 


‘‘Let’s take a trip around the 
world.’’ They canceled their hotel 
reservations, packed a few things in 
bags and were off for a trip over the 
World War battlefields that finally 
landed them in the Mediterranean. 
and later in Egypt. 


Here is the tale of their adventures 
and narrow escapes over the world, 
learned by newspaper men when the 
Siberia Maru docked : 


They landed in Egypt to witness 
the native uprising for independence 
and saw considerable rioting. 


In India they were just in time for 
the arrival of the Prinee of Wales and 
the Ghandi revolution. 


After running across unrest 1n sev- 
eral other Mohammedan countries, 
they escaped miraculously from in- 
stant death under the heels of a run- 
away team in Batavia. 

Shortly afterward they missed by 
a few minutes a boat that went down 
with fifty passengers aboard on the 
Irawaddy river, in Burmah. 


When they arrived at Shanghai two 
Koreans ran amuck as the vessel 
docked and fired three shots at the 
Japanese general, Tanaka. One of the 
shots killed Mrs. William K. Snyder. 
who was walking down the gangplank 
just ahead of the two travelers. 

They arrived in Peking just in time 
to flee from the invading northern 
army in the recent siege of the Chi- 
nese capital. 

They were late in arriving at Naga- 
saki, Japan, and just missed the fire 
that destroyed the Imperial Hotel. 

They decided they had had enough 
of adventuring for a time, so boarded 
the Siberia Maru for safer lands 
closer to home and fireside. 


Across the Pacific 
Along the Pathway 


of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest steam- 
ship company operating between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Japan and the Orient. It 
maintains fast and frequent service across 
the Pacific, following the ‘Pathway of the 
Sun” along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voyages 
in the world, as it carries the passenger 
through smooth semi-tropic water and the 
balmy days and nights which permit of life 
in the open air on the broad decks nearly 
every hour of the voyage—a fact to be con- 
sidered by travelers in selecting the route 
for their Trans-Pacific voyage. 


The steamers of this line are of the most 
advanced types, having been built especially 
for this service with every device for the 
safety, comfort and pleasure of passengers. 
The present fleet of the North American 
line consists of the following: 


8. 8. “Tarvo Marv”—Newest addition to 
the North American fleet, is engined with 
twin screw reciprocal engines, 21 knots 
speed, displacement 22,000 tons, gross 14,508 
tons,” Carries 415 first cabin passengers. 

8.8. “‘Smyo Marv’—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons, gross 13,039 tons. 

8.8. “Teyvo Maru’—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons, gross 13,308 tons. 

8.'S. “Sperta Marv”—Twin screw, 18 
knots ‘speed, displacement 20,000 tons, 
gross 11,795 tons. 

8. 8. “Korea Marv”—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons, gross 
11,810 tons. 

8. S. “Persia Marv’’—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons, gross 
4681 tons. 


S. S. TAIYO MARU 
This steamer was formerly the German 
liner ‘Cap Finisterre,” built for. service 
between Hamburg and Buenos Aires. It 
was allocated to Japan, by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris and by that govera- 
ment alloted to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for 
ration under the new name of Taiyo 
aru. It has accommodations for the 
largest number of passengers of all classes 
of any steamer, in the San Francisco-Orient 
trade. Being designed especially for se’ 
in the tropics, Taiyo Maru is unusually well 
equipped for the pleasure of passengers, with 
wide, cool and comfortable decks, numerous 
large public rooms, elevator and other 
features including a'tiled open air Roman 
plunge, on the top deck. 


S. S. Tenyo Maru—Shinyo Maru 


The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are sister 
ships of 22,000 tons displacement. They are 
driven by triple screw turbine engineswhich 
account for an utter absence of vibration and 

~ can attain a speed of twenty-one knots per 
hour. These ships are as finely equipped in 
every detail as the best first-class hotels on 
shore, and leave nothing to be desired in 
service or table. Eight turns around the 
promenade deck measures a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and promen- 
ade. The table is unsurpassed. 


S. S. Korea Maru—Siberia Maru 


The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru are 
somewhat smaller than the above men- 
tioned, being of 20,000 tons displacement and 


(Continued on page 56) 
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M. J. B. Corree 


VACUUM PACKED IN TINS 


Remains Fresh Indefinitely— 
SUITABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 


Zzpure 


ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


First in Quality. Unsurpassed in Flavor. The Most Econom- 
ical Coffee. More Cupsio the Pound. Every Can Guaranteed 


M. J. BRANDENSTEIN & Co. 


655 THIRD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO. Limitep 


: Used: At; ABC Fitth Edition: 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 4 Second Esl 


MANIFESTO HONGKONG HONGHONG Ecce. a ae alos; 


‘and Watkins 
Dock OWNERS, SHIP BUILDERS, MARINE AND LAND ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS. 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS FORGE MASTERS, ELECTRICIANS: 





“f Z 4 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 8. S. Shinyo Maru in the Hongkong and Whampoa Dry Dock at Hongkong. 


Please Address Enquiries to the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. Sc., M. I. N. A. 
Kowloon Docks, Hongkong. Head Office, Kowloon. Town Office, Queen's Bldg. 


The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company 
Of HONGKONG, Limited 
Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 


General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong. 
ENGINEERS BOILER MAKERS REPAIRERS 
BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS 
DRY DOCK, 787 x 88 FEET DEPTH, 34%, FEET 


SLIPWAYS CAPABLE OF TAKING STEAMERS UP TO: 
No. 1, 2700 TONS; No. 2, 2000 TONS; No. 3, 2000 TONS 


The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 55) 


are driven by twin screw engines. They 
were built expecially for the Trans-Pacific 
trade, with unusually broad decks and 
perfect ventilation and are exceptionally 
comfortable. 


S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons displace- 
ment and is popular. 
Its passenger accommodations are amid- 
ships, all rooms being afforded plenty of 
All rooms are com- 


light and ventilation. 


fortable. 


San Francisco-Portland-Japan Service 
Another passenger and freight service is 


Arrive 
STEAMERS | iesve | Sam Francisce} Henelule 
(1922) (1922) 

Tenyo Maru Arrive an. 9 a.m 
Leave | Jan. 3 p.m 7 9 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Jan. 19 p.m 
Leave | Jan. 13 p.m.| * 19 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Jan. 30 a.m 
Leave | Jan. 24p.m./ * 30 p.m 
Persia Maru Arrive Feb. 18 p.m 
Leave | Feb. ll p.m.| * 19 a.m 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Feb. 27 a.m 
Leave | Feb. 21 p.m.] ‘* 27 p.m 
Siberia Maru Arrive Mar. 16 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 10p.m./| * 16 p.m 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Mar. 24 a.m 
Leave | Mar. 18p.m./ * 24 p.m 
Korea Maru Arrive Apr. 7a.m 
Leave | Apr. 1p.m . 7 p.m 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Apr. 19 a.m. 
Leave | Apr. 13 p.m 19 p.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive May 12 a.m. 
Leave | May 5p.m . 12 p.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Mar. 17 a.m. 
Leave | May llp.m.| ‘ 17 p.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive June 6 a.m. 
Leave | May 3lp.m.| * 6 p.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive June 18 a.m. 
: Leave | June 12 p.m.{ * 18 p.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive June 26 a.m. 
Leave | June 20p.m./ * 26 p.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive July 11 a.m. 
Leave | July 5pm . 11 p.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive July 29 a.m. 
Leave | July 22p.m./ * 29 p.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Aug. 4 a.m. 
Leave | July 29p.m.| * 4 p.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Aug. 21 a.m. 
Leave | Aug. 15 p.m.| * 21 p.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Sept. 1 a.m. 
Leave | Aug. 26p.m.]| * 1 p.m. 
Korea Maru Arrive Sept. 12 a.m. 
Leave | Sept. 6 p.m ? 12 p.m. 
Shinyo Maru Arrive Sept. 27 a.m. 
Leave | Sept. 21 p.m : 29 p.m. 
Persia Maru Arrive Oct. 13 a.m. 
Leave | Oct. 6p.m : 13 p.m. 
Taiyo Maru Arrive Oct. 23 a.m. 
Leave | Oct. 17 p.m.| * 23 p.m. 
Siberia Maru Arrive Nov. 6 a.m. 
Leave | Oct. 31 p.m.| * 6 p.m. 
Tenyo Maru Arrive Nov. 16 a.m. 
Leave | Nov. 10p.m./ * 16 p.m. 


maintained between Japan and Portland 
Oregon, via San Francisco eastbound, and 
from Portland to the Orient direct west- 
bound with sailings practically every 
month. 

In addition to these liners a number of 
freighters are also operated on the North 
American line, giving a freight service 
extending from San Francisco to Singapore, 
by way of Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

Another freight service is from Singapore 
to Havana, Cuba, by way of Japan, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, New 
Havana. 

On these lines vessels of the standard 8,800 
deadweight ton type are used, which are 


hina 
rleans an 


designed particularly for this trade. These 
at present are 
CuHoro Maru Koro Maru 
Rervo Maru MeErro Maru 
Haro Maru KaisHo Maru 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


In connection with the  trans-Pacific 
service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steamers from 
Hongkong to Valparaiso (South America), 
via Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore., San Pedro (Los 
Angeles), Salina Cruz, Balboa (Ancon) 
Callao, Arica and Iquiqui. This is one of 


SAILING SCHEDULE—TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 





WESTWARD TO THE ORIENT 


Yokohama 


NOTE.—The dates of departure, as above given, are sometimes changed through unavoidable circumstances. 


their ports of embarkation the exact date of departure. 
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Kebe Nagasaki Dairen Shanghai Manila Hongkong 
(1922) 
Jan. 20 a.m./| Jan. 24am.| Jan. 26p.m.{__........ Jan. 2am. | ........ Feb. 1 a.m. 
23 a.m . 25 p.m " 7 p.m. 29 p.m. 
Jan. 30a.m.| Feb. 3a.m./| Feb. 5pm./__........ Feb. 8 a.m Feb. 12 a.m Feb. 15 a.m. 
Feb. 2 a.m : 4 p.m : 6 p.m 8 p.m : 13 p.m 
Feb. 10 a.m.j} Feb. 14a.m./ Feb. 16p.m.|_........ Feb. 19 a.m. | Feb. 23 a.m. | Feb. 26 a.m. 
' 13 a.m , 15 p.m : 17 p.m 19 p.m z 24 p.m 
Mar. 4a.m.; Mar. 8p.m.j__........ Mar. 12 p.m./]_........ | wee eeeee Mar. 17 a.m. 
. 7 a.m - 9 p.m ? 13 a.m. 
Mar. 10 a.m. {| Mar. 14a.m.| Mar. 16p.m./__........ Mar. 19 a.m 
. 13 a.m : 15 p.m Wpm.}  ........ . I9-pims |) scesewsn Mar. 22 a.m. 
Mar. 27 a.m. | Mar. 31 a.m Apr. 4a.m./ Apr. 7 a.m 
° 30 a.m./ Apr. Ip.m.|__........ : 5 p.m : 7pm. |] _—........ Apr. 10 a.m. 
Apr. 4a.m./| Apr. 8a.m.| Apr. 10 p.m Apr. 13 a.m. | Apr. 17 a.m 
? 7 a.m ? 9 p.m ? Ilp.m.| —........ : 13 p.m ? 18 p.m. | Apr. 20 a.m. 
Apr. 18 a.m.| Apr. 22 a.m.| A 2% p.m Apr. 27 a.m 
. 21 a.m ” 23 p.m a 25 p.m./  ........ . gee: a) eer ee Apr. 30 a.m. 
Apr. 30 a.m.| May 4a.m.| May 6pm May 9a.m. | May 13 a.m 
ay 3am ° 5p.m.| “ 7pm.| ........ . 9p.m _ 14 p.m. | May 16a.m. 
May 25 a.m.; May 28 p.m. June 1 p.m. 
: 27 a.m . 29 p.m./| _........ . 20.) 3 cisvvess, | Sovaser June 6 a.m. 
May 28a.m./ June lam./| June 3 p.m. June 6a.m. | June 10 am 
. 31 a.m . 2p.m.| * 4pm./ ........ 6 p.m ll p.m. {| June 13 a.m. 
June 17 a.m. | June 21 a.m. June 25 a.m./ June 28 a.m 
= 20 a.m . 22 p.m./] ........ . 26 p.m.} ° 28 p.m. | ........ June 31 a.m. 
June 29 a.m./ July 3a.m.| July 5 p.m. July 8am. | July 12am 
July 2am.| * 4 p.m "“ 6pm.{........ 8 p.m ‘13 p.m. | July 15 am. 
July 7am.| July 11 am.] July 13 p.m. July 16am. | July 20 a. 
: 10 a.m al 12 p.m , 144p.m./ ........ : 16 p.m - 21 ee July 23 a.m. 
July 22 a.m. | July 26am. | July 28 p.m. July 31am. | Aug. 4am 
. 25 a.m . 27 p.m . 29 p.m.{ = ........ : 31 p.m : 5p.m. | Aug. 7 a.m. 
Aug. 1l a.m. |] Aug. 14 p.m Aug. 18 p.m 
ss 13 a.m : 15 p.m.]/ ........ ss eS: i ns, (ec rres Aug. 23 a.m. 
Aug. 15 a.m. | Aug. 19 a.m. | Aug. 21 p.m. Aug. 24 a.m. | Aug. 28 a.m 
’ 18 a.m 2 20 p.m as rs i ’ 24 p.m : 29 p.m Aug. 31 a.m. 
Sept. l a.m. | Sept. 5 a.m Sept. 9 a.m. | Sept. 12 a.m 
. 4 a.m . Sp.mM. bf ipeciaws : 10 p.m . 12 aveaiers Sept. 15 a.m. 
Sept. 12 a.m. | Sept. 16 a.m. | Sept. 18 p.m Sept. 23 p.m. | 
| * 15 a.m : 17 p.m ° Oe oe ekeey. OL “daheeees . 24 p.m. | Sept. 26 a.m. 
Sept. 23 a.m. | Sept. 27 a.m. | Sept. 29 p.m Oct 2a.m. | Oct. 6a.m 
‘ 26 a.m : 28 p.m 30 p.m.|] ___........... . 2 p.m . 7 p.m. | Oct. 9 am. 
Oct. 8am.} Oct. 12 am./ Oct. 14p.m Oct. 17 a.m Oct. 21 a.m 
r 11 a.m . 13 p.m . 16p.m.j/ ........ . 17 p.m . 22 p.m. | Oct. 24 a.m. 
Oct. 26 a.m. |} Oct. 30 p.m Nov. 3 p.m 
5 29 a.m . 3ip.m.| —........ . SO 3 <<esvende | d4sccuen Nov. 8 a.m. 
Nov. 3a.m.{| Nov. 7a.m.| Nov. 9 p.m Nov. 12 a.m Nov. 16 a.m 
: 6 a.m : 8 p.m IVs) ecko . 12 p.m : 17 p.m. , Nov. 19 a.m. 
Nov. 17 a.m. | Nov. 21 a.m Nov. 25 a.m. | Nov. 28 a.m | 
20 a.m. | “ 26 PTR apteneds . 26 p.m 28 p.m. | ........ Dec. 1 a.m. 
Nov. 27 a.m. | Dec. 1la.m.| Dec. 3 p.m. Dec. 6 a.m 
30 a.m : 2 p.m : OM) vsicween 7 6p.m. ; —......-- Dec. 9a.m. 





Passengers should ascertain from the Company’s Agents at 


the longest regular service in operation by 
any Japanese steamship line touching Amer- 
ican ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and Japan 
ports and Southern Chile via San Francisco 
and West Coast ports of North and South 
America. Steamers call at San Pedro and 
Portland, Ore. on their outward and home- 
ward voyages to the Orient. These steamers 
are all large and modern and have saloon 
accommodations. 

S. 8S. ‘‘Anyvo Marv’’—The Anyo Maru was 
built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 
Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 


SAN FRANCISCO,JAPAN, HONGKONG LINE 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet in 
length, 58 feet in breadth, with a depth of 
38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accommo- 
dations for 40 first, 50 second, and 636 third- 
class passengers. 


S. S. ‘‘Rakvuyo Marvu’’—This is a new 
combination passenger and freight steamer 
built by the Asano Shipbuilding Company in 
Japan for the South American trade. It 
is approximately 460 feet long, 58 feet beam 
and 38 feet depth, with a gross tonnage of 
about 12,500 tons. It has accommodations 
for 46 first cabin, 51 second cabin and 616 
steerage passengers and 18 equipped with 
geared twin-screw engines. 


S. S. ‘“Ginyo Marv’’—This is a sister 
ship to the Rakuyo Maru, being practically 
the same in size and specifications. 


S. S. “Boxuro Marv’’—Same_ type 
steamer as the Ginyo Maru, being same 
size and specifications as the Rakuyo Maru. 


S. S. ‘Servo Marv’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built by 
Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. It has 
accommodations for 30 first, 40 second, and 
495 third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 


With these steamers in service, the South 
American line will be the best equipped 
steamer line in that trade. 


FOR THE YEAR 1922 








Hongkong , | 
ia Keelung | Shanghai | ODairen| | Nagasaki Kobe Shimizu 
Days 
Docking ae es ee 
10 Feb. ll p.m.| _...... Feb. 14 a.m.|/ ...... Feb. 16 a.m.|Feb. 18 a.m.| _...... 
*“ 14 p.m “17 am.| * 19 p.m. 
9 Feb. 24p.m.|...... Feb. 27 a.m.| _...... Mar. lam.j|Mar. 3am} ...... 
* 27 p.m 7 2a.m.j * 4 p.m. 
11 Mar. 9p.m.|__...... Mar. 12am.) __...... Mar. 14 a.m./Mar. 16a.m.;__...... 
* 12 p.m “18 a.m.) * 17 p.m. 
Survey 
12 Mar. 29p.m./] ...... |e ae eee Apr. 2p.m.| __...... Apr. 6am.) __...... 
- 3 a.m . 7 a.m. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 4p.m.| Apr. 6a.m.jApr. 8am.) __...... Apr. 10 a.m.jApr. 12 a.m.) __...... 
13 r 6p.m.| * 8 p.m * llam.! * 13 p.m. 
Survey 
Docking Apr. 2ipm.|] ...... Apr. 24 a.m./Apr. 26a.m.| _...... Apr. 30a.m.|__...... 
11 “ 224pm.| * 27 p.m May 1p.m. 
Survey May Ilp.m. |May 3am.jJMay 5am.) _...... May 7a.m.jMay 9am.) __....... 
11 . 3p.m.j * 5 p.m 8a.m.} * 10 p.m. 
Survey 
Docking May 13 p.m. |May 15 a.m.j/May 17am.) __...... May 19 a.m./May 21am.) __...... 
13 “ 1pm.} * 17pm “ @Mam.| * 22 p.m. 
Survey 
Docking May 29p.m. |May 3lam.jJune 2am.|__...... June 4am.jJune 6am.) ...... 
13 “ 31pm.) ° 2 p.m. ' 5 a.m.| * 7 p.m. 
Docking June 13 p.m./ ...... | we eeee June 17 p.m.|__...... June 2lam.|__...... 
7 “18 a.m * 22 a.m. 
8 June 21 p.m. [June 2 am.jJune 26 a.m.j} ...... June 27 a.m.\June 29 a.m.jJJuly 1 a.m 
‘ 23pm.| “* 25p.m * 28 a.m.) “* 30pm.) ‘* 1 p.m 
¢ July 7pm.]—...... July 10 a.m.jJuly 12 a.m.| _...... July 16a.m./July 18 a.m 
°* 10pm. * 13pm “ 17pm. * 18 p.m 
Docking July 19 p.m. |JJuly 21 a.m.jJuly 23 a.m.) ...... July 2am.jJuly 27 a.m.jJuly 29 a.m 
9 ‘ apm.) * 2pm “26 am.| * 2pm.) * 29pm 
7 July 30 p.m. |Aug. la.m.jAug. 3am. _...... Aug. 5a.m.jAug. 7 a.m.j/Aug. 9 a.m 
. lp.m.| ° 3 p.m 7 6am.) * 8p.m.| * 9 p.m 
7 Aug. 14 p.m. |Aug. 16 a.m.j|Aug. 18am] __...... Aug. 20 a.m.jAug. 22 a.m./Aug. 24 a.m 
*“ 14pm.) ° 18pm * 2lam.) ° @23pm.| °* 22pm 
6 Aug. 20 p.m./....... fw eee Sept. 2PM “avers Sept. 6a.m.)_...... 
3 a.m 7 a.m. 
Docking Sept. 9p.m. |Sept. 11 a.m.j/Sept. 13 a.m.| —...... Sept. 15 a.m. t. 17 a.m. t. 19 a.m 
9 P 11 p.m P 13 p.m P 16 a.m a 18 p.m. a 19 p.m 
Docking Sept. 23 p.m.| ...... Sept 26 a.m Sept. 28 a.m.|...... Oct. 2am. ...... 
8 26 p.m 29 p.m : 3 p.m. 
8 Oct. 4p.m. |Oct. 6a.m.jOct. Sam] ...... Oct. 10 a.m.JOct. 12 am.]__...... 
as 6p.m.| * 8 p.m * llam.| * 13 p.m. 
Docking Oct. 18 p.m. |Oct. 2am.jOct. 22am.) ...... Oct. 2%am.jOct. 2am.)|...... 
9 “ 2@p.m.}| * 22pm *“ 2am.| * 27 p.m. 
Docking Nov. 2p.m./|__...... Nov. 5a.m.|...... Nov. 7a.m.jNov. Qa.m.j|__...... 
] 5 5 p.m . 8a.m.{| * 10 p.m. 
Docking Nov. 15 p.m.{] ...... | .eeeee Nov. 19 p.m.| __...... Nov. 2a.m.|...... 
7 * 20 a.m “ %& am. 
7 Nov. 26 p.m. |Nov. 28 a.m.|/Nov. 30a.m./__...... D 2a.m.,Dec. 4a.m./|__...... 
* 2pm. °* <30p.m : 3 a.m.| “° 5 p.m. 
Dec. 8p.m.|__...... Dec. ll a.m.|Dec. 13 a.m.| __...... Dec. 17 a.m.j __...... 
“ llpm.| * M4p.m *“ 18 p.m. 
9 Dec. 18 p.m. |Dec. 20a.m.j/Dec. 22am.) __...... Dec. 24 a.m.|/Dec. 26 am.| __...... 
*“ 2p.m.| “ 22p.m *“ 2am.| ° 27 p.m. 


EASTWARD TO AMERICA 





Stay of Steamers.—The stay of steamers at intermediate 
4 to 48 hours, eastward 12 to 30 hours; N 
the requiremente of schedule may demand. 


ree 
ki 12 to 20 hours; Shanghai 12 


Google 


B 


hours; Manila 36 ho 
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Yokohama | Wenolela | San francisce) STEAMERS 
Feb. 20 p.m.|Mar. 3 p.m./Mar. 10 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
* 22 p.m.| “ 4 a. 
Mar. 5p.m.|Mar. 16 p.m.|Mar. 23p.m.| Korea Maru 
. 7 p.m. * 17 a.m. 
iMar. 18 p.m.|Mar. 29 p.m.J/Apr. 5p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
“ 2pm. °* 30 a.m. 
Apr. 8p.m.jApr. 21 p.m.|Apr. 29 p.m.| Persia Ma-u 
“ 10p.m.; ° 22 a.m. 
Apr. 14p.m./Apr. 25 p.m.j\May °%nm.| [aiyo Maru 
* 16p.m.| ° 26am. 
May 2p.m./May 13 p.m.JM.y 20 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
ss 4p.m.| ° 14 a.m. 
May 11 p.m.J/May 22p.m.jMay ° p.m.| Tenyo Mar 
“13 p.m.}| * 23 a.m. 
May 23p.m.jJJune 3 p.m.JJune 1 p.m.| Korea Maru 
*“ 22pm.) * 4 a.m. 
June 8p.m.|June 14 p.m.|June 26 ».m.| Shinyo Maru 
*“ 10pm} ° 20am. 
June 23p.m.jJJuly 6p.m.jJJuly 14 p.m.| Persia Maru 
“ 2p.m.| * 7 a.m. 
jJJuly 2a.m.jJuly 13 p.m.jJuly 20 p.m| Tatyo Maru 
. 4p.m.| ° 14 a.m. 
July 19 a.m.jJJuly 30 p.m.JAug. 6p.m.| Siberia Maru 
| * 21pm. * 31am 
jJuly 30 a.m./Aug. 10 p.m.jAug. 17 p.m.{ Tenyo Maru 
Aug. lpm. * Ilam 
Aug. 10 a.m.jAug. 21 p.m.|.Aug. 28 p.m.| Korea Maru 
| © 12pm.) * 22am 
Aug. 25 a.m Sept. 5 pm.|Sept. 12 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
* 27 p.m 6 a.m 
Sept. 8 p.m. Sept 21 p.m.|Sept. 29 p.m.| Persia Maru 
10 p.m. 22 a.m 
(Sept. 20 p.m.jOct. 1p.m.jOct. 8 p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
| “* 22pm.) * 2 a.m. 
Oct. 4p.m.JOct. 15 p.m.J/Oct. 22 p.m.| Siberia Maru 
. 6p.m.| * 16 a.m. 
Oct. 14 p.m.jOct. 25 p.m.|/Nov. 1 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
* 16p.m.| * 26 a.m. 
Oct. 28 p.m./Nov. 8 p.m.|Nov. 15 p.m.| Korea Maru 
“ 30pm. * 9 a.m. 
Nov. 11 p.m./Nov. 22 p.m.|Nov. 29 p.m.| Shinyo Maru 
* 3pm. * 28am. 
Nov. 25 p.m.|Dec. 8 p.m./Dec. 16 p.m.| Persia Maru 
* 27p.m.| * 9 a.m. 
Dec. 6p.m./D 17 p.m.|/Dec. 2% p.m.| Taiyo Maru 
7 8p.m.; *° 18 a.m. 
(1923) Pa 
Dec. 19 p.m.|Dec. 30 p.m.jJan. 6p} Siberia Maru 
°* 21pm.) * 31 a.m. | 
(1923) 
Dec. 28 p.m.jJan. 8p.m.|Jan. 15 p.m.| Tenyo Maru 
°* 30pm. “ 9 a.m. 


lis about asfollows: Honolulu 12 hours; Yokohama westward 72 hours, eastward 48 hours; Kobe westward 
urs; Dairen 12 to 36 hours. These figures are approximate and subject to change as 
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YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 
tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 
wonderful climate—unique 


in the evolution of modern 
history. 


Here you will find the East 


sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 


= SF d cordially meeting the West and the 
Old Civilization melting into the 
New. A social enigma, a political 


Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 
charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Government Rail- 
ways Bureau, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL SAPANESE AND UNDFED STATES MATL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


are KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 
in the principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 

arding rates and sailings at all times. 
The fa ll list of these representatives is given 
below, and they will glad to give any 
service in their power to tl who request 
their assistance. As these men are all reco; 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world, 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Head Office: Tokyo, General Office: Yokohama, Japan 
San Francisco Office: Toyo Kisen Building 
551 Market Street 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
oad ‘AND MEXICO 
io 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank. 
G. D. Honod! 
Rubber City 
Atlanta, Ga. 
‘American Express Co., 29 Luckie St. 
Cunard Line, 55 North Forsyth St. 
D. free Gen. Agent Southern Pacific Co., 
319 Healy Bldg. 
Baltimore, M 
‘Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 
Am. Exprees'Co., 132 West Fayette St 
‘American Travel Club, 306 N. Charles St. 
‘The Fidelity Trust Company. 
W.B. Johnson, Gen, Agent, Southern Pactfic Co., 
{oa Hartman Bide. 


Birmingham, Als 
Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
5 Woolworth Bldg. 
American Express Co., 4 No. 19th St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 167 Tremont St. 
Golpitts-Beekman Co,, 281 Washington Street. 
Colpitt’s Tourist Co., 281 Washington St. 
Wm. H, Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 











grees St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. and 17 Temple 


Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 

Am. Express Co., 43 Franklin St. 

E. S, Leavitt, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
406 Old South Bldg. 


Q 


, Google 


Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 

Walter H. Woods Co., 80 Boylston S 

8.B, St John, D-P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washington St. 
are as Weameen Enis, 8 South 


Buffalo, New York 
Am. Express Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo Trust Co. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
First National Bank. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Geamopolitan Tours Co. 611 Traction Bldg. 
American Express Co. 4ih and Race Sta, 
H. F. Kern, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Sth and Vine Sta. 
Wg Oyanon, Gen. Assets Union Pacific Co., 
704 Union Central 
FG. Burnett: GA. S4tta Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 
‘The Fifth-Third National Bank. 


Chicago, Tl. 

Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 

‘Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St. 

Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn St. 

‘Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 

Universal Marine’ Agency 142 So. Clark 

C. L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 

C1, MeFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 

35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 
‘58 East Wash St. 

JR. Moriarty, D-P. A... Santa Fe, 170 W. Jnckaon St. 
Hohl, G tern Pacific, 700 Westmin- 
ster Bldg. 

T. & 8. Tours Company, 103 West Jackson Blvd. 
‘The Harlan Tours, 202 8. State St. 


Cleveland, Ohio a 
Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square. 
The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth St., Cleve- 
land Trust Bldg. 
Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 2010 E. 9th St. 
Am. Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St. 
P-Palmateer, D’P. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bldg. 
J.H.Harper,G.A., ‘Weat'n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg. 
Calexico, Cal. 
G. O. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific. 
Denver, Colo. 
‘American Express Co., 1643 Stout St. 
sears Fie. Denver R., 8. and Tourist Agency. 
F.W. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
Denham Bldg. 
J. Bi Hall, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 304 U. S. Nat. Bank 


Bide. 
W. K. Cunidufy, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
i8th & California. 
8. Ban & Co., 2009 Larimer St. 
A.W. Parrott, 220 Equitable Bldg. 
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Des Moines, Towa 


Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co,, 200 
An Sante Fe O16 F 
F Chi 






Detroit, Mich. 
‘Cunard Line, 35 Washington Boulevard, 
a a 25 Fort St. West. 
‘Gen’ Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
“an Majestic Bldg. 
A.R, Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
U-17 Lafayette Blvd. 
F. T-Hendry, Gen. Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bl 
H. I, Scofield, G. A., 1216 Dime Savings Ban! 
MS! Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bide 
a ¥, Co.» z 
Detroit Travel Bureau, 324 Griewold St. 
Detroit Travel Bureau, 1549 Broadway. 
C. Leidich, 227 West Fort St. 
Bl Paso, Te: 
Southwestern 8. 8. Agency, Ist 
El Centro, Cal, 
Security Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
8. J. Anderson, 311 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
F.C. Hogue, G. A., Western Pacific, 26 Canon Blk. 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Highland Bark State Bank, 
Hot S} 8, Ark. 
Leon Numainville, Mo. Pac. Ticket Office. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘American Express Co., 32 South Meridian St. 
Fletcher American Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
fardy, 707 Walnut St. 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hoiel Meublebach, 
American Express Co., 1125 McGee Bt. 
LB. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Railway Exchange 
seth Rincice AGP. AY 805 Walnut St, 
Geo. Hagenbuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut 8t. 
E.C. Roxbury, G: A., West. Pac., 336 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
Los Angeles Cal. 
. L. Kreider, Pacific Elec. Building. 
American Express Co., 752 8. Broadway. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 515 S. Spring St. 
D. W. Ferguson, 751 8. Spring St 
pues S'S. Agency, Ist and Spring Streeta. 


Memphis, 
WB Wilbon, $8 North Main St. r 
LC. Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘Exchange Bldg. 
American Express Co., 124 North Court St. 
(Continued on page 61) 





Bank Bldg. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA AGENTS 
seontnites from page 59) 


ee 

G. Cla . Gen, Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
eres 

American coi Co., 366 Broadway. 

O. F. Meltzer, 405 East Water St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cunard Line, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 

Nils Nilsen, 127 S. Third St. 

American Express Co., 619 Marquette 

E. H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 125 
South Third St. 

G. F. McNeil, G. P. A., N. P. Ry. Co., 
522 Second Street. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 


Newark, N. J. 
sree) . Co., 876 Broad St. 


New York 
Toyo ison 1 Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadway. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th ice: & 245 Broadway. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
McCann's Tours, Marbridge Bldg., B'’rdw'y at 34th. 
Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th ae 
Marster's Tours, 1123 Broadw 
Gillespie, Kinports and Beard, 5g W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. 
Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 
Edwin H. Low's Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. ExpressCo., 65 Broadway, 17 West 23rd St. and 

2131 Broadway. 

International Sleeping Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
Bennett's Travel Tiuecad: 506 5th Ave. 
J. E. Courtney, G. A., Room 604, No. 209 Broadway 
eae Tours, Room 320, Knickerbocker 
Bice Tourist Company, 1476 Broadway. 
T. & S. Tours Company, 150 Fifth Ave. 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 
American Express Co., St. Charles Hotel Bldg. 
Cunard 8. 8S. Co., 205 St. Charles St. 

J. E. Lambert. St. Charles and Gravier Sts. 


sir Ariz. 
T. G. Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 


Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree's Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 


ee Utah 
B. Ke bt G. A., 318 Eecles Bleg. 
Gide! Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 
Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 
E. Nenteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
H.G. Bock, G. A., W. P. R. R. 806 W. O. W. Bide. 
W.E. Bock, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 407 S. 15th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1335 Walnut St. 
Am. Express Co., 1708 Chestnut St. 
Bartlett Tours Company, 200 So. 13th St. 
F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 
F. L. Feakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
G.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 
Frank Tourist Co., 219 South 15th St. 
Gillespie Kinports & Beard, 1115 Walnut St. 
Arnold Kats Co., 716 Walnut St. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
8. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gunsta Line, 712 Smithfield St. 
a Express Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 
erring, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
a ened of Commerce Bldg. 
John D. Carter, 5th and Liberty. 
C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg.., 
J. T. Neison, G. A., Western ‘Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 
Oregon Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. 
American Express Co., 6th ey Oak Sta. 
W.C. McBride, G. A., 415 Failing Bldg. 


Portland, Me.—Robt. W. Reford Co., Inc., 198 Middle St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
W. Ward Davies, 213 W. Washington St. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
C. G. Nikirk, 401 North Union Ave. 


Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 E. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal.— First National Bank. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 551 Market St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 621-2nd Ave. 
erican Express Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
W.H. Olin, A. G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
hae gnsakt Consolidated Ticket Office. 


sess ar es Uta 
E. A. chews, 10 South Main St. 
E. R. Jennings, G. A., Western Pacific, Judge Bldg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don. Dunann, care Pacific S. 8. Co. 
8. L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels Bldg. 
San Pedro, Cal.—H. M. Read, Agt. S. P. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
W.R. Skey, D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 


St Louis, Mo. 

Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 

Am. Express Co., 9th and Locust St. 

G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
312 N. Sixth St. 

J. L. Carney, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 
Olive St. 

E. H. Dallas, 

L. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bidg. 


Stockton, Cal.—Crabtree’ s TravelBureau. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
106 South St. 


Washington, D 
The Cunanl| Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 
American Expreas Co., 1328 F St. N. W. 
Ober’s Steamship & Tourist Agency, No. 1 Wood- 
ward Building. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 


Halifax, N.S. 
The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 
ts. 
Montreal, Que. 

Am. Express Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526 S. Catherine St., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 
St. John, N. 

he Robt. Reford Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis S. S. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line. 622 Hasting St. _ 

Thos. Cook & Son, 723 Georgia St. West. 
Winnipeg 

Cunerd Line, 270 Main St. 

Thos. Cook & Sons. 


AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
Young Building. 
Hilo................ C. Brewer & Co. 

AGENTS IN CUBA 
Havana............. R. Dussaq & Co. 
Santiago............ Desiderio Parreno 
Cienfuegos ct anaes Cardona & Co. 


AGENTS IM MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
City of Mexico...... Kato & Co. 
Salina Cruz, Mex... F.L. Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term’| 
Balboa, Panama....Panama Agencies 
Manzanillo, Mex.. 


Mollendo, Peru... ..Mollendo Agency Co. 
Montevideo, 

Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Buenos Aires, 

Argentine...... American Express Co. 
Lima, Peru......... W.R. Grace & Co. 
Callao, Peru........ W. R. Grace & Co. 
Arica, Chile........ Arica Agencies. 
Iquipue, Chile...... Nitrate Agencies. 

alparaiso, Chile...W. R. Grace & Co. 


American Express Co. 


seeder ce IN EUROPE. 
..Cunard S. S. Co. 
Am.ExpressCo.,6 Haymarket,S.W.1 
Thos. k & Sons, Ludgate Circus 
Liverpool, Shige 5 Re vere e* S. Co. 
Amsterdam, Holland, Hoyman&SchumanBookingAgcy. 
Port Said, t—Worms & Co 


AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cee aauas Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 


London, Eng.... 


alfisch Bay....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 

Luderitz............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
Cape Town......... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe oo T.), Ltd. 
Port Elizabeth...... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 

East London....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
Durban............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 

AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Adelaide........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 


MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
Brisbane........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Melbourne......... Thomas Cook & Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIlwraith, M acEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd 
Sydney............. Thomas Cook & Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 


yea pre weeeped Pekan ag i raik & Co. 
Bangkok........... ngio Siam ad eo pues 
Batavia............. The Borneo Co 

Rose Taylor & Go. ‘Lea 
Bombay............ Thomas Cook & 

Cox’s Bhicae os Ltd. 

Grindlay & Co. 
Calcutta............ Thomas Cook & Son. 


Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
Grindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 


Canton............. T. E. Griffith. 
Chefoo............. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Chemulpo.......... Bennett & Co. 
Colombo........... Thomas Cook & Son. 
ne Reid & a 
Dairen............. airen Kisen Kais 
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D. P. A., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg. 


..Nat'l Rys. of Mexico, Jose 8S. Razura. 


ese aalewa ees Thomas Cook & Son. 
Foo Chow.......... Bathgate & Co. 

WONT 65 i bbancdvues Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Hankow............ Westphal, ing & Rameny, 4 as 
Harbin............. International Ftd tea Car Co 
Hong Kong......... Toyo Kisen Kais 
Karachi............ Forbes, Forbes, Ca pbell & Co. 
Keelung, Formosa..Tait & Co. 

Yamashita Kisen Kaisha. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 

De Souza & Co. 

Francis Peek & Co. 
Walker & Co. _ 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


Francis Peek & Co. 





Nagasaki Holme, Ringer & 
Newchang.......... A. Van Neas & Co. 
Pedang............. Francis Peek & Co. 
Peking............. Thos. Cook & Son. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Penmang............. Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 
McAlister & Co., Ltd 
Port Said, Egypt...Worms & Co. 
Rangoon........... Thomas Cook & Son. 
Saigon............. Export and Import Co. 
Samarang.......... Burns, Philp & Co. 
Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Seoul:............. L. Rondon & Co. 
rp ree ... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
himidzu........... Amano Kaisoten. 
Singapore........... McAlister & Co., Ltd. 
Sourabaya.......... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
Swatow............. Bradley & Co. 
Tsingtau........... Gortiabe: sackiord & Co. 
Tientsin............ L.iddell Bros. & Co. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Viadivostock.... ...Mitaui Bussan Ltd. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Yokohama.......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


NOTE.—AIl officea of the pboeal - erly vig 4 in the 
United States; also all the offices of S. Co., 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, the Feld mon a Eas Co., 
and International Sleeping Car Co., in all parts of the 
world, wil! quote rates an:/ furnish tickets. 


For information Regarding Freight Rates, Space and 
Reservations Apply to 


ee ‘Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
New York ‘ Davies, Turner & Co., 34 Pearl St. 
Boston Davies, Turner & Co., 104 High St. 
Philadelphia Davies, Turner & Co., 316 Walnut St. 
Chicago Davies, Turner & Co., 111 West Monroe St. 
Cleveland Davies, Tnrner & Co., 408 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. Davies, Turner & Co. ,300 Free Press Bldg. 
St. Louis Davies, Turner & Co., 1436 No. Broadway. 





SPERRY FLOUR C0. 
MILLERS OF 


FLOUR 
CEREALS 
RICE 




















TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 
BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 
MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 
401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 
San Francisco 
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LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 







b | 
People’s Laundry 
SUCCES: TAM IARE. vee Whe: RAGE Soft Water Used with 
asa mui Ane. iho ee Latest A pproved 


325-327 MARKET ST.. SAN FRANCISCO Methods 


165 TENTH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE MARKET 7969 






HONOLULU’S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
EK. 


SOSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


TELEPHONE NO. 685 


NO. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 


P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


E. CLEMENS HORST CO. 


Choicest California, Oregon 
and Washington Brewing 


HOPS 


Three Star and Rose Brands 
Package Hops 


Chevalier and Bay Malt 


San Francisco, New York, Chicago 


PACIFIC TRADING CO. Inc. 
CALIF. RICE MILLERS 


Cable Address‘‘PACTRAD’? SAN FRANCISCO 












PANAMA AGENCIES COMPANY 
EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
COLON—PANAMA BALBOA 
Post Office Address: ANCON, C. Z. 













London 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘*‘PANACO"’ Cable Address All Offices: 
Agents in the Canal Zone and Republic of Panama CLEMHORST 





All Standard Codes 
Largest Hop Growers in the World 





or 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA 








ESTABLISHED 1850 


cam ADonese “Lanter” | s.e.c.coormmen | | At Home— 
| ee Lae At the Club— 


L 
ae & MICHAELS CO. Cafe or Hotel— 
DRUGGISTS 


PnerAnatone sek oor | | CASWELL’S 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE COFFEE 
42-68 FIRST ST., 11-21 STEVENSON &T., SAN FRANCISCO 


always satisfactory 


Charles I. Goetting & Co.) | fag. W.CaswellCompany 


DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE Phone Sutter 6654 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 442-452 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 


SAN FRANCISCO Sold With a Guarantee 
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O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 


POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 


AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 
CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 





“BEAR BRAND” 
California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 


KULLMAN SALZ & CO. 
Incorporated 


603 Wells Fargo Building 
San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
Cable Address ‘‘Kulmansals” 


McCabe, Hamilton & Renny Co., 


LIMITED 
STEVEDORES 
Ships Mail in our Care Promptly Delivered 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Codes: WATKINS, SCOTT'S, 9TH ED.. A-1, A. B. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘RENNY’’ 













THE DAIRY FARM, ICE @ 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF, 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


<SCRYSTAL” ICE 
CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M'S. ARMY AND NAVY 
2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 
GIVE US YOUR ORDER AND WE WILL DELIVER ON 


BOARD IN ANY QUANTITY. BRICK ICE CREAM DE- 
LIVERED TO REFRIGERATOR OF STEAMER. 


**JAPAN”’ IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


i __§__f§§ 


OREGON-PACIFIC COMPANY 


WILCOX BUILDING 
CABLES: POWLMAC 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Shipbrokers, Freight Forwarders and 
General Agents 


FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 
SERVICES 


Regular direct freight services to and from 
Portland to Japan, China, Mexico, Panama 
and West Coast of South America. 

Regular direct passenger service to Japan 
and China from Valparaiso and other West 
Coast points, via Portland. 





Portland to the 
Orient and 
South America 


UNION OIL CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCER, REFINERS 
& EXPORTERS 


PETROLEUM 


AND ITS 


PRODUCTS 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 
MOTOR OIL 
ENGINE OILS 
FUEL OIL 
STEAM CYLINDER OILS 
MISCELLANEOUS OILS 
ASPHALT 


CABLE ADDRESS. 
PETROLEUM 


EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Go 





OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO, 


GENERAL HAULING 
BONDED DRAYMEN 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


217 FRONT ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





BYAIR. 


WALTER ‘T. VARNEY (Avoiewe) SAN FRANCISCO 


Scenic Flights 
OVER SAN FRANCISCO 
'. Uihvard 
SPECIAL TOURS 
Del Monte, Price $ bos Time 1 hour, 15 ninutes 
Lake Tahoe, cs ~ Time 2 hours, 30 minutes 
2: est icon sinnes 
150 - Time 4 hours 
4 - Time 2 hours, 20 minutes 
oamet hours, 30 minutes 
VARNES 
WALTER a Bh foe send 
839 Post Street 8 fainted 7382 











Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Limited 


Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand 
Tientsin Line— Every Three Days 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
and Canton Line—Every Five Days 


‘The Steamers of this Company 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- 
commodation and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai 
and Japan Line—Every Ten Days 


‘These Steamers maintain a 
Regular Service between Cal- 
cutta and Kobe, calling at 
Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Moji when Westward bound. 


A Weekly Service ismaintained between 

Hong Kong and Manila by the S. S. 

‘Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each 
Port on Friday Afternoon. 


Jardine Matheson @ Co. 
Limited 
General Managers at Hong Kong 
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The only line under one manafement— 
California to Chicago 
insuring uniformity of service 
Visit world's greatest scenic wonder ~~ 
Grand Canyon 
reached only via The Atchison Topeka @ SantaFe Ry. 
semik Ni Big Sees (Soqunia aoeuss)=Praisistosl ot 
e Valley ~ Ic 
Pueblos~ Garden of the Gods~Colorado 


Rockies. Lxformation and illustrated booklets mailed free upon application. 
we Pe E, pasees e @ Jas. B. Duffy 
gar ay ts a W. J. Black "ferciheff Building 


Santa Fe Building 


San Francisco, California Passenger Traffic Manager Les Angeles California 
ch ef A 


Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chitage, Llinois 


Santa Fe representatives meet all Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers at quarantine for convenience of passengers. 
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PALLADIAN LOUNGE 








RMS “AQUITANIA™ 


Passenger and Freight 

New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean Halifax—Southai 
New York—Liverpool l) 
New York—London 
New York—Bristol Philadelphia—Liverpool 
New York—Antwerp Philadelphia—London 
New York—Rotterdam Philadelphia—Bristol 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

55_N. Forsyth St... 
107 B. Baltimore § 
126 State St. 
140 N. Dearbo 
Hotel Cleveland 
1297-1229 -W 


Metropolita 


re NE. 
200 St. Charles St. WO 20 Hospital St. ... 
21-24 State Si 103 St. Peter 8 
1800 Walnut St... .! A 162 Prince Will 
443 West Washington 3 N 50 King St., E. 
712 Smithfield St..... ORGH 622 Hastings St 
198 Middle St 270 Main St. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND U S. MAIL LINE? 
(‘Along the Pathway of the Sun’) 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
TO JAPAN, CHINA 
AND PHILIPPINES 


Fast and frequent freight and passenger 
service on the palatial steamers 
8. S. TAIYO MARU S. S, SIBERIA MARU 
S.S. SHINYO MARU S.S. KOREA MARU 
S.S. TENYO MARU S.S. PERSIA MARU 
(See pages 56 and 57 for Sailing Schedules) 
SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 
Between China, Japan, Honolulu, San Fran- 
cisco, west coast ports of Mexico, Central and 
South America to Valparaiso, Chili. Passen- 
gers and freight by 
Rakuyo Maru sails about August 24th 
San Francisco office, 551 Market St. 
New York, 165 Broadway. 
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Best Appointed Trains and Dining Cars 


Choice of Four Routes 


Across America 





Every Comfort and Convenience in Travel 


“Sunset Route’ 


Along the Mission Trail of the 
Franciscan Padres, traversing 
Arizona, Ne\ 





xi 
land of 






the Di 
'y—the most roman- 
tic railroad journey in America 


The scenic Apache Trail Highway 
auto trip from Phoenix to Globe, 
Arizona, can be made en route, 


“American Canyon 


Through orchard foothills 


*—Two Daily Trains from San 
Francisco to New Orleans, via 
Los Angeles, El Paso, San 
Antonio and Houston. Con- 
necting at New Orleans with 
daily trains to New York, 
Washington, Chicago, etc.: 
also with Southern Pacific 
Steamers to New York, 
sailing on specified dates. 





—Three Daily Trains 
from San Francisco 
to Chicago via Ogden 


” 
to Sierra summits, view- and Omaha, or via 
ing the rugged grandeur oute Salt Lake City and 
of the American River Canyon, Across Denver to Kansas 
Nevada, Utah and the Great Salt City and St. Louis. 


Lake Cut-off—30 miles from s 
shore~a novelty in rail travel 


Connecting with 
through trains East. 


hore to 


“Shasta Route”~ 


Within sight of Lassen Peak 
(Lassen Voleanie National Park); 
through the Sacramento River 
Canyon and for hours skirting 
majestic Mount’ Shasta 
Crossing the Siskiyous and fol- 
lowing for miles Oregon's beau- 
tiful valleys and rivers 


“Golden State 


Through South- ” 
ern California, Route 
Arizona and 

New Mexico, thence via El Paso, 
Texas, through the great Middle 
West—Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa and Illinois 





Four Daily Trains from San 
Francisco to Portland, 





Tacoma and Seattle. Con- 
necting with daily through 
trains to Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and Montreal, 
and with trains thence to 
New York, Washington and 
all points East and South. 


Two Daily Trains from Los 
Angeles (connection from 
San Francisco) to Chicago 
and St. Louis via El Paso 
and Kansas City. Connect- 
ing with daily through trains 
to Eastern cities. 


All incoming steamers are met at Quarantine (San Francisco Bay) by Southern 
Pacific passenger representatives who will gladly secure your Pullman berths, arrange 
for purchase of railroad and sleeping car tickets and the checking of your baggage. 





Before starting on your trip East ask any Southern Pacific 
Agent for copies of our illustrated and descriptive folders. 


CHAS. S. FEE, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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DOUBLE 


OR SKIP 


International practice of playing “put and take” with the days to adjust the time at sea—Why, when and where, 
the time is changed—The story of the clocks—What the ship’s bells mean. 


By Japez K. Stone 


HIS is one of the years when I can truthfully 
say, I have no birthday,’’ said the Colonel to the 
gang assembled in the smoking room of the Taiyo 
Maru, as the cards were cut for the opening game 
of bridge. ‘‘If we were on land tomorrow, the 
thirtieth, would be my natal day. But, as we are 
at sea, and as we will cross the one eighty line tonight, 
there will be no tomorrow the thirtieth, and so I won't 
have any birthday. So let us celebrate tonight for that 
which is not. Boy’’—calling the attentive bar attendant 
—‘‘Boy, please take the orders for all the gentlemen and 
give me the chit.”’ 

““By the same token,’’ said Wright, 
Sunday on this trip. Tonight is Saturday and tomorrow 
will be Monday. Let the game go on. We will not have 
to stop in deference to any of our friends on board.”’ 
“Tt is all right, going this way,’’ chimed in another, ‘‘but 
think of how it works going east. Why, on the last trip 
we had two Sundays and one lady on board had the hard 
luck of having two birthdays the same year.”’ 

Next morning there appeared on the bulletin board, by 
the purser’s office, a short notice from the captain stating 
that the one-eighty line had been passed at 10:59 the 
night before and that, therefore, Sunday the thirtieth had 
been lost and that it was now the first day of the month. 
As usual, there was considerable discussion at the break- 
fast table and after the morning walk had been taken and 
the ship’s company had settled down to the idling period, 
that comes between that and the morning games, some of 
the ladies approached the Colonel, who, by the way, is one 
of the most popular passengers on any ship on which he 
is traveling, and said: ‘‘Colonel, you know everything. 
Won't you tell us, so we can understand, just what this 
lose and make a day means. We have been across several 
times and know that it is done but we would like to know 
the why and the when of it. Won't you help us out?”’ 

““Yes,’’ chimed in the ‘‘flapper,’’ who, with her mother 
was making the round trip, ‘“‘I heard that you lost a birth- 
day, Colonel, tell us how you did it, and when the day is 
dropped how does it happen, where does it go? It’s ter- 
ribly complicated.’” 

“Draw up your chairs then,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘and 
I will tell you about this old game of put and take that is 
played out here in the Pacific. First, let me get an 
orange or something to illustrate with.”’ 

“Now this question of time is a very interesting one. 
To begin with, let me ask you what is the basis of time. 





“we are losing a 
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How's that? The clock you say. No, I mean before the clock. 

“The clock, my dear, is the measure of time, but what 
was the measure before we had any clocks? 

“Yes, that is right, the sun. The sun is the only 
natural measure of time in that it is a fixed body. The 
earth rotates round the sun and takes twenty-four hours 
to make a complete revolution. This is our night and 
day. Since the dawn of civilization men have told the 
time of day by some arrangement in connection with the 
position of the sun. The sun dial was the highest expres- 
sion of this and it came from the savage observations of 
the lengthening and shortening of the shadows, Sailor 
men for ages have used a similar instrument in connection 
with the position of the sun, Then came the mechanical 
means of telling time, which resulted in our clocks and 
watches of every sort even to the useless sort that you, 
my dear young lady, are sporting in that cirelet of dia- 
monds on your little wrist. The clock, of course, has al- 
ways been only a reckoner of time for the twenty-four 
hours. When it came to telling time by weeks, months 
and years some basis of reckoning was necessary, so years 
ago—l've forgotten when—the scientists of the world got 
together and laid out this globe of ours with certain lines, 
ares and degrees, which would enable them to tell the time 
wherever they happened to be. The imaginary lines were 
drawn around the earth from east to west paralleling the 
equator which is the name given to the central one girdling 
the globe at its greatest point. They were called lines of 
latitude and the other imaginary lines dividing the globe 
from pole to pole or from north to south were called lines 
of longitude. These lines of longitude penetrate the 
poles and divide the globe into even distances at the 
equator, which they intersect at right angles. There are 
360 of these, called degrees. Now in order to have some 
fixed point from which to work—as a matter of conven- 
ience to all—it was decided the line which trans-bisected 
the town of Greenwich, a suburb of London in which is 
situated the Royal Observatory, should be made the basis 
for all time calculations. In other words, it was the 
line of zero longitude, and the paralleling lines on either 
side were known as east and west lines. Thus the zero 
line at Greenwich divides the earth into two hemispheres 
of 180 degrees each. The lines of longitude east of Green- 
wich are called east longitudinal lines and those to the 
of Greenwich are known as the west longitudinal 
lines. These east and west lines meet on the side of the 
earth directly opposite Greenwich in the single line which 
is the 180th degree. This corresponds to the zero degree 
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on which Greenwich, the standard, 1s situated. 

‘* Now, as we all know, a day of 24 hours is the time taken 
by the earth to roll its complete circuit toward and away 
from the sun, that is, from east to west. That 1s one day 
and one night of twelve hours each. If we take Green- 
wich as a fixed point on the earth’s surface, it takes just 
twenty-four hours for it to make a complete rotation of 
a night and a day and in that time it has traveled around 
a circle of 360 degrees. Now, if it has taken twenty-four 
hours for the earth to make this revolution of 360 degrees, 
the distance traveled in one hour is 1/24th of the 360 
or 15 degrees, and in twelve hours the distance covered is 
180 degrees. 

‘* As the rotation of the 
earth is from east to 
west, it is natural that 
on the 15th degree east 
we meet the dawn of the 
day one hour earlier 
than does Greenwich at 
the zero line and for the 
same reason on the loth 
degree west we meet it 
one hour later. Proceed- 
ing onward thus either 
east or west to the 180th 
degree, we find that 
there is a difference of 
twelve hours’ between 
that point and the zero 
longitude at Greenwich. 
In other words, if we 
have been traveling east- 
ward, when we arrive at 
the 180th line, we are 
twelve hours ahead of 
Greenwich, yet if some- 
one had left that point 
at the same time as our- 
selves and had traveled 
to the westward, when 
he arrived at the 180th 
line—at the same time 
as we did—he would be 
twelve hours behind the 
Greenwich time. 

‘Thus east and west 
longitudinal lines meet 
at the 180th line which 
serves for them _ both, 
just as the zero line at 
rreenwich serves aS a 
starting point. So, when 
it is 0:00 a. m. on New 
Year’s Day at Green- 
wich, it is 12 noon on 
January lst eastern 
time on the 180th line, 
and for the same reason 
12 noon on December 
dist by western longi- 
tudinal time. <A steam- 
er, therefore, crossing this line at such a time would find 
itself with two different dates—12 noon January Ist and 
12 noon on December 31st. This is most inconvenient, 
so it was decided after many conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the various countries that steamers going 
eastward should take up both the twelve hour periods, 
practically doubling the day, and those traveling west- 
ward should accomplish the same result by dropping one 
day and thus make up the difference in time.”’ 
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The Colonel stopped talking and looked at his com. 
panions. ‘‘Do I make it clear,’’ he asked the ‘‘Flapper.’’ 

‘*T think so,’’ she answered. ‘*Yes, I think I see what 
you mean.”’ 

‘‘By the way you say it I know that you don’t, my 
dear,’’ he answered. 

‘*Let me see if I can do it any better. See here, look 
at this orange. You hold up your finger. We’ll let that 
magnificent diamond in your ring be the sun. This 
orange will be the earth. Now you understand that it 
ig noon anywhere on this earth when the sun is directly 
above that place, isn’t it.’’ 

‘Yes, I understand 
that,’’ came the answer. 

‘*Now I will stick this 
pin in here, representing 
the 15th degree. When 
it is noon at Greenwich, 
which is the point direct- 
ly in line with your 
ring, at the 15th degree 
—the pin—will be one 
hour earlier; that 1s, as 
it turns towards the east 
it meets the sun an hour 
earlier than does the 
Greenwich line. Now, 
Be as it continues turning 

TIME. toward the east — the 
7 sun—as I am revolving 

e it in my hand—it will 

eat meet the sun an hour 

N ®@ earlier each day than on 
nb the day previous. By 
MANOCHOURIA 
KHARBINE - TIME 
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the time it reaches the 
180th line, which is on 
the opposite side from 
the Greenwich line, it 
will have gained twelve 
hours. Now, if we 
imagine a steamer mov- 
ing in this eastward di- 
rection and continuing 
its voyage around the 
earth, when this 180th 
line is reached a day is 
added to make up the 
difference and thus take 
up the twelve hours 
gained in the eastward 
journey. If the journey 
be in the opposite direc- 
tion, it is plain that the 








opposite result is  ob- 
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degrees, with the revo- 
lution towards the sun it 
is observed an hour 
later each day as we are 
traveling away from the sun, that 1s, from east to west. 
So, when we reach the 180th line, going in a westerly direc- 
tion, we are really twelve hours behind Greenwich, the 
point from which we started, and this is compensated by 
dropping a day from the calendar. 

‘‘Have I made it clear to you?’’ 

‘Why, certainly, I understand it,’’ ai the Flapper. 
‘*Tt is very simple after all, isn’t it? When we go west we 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PAGES FROM THE PAST 


Some Glimpses into Japanese Literature 


By Nancy Vircinta AUSTEN 


Illustrated by Cmura 


=esex|HERE are two sets of tourists who write 

| about Japan; one goes across the Pacific 
El to see the “cute little Japanese’ and 
| their tea houses, geisha girls, and cherry 
blossoms; the other goes to investigate 
he modern, up-to-date, militaristic Japanese. 
y of from three to seven weeks both take 
the fastest boat for home, typewriters clicking all 
the way back. Soon we are reading about the 
mysterious, the real, the imaginary, the imperialis- 
tic, and the war-thirsty Japanese. And that is 
how we have come to think of Japan as an island 
consisting of tea ceremonies, geisha parties, paper 
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Ancient Matte is still the most important 
volume in Japan. It may be called the Bible of 
Japan though it has no religious precepts whatever. 
The Kojiki contains the old Shinto myths and 
legends concerning the creation of the islands of 
Japan and the founding of the nation together 
with the actions of the gods and goddesses who 
figure in the early history of the Sunrise Empire; 
there are stories of Amaterasu, the Sun goddess, 
whose direct descendant now occupies the throne 
as regent, of her mischievous brother Susa-no-wo, 
and of her great-grandson Jimmu, Japan's first 
emperor. The early rulers of the country are 





Amano-uzume-no-mikoto dancing before the cave where the 
Sun Goddess was hiding in anger. One of the first dances. 


houses, pink umbrellas, flowers, and tricky 
politicians. 

Thus we hear so much about modern Japan and 
her accomplishments and aspirations of the last 
seventy years, that we have no time to think of 
the twenty-five hundred years of history preceding 
the dazzling seventy. 

Did the Japanese do or think or write anything 
before Commodore Perry called upon them? 

We must admit there are signs of a high civiliza- 
tion before his time. 

Their first book was written about twelve 
centuries before they saw Perry. 

And: that first book, the Kojiki (Records of 
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pictured with the characteristic Japanese attitude 
of respectful frankness. 

Though written in 712 that first book still fur- 
nishes a basis for most of the national customs— 
from the Imperial House down to the humblest 
subject, the daily habits of life originated in the 
stories of the Kojiki. Customs good enough for 
the Japanese who walked and talked with the gods 
should be good enough for any one in this dark 
age; so there it is! When the Emperor is crowned 
the ceremonies are conducted according to the 
Kojiki; the Imperial insignia used then has come 
down from Amaterasu (patron goddess of Japan); 
the coronation costumes and decorations may be 
found in the book of books. When Japanese wed, 
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the Kojiki furnishes the 
ceremony and when they die, 
the rites come from the same 
book. Pilgrims delight in 
visiting the “three famous 
sights,” one of which is 
Amanohashidate which _ is 
supposed to be the ‘floating 
bridge of heaven’’ where the 
parent gods Jzanagi and 
Izanami stood to create 
Japan, as recorded in the 
Kojiki. 

How the floating bridge 
became dislocated from 
heaven has, as far as I know, 
has not been explained; per- 
haps it happened in one of 
the earthquakes. At any 
rate, the narrow pine-cov- 
ered strip of land jutting out 
toward northern China 
might easily have extended 
to heaven in those days! 
it seems to do so to-day 
when viewed from the proper 
position, that is to say, when one stoops down and 
looks between his knees at it! 

(1) Japanese drama originated in a dance 
narrated in this ancient book, and the same occasion 
is responsible for the straw rope and the oblong 
pieces of paper which all Japanese hang up at the 
New Year; these decorations represent offerings 
which the gods made before the door of a cave 
where the shining sun goddess had hidden herself, 
and so Amaterasu is honored each year by the 
hanging of the Shinto symbols over the gate. 

Many other national and religious festivals and 
observances have come down from the Kojiki; 
to say nothing of the flag of the nation and the 





Hitomaru, one of the greatest of the early poets. 
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erest of the Imperial Family. Nothing could be 
more suitable for the flag of Nippon (literally the 
sunrise land) than the strikingly simple red sun 
upon a white ground; and the familiar chrysan- 
themum crest of the Imperial Line is a natural 
result of an effort of the arti: Japanese to con- 
ventionalize the beneficent rays of the sun. 

Simple, beautiful as everything in Japan! 

Basil Hall Chamberlain translated the Kojiki 
several years ago and since then many of its legends 
have found their way into English. Owing to the 
wide difference in customs and habits of thought, 
existing between the East and the West it is 
difficult for us to understand the East without some 
knowledge of these myths which 
underlie so many of their customs. 
However, the barrier of the Japanese 
language renders it impossible to 
read them in the original; there have 
been very few Occidentals who have 
mastered the language sufficiently 
to read the ancient literature, though 
many are able to read and write the 
colloquial. In fact, not many Jap- 
anese themselves are able to read 
these old tales. The language of the 
early literature is unintelligible to all 
except scholars, for it was popular to 
use as many classical Chinese terms 
as possible. The Japanese like to use, 
even yet, Chinese words for un- 
pleasant, vulgar, or exalted ideas, 
just as we use Latin or Greek instead 
of our plain Anglo-Saxon words. 
This habit makes it hard to figure 
out the meaning of all the old writ- 
ing, and of some of the modern. 

One of the most illustrious of 
Japanese authors, Motoori Norinaga 
of the eighteenth century, wrote a 
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“How far, I wonder did he stray?” 


huge commentary of forty-four volumes on the 
Kojiki; thus does one have to dig out the old writers! 

It was not until the eighth century that Japanese 
literature started to grow; before that there was no 
permanent capital; because of the superstitions con- 
nected with death, each ruler built a new palace. 
And this nomadic life did not lend itself to literature 
and the arts; but in the eighth century when the cap- 
ital was established permanently at Nara, learning, 
literature, and the fine arts began to flourish, produc- 
ing in the centuries since some exquisite examples. 

The first anthology of Japanese poems, called the 
Mannyoshu (Collection of a Thousand Leaves), was 
completed in the eighth 
century. The Mannyoshu 
consists almost wholly of 
lyrics and epigrams, and ac- 
cording to Japanese critics 
rates high in poetical merit; 
though that is not what com- 
mends it to Western readers. 
We are interested in the 
glimpses it gives of the Jap- 
anese habits and customs of 
those days; in the hints of 
the soul of the Orient to be 
found in its allusions. Mr. 
Chamberlain has translated 
parts of the Mannyoshu in 
a work called “Japanese 
Poetry.” 

One of the principal poets 
of the Mannyoshu is Hitoma- 
ru; this greeting of his to a 
friend might have been writ- 
ten yesterday, instead of in 
the eighth century: 




















Poe 


“Japan is not a land where men 
need pray, 

For ’tis itself divine; 

Yet do I lift my voice in prayer 
and say 

‘May every joy be thine! 

And may I too, if thow those joys 
attain, 

Live on to see thee blest!” 


Such the fond prayer, that, like the 
restless main, 


Will rise within my breast.” 
Translated by Chamberlain. 


Another poem from the 
Mannyoshu regrets the fact 
that Amanohashidate is no 
longer connected with the 
heaven as in the old days; 
and why does the poet long 
for direct intercourse with 
the gods? Let the poem 
speak for itself: 

Tue Brivce to Heaven 


“Oh! that that ancient bridge 
Hanging "twixt heaven and earth were longer still! 
Oh! that yon mountain-ridge 

So boldly tow'ring tow'rd more boldly still! 
Then from the moon on high 

T'd fetch some drops of the life-giving stream, 
A gift that might bescem 

Our Lord the King, to make him live for aye!” 


Translated by Basil H. Chamberlain. 


The characteristic sadness and reflection of Japan- 
ese poetry was present in the Mannyoshu as well as in 
to-day’s poetry; catch the hopeless moan in this 
one, another of Mr. Chamberlain’s translation: 





Dawn at the Shinto Shrine. 
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Fired is the ocean 
Immutably; 

Man is a thing of nought, 
Born but to die!” 


“Mountains and ocean waves 
Around me lie; 

Forever the mountain-chains 
Tower to the sky; 


Since Japanese poetry is so different from ours it 
may be well to take a little time just here to tell 


what their poetry is, or what it is not. To begin, 
there are no long poems, very few narratives, no 
dramatic poems, no war songs even. It contains no 
rhythm and no regular succession of accented and 
un-accented beats; it is distinguished from prose 
by the alternation of phrases of five and seven 
syllables. When arranged in thirty-one sy!lables 
it is called tanka (short 
verse), when in an indefinite 
length it is called naga-uta 
(long verse). These phrases 
serve merely as theme sug- 
gestions; the poem itself is 
composed in the mind of the 
reader. The Japanese poet 
furnishes only a few apt words 
to produce in the memory of 
the reader a picture of his 
home or family or some aspect 
of nature; the value of the 


. poetry is measured by the 


mood it inspires. The 
favorite subjects are the 
seasons, Fujiyama’s snow- 
capped cone, flowers, the 
sound of trickling water, and 
the wind in pines. What has 
been said of the use of Chinese 
terms by prose writers is not 
true of the poets; for only 
Japanese words are used in 
poetry—the one and only 
native product of Japan. 
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Poetry is intimately con- 
nected with the life of the 
peopleand thewritingof tanka 
is a popular diversion in both 
winter and summer. It is a 
favorite pastime to write 
poems to hang upon the 
branches of flowering trees; 
a gnarled plum pushing out 
its buds in January when 
winter is hardly over will 
inspire a poem to the cour- 
ageous virtues. Later in the 
spring, a pink cloud of cherry 
bloom will stir another set of 
emotions, and a poem 
dedicated to beauty will be 
tied to a drooping cherry 
branch. In mid-summer 
people come together with 
tiny cages full of singing 
insects and enjoy themselves 
in insect-liberating parties; 
at dusk when the insects have 
been liberated and are shrill- 
ing out their weird songs 

from the near-by shrubbery, the guests get out their 
oblong strips of poem paper and compose tanka to 
the insects, the evening breeze, the wine, the 
waitresses, or to any fancy of the time—and poetry 
has fashions in Japan as elsewhere. 
“The williow-tree has budded in the dark,— 
Lo the fireflies.” 


This love of the Japanese for all things created, no 
matter how small, is an index to the tenderness of 
their nature; nothing is too small to contain a soul, 
nothing too humble to inspire the deep emotions. 
This touching couplet was written by Chiyo after 
the death of her little son: 
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“How far, I wonder, did he stray, 
Chasing the burnished dragon-fly 
to-day.” 


The Japanese are wi: 
fully tender toward the 
dragon-fly because many of 
them believe that often an 
ancestor's spirit may come 
to visit them in that guise. 

At the close of each year 
the Imperial Household an- 
nounces a subject for a New 
Year poem. Then all over 
the empire people get out 
their ink stones and brushes; 
and thousands of tanka are 
composed and sent to the 
committee before the end of 
the year. When all have 
been read some of the best 
are selected to be read to the 
Emperor; and an elaborate 
occasion is made of the cere- 
mony. It is a great honor 
to have one’s tanka chosen in 
the New Year contest. Quite a sensation was caused 
year before last when it became known that an 
American woman, Mrs. Burnett, wife of the military 
attache at the American Embassy in Tokyo, had 
the distinction of writing a tanka good enough 
to be read to the Emperor; no wonder the little 
five line poem was flashed from one end of the 
country to the other, for it was the first time in the 
history of Japan that such an honor had fallen to 
an American. The subject of the poems that year 
was, “Dawn at the Shinto Shrine.” 

The ability of an Occidental to write acceptable 
poems in the Japanese language made such an 














impression upon the Japanese that this year for 
the first time in the history of the country foreign 
people were invited to the Imperial Poetry Reading 
Party; Mrs. Burnett was invited and the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Warren, was asked to accompany 
her. 

This year Mrs. Burnett had submitted a poem 
which like the one mentioned earlier has received 
considerable attention; though not being the first 
Western poem to receive such notice, ranks a shade 
lower in popularity. 

This year’s poem subject was The Rising Sun On 
The Waves. Mrs. Burnett’s poem follows: 

“I know one God doth hold 

Us in his care, Nippon; 

For in this distant isle 

T raise my eyes to the same sun 
Which I have known at home, 
Illumining the four seas— 
The Light of Love, 

The smile of God, 

Touching to Brotherhood.” 

The English version is 
longer than the original, that 
having only five lines, the 
customary number for 
Tanka. 


The poem of the Prince 
Regent on the same subject 
was this: 

“Let the world be as peaceful 
As the ocean in the morning sun.” 


The subject for 1920 was, 
“Early Plum = Flower of 
Country-side.” A few 
samples of tanka from that 
year will illustrate the usual 





Clouds and blossoms across the moon. 
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style of the poems: 
(Continued on page 25) 
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THE TEST OF FIRE WALKING 


A Unique Ceremonial of the Shinshu Sect that is of Fascinating Interest to Spectators 


By Ecpert van Nypec 


>|N the 16th and 17th of September and the 8th 
and 9th of June of every year the ancient cere- 
mony of fire-walking is held. I have just read 
a rather flippant account of one of these celebra- 
tions, and am led thereby to relate my own 
experience. Since I accuse another of being 
flippant let me at least assert freedom from sentimentality. 
I am neither unduly neurotic nor impressionable. I simply 
think that we too frequently approach such folk per- 
formances with undue sophistication, and forgetful of 
the fact that centuries of experience may produce the same 
results, psychological or otherwise, as inductive reasoning. 
This fire-walking is neither fraud nor a temporary panto- 
mime to amuse the children. It is hoary with antiquity, and 
will give anyone who will approach it in fairness much 
curious food for contemplation. 

The semi-annual festival is now held at the temple of 
the Shinshu Sect of Buddhism located in Kyo-cho, 
Komazawa, a suburb of Tokyo. This sect’s fundamental 
doctrine is, incidentally, not unlike that of Christianity. 
The doctrine is that the only way to salvation lies in 
absolute trust in the all-saving power of Amida Buddha. 
The ceremony I first attended and which I propose to 
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describe was held in the little temple of Ontake, near the 
foot of Kudan Hill, Tokyo. 

It was the lightest impulse of an idle curiosity that led 
me to be seated one cold Spring afternoon in a small, 
flimsy grandstand in the courtyard of the temple. None 
of the surroundings were impressive or attractive and one 
in a critical mood might even declare them to be very 
dingy. One may remember, though, that at the height 
of the period in which the greatest of English dramas 
were created, the stage was crude, the settings scant, 
the surroundings squalid. 

Below us was a shallow pit, probably six feet wide by 
fifteen feet long, filled with glowing coals from a fire of 
faggots which still blazed fiercely. Beyond the fire crowded 
amass of people—of all ages, sexes, and stations in life. 

As we waited, shielding our faces even in the cold, open 
air from the heat, an attendant brought water and threw 
it over the lower woodwork of the grandstand. The cloud 
of steam which arose showed the precaution justified. 
Next, two other men appeared with long bamboo poles 
and beat the fire until they produced an even bed of red 
heat with a path beaten a trifle lower through the center. 
At either end of this path were placed two little mounds 
of salt. 
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These details held one’s interest and I was in a far less 
critical mood when, about six o’clock, a venerable priest 
with sweeping white beard came out of the temple. His 
vestments were entirely of white; he carried a short 
wooden handle from which there depended in the form 
of a tassel a number of the peculiarly folded strips of 
paper called gohei. With him came several other priests 
similarly attired. Of these, two carried gohei tassels, 
two switches, two flints and steel, and two small heaps of 
salt on folded paper trays. 

Then followed a long and complicated ritual which 
held my attention but did not allay my skepticism. 
Incantations were chanted—to the God of Water I believe, 
that he would come down from the Moon and drive out 
the God of Fire. Exhortations to have faith were cried. 
Formulae were recited. All this time a march round and 
round the fire was kept up. Now and then priests would 
start off towards different points of the compass. Now 
they would hurl pinches of salt into the air. Again they 
would strike fiery sparks with their flints and steel. All 
the time the gohei and switches were waved. 

Suddenly before we appreciated it in the gathering 
dusk, a priest stepped forward and walked across the 
burning path. He did not pause to rub his feet; he did not 
pick his way. I was genuinely amazed. I had expected 
a rather childish trick. And while the settings might be 
called tawdry, this essential act was one of cool assurance 
and deliberation. Another priest went through—not 


walking gingerly, but stamping down until the coals 
quivered. Thus all the priests crossed. I saw astonished 
Something was wrong somewheres. A 


—fascinated. 
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layman came from the temple, obviously dressed and 
prepared for the ordeal. And, he too walked apparently 
unharmed over the fire. He was followed by still other 
lay brothers who had prepared for the occasion. One of 
these dropped a fan from his belt and as it touched the 
coals it burst into a flame. Then something happened; 
the populace surged forward, and before I realized it, 
the whole motley throng was marching in Indian file 
across the path of fire. ‘They are everyday people,” 
I kept repeating to myself—‘just an average street 
crowd.’ They couldn’t be coached up for the occasion. 
“But ordinary people do not walk on hot coals,” I argued. 
I was lost in incredulity. Which of my senses was wrong? 
I saw the steps. I felt the heat. Then in a flash came 
conviction. I noted a woman—a very ordinary old 
woman wearing a bedraggled winter kimono, and carrying 
a child on her back. She was so extraordinarily common- 
place that when she started for the fire J knew that, if 
she could walk on the coals, I could. She passed over. 
I jumped from the grandstand had my shoes and socks 
off in a moment, and was in the fire. I did not pick my 
way. But I walked barefooted for at least five steps on 
coals that were hot though they had lost much of their 
redness. I could feel the heat on my legs. On my feet 
there was no pain, no burn, no sear. I have never been 
able to explain this to myself; nor has the impeccable 
logic of my friends brought back to me my original 
skepticism. 

Go and do likewise; and I will guarantee 
that your assurance will not be as great as it 
is now. 
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The Land of Lovely Landscapes 


Across the vast Pacific, beyond that far and hazy line, 

Where the cosmic sea lifts heaving bosom to the brooding sky, 

There lies a land of scenic charm, that has no counterpart in all the world. 
Pleasant its mountains, unltke lofty peaks, that pierce the azure 

In other climes, save only noble Fuji, towering all alone; 

They are an intimate friendly sort, without the awe of higher crests 
And cast their spell by beauty, rather than by mass. 


A land of lakes, of verdant hills, of swirling streams, of emerald fields, 
Of smiling water, brightening with silver the glory of the view, 

In tumbling falls, on sunkissed shores, in fair brooks rippling over stones, 
In tinkling rivulets, singing in the morn, in flat fields, gleaming 

With the tender rice, against its face, when springtime paints 

Its message on the hills, or autumn glows with fecund yteld 

Of golden grain and ripened fruits beside the cottage wall. 


This is Nippon—earth has no other place, of such great lure, 

Of such sharp contrasts, with the western world; contrasts of custom, 
Food and dress-habits of fathers formed in those old days, 

When, from herradiant place in heaven, the daughter of the Sun came down 
To found the. house imperial, from which the race did spring; 

And by them, handed to their sons, and sons of sons in never ending line, & 
Unchanged by contact with the outside world adown ten thousand years. | 
Such is Fapan—above all other lands, it 1s replete 

In lovely landscapes, crowned with ancient temples, mid the trees, 
On sacred mountain sides; and by such influences, soft and sweet, 
That beauty, of itself, inspires, has been instilled in open hearts 
Of all the children of the Sun, a love of art in every form, 

A code of honor founded on old faiths, sincere and gentle courtesy, 
That makes a people, worthy of a place, among the nations of today. 
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Fantastically beautiful in situation and outlook is the ancient temple on Mt. Haruna near Ikao. 
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Yabenoshi—a celebrated valley near Fukishimain Kyushu—has been called Japan's Yosemite. 
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The twin Nunobiki waterfalls at Kobe are equally lovely in the spring or fall. | 
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Asama-yama smoking and rumbling is a spectacular but nol dangerous volcano in Kyushu. 
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Harbor of Fusan as seen from the ferry across Shimonoseki straits. 


COLONIAL JAPAN 


Being extracts from a diary made while visiting Japan and the territories in which she is interested—Formosa, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Korea, Saghalien, in the year 1921. 


By Poutrney Bicetow, M. A., F. R. G. S. 
Author of “White Man’s Africa,” “Children of the Nations,” “Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’ “Down the Danube,” etc. 


[Eprror’s Nore.—In this, the eighth instalment of the series on 
Japan's colonial development and responsibilities, Mr. Bigelow pro- 
gresses from Formosa to Korea. In his present work, he has succeeded 
in recording the results of his observations, ina delightfully fasrinating 
way that suggests the spirit of the 18th century essayist rather than the 
more modern method of attempting to cram every page and line with 
statistics that are often as Gull an thes Gra. msicknng. Chapive ah 
Manchuria and Shantung will follow shortly.| 





Korea which is now Chosen,— 
Seoul which is now Keijo. —May 12, 1921. 


ILLIONS of school children would feel better 
for being told that henceforth geographical 
names would cease to be the sport of conquerors. 
y When Germany woke up as a Colonial Empire 
E%eee| her first care was to expunge all English names 
a from her African and Asiatie spheres of influence 
and substitute polysyllabic advertisements of Hohen- 
zollern ubiquity. This was music to Berlin but to all the 
rest of the world it was kakophonous and confusing. 
Every skipper understood new Guinea, but which one 
of them could pronounce _Hohenzollernbucht — or 
Friedrichwilhelmsarchipelago. The Colonial Empire of 
William II. is now a thing of the past and once more must 
South Sea nomenclature be revised. Japan has changed 
many place names in the Eastern seas—justified by 
German precedent—but adding wrinkles to aged travelers 
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like myself. Chemulpo has now a new name, a hardship 
for those who sailed those waters as I did nearly twenty-five 
years ago, when many rocks were uncharted and many 
Koreans deemed it good policy to discourage inquisitive 
tourists. I had come over from Cheefoo with my Rob Roy 
cruising canoe and had been promising myself new and 
aquable sensations in what was then called “the Hermit 
Kingdom.” But after one experience of a rifle bullet 
whizzing close to my ears whilst beating down to the 
anchorage, I decided to keep further off on the next tack 
and above all not cruise after sunset. A second bullet. 
came whizzing after the first, but the waves helped me 
no less than a strong ebb tide, and so ended my first visit 
to an Empire which at that time was deemed even more 
helpless economically than her nominal over-Lord, China. 

The new name of Chemulpo suggests a famous old time 
tipple called Gin sling; at least that is all that I now remem- 
ber; and as these lines are wholly reminiscent and therefor 
devoid of statistical dignity, I must refer intelligent 
readers to the easily consulted maps, encyclopedias and 
guide books where they will see that Korea is Japan’s 
most important acquisition on the main land of Asia; 
and, if they seek information from the many missionaries 
here domiciled they will be told that the Koreans do not 
like Japanese rule. Three such subsidized emissaries came 
to me as a committee in Seoul and warned me that the 
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Japanese were crafty and showed me only the things 
which they wished me to admire, but that the native 
Koreans groaned under the tyranny of Nippon. I told 
them that I had just come from the Philippines, whose 
people cordially detested Americans; that I found similar 
feeling towards my own country in Cuba, in Hayti, in 
Panama—and even in our nearest neighbor, Mexico. 
Were the Japanese authorities half as intolerant as my 
missionary visitors pretended, they (the mi 
would long ago have been escorted to Fusan or 
and then deported as undesirables. But all missi 

were not as these three—some confined their energies 
to preaching the gospel of good will and left political 
matters alone—but such ones are exceptional, and rarely 
reap reward at home. 

Even so far back as 24 years, I was struck by the clean- 
liness and prosperous appearance of that part of Chemulpo, 
where was already a goodly number of Japanese. Near 
the landing place were piled thousands of steel rails made 
in America, but no other evidence that Korea had an 
interest in any method of transportation save that which 
was in vogue 500 years ago. 

We feel sorry for prisoners at foreed labor and we are 
unhappy whilst a mother corrects her child; we would 
like to see all the world happy and we dream of an Utopia 
where Self Determination may mean something better 
than the murder gangs of a so-called Irish Republic. 
The history of humanity tells us roughly that the earth 
belongs to those who make a good use of it. Korea has 
not made good use of her land; and to-day she would 
have been a part of the now dismembered Russian Empire 
had not Japan courageously assumed the grave respon- 
sibility of civilizing this once backward and impervious 
organism. The dirty street urchin kicks and bites at the 
matron seeking to give him a wholesome bath and every 
city has its proportion of criminals who hate the honest 





policeman. So in the great family of nations we must 
expect to find a reasonable proportion of states where the 
ruler is merely a powerful bandit—whose army is but a 
gang of robbers and whose international law consists 
in fluent but insincere promises. We sympathize with 
any individual who has been unjustly treated, but as 
Americans interested in good government and peaceful 
commerce, we should study Korea in order to see if Japan 
has done more harm than good there during the last 
dozen years or so. 

From Japan to Korea runs a rapid and luxurious ferry, 
connecting with Pullman train service direct from Tokyo 
to Seoul. All this is a creation of Japan as are also the 
modern harbor and terminal facilities. To me this was 
fairy like, for on my first visit there was not even a tolerable 
wagon road in the country; let alone a railway. Japan 
has already in these few years of occupation merited the 
support of civilized powers by the breadth and the depth 
of her colonial foundations here. She has opened excellent 
schools; organized a rural police for the protection of 
remote villages; founded hospitals which are free for the 
poor and is at present carrying out a carefully planned 
network of good roads which will in a few years enhance 
the well being of every farmer and proportionately assist 
the national treasury. The railway runs from Fusan to 
the capital is 267 miles through a pleasingly diversified 
country. The mountains which twenty years ago were 
barren as those of China, now are green—thanks to the 
millions of little trees planted by the foresight of Japan. 
This magnificent forest reserve is yet in tender years, but 
the children of those now living may tour this once in- 
accessible territory with all the comfort and all the sylvan 
charm that was, before the great war, associated with 
Baden and its magnificent health resort known as the 
Black Forest. Yet Koreans resent the planting of life 
giving pines over their desert hill tops and even in the 
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Scene on the Fusan docks. 


neighborhood of the Korean capital, I saw many young 
trees that had been mutilated by misguided patriots. 
But new ones are forthcoming and Japan is patient; and the 





next generation of Koreans will bless the day, when their ven- 


erable but unprogressive dynasty collapsed in favor of a new 
order of things inspired by Tokyo rather than Peking. 





Chosen Hotel at Seoul. 


The big jail was my first concern. Thieving appears 
to have been on the increase here as in Capetown, Chicago, 
Tokyo, London—indeed everywhere since the war. At 
any rate, so I was told by the governor of this prison—a 
man of kindly and strong features * * * Indeed, 
I may say, that I met no prison official on my journey 





Dining Room at Chosen Hotel. 
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whom I would have removed on account of brutality. 
Here, as in Formosa, were industrial classes, where the 
prisoners were busy at pottery, printing, weaving, car- 
pentering, basket making, smithy work and many more 
trades. I was much impressed here as in Formosa, by the 
absence of organic, or human odor which with us is the 
proverbial “jail smell,’ that breeds disease and has been, 
for centuries accepted, as the legitimate concomitant of 
all state supported institutions, notably penal ones. 
Boys under 18, were here compelled to attend school, 
four hours a day and had an equal number of play hours. 
The whole institution seemed inspired by a wish to reform 
rather than crush the inmate. He was taught a useful 
trade, he was allowed to keep a proportion of the money 
represented by his labor; his life conformed to rules favor- 
able to present health and future usefulness. We of 
Christian America could treat our prisoners equally well, 
were we not politically dominated by self styled repre- 
sentatives of “labor” organizations who have enacted 
laws that forbid prisoners from employing their time in 
jail to advantage. 

What a happy world would this be if a missionary 
moratorium could be proclaimed. Of course I would not 
advocate so cruel a measure as depriving them of their 
salaries! On the contrary, I would even increase the pay 
of those few who had proved themselves to be worthy. 
And then I would send them throughout the United 
States in order to open the eyes of our people to many 
things Japanese, which we might copy to our advantage. 
For instance, in America we poison our fish by pouring 
sewage and factory waste into our streams; we destroy 
our forests and are careless of the future. Japan uses her 
sewage as a precious fertilizer and in forest ration, she is a 
model for the world. To me religion is a sacred matter 
and not to be lightly disturbed, especially now, that no 
two people are wholly at one in matters about which the 
wisest know nothing. There is fortunately a tolerable 
agreement throughout the minds of the world that streams 
of water should be kept clean for cattle if not for humans; 
and, as to protecting our glorious forests from fire and 
reckless lumbering, all heresy would be hushed if our 
missionaries preached on such a theme. This plan of 
mine is very simple—perhaps too simple—moreover it 
should be popular with honest missionaries, for it would 
enable them to render vast services to their own country 
whilst at the same time assisting in the Christian task of 
removing international prejudice. 

At the great hospital in Seoul, connected with the 
medical college, we were shown over by Professor Doctor 
Shiga, a man of strong features and pleasing expression. 
He had studied in Germany and we had many reminiscences 
in common. The free pharmacy was besieged by people 
of the poorer class—and I was puzzled regarding their 
The great 
medical theatre was full of students—a large proportion 
of them Korean; yet when I was in doubt as to a nationality, 
I found that even my learned guide was equally so—unless 
assisted by external signs. Doctor Shiga told me, that 
when his free pharmacy was first opened the natives 
feared to make use of it, but that little by little this feeling 
disappeared and, on the occasion of my visit, they were 
enlarging the premises in order to meet pressing demands. 

Few foreigners look their best in Japanese dress and 








fewer still are those who can preserve all their outward 
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charm, when abandoning their native kimono for a 
Parisian model. Of men this is less true than of women; 
and, doubtless, for the reason that there is a larger pro- 
portion of Japanese men who have lived abroad and 
have ceased to wear native garb save as a comfortable 
lounge dress in the intimacy of home. We had an excellent. 
illustration of this at the formal banquet in the Governor’s 
palace where we sat down, thirty—amongst them several 
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notables of the English and American colony, whose 
wives and daughters were strikingly handsome and well 
dressed. As I glanced amongst the men present, I was 
impressed by their cosmopolitan dress and manner, and 
in some instance one had to look twice to.be sure that 
we were not all of one racial family. English was the 
universal tongue, and all the ceremonial was based on 
English form, with, however, one very refreshing ex- 
ception—every guest here acted as though he was pleased 
and wished to make others equally happy. May the day 
be far distant when Japanese shall copy the expression 
of weariness, which is assumed by the youth of Anglo- 
American parentage the moment they cross the threshold 
of their even more weary hostess. 

The Japanese ladies present were no less beautiful than 
their sisters of New York and London, and they looked 
perfection in their harmonious kimonos and comfortable 
white sandals. It was my good fortune to have on one 
side of me at this dinner the head of a famous girls’ school 
in Seoul, Mrs. Ikawa, whose intellectual reputation is 
only surpassed by her grace of movement and charm of 
conversation, She told me much regarding the steady 
progress that is making throughout Japan on behalf 
of the girls, who are to be responsible for the next genera- 
tion; and whilst she cordially advocated physical develop- 
ment by suitable sports or gymnastic exercises, I was 
delighted to find that we agreed in our aversion to the 
masculine monstrosity which in many of our colleges 
degenerates into female Bohemian. On rising from table, 
we adjourned to a large wax floored salon, where we 
found a native Korean orchestra of twelve histori 
venerable pieces emitting squawks and piercing whis 
from as many instruments—all very costly and very 
difficult. The performing artists wore Korean costumes 
of many centuries ago, some had clerical tiaras and each 
sat cross legged on a square white quilted cushion—his 
peculiar slippers immediately within reach behind. All 
admired the skill and the tireless energy of these archaic 
tormentors. We are educated to admire, whatever is 
costly or difficult—we subscribe to a box at the opera 
because it is the most expensive place for a quiet business 
chat—at least in New York. Of course I was much 
interested in this portion of the official programme for 
reasons purely historical—but for the same reasons I 
was considerably more interested in Mr. Yamagata, whose 
monumental history of Japan has raised him to the front 
rank in this most exalted field of human scholarship. 
We swore blood brotherhood on first acquaintance and 
few moments have been to me more agreeable than a 
visit from this learned historian to the home in America 
where now I write these lines. 

But let us not forget our visit to the high school for 
Korean young ladies—a large complex of buildings offering 
nothing unusual to European eyes. Wife and I were 
shown about by Mr. T. Osada, and we (which means my 
wife), were particularly impressed by the extent to which 
the girls were trained manually in things which contribute 
much to prospective connubial felicity. I know girls on 
the Hudson River who have college diplomas and who 
say that they have read Schopenhauer—yet cannot make 
a tolerable omelette or a fragrant pot of coffee. Young 
men, who read these lines, would you know the secret of 
how to be rich—though married? Then lay your hymenial 
petition humbly at the gates of a girls’ high school such 
as I am now visiting in Korea, and should your quest be 
successful then are you the happy husband of one who will 
make your married life one gracefully undulating avenue 
filled with song. Matrimony to-day is a terrible thing to the 
normal American bachelor—and the future of our country is 
in peril when our streets resound with political slogans from 
hard chested feminists who rant about birth control and gen- 
eral desiccation. So pack your valise for Japan, my wise 
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View of the City of Keijo (Seoul) 





young reader. Travel is costly, but alimony even more so. 
As we passed the tennis courts much play was going 
on and Professor Osada asked me if I liked the game. 
Of course, I took up his challenge; and as one court had a 
singles game on, we begged the privilege of making it 
doubles by each taking as partner one of the charming 





Government Buildings at Seoul. 


Korean maidens whose play we had interrupted. 
Had any one predicted such a game, in days not long 
ago, he would have been called a madman. Even more 
mad would he have been called who would have predicted 
that Japan would cease to need European teachers and 
would in fact be conducting schools for young ladies in a 





Temple of Heaven at Seoul. 
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manner to awaken envy amongst English and American 
educators. 

Who won in this tennis match, I forget, but I was 
happy in having lived a new and wholly unexpected 
adventure. Time pressed and my programme was crowded; 
but I clamored for a physical drill that was due at that 
moment; and, presto, out marched, as on the West Point 
parade, a splendid array of twinkling silk stockings topped 
by the regulation gymnasium knickers and middy blouses 
of our best schools at home. The lady who commanded 
this athletic phalanx was a model in carriage and military 
snap. It was a “setting up” drill, as in the best military 
schools—every detail executed at the word of command 
with a precision and thoroughness that left no doubt as to 
the physical fitness of all concerned. Verily am I as Rip 
Van Winkle when I look back on school days in Paris, 
when the only recreation known to girls was to be dragged 
along the streets under guard of saintly but suspicious 
nuns who, having taken vows of celibacy, appeared 
anxious that all those under their control ‘should lead 
equally uninteresting lives. French girls to-day play 
tennis—but not so much as in Japan. Indeed whilst our 
women’s clubs are chronically deploring the lot of their 
poor down-trodden sisters of the heathen Orient, the 
broad fact is that the young ladies now under consideration 
are very well satisfied with what is being done for them by 
teachers who know the world and who have selected what 
suits them best. When I meet a woman of fashion in 
New York, who is not under medical treatment, or who 
has not had some internal organ surgically extracted— 
but this is a digression—I was talking of Colonial Japan! 


Korea is definitely Japanese, much as Texas, Arizona 
and California are American. We seized and absorbed 
these neighboring states for reasons analogous to those 
which compelled Japan to intervene after the Russian 
war. We absorbed Texas and California because we 
feared they might else be absorbed by some rival power. 
Russia would have hoisted her flag over the Imperial 
Palace of Seoul had not the battle of Mukden limited the 
Czar’s ambition in matters Oriental. To-day Japan has a 
Russian enemy, more dangerous than the Czar—it Is an 
enemy that kills and plunders, and that wrecks the 
civilization reared by others. Bolsheviki gangs prowl 
about the edges of Korea and Manchuria _ professing 
loudly the phraseology of the League of Nations whilst 
practising the vandalism of Genseric and Attila. The 
only check to this pack of political wolves is offered by 
the police of Japan and all good citizens should pray that 
this police protection be extended further and further 
until it finally rescued the people of this area from their 
present barbarous condition. 


Siberia and Manchuria are very vague expressions, 
much as the word hinterland was used in Africa. In 
America we had grants from the crown specifying only 
the number of miles facing the ocean or a big river, thus 
leaving the balance to be disputed by future generations. 
Massachusetts and Virginia claimed from the Atlantic 
to the Setting Sun whilst the Seigneurs of the St. 
Lawrence claimed everything from the River inland. 
Russia has absorbed the Amur Basin and an indefinite 
area once claimed by China—all within my own life time 
and all in spite of both Chinese and Japanese protest. 
Russia 1s now only a name and China as yet unequal to the 
task of administering a modern state. Are we, therefore, 
to anticipate a Japanese rush into Siberia? The past 
history of Japan does not encourage such an hypothesis, 
for climatic reasons, to say nothing of social ones. The 
habits of Japanese have much in them to suggest an origin 
more akin to Java than Kamchatka. In the course of a 
few generations we may look for a modification in 
architecture, in diet, in dress, especially amongst the 
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settlers in Korea where the winters are more nearly akin 
to ours. But at present writing, the cold northern lands 
offer few inducements to a Japanese farmer, much less a 
man of.education. All that we can reasonably hope is 
that Japan may develop these immense wastes by affording 
safety for life and property; by building railways; roads 
and bridges—schools and _ hospitals—in other words 
enlarging the radius of her beneficent activities north and 
west from Vladivostok to Baikal. 


May 16th, 1921.—Yesterday we crossed the Yalu 
River—a name in every mouth during the two great 
wars of 1894 and 1904. Now then we are across the 
border and amongst Chinese people although under 
Japanese protection. There is here a grand railway bridge 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and as we roll across to 
the town of Antung, we note many rafts and junks and in 
general a scene of mercantile bustle with very modern 
machinery along the railway line. We need not be told 
that we are in China, for the people here are as restlessly 
laborious as the Koreans appear drowsily inactive. 


The change from Korea to China can be best appre- 
ciated by such as have left the busy water front of 
Bordeaux and emerged in the 15th century of Spain; or 
who have made a night’s run from Yankee Boston to 
pious but unprogressive Quebec. Antung is a creation of 
Japanese administration, especially since the great bridge 
over the Yalu has done away with a very tedious and 
sometimes dangerous ferry service. In winter, the big 
river is frozen tight—and winters here last nearly half a 
year. We are now on the big trunk line through Korea 
to Mukden and thence to Paris via Moscow—or at least 
such was the case just before the great war. 


Let us moralize in these few valedictory lines on the very 
small proportion of land that 1s to-day fit for habitation 
by laborious and law abiding people. I had planned to 
proceed from Korea to the Amur by way of Harbin, with 
an excursion to Urga in Mongolia and then across the 
Gobi desert southward to Kalgan at the gates of Pekin. 
But my way was blocked by predatory bands who pre- 
tended allegiance to any one who promised them adequate 
pay or plunder. From Lake Baikal to Vladivostok ex- 
tended the claims of a political club in Chita styling itself 
the Far Eastern Democratic Republic. The northern 
boundary of this new product in self-determination, 1s 
the Arctic Ocean, while its pretentions in a southerly 
direction are being steadily although little more than 
sporadically opposed by China the legal, if not forceful, 
owner. The situation can be best appreciated by such as 
are familiar with our American war of independence and 
the debatable territory between the British lines about 
New York and those of Washington’s army in Westchester 
County and the Ramapo Valley. Brigandage, then became 
the trade most easily acquired by the so-called patriots 
on either side. To-day we witness a China far lower in 
the scale of civilization than she was five centuries ago and 
a Russia that has been from day to day visibly shrinking 
in material prosperity no less than political virtue. 

The Bolsheviki chiefs profess popular government 
and an end of aristocracy. So far we are able to learn only 
that the railway mileage in that empire has shrunk; that 
the area of cultivation has diminished; that the output 


‘of manufactured articles has been seriously curtailed and 
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that the only industry that has expanded is that connected 
with an immense military establishment. 


Bolshevism is democracy carried to its logical and crazy 
conclusion. We see what it has done for the great Russian 
Empire and in that manner can measure the services of 
Japan, whose police alone prevents the further spread of 
this poison in Eastern Asia. 

And so let us go to Mukden. 


(To be Continued in Next Issue) 





Though the fire and the violence have gone the crater itself is most impressive. 


A VOLCANIC CATACLYSM 


By L. W. pe Vis-Norton, 
Hawaiian Volcano Research Association. 





(0 thousands of globe-trotting tourists every year 
the great voleano Kilauea on the island of Hawaii, 
the largest island of the Hawaiian group, has 
been a lodestar and a mecca. 
Each year thousands and tens of thousands 
of wondering human beings have stood upon 
the awful rim of the inner fire-pit, Halemaumau, which 
is suitably although erroneously translated as the House 
of Everlasting Fire. 

Here for many years past they have gazed with staring 
eyes, wide open with amazement at the seething lakes of 
living fire with their terrific fountains of molten gold, 
gnawing and tearing the red-hot rocks imprisoning them. 

As the personification of primal force, a towering monu- 
ment of Nature’s rarest making, majestic and glorious, 
Halemaumau was the most wondrous spectacle upon the 
face of the universe. 

To-day it is an appalling ruin, a collossal wreck of raw, 
red rock, gashed with terrific fissures, streaked with grey 
sheets of dust and dirt, and reverberating every few 
moments to the rattle and crash of gigantic avalanches of 
thousands of tons of loosened rock. 

Gone are the molten lakes of flashing gold, the low- 
lying shores overhanging the surface crusts of lava and 
the familiar banks. Gone too are the wall caverns within 
whose depths the fountains were wont to play; gone are 
the hissing, red-hot cones with their everchanging lights 
and shadows and their beautiful patterns of incandescent 
filigree. And in their place there is nothing. 

The very vastness of this aching void is appalling, for the 
pit is now more than double its usual size and one walks a 
full two miles before its circumference may be completed. 





So changed is it indeed that it is only by noting the 
familiar land marks of the distant outer walls that one 
may recognize one’s direction at all. 

Tt is true that the actual rim of the fire-pit looms stark 
against its background of swirling smoke in much the same 
manner as of yore, but beyond that there is no resemblance 
in the Halemaumau of to-day to that of a month ago. 

For while the upper rim is still more or less a circle the 
whole interior is changed beyond all imagining and one 
looks down tremblingly through the smoke fumes and 
dust clouds to the oval-shaped jumble of rock that repre- 
sents the bottom of the pit to-day. Not a single spark 
of fire is visible at that great depth of nearly one thousand 
feet but spirals of blue and dun smoke come twisting and 
writhing upward from crevices in the awful wreck below. 
One looks until one’s eyes ache from the strain, waiting 
for one clear glimpse. And at last in a sudden eddy of 
wind the curtain is blown aside and the whole interior is 
clearly visible. ‘ 

On every side almost clear around the pit the walls 
overhang threateningly, save only in the southwest where 
a mighty crevasse with perpendicular walls extends down 
for hundreds of feet into an impenetrable smoke cloud. 
It is difficult of approach unless one is tired of life. 

Elsewhere, entirely around the pit the walls overhang 
for fully a hundred feet. Then comes a perpendicular 
drop for seven hundred feet and below that a terrible 
slope of debris leading to a tunnel-shaped oval in whose 
dreadful profundity yawn other crevasses leading to 
depths yet more horribly profound. 

Not a moment passes without its thrill of sheer terror. 
One looks over the tottering brink and instantly there 
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is a rattle, followed by a roar, a terrific crash and an 
ominous shaking of the ground under one’s feet. 

And then there rises through the depths below an awful 
cloud of red dust, billowing up in a loathsome mass, 
writhing, twisting, and pregnant with awe, evil and horror. 
And it has hardly commenced to rise before with a mighty 
roar a whole segment of the upper walls breaks away in a 
thousand-ton avalanche and falls with an appalling crash 
to rattle and bang into a momentary silence before the 
whole performance begins over again. And with it all there 
are many places upon the upper rim from which, as one 
approaches them, rise blasts of scorching heat. 

It may be, nay, it undoubtedly is, that the pit of fire is 
to-day a fireless pit, but one has only to feel that heat 
for a moment to realize that though the dread goddess 
Pele may appear to have left her home and to have pulled 
in the whole edifice with her she has not really gone and is 
only biding her time to come back, possibly before these lines 
see print, in a new manifestation of splendor and glory. 

And with it all there is about the Halemaumau pit of 
to-day a thrill and a sensation of utter awe that was 
altogether lacking in the majestic spectacle of the past 
few years. Someone told me years ago that when in 1886 
Pele went out of ness for a short while her home 
was far more impressive than in its active state. I didn’t 





believe it then and I still didn’t believe it until a few days 
ago. But when I went there I stayed for many hours 
and finally came away simply overpowered with the 
immensity and awfulness of it all. 

Someone is always taking the joy out of life and to one 
who knows and loves Hawaii's great volcano with a 
reverence that cannot be expressed it is something more 
than an irritation to hear the croakers whining that never 
again will Pele come to life at Kilauea. The pit has 
drained itself over and over again in former years and 
there is absolutely no reason whatever for supposing that 
it is now drained forever. On the contrary there is every 
reason for supposing that in a very brief space of time there 
will again be swiftly rising lava to arouse the wonderment 
of all beholders. 

One cannot help speculating upon the manner in which 
the lava may rise. And there rises in one’s mind a vision 
of the chewing up of those enormous masses of fallen rock 
that lie in a terrible jumble at the bottom of that thousand 
foot abyss. I have seen something like it before during 
the monumental rising of three years ago. It was an 
awe-inspiring spectacle under conditions much less abnor- 
mal than those of to-day. 

I hope I am alive when the lava rises again, 
believe me it will be some sight. 


For 





When the volcany was at the height of its activity the spectacle was stupendous and awe-inspiring. 
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PAGES FROM THE PAST 
(Continued from page 9) 
‘You mimic the hue 
Of the hoar frost, 
But hide not your fragrance, 
O plum trees . the door 


“Though in winter, 
With your hedge grass 
Growing green, 
Your plum trees are in flower, 
O house of a little garden!’’ Of a cottage on the hill!’’ 

The Emperor. The Master-poet. 

Many of the authors of Japan have been women; in 
the old days they were members of the Emperor’s court 
or wives of the daimyo. The women writers of to-day 
are to be found among the new women. Before the foreign 
religion, Buddhism, with its doctrine that women were 
vile creatures, took such a firm hold upon Japan the 
women enjoyed considerable power; and while the men 
were away fighting each other, the women were writing 
books. However, the doctrine of man’s superiority dates 
back to the Kojiki, as related in a story of the parent 
gods, Izanagi and Izanami, when the male god rebuked 
the female for proposing marriage to him; it happened thus: 

Izanagi and Izanami stood on the floating bridge of 
heaven and dipped their spear into the sea, then they 
pulled it up and as the water drops fell from it into the 
sea they congealed into an island. ‘Let us go down to 
the land and be married,”’ said the divine pair. Accordingly 
they tripped along the floating bridge to the new island; 
they set up a pillar and walked around it in opposite 
directions. 

When they met Jzanami said, ‘‘How happy I am to 
meet a lovely youth.”’ This made /zanagi angry. 

“T am the male; you should have let me speak first; we 
must go around again,” he said. 

This time Jzanami waited in a proper maidenly manner 
for her lover to speak. ‘“‘How happy I am to meet a lovely 
maiden!’ exclaimed [zanagi. And so they were married. 

The Nara period which ended in 800 A. D. has been 
called the golden age of literature; a title bestowed perhaps 
more for the importance of the writing in Japanese history 
than for its literary merit. The next period was one lax 
in morals and masculine qualities. The Shoguns had 
taken the power away from the Emperor and were carrying 
on the real government, while the Emperor was guarded 
as a symbol of divine authority. This left the Imperial 
court free to live at ease; consequently the days were 
spent in frivolity, writing poems and fairy tales, and 
in the elaborate tea ceremony. Needless to say, one does 
not expect to find a high quality in the literature of such an 
era, though some of the writing does rise above the average. 
In this period women, again, were the principal authors. 

The poetry of that time has been collected in the best 
anthology of Japanese songs called the Kokinshu (Poems 
Ancient and Modern). Of the 1,100 poems in the Kokinshu 
only five are long ones, the others being tanka. The 
Japanese national anthem is a tanka based on an ancient 
song in the Kokinshu. It is called the Kimigayo and 
translated into English means: 

“May our gracious sovereign reign a thousand years, 
reign ten thousand years; reign till little stones grow into 
mighty rocks covered with ancient moss.’”’ The Japanese 
text is this: 


““Kimigayo wa 

Chiyo ni yachiyo ni 
Sazare ishi no 

Iwa o to narile 

Koke no musu made.’’ 

The national anthem is merely a wish for the fulfillment 
of the command of the sun goddess to her grandson as 
she sent him to conquer Japan; ‘‘Rule the land forever in 
my name and continue the line unbroken to the end of 
time,’’ she had said as she gave him the Imperial insignia. 

A fairy tale of the tenth century called Taketori Monoga- 
tari, or Narrative of the Bamboo Cutter, gives a good 
picture of those days. The Lady Kaguya, as the heroine is 
called, was found in a bamboo by an old wood-cutter. 
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She suddenly grew to a woman’s stature, and was the most 
beautiful maiden in all the country. Many suitors came 
to seek her hand in marriage, but the old man refused to 
give her to any of them, because he said she was not his 
own child. Lady Kaguya decided the question for herself 
by setting impossible tasks for her lovers, and promised 
to marry the successful one. They all failed, and the 
maiden’s true origin became known when she was forced 
to refuse the advances of the Emperor himself. 

At last the time came for her to return to the moon 
from whence she had come, but before quitting the earth she 
composed a poem to the Emperor, and sent it with a little 
elixir of life to His Majesty ; he replied in the following tanka: 

‘‘Never more to see her! 

Tears of grief overwhelm me, 
as for me, 

With the elixir of life 

What have I to do?’’ 

Then he gave the scroll from the Lady Kaguya, together 
with the elixir of life, to a messenger and commanded 
him to burn them on the highest mountain in Japan. 
It was done, and the smoke from the scroll is said to have 
ascended heavenward for many generations; since that 
time the mountain has been called Fujiyama which means 
“never dying.” 

The principal novel of that day is Genji Monogatari 
written by a court lady known as Murasaki Shikibu: 
her real name is not known but she was probably a daughter 
of one of the Fujiwara officials. Her novel shows that she 
lived at the court. 

Genji Monogatari is the first Japanese novel, and the 
author, in the style of Richardson, has given a realistic 
picture of her contemporaries in their every-day life. 
This was indeed her object for she makes the hero say in 
the beginning, ‘‘ordinary histories are the mere records 
of events. They give no insight into the true state of 
society. This, however, is the very sphere on which 
romance dwells.” 

The fact that the book is written in a very ornate style 
is due to the custom of using honorifics in addressing 
Imperial personages, and since Prince Genji is the son of 
the Emperor he must be treated with all due ceremony. 
His numerous love affairs, the death of his mother (the 
Emperor’s favorite concubine), and his own death are 
told with rare understanding, wit, and pathos. Much of 
it has been left out of the English translation, so that it is 
not as tiresome as it otherwise would be to those not 
knowing the customs of the old days. 

Genji Monogatari is so popular with the Japanese that 
it has furnished most of the subjects for paintings and 
decorations from that time to this. Chests, boxes, trays, 
fans, screens, and almost any object around the home 
have been decorated with bits from Murasaki Shikibu. 
Every school boy in Japan is familiar with her stories, 
and through them with the history of those days. 

A contemporary of Murasaki Shikibu is Sei Shonagon, 
who wrote Makura Zoshi (Pillow Sketches), and who is 
almost as well known. Makura Zoshi likewise gives an 
intimate picture of the times, enlivened by touches of 
wit and satire. Sei Shonagon was a lady-in-waiting to 
the Empress, so that naturally her sketches treat of court 
life. The fact that most of the early writers were court 
women is probably the reason why the literature of the 
first centuries was limited in its scope and of a rather trivial] 
character; it lacks depth, thought, and logical grasp. 

Sei Shonagon tells in an introduction how she ¢ame to 
write the Pillow Sketches. She says that the Empress 
had received an immense amount of paper as a gift; 
‘“‘What can be done with it?” she asked. 

“It will do very well for pillows,” said the lady-in-waiting. 

‘Take it, then, and use it,’”’ said Her Majesty. 

And so the author tried to use up the paper by writing 
down all manner of thoughts which came to her, without 
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thinking of unity or sequence. One of the things she 
enumerates in a list of dreary things is, ‘‘The birth of a 
succession of female children in the house of a learned 
man.’”’ In a long list of detestable things she gives this 
one which throws light upon her times, ‘“‘The snoring of a 
man whom you are trying to conccal and who has gone to 
sleep in a place where he has no busincss.”” Among things 
giving one a thrill she lists, ““To be asked the way by a 
handsome man who stops his carriage for the purpose.”’ 
In her list. of cheerful things are these, ‘“‘A river boat going 
down stream.” “Teeth nicely blackened.” 

When we remember that Genji Monogatari and Makura 
Zoshi were written more than nine hundred years ago we 
must admit that they are remarka)le productions; thcre 
is no parallel picture of European life of that time. If 
we are less familiar with the life of our early times than 
the Japanese are with theirs, it is because no writer took 
the pains to set it down for us. 

An important part of Japanese literature is the drama. 
Drama began with religious dances, then history was 
dramatized in the plays called the No. One of the most 
charming of these stories is the Robe of Feathers which 
relates how a fisherman found a feather robe hanging in a 
tree. While he was cxamining the dainty thing a beautiful 
fairy came out of the sea and approached him, ‘That is 
my robe,’’ she said, ‘‘I hung it in the pine tree while I was 
bathing, but I need it now.” 

“T found it and shall keep it,’”’ the fisherman replied. 

“T cannot fly back to the moon without my robe.” 

“Then you will have to stay on earth.” 

“Would you rob me of life? Cruel man!’’ she wailed. 

At last the fisherman consented to give back the robe if 
she would dance for him; the fairy consented, and then at 
the end of the dance rose and disappeared into the clouds. 

Takasago, the best known and finest No play, is the 
story of two pine tree lovers growing old in happy union. 
And so the pine tree has come to signify longevity and 
endurance, and is used for wedding ceremonies and also 
to decorate the gates at the New Year. 


THE PINE-TREE LOVERS 

“The dawn 18 near, 

And the hoar-frost falls 

On the fir-tree tungs; 

But its leaves, dark green 

Suffer no change. 

Morning and evening 

Beneath its shade 

The leaves are swept away, 

Yet they never fail. 

True it 18 

That these fir-trees 

Shed not all their leaves; 

Their verdure remains fresh 

For ages long, 

As the Masaka trailing vine; 

Even amongst evergreen trees— 

The emblem of unchangeableness— 

Exalted is their fame 

As a symbol to the end of time— 
The fame of the fir-trees that have grown old together.’ 


Translated by W.G. Aston. 
Takasago 

The most prominent figure in the history of the Japanese 
drama is Chikamatsu Monzayemon who has been called 
the Shakespeare of Japan; like all the others he wrote 
gruesome tales. To a Japanese, a play means a long story, 
most often of some historical character. Unity and logical 
sequence are not considered important. There is little 
dialogue between the actors, who picture the story by 
posturing, while a story teller sitting in a corner above 
the stage chants out the tale in a high pitched voice; as 
far as I have been able to discover, the spectators pay no 
attention to the reader, since they usually know the 
story already. They simply watch the actors jump around. 
A Japanese said one day, after seeing one of our plays, 
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‘The actors kept talking to each other all the time. It 
bothered me so much that I could not enjoy the play.” 
One difference between the East and the West! 

The long-drawn-outness of the drama prevails in novels. 
An author requires several volumes to bring a tale of 
intrigue successfully to a finish; Genji Monogatari already 
referred to contains fifty-four volumes! However, the most 
famous and popular Japanese novel, namely, Hakkenden, 
has only four volumes. The author of Hakkenden is 
Kiokutei Bakin who wrote in the nineteenth century, and 
who is regarded as one of the greatest novelists of Japan. 
Bakin was a learned man and a voluminous writer, but 
his disregard for logical thought and historical accuracy 
makes his writing distasteful to Western readers. If he 
thinks three eyes would become a hero he adds an extra 
eye as if such things occurred any day, and he does not 
need to wrinkle his forehead over the question of whether 
it is actually that way or not, for the Japanese are the 
most credulous of people. It is as easy for them to accept 
a freak in nature as a normal condition; the novelist says 
it is true, so 1t is, and that is all there is to it. Bakin did 
not have to stop to consider a lot of letters his publishers 
would receive from irate people saying, ‘‘Nothing has ever, 
or will ever be as this writer Bakin puts it in this story.’ 
No, the path of the Japanese novelist is free from many 
difficulties that lie in wait for suffering American writers! 


_ A novel of modern times dealing with the family system 
is Tokutomi’s Namiko; it gives a true picture of the mar- 
riage system. And that is the principal subject of Japanese 
writers to-day; in books and in magazines they are busy 
telling the parents that a more liberal system must be 
employed in arranging this important matter. Japanese 
writers never hesitate to give advice in any piece of litera- 
ture nor even In a news item in the daily press; and editorials 
are mostly sermonettes—sometimes full-grown ones! 
Economic, social, and political problems have now thrust 
out all other thoughts from the field of writing; everything 
is as serious as once it was frivolous. 


Much of Japanese literature is little less than ethics, 
as the Japanese are so fond of moralizing. Even the most 
gruesome tale is made to yield its moral; nor does the 
author leave that for the reader to supply; he puts it in 
with his own hand! This is one reason why proverbs are 
so important in Japan; they are in almost daily use, and 
truly reflect the characteristics of the people. They are 
signs by which we may judge the morals, manner of thinking 
and philosophy of life. The poetry, tenderness, and frailty 
of the race are revealed in these terse maxims which have 
lived because they mirror the thought of the people. The 
Japanese have learned the art of expressing much in a few 
words or strokes of the brush. Having a picture language 
as a medium of thought, every dot and dash is imbued with 
meaning, whether placed at the bottom for the feet of a 
bird or at the top for the horns of a goat. Perhaps this is 
why the Japanese can read more meaning into a single 
line than almost any other people. Perhaps it was a woman 
who first thought of this one: ‘‘The willow which bends 
to the tempest is safe.”’ Do you need to ask whether the 
Japanese ever indulge in gossiping when you read this 
proverb, “‘A whisper runs a thousand miles,’’ or this one, 
‘‘The walls have ears and the doors have eyes.” A few 
others are, ‘A tadpole may resemble a fish at first, but it 
always becomes a frog.” 


“The clouds cover the shining moon and the wind 
scatters the blooming flowers.” 

‘An overthrown knight often mistakes grass blades 
for the steel of his enemy.”’ 

“If the persimmon is sour do not give it away; by and 
by it will become sweet.”’ 

David didn’t know what he was talking about, for a 
Japanese proverb says, ‘All women are liars!”’ 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


Passengers for the Orient 
on the S. Shinyo Maru 
were enthusiastic over the 
musie supplied by the jazz 
band of university boys 
who went out on that ship. 
This is the first of these 
bands which are to be in- 
stalled on each of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha ships for the 
pleasure of patrons. The 
members of these musical 
organizations are all uni- 
versity boys who have had 
experience in the latest 
dance music. The boys 
of the Shinyo Maru band, 
as shown in the engraving 
above from left to right, 
are Ralph Bagley, Roy 
Miller, Bradley Henn, 
Mark Mattock, William 
Lenahan. Seated, James 
De Witt. 

Mrs. A. W. Davidson of London. Dr. William Carter of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Well Known Writer Sails 

Mr. and Mrs. Alleyne Ireland of 
New York sailed for Japan on the 
Siberia Maru where they expect to 
spend several months. Ireland is a 
well-known authority on economics 
and government and is planning to 
write a series of articles on these 
subjects, dealing with Japan and 
China. 


Returns to Japan 
Sailing on the Siberia Maru, en 
route to Tokyo, where he will make 
his future home was Mr. 8. Koh, 
for several years manager of the 
Sumitomo Bank at San Francisco. 
During his residence in San Fran- 


connected with the country in which 
he has lived so many years. Speaking 
at the Council of Boards of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Chi- 
cago, he is quoted as stating that 
dressmakers who would seek a style 
in women’s clothes that is different 
and graceful should turn their atten- 
tion to the Far East. 

“The Indian woman’s dress,” he 
declared, “is far more beautiful than 
any garment the Occidental woman 
has worked out. 

“There is something absolutely fan- 
i y beautiful about her flowing 





Bishop Fisher, who is keenly ap- 
preciative of the Indian woman, said: 


of intellectual capacity and_intel- 
lectual fellowship, then, and then 
only, will there be real equality be- 
tween men and women. 

“So far the American woman has 
not reached that stage.” 

Bishop Fisher has worked in the 
Indian field for the last eighteen years. 


Lecturer Goes Abroad 

Dr. William Carter, Presbyterian 
clergyman of Brooklyn, New York, 
who is well-known as a lecturer on 
historical, literary and travel subjects 
was a passenger on the Shinyo Maru 
en route to Japan and China, where 
he will gather material for his coming 
series of lectures. He has written a 





Above are shown some of the interesting passengers arriving and departing on Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers: From left to right they are \! 
Jormer Imperial Chancellor of Germany, who arrived in San Francisco with Mrs. Michaelis on the Shinyo Maru; H.C. Montee and Mrs..\! 
‘Maru; Mrs. J. J. Harrington and Mr. Harrington, well-known residents of Hongkong, who have been spending a holiday in California; 


cisco, Mr. Koh has made a great 
many friends among the leading 
financiers and business men of San 
Francisco all of whom are sorry to 
have him leave the city. He is trans- 
ferred to an important position with 
the bank on the other side. 
Returning Bishop Praises Beautiful 
Dress of Indian Women 

Fred B. Fisher, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church with 
headquarters at Calcutta, India, re- 
turned to America on leave on the 
Siberia Maru. He is one of the 
oldest of the missionary bishops in 
that part of the world and is recog- 
nized as an authority on matters 
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“There is nothing obvious in the 
Indian woman's attraction for man. 
She veils her face and wears rings 
on her fingers and bells on her toes. 

“The woman of India is not the 
only one who must be emancipated, 
for the woman of the Occident is 
still bound by the slavery of the 
necessity of pleasing the other sex. 

“True emancipation of woman will 
come only when the necessity for 
attracting the other sex disappears.” 

“Freedom from lipstick, powder and 
rouge will be achieved when woman 
gains her equality, the bishop declared. 

“When a woman keeps her intel- 
lect on ice and when she either ac- 
cepts or repudiates man on the basis 
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number of books, the best known 
being the “Gate of Janus,” which 
was published in 1919. 


Completes World Tour 

Returning on the Shinyo Maru 
after a tour of the world were Mrs. 
S. E. Graham and Miss Geraldine 
Graham, accompanied by Dr. and 
Mrs. H. Sidebotham of Santa Bar- 
bara. Their journey took them into 
practically the capital of every country 
where the party were elaborately 
Mrs. Graham is one 
of the beautiful women of California 
who is equally well known in New 
York, London and Paris. On part 
of their journey they met the Prince 
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of Wales and were guests at numerous 
entertainments given in his honor, 
during which it is said he paid marked 
attention tothe charming MissGraham. 


Prominent Passengers 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Braga of 
Hongkong arrived in San Francisco 
on the Shinyo Maru accompanied 
by their infant child. Mr. Braga has 
joined the Thos. Cook & Sons San 
Francisco office and will be per- 
manently located there. 











Among the well-known passengers 
on the Shinyo Maru were Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Upham, one of the well-known 
business men of San Francisco, who is 





arrived in San Francisco on the 
Shinyo Maru. Mrs. Milne has made 
twenty round trips in the last 19 
years, during which her husband 
has been in business in the Orient 
and all of them have been on the ships 
of Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


Former Imperial Chancellor of Germany 
Passenger on Shinyo Maru 

Dr. George Michaelis, who suc- 
ceeded Von Bethmann-Hollweg as 
Imperial Chancellor of Germany while 
the World War was in _ progress, 
arrived here on the Japanese 
liner Shinyo Maru, after attending 
the international conference of twenty- 
one nations in Peking. Dr. Michaelis 


can alone lead the way in this move- 
ment. Germany has no means of 
paying the demands fixed upon her 
by the treaty of Versailles and there 
must be another gathering of the 
leaders of the nations of the world. 
Germany cannot pay even France, 
much less meet the demands of the 
rest of the allies. I know, having 
been controller of food in Germany 
during the World War, and knowing 
her economic standing. 

“The leaders of the world must 
come together openly and_ frankly 
and fix the amount that Germany 
as a nation, is really able to pay. 
The betterment of Germany and the 
world in general can only come 
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George W. Simmons and Mr. Simmons, who sailed on the Shinyo Maru for an extended tour of the Orient; Dr. George Michaelis, 
“newlyweds” en route to Japan on a honeymoon tour; E. L. Braga and Mrs. Braga and child of Hongkong, who arrived on the Shinyo 
. H. Solf, Ambassador from Germany to Tokyo; Isaac 0. Upham and Mrs. Upham, well-known San Franciscans. 





also greatly interested in moving 
pictures. They spent several months 
in China, investigating the possibilities 
and opportunities of this enterprise. 


Mr. and Mrs. 8. Bloom returned to 
America on the Shinyo Maru after 
an extended visit to Japan. Mr. 
Bloom is a member of the firm of 
S. H. Frank & Co., well-known 
importers and exporters. 





Unique Trans-Pacific Record. 
Holding the record of consistent 
patronage of Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
covering an extended period of years, 
Mrs. W. M. Milne, wife of a well- 
known business man of Hongkong 
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was accompanied by his wife, Dr. 
Wilhelm Solf, German Ambassador 
in Tokyo, and Michaelis’ secretary, 
Professor Karl Hime. The party 
are en route to Berlin. 

“Of course the fact that I have 
been away from Germany for more 
than six months leaves me in ignorance 
of the true situation there. However, 
there is this much to say: 

“There must be another confer- 
ence between the nations of the 
world to determine the amount that 
Germany can pay in the nature of 
reparations. I know this, that Ger- 
many cannot come back until there 
is a revision of the present demands. 

“America, as a creditor nation, 
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from America, as she is a creditor 
nation for the rest of the world.” 


British Shipper Arrives on Shinyo Maru 

A. W. Davidson, vice-president of 
Howard Holders & Partners, before 
the war one of the leading shipping 
companies in Great Britain, returned 
after a business trip of six months 
in the Far East. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Davidson during the trip. 
The couple arrived on the Japanese 
liner Shinyo Maru. 

Davidson stated that after a sur- 
vey of the shipping situation of the 
world he was convinced that the 
United States should follow the ex- 


(Continued on page 43). 
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SPEAKING FOR OURSELVES 


ORE of the outstanding figures in the industrial history 
of Japan is Soichiro Asano. His activities are in- 
separably associated with the growth of the important 
basis elements of productivity that are essential to the 
improvement of life in any land. From a poor man whose 
only capital was a fiery ambition to succeed - against 
whom the tide of adversity, at one time, raged so fiercely 
that he was forced to do the work of an ordinary laborer 
in order to sustain life for himself and his family, through 
sheer force of mind and personality he won his way to 
the top of the ladder of success and became a leader in 
the larger commercial ventures of his time. 

To have achieved these things, to have become a domi- 
nating factor in the cement business, 1n the steel and pipe 
business, in the shipping business; to have been the 
directing power in the development upbuilding of the 
fleet of the largest and finest passenger steamers in Japan’s 
mercanttle marine; to have been the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the hydro-electric potentialities of his country; 
these are things of which any man may well be proud to 
have done. But, if, in the doing, he has been able to 
maintain his humanity; to remain simple in his tastes and 


habits; to gain tremendous and widespread power and 


still retain that balance of sensibility and rationality; to 
gain material wealth beyond the dreams of ordinary men; 
to secure a place in among the councils of the great of his 
fellow man, if, in the rounding out of a life filled to com- 
pletion with big thoughts and projects; with dreaming 
dreams and then working them into realities; he has been 
able to so order his life, then indeed may his friends unite 
and call him one of the truly great among the men of his 
day and age. 

Such is the esteem in which Soichiro Asano ts held among 
his friends and associates, in Japan, China as well as in 
America, that it has seemed fitting they should join in 
some suitable expression of the feeling, which should 
present it in no uncertain terms, visible to all, and enduring 
as for all time, if such can be expected of the work of 
human hands. 

When the project was first discussed some said ‘‘Asano 
needs no monument. His work will live after him and 
all the world will remember it.” 

Others said: ‘‘His is too big a name to need to be i1m- 
mortalized in stone or material things.’’ Such a reputation 
writes its own imperishable record. 

But the leaders of the movement for the establishment 
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of a testimonial to the great man said: ‘True his works 
will live after him as a monument to his energy; but these 
are things that he has done himself—are evidences of his 
own strength and force of character. What we want to 
do is to offer some testimonial from ourselves, some evi- 
dence of our appreciation of the man who has done all 
these things. Let us build something that will be an 
evidence of our esteem—in which this honored friend is 
held by all who know him and let us erect it now while he is 
among us rather than wait until he has passed along to 
join the host of the ancestors.” 

Reasoning thus it was decided that the suitable thing 
to be done, was to construct a giant monument or statue 
on which would be inscribed some record of his deeds and 
accomplishments. | 


Thus the S. Asano Testimonial Society was formed. 


Its object is the building of the Asano statue and the 
chief consideration, not the amount of size of the 
participation, but the number of those who join in the 
movement. Subscription lists were opened for any amount, 
from ten cents upward and the flood of names that came 
In was a surprise to even the most sanguine well wishers. 

The lists have been open for the past three months and 
will be closed before the first of the year, by which time 
it 1s expeeted that a total of hundreds of thousands of 
names totalling close to a million, will have been enrolled 
making a monumental testimonial in itself more imposing 
that any thing that can be hewed from granite or cast 
from bronze. 


The idea of thus expressing to the man who has done 
great deeds—of telling him the kindly thoughts that have 
been aroused among his friends—of letting him know now 
while he is among them rather than awaiting, is a good 
one and deserves success. especially with so worthy a 
subject as S. Asano. 

More power to those who have suggested and under- 
taken it. 


Improved Hotel Facilities in China 


SPE announcement that the Hongkong Hotel Company, 

which under the able management of James Taggart 
has made a reputation for excellence in the Hongkong 
Hotel and the new hostelry at Repulse Bay, which has 
added much to the attractions of that city, has purchased 
the hotels and properties of the Shanghai Hotels Co.. Ltd., 
comes as welcome news to hundreds of travelers. The 
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Chicago for travel- 
ers from the Far 
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hotels included in the deal are the Astor House, Palace 
and Kalee Hotels in Shanghai, the Astor House Hotel at 
Tientsin, and the Grand Hotel des Wagonlits at Peking. 
These houses are to be improved and renovated until 
they are all up to the standard set by the owning company 
at Hongkong, which will be the guarantee of comfort and 
pleasure for those planning to visit the fascinating cities 
in which they are located. 


Round the World 


Five important tourist agencies will each promote 

around the world tour this fall and early spring. Each 
of them is offering accommodations on new and com- 
fortable steamers, and with a large number of places of 
interest to be visited on their schedules. It is said that 
each of them is expecting to have approximately 400 
persons on the passengers list when they sail, not including 
the number of conductors and assistants required to 
manage so extensive a cruise. If these expectations are 
realized, this means that some 2,000 persons will in the 
next half year, make the tour of the world. It is safe to 
assume that most of these are attracted by the complete 
arrangements offered by the companies and are-therefore 
going out for the first time. Thus 2,000 people will visit 
the strange lands that lie across the oceans and will return 
to their homes inoculated with the travel germ, the most 
insidious and at the same time the most pleasant and 
easiest to take of all the “bugs” that afflict the 
human race. These travelers will return to their homes 
to tell of their experiences and will without doubt become 
powerful influences in stimulating others to make similar 
journeys, for it is well known that there is nothing on 
which one likes to talk so much as the places he has been 
and the things that he has seen. It is by this dissemination 
of knowledge of conditions and facilities that travel 
generally is stimulated and developed. 


Widely Known 


HEN Lord Northcliffe was in some far away place in 

the South Sea Islands he found a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post and sent it to George Horace Lorimer, the 
publisher, with a note expressing surprise at its wide-spread 
circulation. While in no way attempting to insinuate a 
comparison between our humble selves and the great 
weekly with its tremendous circulation it is interesting 
to note in an average week’s mail letters addressed to 
this magazine from such far away and widely different 
places as Valpariaso, Chile; Hankow, China; Bankok, 
Siam; Vladivostok, Siberia; Capetown, South Africa; 
Darjeeling, India; Rio de Janiero, Brazil; Corinto, 
Lisbon, Moscow and Dieppe. In its own particular field 
dealing with travel to and from the Orient, Japan is per- 
haps the most widely known of the publications of to-day. 








Low Rates for Trans-pacific Travel 
At the present rates for distance covered, service 
rendered, accommodations provided, and quantity 
and quality of food served, the trip from San Francisco 
to Hongkong via Honolulu, Japan ports and China ports 
as scheduled, for Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers, is one of the 
very cheapest in the world. With a total charge of $375.00 
for one first class passage on any of the palatial liners of 
this company, which includes transportation, meals in 
abundance and variety, courteous and prompt attention 
by well trained Oriental servants, orchestra concerts, 
dances every evening, moving picture shows and other 
entertainments, bathing pools and bathing suits—the 
voyage cost averages a little over $10.00 per day or to 
be exact, $11.20. This is but little more if as much as it 
costs the average first class traveler to live ashore, where 

he has much less of comfort and pleasure. 
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American School in Japan 


By WaLKER G. MATHESON 


An American school set down in the capital of Japan 
is attended by American children who are taught by 
American teachers. It is supported by American money 
and is an institution which is a vital factor in the lives of 


’ the foreign community, yet one whose existence is unsus- 


pected by tourists or people in the homeland, and not 
generally known to even the Japanese. 

The school is called ‘‘The American School in Japan.’’ 
The name does not imply that the school is only for 
Americans, however, and there are a dozen or more na- 
tionalities represented in the student roll. It is American 
only in name and style and support. Every American 
firm in Tokyo and each American business man supplies 
financial aid, which is expected of them. The Tokyo Post 
of the American Legion is taking great interest in the 
school, and is represented on the personnel of the Board 
of Trustees, along with representatives of American and 
British trading companies, the American Embassy, the 
various mission boards and the Y. M. C. A. 

Recently a campaign was made in Tokyo to raise a fund 
of Yen 30,000. Within two days over half the amount 
was in the hands of the school treasurer, so prompt was 
the reply to the call for aid. As an example of how much 
it costs to run this school, the budget for the past year 
was $26,000, made up of $7,500 received from the 
American Association, $5,250 from home missions, $6,250 
from tuitions, $5,750 derived from interest on school 
funds, bonds and other securities, and $725.00 from the 
British Association. Principal expenditures of the year 
were $17,500 for salaries and $3,900 for rent. This is a 
large increaSe in revenue and expenditures over preceding 
years. By large gifts from corporations and individuals, 
an endowment fund of $55,000 has been formed during 
the past two years. 

The American School in Japan this year celebrates its 
nineteenth birthday. It has survived many strokes of ill 
fortune which often doomed its existence, and has only 
very recently been recognized by the corporations and 
business men as an essential to Tokyo’s foreign commun- 
ity. The school originated from a small class of children 
from several missionary families, who, realizing the lack 
of proper schooling facilities, and dreading sending their 
children overseas to school in the homeland, engaged to 
teach them at home. The school was first located in the 
district of Koishikawa of Tokyo. The total number in 
attendance in 1922 was well over 130 pupils. The school 
has also been known by many names, such as ‘‘School for 
Foreign Children,’’ ‘‘Tokyo Foreign School,’’ ‘‘Tsukiji 
School,’’ and others, but when American business came 
to its aid, it was only proper that it be known as an 
American school. 

The American school had for many years occupied a 
ehurch building in Tsukiji, where, until not long ago, this 
district was set aside for the exclusive section for foreign- 
ers to live, as it is a part of Tokyo cut off from the rest 
of the city by a series of canals, and is really an island 
reclaimed from the Sumida River. Here, foreign resi- 
dents were easily protected from the mob during that 
time in the latter part of the XVIIIth Century when the 
anti-foreign feeling was so strong. However, the Tsukiji 
accommodations grew too small and the school is now lo- 
cated in Shibaura, a reclaimed section of Tokyo from the 
Tokyo Bay, and the city’s newest district. 

The present building is a new, two-storied pile, well 
adapted to the needs of a school, and, in fact, was built 
for a private school for aviation students by Mr. E. E. 


Google 
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LUCKENBACH LINES 


EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE 


OPERATING SIXTEEN VESSELS IN 
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HOUSTON. TEX. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
WEEKLY SERVICE BETWEEN 
PACIFIC COAST AND NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS 
FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 

BETWEEN PACIFIC COAST AND GULF PORTS 
All vessels classified 100 A-1" by Lloyds Register or 
the American Shipping Register. 
Special attention given to shipments originating in 
and destined to the Orient, Japan and the Philippine 
Islands. Through Bills of Lading issued in connec- 
tion with all Trans-Pacific Lines. 
Please specify, ‘‘Route via Luckenbach Lines’’ 


on your bill, of Jading, thereby obtaining the bene- 
fit of the fastest coast-to-coast service. 


LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP Co. 


201 CALIFORNIA ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 
L. C. SMITH BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
CENTRAL BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
RAILWAYEEXCHANGE BUILDING, PORTLAND 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
44 WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 





Utmost in Ocean Service 


Wuire Star achievement is symbolized in the big 
three of the sea—the 56,000 ton Majestic, world’s largest 
and newest ship, the superb new Homeric and the mag- 
nificent Olympic. These colossal and luxurious liners 
maintain a weekly schedtle from New York to Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 
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excellent ships to Hamburg for Germany. 
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Frazar, of Tokyo. The building is of brick and wood, 
heated by a modern plant, ventilated by a modern sys- 
tem, contains hardwood floors throughout and is well 
lighted. A gymnasium and assembly hall has been added. 
The building is only the temporary home of the American 
School, which 1s awaiting such times when a larger school 
house ean be built between Tokyo and Yokohama, which 
will be suited to house students who will then be able to 
attend this school from all parts of the Empire. It is 
estimated that the cost of building the new school, dorm}- 
tories, playgrounds, swimming tank, tennis courts and 
track will be in the neighborhood of Yen 500,000, and 
funds are now being raised. 


The grounds of the temporary school have been greatly 
beautified by the large interest of the students, teachers, 
the parent teachers association and friends of the school. 
Arbor Day is observed, and young trees and shrubs are 
brought to the school and planted in the grounds. The 
appearance of the school yard today is a striking contrast 
to the sight which greeted visitors who went to the school 
when it was first established in its present location in the 
spring of 1921. At that time, the grounds were nothing 
but a water-soaked mud bank which had just been ex- 
posed by the pumping out of the water which came in 
from the Bay. The ground was so water-soaked that a 
stick could be easily forced into the mud to a depth of 
several feet. No reminder of this condition is now pres- 
ent. The grounds have been made solid and suitable for 
a playground; an athletie field has been laid out and a 
tennis court built; equipment in the way of swings and 
slides has been provided for the younger children. In 
the course of a few years, there will be no trace of the 
days when the tide waters swept over the site, as is the 
case some several hundred yards away toward the main 
channel of the Bay, where small steamers, puffing tugs, 
sailing craft, fishing sampans and rafts ply back and 
forth in a never ending procession. 


The American School in Japan is conducted strictly 
along educational lines as exist in America. The grades 
range from the primary through the fourth year of high 
school, the graduates from which are received into Amer- 
ican and British universities. Recently the College En- 
trance Examination Board was added to the departments 
of the American school. This important addition enables 
any students of Japan to take in Japan an examination 
which, if passed suceessfully, enables one to enter any 
college in the United States. Heretofore, students desir- 
ing to enter American universities had to arrive at the 
college where they intended to enroll, and take the matric- 
ulation examinations at that college. Under the new ar- 
rangement, students will now be allowed to make sure of 
entrance before leaving Japan. 

The life of the foreign students in Japan is most enjoy- 
able. Besides having their own interests, they have the 
advantage of the Japanese customs and celebrate the 
national holiday of Japan, the anniversary of the birth of 
Jimmu Tenno, the first of the Mikados; the American hol1- 
day, Washington’s Birthday anniversary ; and the twenty- 
fourth of May, the British holiday. To live in this atmos- 
phere is an education in itself—a fundamental education 
which few may enjoy: an education in tolerance and re- 
spect for other nationals, racial equality and understand- 
ing. In fact, it is an insight and understanding of that, 
which deep down into the very roots of civilization, lies the 
cause of wars and enmity between nations. This, then, 
besides the regular prescribed ‘‘ book learning’’ is the edu- 
eation the school boy and girl of the Ocecident receives in 
the Orient. 

The pupils themselves all come from the best kind of 
homes, for their parents are handling the affairs of nations 


as diplomats, or are representing the big business houses 
of the homeland, while others are teaching the Gospel. 
Thus, with a school with students of this stock, it is a 
wonderful institution—a sort of democratic Utopian 
school house where diplomacy, racial respect and the three 
}1’s are all learned at one and the same time. 


The teaching staff of the school is above the average. 
Practically every member of the faculty has a post-gradu- 
ate degree from some of America’s most well-known uni- 
versities, including Harvard, Columbia and Chicago. A 
good faculty 1s easily obtained, when it is known that as 
many as fifty applications were sent in for a position on 
the staff for next year. These applications were received 
from all parts of the world, and it is but an easy task to 
pick out the best. Only three new teachers are needed. 


The school affairs are run in an unique way. All ques- 
tions pertaining to the student body of the institution 
are dealt with by a council of students elected from each 
of the four high school classes and the seventh and eighth 
grades. This body meets at regular intervals and looks 
after all matters pertaining to the welfare of the school. 
In this way, the students themselves have a chance to 
learn the value of responsibility and of leadership. 

Athletics in Japan play an important part in the school 
life. The American School has had a very successful part 
in this line. The Americans last year took up soccer for 
the first time, and defeated several Japanese teams of 
corresponding standing despite their longer practice. In 
basketball, the Americans took the championship of Japan, 
carrying off all honors from larger Japanese schools and 


even defeating a picked team of former American college 


players. Baseball is the real sport of the country, and in 
this the Americans meet with greatest competition, as the 
Japanese are almost as keen for this game as our people. 
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DOUBLE OR SKIP 
(Continued from page 4) 
drop a day because we are going west and when we go 
east we add a day because we are traveling east.’’ 
The Colonel threw up his hands in despair. 
‘*Yes, that it is. You understand it perfectly. Now let 
us go for a walk before we get into the golf tournament.’’ 


When it is noon in San Francisco it is 


9:29 A. M. in Hawaii 11:00 P. M- in Port Said 

6:04 A. M. in Sydney 9:05 P. M. in Vienna 

5:16 A. M. in Yokohama 8:53 P. M. in Berlin 

4:47 A. M. in Viadivostok 8:49 P. M. in Rome and Naples 
4:03 A. M. in Manila 8:00 P. M. in London (Greenwich) 
3:45 A. M. in Peking 8:09 P. M. in Paris 

3:31 A. M. in Hongkong 3:00 P. M. in New York 

1:53 A. M. in Calcutta 2:00 P. M. in Chicago 

12:51 A. M. in Bombay 1:00 P. M. in Denver 


Time on board is marked by the ship’s bell being sounded 
as follows: 


Bells Bells 
Struck Hour Struck Hour 

Te Udi eieurinciacian: 12:30 A. M. 1 12:30 P. M. 
2 . 1:00 A. M. + A ee eee ee Se 20s 1:00 P. M. 
> tes cedmeeadeceues es beetelenes 1:30 A. M. 3 1:30 P. M. 
BS gaia A te ey Rie eal aes 2:00 A. M., Te Cae rere ee een or ar 2:00 P. M. 
TON nr Om ne Re Mn te a 2:30 A. M. 5 2:30 P. M. 
Be ee eee te 3:00 A. M. yeep ceta-euipeduewmteeahs 3:00 P. M. 
De eenracewun epee de Mtn ioe 3:30 A. M. T. -ccpestanaheaeaie eds iaeas 3:30 P. M. 
| nee LE ere er 4:00 A. M. Be gids otacecadantets wteanlaaeates 4:00 P. M. 
1 . 4:30 A.M. DS es ee aa 4:30 P. M. 
Dee ee 5:00 A. M. 2 5:00 P. M. 
Be: Aeros cade tihatn ts uaasien: 5:30 A. M. =, Mee rene On Sere ery Sen ee are 5:30 P. M. 
ye ee ete ire eee Pe Sem 6:00 A. M. Me oh stds uve thw Ne heedonae sued 6:00 P. M. 
Be testi doce onal Paste lt 6:30 A. M. i: avy su centieadaieitann evestea siete 6:30 P. M. 
Deo eecceadeentieeesicaeeiee cds 7:00 A. M. 6 . 7:00 P. M. 
WT. twasirhancah egaceugeedeteoseetececeee 7:30 A. M. D. eee icigicec eee 7:30 P. M. 
Be eal areaeteee cadet ce ceaoms: 8:00 A. M. | REDE RID ee eT ne 8:00 P. M. 
Be. aeeevets encekiavicsscteaiaisteaens 8:30 A. M. MS cote ate eetal catia ents 8:30 P. M. 
Be catheter Ge Acheter c 9:00 A. M. > A TR TE PEE Oe ORS 9:00 P. M. 
Be  iestatae atten gd sure 9:30 A. M. Be elenciestecccat eee Sousa olan 9:30 P. M. 
ERC ee EEN eee 10:00 A. M. Me ses tg eae fee eves aes tee 10:00 P. M. 
EA IR RES ee ae 10:30 A. M. Bh ehccccaecat eas tietane Sian 10:30 P. M. 
ee atceag oder ce ates 11:00 A. M. By itd i dccseatetvtia 11:00 P. M. 
WP "peut oui uuulenormicnae secu: 11:30 A. M. T° -Spbtivivestecstamesaiteneueleiacive 11:30 P. M. 
 - a ee ny aoe ne ee ee Noon 8 ........ Midnight 
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San Francisco’ s 


Newest and Most Popular 


Hotel 


WHITCOMB 


The Whitcomb Hotel appeals 
to the traveler of discriminat- 
ing taste—easily accessible— 
with a most excellent cuisine. 
The congenial, hospitable at- 
mosphere of the Whitcomb 
helps to make each day a 
happy one during your visit. 


A garage service in connection 
with the Hotel safeguards your 
car and renders it instantly 
available, 


LUNCHEON 
—at the Whitcomb refreshes 
you for the duties and pleas- 
ures of the afternoon, 


DINNER 


—at the Whitcomb comes as 
the happy, culmination of an 
enjoyable day. 


ROOF GARDEN 


Dancing every Saturday Even- 
ing. This delightful place may 
also be reserved for private 
dancing parties. 


Rates $2.50 per day 
and upward 


HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


Market Street at Civic Center 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
ERNEST DRURY 


Lessee Manager 








Woman’s Progress in the Philippines 


An interesting interview with Mrs. Manuel Quezon—No flappers 
or divorce problems in the Islands as yet. 


En route to Washington with her 
distinguished husband, who headed 
the Philippine Mission, arriving in 
San Francisco on the Tenyo Maru, 
was Mrs. Manuel Quezon, one of the 
public spirited and interesting women 
of the Far East. During her stay in 
the city of the Golden Gate she was 
interviewed by several of the women 
writers of the daily papers and gave 
fascinating sidelights on the ques- 
tions of divorce, woman suffrage and 
other matters that concern the sex. 

According to Mrs. Quezon, in an 
interview with Lilfa Estcourt, the 
new woman has invaded the Philip- 
pines! 

She is there in full force, the 
woman doctor, the woman lawyer, the 
woman in business, the woman suf- 
fragist—the whole crew of the twen- 
tieth century species, with the sole 
exception of the flapper. She is not 
there and she is not expected. 

Mrs. Quezon is the petite type of 
femininity, slender, delicate, almost 
fragile in appearance. Her eyes are 
large and dark and intensely serious, 
and her mouth generous and sweet, 
though unsmiling. 

In all things about her she showed 
a quiet concentrated interest, but 
though a woman in touch with large 
affairs and absorbed in her little fam- 
ily she gave evidence of a zest for the 
lighter things of life, too, such as 
pretty clothes, jewels, and the little 
deferences due her position as wife of 
a distinguished man. 

“Tn the Philippines we do not wear 
such clothes as these,”’ she said with 
a hint of disdain. ‘‘We have our 
own native costume, which we all 
wear. Its style does not change. Al- 
ways there are the billowing sleeves, 
the sweeping trained skirt and the 
graceful overskirt. It is only when 
we travel that we wear these clothes. 
Our native costume is not suitable for 
traveling.’’ 

The English of the little Filipino 
woman was careful and almost with- 
out accent; her Spanish was also pure 
and perfect; but the really amazing 
linguists of the Quezon family are the 
two little girls—Aurora,. aged 214 
years, and Zeneida, aged 13 months. 

They use English, Spanish and the 
native language almost interchange- 
ably. Even the baby coos in three 
languages. 

There was only pride in her tones 
as Mrs. Quezon told of the twentieth 
century womanhood of her homeland 
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—pride that the islands, so long held 
under Spanish dominion, had swung 
so swiftly into stride with the greater 
nations in giving to their women the 
opportunities and freedom that is a 
part of the development of Occidental 
civilization. 

“Our women doctors, our women 
teachers and our women lawyers— 
they are all very good and they fol- 
low their professions on an equal 
basis with men,’’ she said earnestly. 
“For women there is education and a 
career, the same as for men. But this 
flapper woman that I read so much 
about—we have her not, and I think 
we will never have her. We cut short 
only the hair of our children, Our 
young ladies wear their hair, and 
their skirts modestly long.’’ 

With a little gesture of distaste, 
Mrs, Quezon indicated the chie navy 
blue traveling costume that she wore 
—a gesture that took in everything 
from the trim turban, the well-cut 
tricotine suit, the smart blouse, the 
black silk stockings and French-heeled 
pumps. 

Resuming then her discussion of 
conditions in the islands, Mrs. Quezon 
told of the deep interest of the women 
of her native land in publie questions, 
education, woman’s suffrage and all 
things that affect the home. 

““We are all working very hard for 
woman’s suffrage,’’ she said, seriously. 

“‘And what will you do with it?’’ 
she was asked. 

She looked surprised. 

“Perhaps it is prohibition you wish 
like the American women, or new 
divoree laws?”’ 

Her look of bewilderment grew. 

“But, no,’’ she answered quickly. 
““We have always been wet. I do not 
think we give to prohibition any con- 
sideration yet whatever. 

“And as for divorce,’’ she spoke 
proudly, ‘‘well, with us there is al- 
most no divorce and therefore no di- 
voree problem. I think we wish 
woman’s suffrage chiefly because it is 
just.” 

In the fine schools and the wonder- 
ful handicraft of her homeland, Mrs. 
Quezon takes a justifiable pride. She 
herself was graduated from one of the 
English high schools before her mar- 
riage in 1918. She displayed a mag- 
nifiecent chain and pendant of beaten 
gold, marvelously carved and filigreed. 

“Philippine handiwork,’’ she said 
proudly. 

In her American clothes Mrs. Que- 
zon is a very up to date little lady 
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|: A place where it is summer 
all the year— 


not the hot summer of the troples, nor the igh temperature of. 
the Mid-W et the sultriness of the Bast—but the de 
Ughttul coo of California's Coast. 


There is no Place Like Del Monte 


Del Monte is the ideal place in which 
to spend a few days before sailing or 
after returning from abroad. It offers 
every facility for out door sport. 


ONLY 4 HOURS BY TRAIN FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 125 MILES 
OVER FINEST MOTOR ROAD IN THE WORLD, 


American Plan Only—Super Excellent Table 
Wire at our expense 


Carl S. Stanley 


MANAGER 


Below: The Lodge at Pebble Beach facing the Sea 
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TIMES SQUARE 


At Broadway, 44th ro 45th Streets— 
the center of New York's social and 
business activities. In close prox- 
imity to all railway terminals. 


European Plan 


$3.50 a day and upward 


To have stayed at the ASTOR 
Is to have lived in NEW YORK 


Headquarters of 


Javan Society or New York 


FRED'K A. MUSCHENHEIM 





JAPAN 
INVITES YOU 


} HE lovely land of cherry 
blooms; of superb Fuji; of 
verdant mountains and 
sparkling streams; of tea 
and rice fields; of silkand 
potterymakers; of quaint 
age old customs, of gor- 
geous temples; of smiling, 
obliging men and women 
who welcome you, is to- 
dew. the WORLD'S MOST 
FASCINATING VACA- 
TION LAND. 


Trans-pacific steamer 
fares are the lowest in 
the world for distance 
and service given. 
Japanese hotel rates are 
moderate; $4.00 to $8.00 
per day per person for 
meals and room. 


Japan Hotel Association 


organized by hotel men 
to insure proper service to 
visitors, includes leading 
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cisco, or Traffic Bureau, Dept. of Railways, 
Tokyo, or at any office 
Kaisha, or Thomas Cook & Sons. 








from the top of her marcelled head to 
the tip of her satin shoe. Even her 
wedding ring was the approved plati- 
num hoop of diamonds and her en- 
gagement jewels were set in the same 
platinum filigree. 

This is her second visit to Amer- 
ica, she said, and she is looking for- 
ward to meeting many old friends in 
Washington. Following their stay in 
this country the Quezons expect to go 
on to Europe before returning to the 
islands. 


Who's Who on the Pacific 


Personal Chatter About Those Who Make it 
Their Business to Look After the Passen- 
ers’ Comfort and Pleasure on the Ships 

t Ply ‘‘Along the Pathway of the Sun.” 


Although one of the younger offi- 
cers of Toyo Kisen Kaisha service, 
R. A. Shapard, traveling purser on 
the Tenyo Maru, has made an envi- 
able reputation for himself because of 
his continued interest in and desire 
for the comfort and pleasure of pas- 
sengers on his ship. The position of 
traveling purser is unique in steam- 
ship circles, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
being the only company maintaining 
such an office. The duties of this offi- 
cial are devoted to the entertainment, 
comfort and pleasure of passengers so 
that he is virtually the ‘‘host’’ of the 
ship during the entire voyage. Mr. 
Shapard, because of his pleasing per- 
sonality, untiring activities and genial 
good fellowship has made many 
friends since his appointment to the 
Tenyo Maru. 











Commendation for Leffman 

Passengers arriving here on the 
liner Korea Maru were loud in their 
praise of the cuisine of the ship and 
the efforts of Chief Steward H. W. 
Leffman to see that their every want 
was gratified. 

Leffman is one of the oldest stew- 
ards in point of service that runs out 
of San Francisco on the trans-Pacifie 
run, and for many years he was with 
the Pacifie Mail Company. Having 
crossed the Pacifie many times, J. 
James Wesley Gallagher, Far Eastern 
manager for the United States Steel 
Products Company, pronounced the 
service and cuisine as the best he had 
ever experienced on a ship. 





H. L. Vinton 

He is short and smiling, with a red 
face and a shock of white hair, that 
he keeps close cropped. In his uni- 
form, he looks like an old time officer 
of the navy and in his manner he 
has all the delicacy of a diplomat. 
In the performance of his duties, he is 
both of these and more. He is one 
of the finest cooks on the seven seas 
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Public Square, S. W. 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


Complete in Every Detail 


Special Attention to 
Visitors from the Orient 


AN EXAMPLE 
OF WHAT A 
GOOD HOTEL 
SHOULD. BE 


The Golden Pheasant 


32 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


THE RESTAURANT REFINED 


ACHIEVEMENTS. IN THE ART OF 
CAKE AND CANDY MAKING 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


QCCUPYING an entire block with 
500 comfortable, sunlit rooms. 
Living at its best, at a moderate 
cost. Direct to Oakland from San 
Francisco—a thirty minute trans- 
bay trip of marvelous beauty. 


One of America’s most satisfying Hotels 


Management 


W. C. JURGENS 


“No place in California just like Oakland” 




















Miss Bessie Mackay, well known 
world traveler who presides over the 
Travel Bureau of the McAlpin- 
Waldorf-Astoria group of hotels in 
New York. 











and better than that he has the 
knack of teaching others to produce 
the kinds of things that he would 
prepare himself. This is H. L. Vinton, 
chief steward on the Persia Maru. 
He has been ‘on the water’ in this 
capacity for nearly thirty years, and 
during his connection with Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha has won a host of friends 
for himself and for the company. A 
friend of his on the last trip remarked 
on the unusually excellent food that 
he was serving on this ship. “Its 
nothing remarkable,’ he answered, 
“As long as the com) does not 
stint or cut my req ions (which 
they never do) and give me the best 
the market affords, there is no excuse 
for not having appetizing food on the 
table. The Persia is the smallest of 
the company fleet, but the food is as 
good as that on any ship afloat which 
means a lot for the passengers who 
travel with us.” 

Vinton takes a great pride in his 
work and in the appearance of his 
kitchens and _galle: During the 
war he was requisitioned for duty on 
the transport service and won well 
merited commendation from the rank- 
ing officers who traveled with him. 














WHEN MOUNTING KODAK PICTURES 
Album or'on "Anything 


Do it with -_ Engel No paste 
needed 


Quick — Easy — Artstie 
10¢ Buys 100 in U. 
150 Buys 100 In Other Lands. 
Order them through your photo supply 
dealer or write us direct. 
ENGEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. J- 4711-17 North Clark Street 


Chicago, U. S. 
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American Trading Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS 


Contractors, Engineers, Shipping 
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BRUSSELS 
ROTTERDAM 
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BRISBANE BAHIA 
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MADRID SAO PAULO 


Publishers of 
“THE EXPORT WORLD 
AND HERALD” 
In English and Spanish 


ASK US FOR A SAMPLE COPY AND 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Wuen visiting 
Los Angeles you 
will find it to 
advantage to 
sojourn at Hotel 


Clark. Every 


desired luxury, 
refinement and convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Owned by The National City Bank of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
U. S. $15,400,000 


#_ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD __ 


HINA: Canton, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, 
Pekin, ‘Shanghai, Tientsin. 

INDIA:_ Bombay, Rangoon, Calcutta. 

Dominican Republic: Barahona, La Vega, Puerto 
Plata, San Pedro de Macoris, Sanches, 
Santiago, Santo Domingo, San Francisco 
de Macoris 


VA: Batavia, Sourabaya.} 
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HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco Office London Office 
232 Montgomery St. 36 Bishopsgate, E. C. 


Lyons Office 
Ince Tolozan 





Situate in the heart of the city. Easily 
accessible to theatres, stores and public buildings. 


Car lines to beaches, 


mountains, missions, just a few steps away. Write for illustated folder. 


FREE AUTO BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 


FIVE HUNDRED and FIFTY-FIVE 
ROOMS with private bath 


F. M. DIMMICK 
Lessee and 
Manager 
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From left to right: Murray Hil 
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A personal hospitality and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of the best hotel managers in the 
world. 

The traveler arriving at Grand Central 
Terminal can go directly to any one of the 
Bowman Hotels at Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


Pershing Square. New York 
The World Centre of Great Hotels 


THE 
ANSONIA 
Broadway 
at 73rd St. 

Edw. M. 
Tierney, V. P. 
in the Ri 
side Residen- 

tial Section 
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HOTEL WOODSTOCK 


Tiny Character Sketches of 


GREAT AMERICAN 
HOTELS 


WALDORF-ASTORIA, New York— Perfection 
in service to all guests and personal attention to each in- 
dividual desire, have always been distinctive character- 
istics of the Waldorf. Roy Carruthers, Man, Dir. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Beautiful and big—in everything it is and does. After 
a visit, Philadelphia suggests only one hotel — the 
Bellevue-Stratford. James P. A. O'Conor, Man. Dir. 


HOTEL McALPIN, New York— A city in itself. 
Run with the precison of an excellent watch, the hospi- 
tality of an oldtime inn and the convenience of Thirty- 
fourth Street and Broadway. ‘Jos. Camey, Manager 


NEW WILLARD, Washington, D. C.—A step 
from the Executive Center, a rendexvous for officials, 
diplomats and society leaders—the meeting place of 
notables from all over the world. Frank 8. Hight, Man Dir 


THE MARTINIQUE, New York — Everything 
that makes a hotel first class in service, convenience, 
comfort and entertainment. A modern hotel, with 
moderate prices. Frank E. Jago, Res. Mgr 


HOTEL WOODSTOCK, New York— For gentle- 
folk who appreciate the best and come to New York to 
be within reach of Broadway, yet where they may leave 
it easily. A. E. Singleton, Res. Mgr 


‘ACH one of these hotels is in the 

important center of its city—and 

a center of importance 7 itse/f. Great 

in comforts and hospitality; exaé in 

equipment and management; and be- 

coming, always, more attractive to its 
guests. 


Under the Direction of L.M.Boomer 





THE NEW WILLARD 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 
(Continued from page 29) 
ample of Britain and junk all but the 
best of their merchant marine fleet. 
This would result in a big saving to the 
American people, he said, and also 
leave the American merchant marine 
with a fleet of modern vessels. 
Davidson was loath to discuss 
what he had accomplished on his 
journey other than the statement 
that he would confer with a number 
of the leading ship operators of the 
Pacific Coast before he returned to 
his home in London. 


Newlyweds Sail for Tokyo 
As the culmination of a hectic 
romance that bristled with many 








pleasure. 








Google 


| 
|! Wells | 
cll Fargo 


Nevada 


Specialized Banking Service 
for the Traveler 


Wells Fargo Nevada National, 
Francisco's oldest bank, pays particular 
attention to the needs of the traveler. 


Market at Montgomery 


telegrams, a race across the continent, 
a wedding in the old Mission Dolores 
at San Francisco and a honeymoon 


_journey to Japan on the Shinyo 


Maru, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Montee, 
waved farewells to their friends from 
the deck of the steamer as it pulled 
away from the dock. Montee is a 
well-known newspaper man who has 
been connected with prominent news- 
papers and news gathering in the 
Far East for several years. He came 
to America for a vacation and then 
was called back to take on a new 
post as manager of the commercial 
news service at Tokyo. Not having 
time to go back to New York, he 
used the wires to such good effect 
that Miss Madeline Murphy gave 





San 


Our country wide and world wide 
service will prove helpful to you In many 
ways during your sojourn in America, 
whether your trip be one of business or 


May we suggest that you call as soon 
as you reach San Francisco and permit us 
to make your acquaintance? 


Capital, Surplus and Undtutded Profits 
over $11,000,000 


Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank 


of San Francisco 
“Since 1852” 
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up her lucrative and delightful work 
as art critic and designer on one of the 
biggest magazines of New York and 
hastened out to become his bride. 

And so they sailed away on the 
Shinyo Maru. 


Germany Pushing Trade 

Trade between Germany and China 
is advancing rapidly, according to 
Dr. Michaelis, due to the fact that 
the German mark is so low that 
goods can be manufactured cheaper 
than any other place in the world 
and transported to the Orient at 
rock-bottom prices. 


Two California Girls Home After 
25,000-Mile Tour 

A trip of more than 25,000 miles, 
seeing the sights of the Sulu seas, 
through the Philippines, Borneo, Japan 
and China, ended for the Misses 
Marynel and Grace _ Gallemore, 
daughters of J. R. Gallemore, pub- 
lisher of the Daily News of Fullerton, 
Calif. with the arrival in San Francisco 
of the Japanese liner Shinyo Maru. 

Grace Gallemore is a student at 


the University of California and her 


sister is a graduate of the college. 
The sisters have been on a six months’ 
trip on which they had _ secured 
enough material on their travels to 
write a book, which they were sure 
‘‘Dad would publish.” 

The girls toured the Basilan and Jolo 
Islands of the Sulu archipelago during 
their journey and visited native chief- 
tains. They were presented with rare 
knives, hatchets and pearls which the 
girls brought back as souvenirs. 
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At Union Square 


The Plaza gives the best 
values in the three import- 
ant things in hotel accom- 
modations— 


LOCATION 
SERVICE 
RATES 





European, from $2.00 
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“| A magnificent. structure with an 
unsurpassed view 
ofNobHill 











fe amMmous 


Hotel where 


Restful Quietness 
Rofreshes Travelerss 








High up on Nob Hill, overlooking all San Francisco and the 
bay region, the Fairmont Hotel offers many unusual refinements 
of service to the discriminating traveler. 


Away from the noise and bustle of the city and yet within five 
minutes’ ride of the center of the financial and shopping districts, 
the quiet, restful, homelike atmosphere of the Fairmont appeals 


to particular people. 
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The 


Fairmont 
Hotel 


Unobtrusively perfect service —excellent cuisine —- beautiful 
appointments —a truly magnificent view — these are but a few 
of the refinements of service which have made the Fairmont 


OR 


e 


~~ 


Hotel so popular among those who travel. 


Whether you spend six months in San Francisco, or but a day— 
in either case you will find the Fairmont an ideal hotel in which 


to stay. 


SHAS 


Main Building of the 
Hotel Vista del ATOR 
withits spacious Lou mige 
oom and Distinguish 
Architecture 


Pasadena, California 
Charles EW.! Moore M: 
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NOB HILL SAN FRANCISCO 


D.M.LINNARD Lessee LeROY LINNARD Mgr. 
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HOTEL STEWART 
Charles A. and Margaret Stewart, Proprietors 
On Geary Street, Just Off Union Square 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Moderate Rates 


Breakfast 50¢, 0c, 75e. Lunch 65e (Sundays 75c) 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50). 


New steel, concrete and brick structure, 400 Rooms. 

300 Connecting Bath Rooms. A high class hotel at 

very moderate rates. Homelike comfort rather than 

unnecessarily expensive luxury. The Stewart is 

wvorably in the Orient, the Antipodes, the 

and to the Tourist. Inthe »nter 

theatre and retail district. On car lines 

transferring to all parts of the city. Motor bus 
meets all trains and steamers. 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A WORLD WONDER 
No visitor to California should miss 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Always fascinating—Never the same. 

Easily reached from 

San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Souther Pacific and Santa Fe 
trains connecting with 

Yosemite Valley Railroad 
at Merced, California. 


For folders and rates address 
this Company at Merced, Cal. or 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Pacific Electric Bldg 
Phone 6727 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Phone Sutter 2188 


J. W. LEGGETT 3B. C, BREMER 


MATTOON & CO. 


Custom House Brokers 
and 


Forwarding Agents 


516 BATTERY STREET 


‘SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHONE SUTTER 374 





Direct Service Between Formosa 
and San Francisco 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha Liners Touch Island 
On Eastward Trip 


Pp ENGERS on the Taiyo Maru, 
which arrived here last week, were 
enthusiastic over the new schedule on 
the homeward journey from Hong- 
kong that gives them a day in the 
beautiful island of Formosa under 
the present schedule by which all the 
larger steamers of Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
make Keelung, the principal port of 
that island, a port of call. 

Formosa, or Taiwan, as it is known 
under its Japanese name, is a tropical 
paradise lying well under the Tropic 
of Cancer, and is noted for its pro- 
duction of sugar and tea. It contains 
nearly six thousand square miles and 
has a coast line of three hundred and 
thirty-one miles. It is traversed by 
a high mountain ridge from north to 
south, in which Mt. Niitaka rises 
14,500 feet and Mt. Sylvia over 13,000 
feet above the sea level. It has a total 
population of 3,714,899. 

Under the new schedule that allows 
stopover privileges at this port of 
Keelung, passengers are enabled to 
enjoy the attractions of this out-of- 
the-way wilderness between steamers 
of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha. There are 
good European Hotels for their com- 
fort, equipped with all the conveni- 
ences of American hostelries and serv- 
ing excellent American food, prepared 
by educated chefs on American steel 
ranges. From the port of Keelung, 
where the ships anchor, to Taihoku, 
the capital of the province, is but a 
short ride on a well-graded broad- 
gauge railroad equipped with Ameri- 
ean locomotives and cars. 

The addition of Keelung as a port 
of call to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
trade route puts San Francisco in di- 
rect connection with this rich and 
prosperous island and adds another 
link in the chain of attractions offered 
under the fan flag of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha “along the path of the sun.” 
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“SEASICK 


If you are troubled with Nausea or 
Headache while traveling on Train, 
Trolley, Motor, etc., use MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY, the one preventive 
of Nausea, and used by travelers the 
world over. 


Contains no habit-forming drugs. 

For sale at all leading drug stores. 

MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO, Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 








SERVICE FIRST 


Blair Shipping 
Company 


Foreign Freight Forwarders Customs 
and Insurance Brokers 


485 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Let us handle your shipments to any part of the 
World. We guarantee satisfactory service. 
CABLE ADDRESS “BLAIRSHIP"” 


United 


Engineering Co. 
MARINE EXCHANGE 
SHIP REPAIRS. 
Diesel and Semi-Diesel Engis 
Installations of Every c 
Pacific Coast Licensed Builders for Tosi Full 
Diese! Merine Engines 
Office and Machine Shop 
272-298 STEUART STREET 
Phone Kearny 5140 
San Francisco, Calif. 


E. CLEMENS HORST CO. 


Choicest California, Oregon 
and Washington Brewing 


HOPS 


Three Star and Rose Brands 
Package Hops 


Chevalier and Bay Malt 
















San Francisco, New York, Chicago 
London 
Cable Address All Offices: 
CLEMHORST 





All Standard Codes 
Largest Hop Growers in the World 






At Home— 
At the Club— 
Cafe or Hotel— 


CASWELL’S 
COFFEE 


always satisfactory 


Geo.W.CaswellCompany 


Phone Sutter 6654 
442-452 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sold With a Guarantee 


Phone Broadway 600 Cable Address, *Ba”” 
Bentley's Code 


American Lumber a Specialty 


34 North Third St. Portland, Oregon 
Branches—Tokio and Osaka, Japan 
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Banking Facilities for 
Foreign Trade 


JN MATTER of foreign trade, the service of a dependable and 

widely-known bank is indispensable. Ladd & Tilton Bank 
enjoys the confidence and the business of many of the leading 
firms, corporations and individuals of the Northwest. Through 
our Foreign Exchange Department headed by men experienced 
in this phase of banking, we are in a position to advise and 
assist those seeking trade expansion. 


Avail yourself of this comprehensive service backed by 
sixty-three years of experience. 


D 6 TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the 7 Portland 
Northwest uss 


Cable Address: “LADD” 
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M. J. B. Corree 


VACUUM PACKED IN TINS 


Remains Fresh Indefinitely— 
SUITABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


First in Quality, Unsurpassed in Flavor. The Most Econom- 
ical Coffee. More Cups tothe Pound, Every Can Guaranteed 


M. J. BRANDENSTEIN & Co. 


655 THIRD STREET 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO. umiteo 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: Codes Used: At: A 8 C, Fitth Edition: 
MANIFESTO" HONGKONG HON GHON G oiresrng Fist and Scand tations; 
Dock OWNERS, SHiP BUILDERS, MARINE AND LAND ENGINEERS. BOILER MAKERS. 

IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS FORGE MASTERS, ELECTRICIANS 


sa oe 8,400 tons D. W. 3,000 H. P. 


vessels of 
LIMITED, 


WL this being one of 
POMARON PETROLEUM COMPA 
Plaase Address, Enantrios to te Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. A. 

Kowloon lonthone. “Head Office: Kowloon Town Ofice, Gueen’s Bide. 


iP 
order of 


The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company 
Of HONGKONG, Limited 
Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 
General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong. 
ENGINEERS BOILER MAKERS REPAIRERS 
BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS 
DRY DOCK, 787 x 88 FEET DEPTH, 3414 FEET 
SLIPWAYS CAPABLE OF TAKING STEAMERS UP TO: 
No. 1, 2700 TONS; No. 2, 2000 TONS; No. 3, 2000 TONS 
The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 


HONOLULU DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM 


McCabe, Hamilton & Renny Co., 


LiMiTED 


STEVEDORES 


Ships Mail in our Care Promptly Delivered 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Codes: WATKINS. SCOTT'S, 9TH ED.. A-1, A. B.C. 


‘CABLE ADDRESS: “*RENNY** 
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DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS 
DISINFECTANTS, INSECTICIDES 
CHEMICALS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES. 
GENERAL COAST OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


People’s Laundry 


Soft Water Used with 
Latest Approved 
Methods 


165 TENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PHONE MARKET 7969 


O’Brien, Spotorno & Mitchell 
POULTRY, GAME and DAIRY PRODUCE 
AGENTS FOR CANTEL CHEESES 


CALIFORNIA ST. BET. MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 3622 
CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Johnson & Higgins 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE 
MARINE 
LIABILITY 


INSURANCE BROKERS and 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


William Cluff Company 


San Francisco, California 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Canned Fruits Canned Vegetables 
Dried Fruits 


101 MISSION STREET 


CABLE ADDRESS 
CLUFFECK 











YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to acon- 


tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 

wonderful climate—unique 

in the evolution of modern 

history. 


Here you will find the East 
cordially meeting the West and the 
Old Civilization melting into the 
New. A social enigma, a political 
sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 
Be your object to seek for health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 


charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Government Rail- 
ways Bureau, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 
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A LIST OF AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 
“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 


From San Francisco and Portland, Ore., to 
Japan, China, Philippines and the Far East 


For Information Regarding Passage and Freight Address any of the Following: 


OYO KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 

inthe principal cities of the world, thus 
enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 
tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 
‘The full list of these representatives is given 
below, and they will be glad to give any 
in their power to those who request 
tance. As these men are all recog- 
nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of their service and advice whether 
their plans are for the transpacific journey or 
for travel in America or any other country in 
the world, 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Head Office: Tokyo, General Office: Yokohama, Japan 
San Francisco Office: Toyo Kisen Building 
551 Market Street 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
‘Akron, Ohio 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank, 
C.D. Honodle, Union Passenger Depot. 
Rubber City Savings Bank 
Atlanta, G: 
‘American Express Co., 29 Luckie St. 
Cunard Line, 55 North Forsyth St. 
D, Asbury, Gen. Agent Southern Pacific Co., 
‘319 Healy Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cunard Line, 107 F. Baltimore St. 
Xo., 132 Weat Fayette St 
‘Ciub, 306 N. Charles St 
'y Trust Company 
W. B. Johnson, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
402 Hartman Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 5 
8. J, Brown, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
8 Woolworth Bldg. 
American Express Co , 4 No. 19th St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 167 Tremont St. 
Golpitte-Beekman Co., 281 Washington Street. 
Colpitt’s Tourist Co., 381 Washington St 
Wm. H, Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 























gress St. 

Raymond & Whitcomb, 22 Beacon St. and 17 Temple 
Place. 

Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 

‘Am, Express Co., 43 Franklin St. 

E. 8. Leavitt, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘406 Old South Bldg. 
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Willard Massey, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 
207 Old South Bldg. 
Walter H. Woods Co., 80 Boylston 3 
8, B. St. John, D.P.A., Santa Fe, 336 Washington St. 
EG, Fate, G. A., Western Pacife, 460 Old Bout 


Buffalo, New York 


Am. Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo rust Co. 


Berkeley, 
First'National Bank. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cosmopolitan Tours Co., 511 Traction Bldg. 
American Express Co., 4th and Race Sts. 
HF. Kern, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Sth and Vine Sts 
W. H. Connor, 
704 Union Central Bldg. 
F. G, Burnett, G. A., Santa Fe, 200 Neave Bldg. 
‘The Fifth-Third National Bank. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cunard Line, 167 North Dearborn St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 203 South Dearborn St 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 North Dearborn 8t. 
Am. Express Co., 32 North Dearborn St. 
Universal Marine-Agency 142 So, Clark 
C. L. Keith, 179 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
€. T, McFaul, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. - 
Geo. Bierman, G. A. P. D., Union Pacific Co., 























‘58 East Washington St. 
J.R. Moriarty, D. P._A., Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson St. 
+E, Hohl. G. A., Weitern Pacific, 700 Weetmin- 


T. & 8. Tours Company, 103 West Jackson Blvd. 
The Harlan Tours, 202 8. State St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cunard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Squ 
‘The Collver-Miller Co., 2033 East Ninth 
land Trust Bldg. 
Akers, Folkman & Lawrence, 2010 E. 9th St 
Am. Express Co., 2048 E. 9th St. 
P. Palmateer, D’ P. A., Santa Fe, 405 Bangor Bldg. 
J. H. Harper, G. A., West'n Pacific, 503 Bangor Bldg. 
Calexico, Cal. 
G.O. Culley, Agt. Southern Pacific. 
Denver, Colo. 
‘American Express Co., 1643 Stout St 
B.D. Whitley, Denver R., 8. and Tourist Agency. 
“17 St. 
FW. Sedgwick, Gen. Agt., Southern Pacific Co., 
Denham Bldg. 
J.P. Hall, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 304 U. 8. Nat. Bank 


Bide. 
W. K. Cuniduff, A. G. P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
i8th & California. 


8. Ban & Co., 2000 Larimer St. 
A.W. Parrott, 229 Equitable Bldg. 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
DM Shrenk, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co,, 200 


Fifth St. 
C. A. Moore, G. A., Santa Fe, 616 Fiyea Bidg. 
H.W. Warren, D. P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee and 
&t. Paul Ry., Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 
‘Cunard Line, 35 Washington Boulevard. 
Am. Ex Co., 25 Fort St. West. 
W. W. Hale, Gen: Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Majestic Bldg. 
.R. Malcolm, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co. 
-i7 Lafayette Blvd 
F. T. Hendry, Gen. Agent, Santa Fe, Free Press Bldg. 
H. I. Scofield, G. A., 1216 Dime Savings Bani 


Building 
M. 8. Murphy Co., 200 Murphy Bldg. 
Detroit Travel Bureau, 524 Griswold St, 

















Detroit Travel Bureau, 1549 Broadway, 

C. Leidich, West Fort St. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Southwestern 8. 8. Agency, Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 
El Centro, Cal. ; 

‘Security Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


8. J. Ahderson, 311 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Junction, Colo, 

F. C. Hogue, G. A., Western Pacific, 26 Canon Blk. 
Highland Park, Mich. 

Highland Bark State Bank. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

aon Ntinatsville, Mo. Pac, Ticket Office. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 43 

‘merican Express Co,, 32 South Meridian St. 

leteher American Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M- Hardy, 707 Walnut St. 
Violette Travel Bureau, Hotel Meuhlebach. 
American Express Co., 1125 McGee 8t. 
LB. Banks, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Seth Rhodes, A. G. P. A., 805 Walnut St, 





Geo. Hagenbuch, D. P. A. Santa Fe, 719 Walnut St. 
B.C. Roxb 


wury,G: A., West. Pac., 336 Ry. Exch. Bldg 





press Co., 752 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 515 8. 
D. W. Ferguson, 751 8. Spri 
Equitable 8. 8. Agency, Ist and Spring Streets. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
-_D. Wilson, 58 North Main St. F 
LC. Bouchard, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
‘Exchange Bldg. 
American Express Co., 124 North Court St. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA AGENTS 
(Continued from page 50) 


Milwaukee, Wis 
E. G. Clay, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 221 
Grand Ave 
American Py cae Co., 366 Broadway. 
O. F. Meltzer, 405 East Water St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cunard Line, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 

Nils Nilsen, 127 S. Third St. 

American Express Co., 619 Marquette 

E. H. Hawley, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 125 
South Third St. 

G. F. MeNeil, G. P. A., N. P. Ry. Co. 
522 Second Street. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Gaffney, Jr., Union Station. 


Newark, N. J. 
American Express Co., 876 Broad St. 


New York, N. Y. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line, 25 Broadway 
Thomas Cook & Son, 561 5th hee: & 245 Broadway. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
McCann's Tours, Marbridge Bldg., B’rdw’y at 34th. 
Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th ee 
Marster’s Tours, 1123 Broadw 
Gillespie, Kinports and Beard, 0 W. 37th St. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. 
Miller Tourist Co., 5 Columbus Circle. 
Edwin H. Low’s Steamship Agency, 1123 Broadway 
Am. ExpressCo., 65 Broadway, 17 West 23rd St. and 
2131 Broadway. 
International Slee coping Car Co., 281 5th Ave. 
vi s Travel Bureau, 506 5th Ave 
E. Courtney, G. A., Room 604, No. 299 Broadway 
The Harlan-Brady Tours, Room 320, Knickerbocker 


dg. 
Pierce Tourist Company, 1476 Broadway. 
T. & 8. Tours Company, 150 Fifth Ave. 


New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St. 
American Express Co., St. Charles Hotel Bldg. 
Cunard 8. S. Co., 205 St. Charles 8t. 

J.E. — St. Charles and Gravier Ste. 


Nogales 
T. Wa Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 


Oakland, Cal.—Crabtree’s Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 


Ogden, Utah 
WwW. B. mig 6 G. A., 318 Eccles Bldg. 
Goodman, Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave. 
Tamaki & Co., 2456 Wall St. 
E.N enteboom, 2370 Washington Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
H. G. Bock, G. A., W. P. R. R. 806 W. O. W. Bldg. 
W. E. Bock, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Go, 407 8. isth St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 1300 Walnut St. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 225 South Broad 8t. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1338 Walnut 8t. 
Am. Express Co., 1708 Chestnut 8t. 
Bartlett Tours Com ny, 200 So. 13th 8t. 
F. T. Brooks, 1602 Chestnut St. 
F. L L. Feakins, 536 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
G.C. Dillard, D. P. A., Santa Fe, 602 Finance Bldg. 
Frank Tourist Co., 219 South 15th St. 
Gillespie Kinports & Beard, 1115 Walnut St. 
Arnold Katz Co., 716 Walnut St. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
8. Ban & Co., 111 N. 2nd Ave. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cunard Line, 71 712 Smithfield yt 
, 909 Libert 
G76. Herring, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
Pures Commerce B 
John D. Carter, 5th and Pie: 
C. H. Beach, 208 Park Bldg., 


J.T. — G. A., Western Pacific, 311 Park Bldg. 


Portland, 
Oneiet Pacific Co., Wilcox Bldg. 
erican E ress Co., 6th and Oak Sts. 
W.C. McBride, G. A., "415 Failing Bldg. 


Portland, Me.—Robt. W. Reford Co., Inc., 198 Middle St. 


Phoenix, Ariz 
W. Wadi Davies, 213 W. Washington 8t. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
C. G. Nikirk, 401 North Union Ave. 


Redlands, Cal.—First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va.—C. C. Alley, 830 E. Main St. 
Riverside, Cal. Feng National Bank. 


San Francisco, Ca 
Toyo Kisen ‘aisha, 551 Market St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Cunard Line, 621-2nd Ave. 
American Expreas Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
W. H. Olin, A. G. F. & P. D., Union Pacific Co. 
T. J. Moore, Consolidated Ticket Office. 


= Lake, Utah 
E. A. Shewe, 10 South Main 8t. 


E. R. Jennings, G. A., Western Pacific, Judge Bldg. 
San Diego, Cal.—J. Don. Dunann, care Pacific 8. 8. Co. 


§.:L. Kreider, 239 Spreckels Bldg. 
=sartehead ereiiias M. Read, Agt. 8. P. Co. 
oe 


W.R. Ser. D. F. & P. A., Union Passenger Station. 


St Louis, Mo. 

Cunard Line, 1135-1137 Olive St. 

Am. Exprees Co., 9th and Locust 8t. 

G. T. Collett, Gen. Agent, Southern Pacific Co., 
312 N. Sixth St. 

J. L. Carney, Gen. Agent, Union Pacific Co., 611 
Olive St. 

E. H. Dallas, D. P. A 

L. D. Gruber, G. A. W. P., 726 Pierce Bidg. 


Stockton, Cal.—Crabtree’ s TravelBureau. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Wm. Carruthers, D. F. & P. A., Union Pacific Co., 
106 South 10th St. 


Washington, D 
The Cat Line, 517 14th St., N. W. 
American Express , 1328 F St. N. W. 
Ober’s Steamship & ‘Tourist Agency, No. 1 Wood- 
ward Building. 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 
Halifax, N.S. 
ao Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., Granville & George 


Montreal, Que. 
Am. Express Co., 231 St. James St. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 526 S. Catherine St., W. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital St. 
Quebec, Que 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St. 
St. John, N 

he Robt. - Reford Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Melville, Davis S. S. and Tourist Co., Ltd., cor. 
Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 

Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St. 

The Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East. 
Victoria, B. C.—F. O. Finn, 902 Government St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Cunard Line. 622 Hasting St. 

Thos. Cook & Son, 723 Georgia St. West. 
Winnipeg 
Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 

Thos. Cook & Sons. 


AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu........... Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander 
oung Building. 
BING ibis cevev C. Brewer & Co. 
AGENTS IN CUBA 
apron sibetaccbwie cs R. Dussag & Co. 
Santiago............ Desiderio Parreno 
Clenfusace sete acc Cardona & Co. 


AGENTS IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


City of Mexico...... Kato & Co. 
Salina Cruz, Mex... F. L. Pineda, Agt. Aduanaly Term’! 
Balboa, Panama.. .. Panama Agencies Co. 


Manzanillo Mex... .Nat’l Rys. of eben a0 eae 8. Rasura. 
Mollendo, Peru..... “Mollendo. Agency Co 
Mostevides. 

Argentine...... American Exprees Co. 
Buenos Aires, 

entine...... American Express Co 

Lima, Peru......... W. R. Grace & Co 
Callao, Peru........ W. R. Grace & Co 
“pt Chile........ Arica Agencies. 


Valrelss Chile...... Nitrate Agencies. 
aiso, Chile. ..W. R. Grace & Co. 
American Express Co. 


AGENTS IN EUROPE. 
London, Eng........ Cunard 8. 8. Co. 


Am. Say ebay 6 SP adeste te .W.1 
Thos Sons, Circus 
Liverpool, = .Cunard 8S. 8. Co. 
Amsterda: olland »Hoyman&SchumanBookingAgcy. 
Port zr dam Holland, Hoy & Co. 


AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
eneeee eee Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 


alfisch Bay....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.),Ltd 
Luderitz............ arry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd 
Cape Town......... arry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd 
Port Elizabeth...... Parry, n & Hayhoe, Ltd 
East London....... Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 
Durban............ Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 

AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 
Proprietary, Ltd. 

Brisbane........... Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
Melbourne......... Thomas Cook & Son. 


Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
MclIlwraith, MacEacharn & Co., 


Son. 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 


Amoy. ssaeerectee: r rederga ae ied 
Bangkok........... nglo Siam Corporation. 
Batavia............. The Borneo Co., Ltd. 

Rose Taylor & Co., cai 
Bombay............ a & So ve 

x's pping heoaey ’ 

Grindlay & Co. 
Calcutta............ Thomas Cook & Son. 

Jardine, Skinner & Co. 

Grindlay & Co., Balmer Lawrie&Co. 
Canton............. T. E. Griffith. 
Chefoo............. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Chemulpo.......... Bennett & Co. 
Colombo........... Thomas Cook & Son. 

Delmege, Reid & Co. 
Dairen............. iren Kaisha 
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., Santa Fe, 296 Arcade Bldg. 


Delhi............... Thomas Cook & Son 

Foo Chow.......... Bathgate & Co 
Fugan.............. oral Ring i Co. oan 
Hankow............ estp Ramsay, 
Harbin............. Tate national leeping Car Co. 
Hong Kong......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Karachi............ Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. 
Keelung, Formosga..Tait & Co. 

Yamashita Kisen Kaisha. 
Kobe............... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Macao.............. De Souza & Co. 
Maccassar.......... Francis Peek & Co. 
Madras............. Walker & Co. 

mila............. Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Masampo........... Holme, Ringer & Co. 
Medan............. Francis Peek & Co. 
| _C) | ene ee Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
Nagasaki........... Holme, Ringer & Co 
Newchang.......... A. Van Neas & Co 
Pedang............. Francis Peek & Co. 
Peking............. Thos. Cook & Son. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Penang............. Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 

McAlister & Co., Ltd. 

Port ee Egypt...Worms & Co. 

Cac eebecs oe oo & ye 
Baleoa. Sania xport and Impo 
Samarang.......... Burns, Philp & Co. 

Rose Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
ee paweseceueadas a sag Co, 

ee ele eee eh oyo Kisen Kais 
Shimidzu........... Amano Kaisoten. 
Singapore........... McAlister & Co., Ltd 
Sourabaya.......... Burns, Philp & Co., ae 

Rose Taylor & Co., L 
Swatow............. Bradley & Co. 
Taingtau........... Cornabe Eckford & Co. 
Tientsin............ Liddell Bros. & Co. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Viadivostock.... ... Mitsui Bussan Ltd. 

International Sleeping Car Co. 
Yokohama.......... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


NOTE.—All offices of the principal Dale in the 
United States; also all the offices of C S. Co., 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, the American Express Co., 
and International Sleep Car Co., in all parts of the 
world, will quote rates furnish tickets. 


For information Regarding Freight Rates, Space and 
Reservations Apply to 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
New York (Davies Turner & Co., 39 Pearl 8t. 
Boston Davies, Turner & Co., 104 High St. 
Philadeiphis Davies, Turner & Co., 316 Walnut St. 
Chicago Davies, Turner & Co., 111 West Monroe St. 
Cleve nd Davies, Tnrner & Co., 408 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. Davies, Turner & Co. ,300 Free Preas Bidg. 
St. Louis Davies, Turner & Co., 1436 No. Broadway. 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


MILLERS OF 


FLOUR 
CEREALS 
RICE 





TELEPHONE KEARNY 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 


BOILER WORKS 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 
BOILERS AND OIL TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to draw- 
ings or specifications 
MARINE REPAIRING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION and SHEET IRON 
WORK executed at the shortest 


notice on the most reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 
401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 
San Francisco 







LEVENSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, HOTEL WARE, KITCHEN WARE 
TIN WARE, WILLOW WARE, 
ALUMINUM WARE, 


WOODEN WARE 
JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 


325-327 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
FORMERLY FRONT AND PINE STS. 


WONOLULU'S LEADING ORIENTAL STORE 
The Japanese Bazaar 
EK. 


SOSHIMA, Prop. 
1180-1184 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 
P. O. Box 875 
Mail orders promptly attended to 





TELEPHONE NO. 685 


NO. 147 CONNAUGHT ROAD, WEST 
HONG KONG 


AH PONG 


HOUSE AND SIGN 
PAINTER 


GILDING, POLISHING, GRAINING AND 
SCRAPING, BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
CARPENTER AND CAULKER 





PACIFIC TRADING CO. Inc. 
CALIF. RICE MILLERS 


Cable Address“‘PACTRAD’’ SAN FRANCISCO 





PANAMA AGENCIES COMPANY 
EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 


COLON—PANAMA BALBOA 
Post Office Address: ANCON, C. Z. 


CABLE ADDRESS: **PANACO’’ 
Agents in the Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 


r 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA 

















ESTABLISHED 1850 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘"LANGLEY’’ A. 8. C. CODE STH ED. 
IMPROVED 6TH ED. BENTLEY-WESTERN UNION § LETTER 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, GLASSWARE, PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, SODA FOUNTAINS AND SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
42-69 FIRST ST., 11-21 STEVENSON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 











Charles L. Goetting & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC AND TROPICAL FRUITS & PRODUCE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


PHONE DOUGLAS 3761 
SAN FRANCISCO 














J. DOASSANS 


J. ESCALLE 


J. DOASSANS & CO. 


PORK PACKERS 


CHOICEST KINDS OF SAUSAGES, HAMS, BACON, ETC. 
CLUB HOUSE AND FRENCH SAUSAGES A SPECIALTY 


STALLS NOS. 88 TO 90 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 
SUTTER 4870-4871 


PHONES: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





CROWLEY 


Launch and Tugboat Company 
LIGHTERAGE CONTRACTORS 


Marine Railway 800 tons Capacity 
hip Repairing 








Howard-1 Wharf 


THOS. COOK & SON 
TOURIST, STEAMSHIP & 
FORWARDING AGENTS, BANKERS 
‘TRAVEL WITHOUT TROUBLE” 
INCLUSIVE CONDUCTED TOURS 


San Francisco, 128 Sutter St. 
New York, 245 Broadway 


Phone Kearny 3651 








West Dis'nfecting Company 
DISINFECTANTS LIQUID SOAP 
INSECTICIDES PAPER TOWELS 

Phone Sutter 1456 
683 Howard St. San Francisco 


P. O. BOX 2175 


A. PALADINI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FISH DEALER 
FRESH, SALT, SMOKED, PICKLED AND DRIED FISH 


540-554 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





PLANT RUBBER AND ASBESTOS WORKS 


537 Brannan St. San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 2100 


Manufacturers of 85°7 Magnesia Pipe and Boiler 
coverings, Steam and Hydraulic Packings, Square 
Flax, Moncriff and Klinger Reflex Gauge Glasses 


a] 


Aspinwall Governors, Klinghorn Metal, Manganese 
Putty, U. S. Navy Condenser Cord, Davis Metallic 
Bar Packing. 


K. SAKAI COMPANY 


(UOKI FISH CO. MARKET) 


SHIP CHANDLERS & PROVISIONS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


1684 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Louis T. Snow and Co. 
Wholesale Grocers and Exporters 


NOW 
ERVES 
HIPS 


235-237 Front St. 
San Francisco 


Marine Electric Company 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


Armature Winding, Supplies and Repairs 
Marine Generators, Search Lights, etc. 


195 Fremont St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Google 























TELEPHONE KEARNY 3830 


CONSOLIDATED OYSTER Co. 


PACKERS 
R BRAND 
FRESH FROZEN OYSTERS 
IMPORTERS. PLANTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


GENERAL OFFICE 
CALIFORNIA MARKET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BAYLE, LACOSTE & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
TRIPE, CALVES' HEADS AND FEET, BRAINS, TONGUES, 


California Market 444 Pine Street 


OFFICE, DOUGLAS 3738 FACTORY, BUTCHERTOWN 3% 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





“BEAR BRAND” 
California Oak Bark 
SOLE LEATHER 


KULLMAN SALZ & CO. 
Incorporated 


603 Wells Fargo Building 
San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
Cable Address ‘‘Kulmansals”’ 








THE DAIRY FARM, ICE 2 
COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Dairy Farmers, Poualterers 


IMPORTERS OF AUSTRALIAN FROZEN BEEF, 
MUTTON, LAMB AND FRESH BUTTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“CRYSTAL” ICE 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M'S. ARMY AND NAVY 


2 Lower Albert Road 
HONGHONG 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: MILKMAID 


‘*JAPAN’’ IS ONE OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR PRINTING DEPT. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOKBINDERS 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
251 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


ai 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
‘Consistently the Best’’ 





zZzpvurd & 


2>pup$e 


PO 


OREGON-PACIFIC COMPANY 


WILCOX BUILDING 
CABLES: POWLMAC 


RTLAND, OREGON 


Shipbrokers, Freight Forwarders and 


General Agents 


FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL S. S. CO.) 
SERVICES 


Portland to the Regular direct freight services to and from 


Portland to Japan, China, Mexico, Panama 


Orient and and West Coast of South America. 


South 


UNION OIL CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCER, REFINERS 
& EXPORTERS 


PETROLEUM 


AND ITS 


PRODUCTS 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 
MOTOR OIL 
ENGINE OILS 
FUEL OIL 
STEAM CYLINDER OILS 
MISCELLANEOUS OILS 
ASPHALT 


CABLE ADDRESS: EXPORT 
PETROLEUM DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





America Regular direct passenger service to Japan 
and China from Valparaiso and other West 
Coast points, via Portland. 





OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co. 


GENERAL HAULING 
Limited 


BONDED DRAYMEN 





DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


Shanghai, Weihaiwei, Chefooand 
Tientsin Line—Every Three Days 
Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong 
aod Canton Line—Every Five Days 


‘The Steamers of this Company 
Offer Superior Passenger Ac- 
commodation and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 


Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai 


and Japan Line—Every Ten Days 
These Steamers maintain a 
Regular Service between Cal- 
cutta and Kobe, calling at 


217 FRONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 











WALTER T. VARNEY (Arateses) SAM TRANCHE | Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong en route, in addition to 
Scenic Flights Moji when Westward bound. 
OVER SAN FRANCISCO A Weekly Service is maintained between 
$10.00 tae Hoong Kong and Manila by the S. 8. 
SPECIAL TOURS weneang, ngsang, leaving ea 
Del Monte, Price $ 34 - ‘Time I hour, 15 minutes Port on Friday Afternoon. 
Tahoe, “ - Time 2 hours, 30 minutes 
nto, - Time 1 bour, 15 minutes ny 
Los Angeles, 150 - Time 4 hours 
Reson” $9.7 Time 3 hours; 30 minutes Jardine Matheson @ Co. 
Rush Service for Professional and Business Men Limited 
‘WALTER T. VARNEY General Managers at Hong Kong 


839 Post Street: Phone Prospect 7382 














FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 


RMS “AQUITANIA™ 


Passenger and Freight 
New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean Halifax—Southa: 

New York—Liverpool Boston—Liverpool Halifax—Liverpoo 

New York—London Boston—London Halifax—London 

New York—Bristol Philadelphia—Liverpoo! Portland, Me.—London 

New York—Antwerp Philadelphia—London Portland, Me.—Bristol 

New York—Rotterdam Philadelphia—Bristol America—Levant 

25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

55_N. Forsyth St....... 1185-37 Olive St. ST. LOUIS 
501 Market St RANCISCO 
621 Second Av SEATTLE 
Si7 14th St., SHINGTON 


Granville and George -HALIFAX 
20 Hospital St. 

103 St. Peter 

162 Prince Wil 

50 King St., E. 

622 Hastings St., W. 

270 Main St. 
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line under one manafement— 


‘The onl. 
California to Chicago 
insuring uniformity of service 
Visit world's greatest scenic wonder ~ 


Grand Canyon 
reached onlyvia The Atchison Topeka @ Santa Fe Ry. 
otha: points of inperest sar aeaa prado Cure 
e Valley ~ rees (Sequoia Gigantea)~Prehistoric 
Dwellings and Indian Pueblos ~ Garden of the Gods~Colorado 
Rockies. Anformation and illustrated booklets mailed free upon application . 
Jas. B. Duffy 


A eS ‘ere 
Asst. General Passenger Agent- General Passenger Agent 
Santa Fe Building W. J. Black ‘Kerckhoff Builditg 
San Francisco, California Passenger Traffic Manager Los Angeles California 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Santa Fe representatives meet all Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers at quarantine for convenience of passengers. 
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